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NOTICE. 


The  completion  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine  is  a 
fit  occasion  for  its  conductors  to  recall  the  obligations  they  have  assumed,  and 
to  animate  themselves  by  this  consideration  in  the  faithful  execution  of  what 
they  have  undertaken.  This  they  will  not  fail  to  do.  However,  they  respectfully 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a due  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  sus- 
taining their  efforts  by  patronizing  the  work  and  complying  with  the  terms  of 
the  publication.  They  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  all  who  have  in  any  way 
encouraged  the  Magazine,  and  earnestly  solicit  a continuance  of  similar  favors. 
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, ERRATA. 
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fit  occasion  for  its  conductors  to  recall  the  obligations  they  have  assumed,  and 
to  animate  themselves  by  this  consideration  in  the  faithful  execution  of  what 
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the  publication.  They  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  all  who  have  in  any  way 
encouraged  the  Magazine,  and  earnestly  solicit  a continuance  of  similar  favors. 
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JSbtes  of  a Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Po- 
litical State  of  France , Prussia , Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
during  the  present  century . By  Samuel 
Laing,  Esq.,  author  of  “ A Journal  of 
a Residence  in  Norway,”  and  " A Tour 
in  Sweden.”  From  the  second  London 
edition.  Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart, 
1846.  1 vol.  8vo. 


HAVE  heard  it  asserted, 
over  and  over  again,  that 
Protestant  countries  are 
much  more  free,  more 
enlightened,  more  indus- 
trious, more  enterprising, 
more  prosperous,  more 
moral,  and  more  happy,  than  those  which 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic 
religion  • and  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
assume  that  this  alleged  superiority  is 
fairly  ascribable  to  the  reformation.  This 
great  moral  and  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  say  its  friends, 
emancipated  the  human  mind  from  a de- 
grading thraldom,  and  thereby  gave  a new 
impulse  to  human  activity,  the  results  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  social  ameliorations 
above  indicated.  While  Catholic  coun- 
tries have  remained  stationary  under  the 
influence  of  a stationary  religioussystem, 
V01..VL — No.  1.  I 


Protestant  countries,  under  the  influence 
of  one,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is 
progress,  have  advanced,  and  have  shot 
immeasurably  ahead  of  their  neighbors. 

Such  is  the  current  theory,  which  we 
propose  briefly  to  examine  in  the  present 
paper.  The  theory  evidently  consists  of 
two  jSarts : one,  the  assumption  of  the 
fact,  that  Protestant  countries  are  superior 
to  those  which  are  Catholic ; and  the 
other,  the  inference,  a posteriori,  that  the 
superiority  in  question  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
We  propose  to  investigate  each  of  these 
positions  separately,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  assumed  fact  is  to  be  relied 
on,  and  how  far  the  inference  drawn 
from  it  is  sound  or  logical.  The  subject 
opens  out  to  us  a vast  and  most  inter- 
esting field  of  investigation,  which  Mr. 
Laing  has  surveyed  with  great  keen- 
sightedness and  ability,  making  his  ob- 
servations with  patience  and  accuracy, 
stating  his  facts  with  boldness  and  pre- 
cision, and  drawing  his  conclusions  with 
his  usual  acuteness  and  candor. 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  question  his 
authority,  we  beg  to  remind  them,  that  he 
is  a Scotchman,  a Protestant,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  a Presbyterian ; that  he  mani- 
fests his  dislike  of  the  Catholic  church 
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throughout  his  work ; and  that  he  does  not 
deal  in  declamation  or  mere  assertion,  but 
in  sober  facts  and  stringent  arguments. 
Does  it  detract  from  his  authority  that  he 
is  candid?  Should  he  be  spurned,  be- 
cause he  has  the  courage  to  state  facts, 
and  to  publish  truths  new  and  unpalata- 
ble to  his  co-religionists?  Should  not 
every  sensible  man  be  rather  inclined  to 
view  him  with  favor  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  has  had  the  independence 
to  break  the  trammels  of  sect,  and  to  fling 
to  the  winds  the  stale  misrepresentations  of 
centuries  ? Surely,  one  would  think  so. 
And  we  hail  the  recent  appearance  of 
this  and  of  other  similar  works  among  us, 
under  Protestant  auspices,  as  an  omen  of 
a belter  spirit  and  of  better  times,  of  a dis- 
position to  allow  at  least  a portion  of  the 
truth  to  be  told  in  regard  to  those  who 
profess  that  venerable  religion  which  was 
hallowed  by  the  lives  and  deaths  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  eminent  for  their  sanc- 
tity, for  long  centuries  before  the  jarring 
discord  of  Protestantism  broke  on  the 
world.  We  have  been  but  too  long  the  mere 
slaves  of  English  prejudice,  especially  in 
religion ; it  is  high  time  to  assert  our  inde- 
pendence. The  day  is  gone  by  when  the 
rusty  lamp  of  English  bigotry  shall  exer- 
cise over  us  the  same  despotic  influence 
as  did  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  over  its  slaves : 
we  should  break  our  bonds,  and  be  free. 
Such  men  precisely  as  Samuel  Laing, 
Esq.,  will  act  as  the  pioneers  of  this  new 
revolution  destined  to  be  more  important 
in  its  results  than  was  that  which  secured 
our  political  independence. 

We  shall  confine  our  remarks,  as  Mr. 
Laing  does,  to  the  more  conspicuous 
countries  of  Europe;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  be  as  succinct  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  allow. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  we 
admit  all  that  is  asserted  ; would  it  thence 
follow  that  Protestantism  is  true  or  divine, 
and  Catholicity  false?  Did  Christ  ever 
assign  as  a distinctive  characteristic  of  his 
religion,  that  it  should  be  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  human  comfort,  and  to 


insure  temporal  prosperity,  whether  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  nations?  Were  these 
merely  temporal  considerations  among  the 
primary,  or  even  secondary  objects  he 
had  in  view  in  establishing  his  holy  re- 
ligion ? If  so,  then  why  did  he  not  origin- 
ate some  at  least  of  the  great  inventions  of 
which  our  modems  boast  so  much,  as 
having  changed  the  very  face  of  society  ? 
Why  did  he  not  deliver  lectures  on  com- 
merce, navigation,  manufactures,  and  po- 
litical economy?  Why  did  he  not  as- 
sume the  state  and  pomp  of  a great  king, 
or  at  least  the  garb  of  a great  political  phi- 
losopher, to  renovate  the  social  condition, 
by  remodelling  society  itself,  through  his 
superior  authority  and  wisdom  ? We  do 
not  read  that  he  did  any  thing  of  all  this ; 
or  that,  in  fact,  he  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly alluded  in  his  discourses  to  any  of 
those  great  improvements  which  distin- 
guish modem  from  ancient  society. 

We  read,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  spoke 
continually  in  praise  of  poverty,  of  hu- 
mility, of  self-denial,  of  separation  from 
the  world  in  heart  and  affection,  of  leav- 
ing all  things  for  his  name’s  sake,  of  sell- 
ing all  things,  and  giving  the  proceeds  to 
the  poor,  and  of  then  taking  up  our  cross 
and  following  him,  that  we  migh#4iave  a 
reward  in  a better  world.  The  poor,  the 
miserable,  the  diseased,  and  the  for- 
saken, were  his  favorites,  and  those  who 
abounded  in  riches  and  revelled  in  luxury 
were  the  objects  of  his  aversion.  In  a 
word,  he  taught,  both  by  word  and  by  ex- 
ample, an  utter  contempt  for  the  things 
most  prized  in  this  world,  and  a constant 
aspiration  after  .those  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  this  is  a distinctive  feature  of  his  holy 
religion.  Therefore,  if  we  even  admit 
that  Protestant  countries  are,  in  a worldly 
point  of  view,  more  prosperous  than  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  that  this  prosperity  is 
owing  to  the  Protestant  religion,  it  would 
not  thence  follow  that  Protestantism  is  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  that  Catholicity  is 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
would  be,  that  a religion  which  thus  tends 
primarily  to  promote  mere  worldly  com- 
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forts,  is  of  the  earth,  earthly ; that  it  is  not 
at  least  that  sublime  and  supernatural  sys- 
tem taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  intended 
to  raise  mankind  above  this  world.  Thus 
the  whole  reasoning  of  Protestants  upon 
the  alleged  superiority  of  Protestant  coun- 
tries is  based  upon  false  principles,  and 
falls  to  the  ground  of  itself ; or,  if  it  prove 
any  thing,  clearly  leads  to  the  inference, 
that  Protestantism,  in  its  ends,  objects, 
and  very  nature,  is  a different  thing  alto- 
gether from  original  Christianity. 

In  thus  attempting  to  show  the  utter  in- 
conclusiveness of  a popular  argument 
against  Catholicity  and  in  favor  of  Pro- 
testantism, we  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  a nation  or  of 
an  individual  is  incompatible  with  the 
profession  and  practice  of  true  Christian- 
ity ; far  from  it.  A people  may  be  wealthy, 
and  yet  be  composed  of  true  Christians ; 
but  they  will  not  necessarily  be  true 
Christians  because  they  are  wealthy,  nor 
wealthy  because  they  are  true  Christians.' 
The  two  things  are  not  incompatible,  yet 
they  are  not  necessarily  associated  to- 
gether; on  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
genius  and  nature  of  Christianity,  we 
would  be  naturally  led  to  infer,  that  they 
aiw  oftener  found  apart  than  united.  And 
this  is  all  that  the  argument  calls  for.  So 
much  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole 
argument  against  Catholicity.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  examine  separately  the 
two  positions  of  modern  Protestant  wri- 
ters slated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper;  and  we  will  begin  with  the  one 
which  ascribes  the  alleged  superiority  of 
Protestant  over  Catholic  countries  to  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

I.  Assuming  the  fact  as  established,  is 
the  mode  of  accounting  for  it  either  satis- 
factory or  logical?  Is  the  superiority  in 
question  necessarily  the  result  of  a differ- 
ence in  religion  ? May  it  not  be  accounted 
for  on  other  principles ; such  as,  a differ- 
ence of  character  in  different  masses  of 
population,  a difference  of  climate,  of  so- 
cial habits,  of  agricultural  or  commercial 


facilities,  of  government?  We  think  it 
may,  and  that  such  is  the  only  rational  or 
consistent  theory  by  which  we  can  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  difference,  if  a 
difference  really  exist  to  be  accounted  for, 
which,  as  we  trust  to  show  in  the  sequel, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  And  we  shall  be 
fully  borne  out  in  this  by  the  unexception- 
able authority  and  conclusive  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Laing  himself,  as  we  shall  see.  If 
people  are  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  hap- 
py, merely  because  they  are  Protestants, 
then  all  Protestant  nations  should  be  pros- 
perous, wealthy,  and  happy;  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  If  we  ex- 
cept England,  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  have  really  little  to  boast  of,  in 
anyof  these  respects,  over  their  Catholic 
neighbors. 

If  commercial  activity,  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  skill,  be  prominent  ele- 
ments of  social  prosperity  and  national 
wealth,  then  we  freely  admit,  that  Eng- 
land stands  forth  proudly  pre-eminent 
above  all  other  European  nations,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  She  is,  confessed- 
ly, the  most  commercial  and  enterprising 
nation  in  the  world.  Her  commerce 
covers  the  ocean,  and,  like  a mighty  co- 
lossus, bestrides  the  earth.  Her  manu- 
factures seek  and  find  a market  in  the  new 
and  in  the  old  world,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  in  those  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
in  Australasia  and  in  China.  But  is  all 
this  successful  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprise  a necessary  result  of  her 
Protestantism?  Can  it  not  be  explained 
on  other  principles  altogether  ? Her  in- 
sular position,  the  natural  activity  of  her 
people,  their  all  absorbing  love  of  wealth, 
the  colonial  policy  and  grasping  ambition 
of  her  government,  her  unscrupulousness 
as  to  the  means  so  the  end  be  secured,  and 
many  other  considerations  of  a similar 
character,  may  account  for  the  fact  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  her  profession  of 
the  Protestant  religion. 

To  listen  to  the  declamation  of  some 
modern  writers  on  the  vast  commercial 
superiority  of  their  country,  one  would 
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almost  imagine  that  no  other  nation,  es*  | 
pecially  that  no  Catholic  nation,  had  ever  I 
won  laurels  in  this  held  of  human  activity, 
and  that  all  the  glory  and  all  the  triumphs 
were  reserved  to  England  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  of  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion. Is  such  really  the  fact?  Who 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  species  of  en- 
terprise ? Who  were  the  first  pioneers  of 
modern  maritime  discovery,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  commerce? 
Who  discovered  a new  world,  and  opened 
a new  and  boundless  field  to  commercial 
adventure  ? The  Catholic  Columbus, 
sent  out,  in  1492,  by  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns of  Catholic  Spain.  Who  first 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  The 
Catholic  Vasco  de  Gama,  sent  oat,  in 
1497,  by  Catholic  Portugal.  Who  first 
discovered  the  East  Indias  and  Brazil? 
The  Catholic  mariner,  Pedro  Alvarez  Ca- 
bral, likewise  in  the  service  of  Portugal  !# 
Who  first  discovered  that  powerful  modern 
agent,  steam,  and  applied  it  to  navigation  ? 
The  Catholic  Spaniard,  Blasco  de  Garay, 
who,  in  1543,  made  the  first  successful 
experiment  of  the  kind  in  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  of  all  his  court,  f And, 
lotfg  before  any  of  these  triumphs  of 
modern  times  in  the  field  of  discovery  and 
enterprise,  who  first  awakened  Europe  to 
a sense  of  the  utility  and  importance  of 
exploring  the  resources  of  remote  lands  ? 
Wrhat  Catholic  pioneers  were  they,  who, 
in  the  good  old  Catholic  times,  centuries 
before  the  reformation  had  dawned  on  the 
world,  first  stirred  up  a noble  emulation  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  their  glowing  ac- 
counts of  distant  countries,  and  stimu- 
lated them  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  bril- 
liant path  of  discovery  ? The  Catholic 
navigators  and  travellers,  the  Venitian 
brothers,  Nicholas  and  MafTeo  Polo,  in 
the  thirteenth  century, f and  the  Catho- 

* For  these  and  several  other  facts  of  similar 
import,  see  Irving's  “ Columbus,"  vol.  ii,  p.  76, 
seqq.— Edit.  New  York,  1831. 

t For  an  account  of  this  experiment,  see  “ A 
Year  in  Spain,"  vol.  i,p.  47. — Edit.  New  York, 
1830. 

t Their  different  voyages  were  made  between 


lie  Mandeville,  in  the  fourteenth.*  Who 
contributed,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  the  stock  of  geographical 
and  statistical  knowledge,  and  thereby  in- 
creased so  much  the  resources  of  modern 
commerce?  The  Catholic  missionaries, 
in  different  centuries,  who  traversed  the 
most  distant  countries  on  their  errand  of 
divine  mercy,  and  who  freely  communi- 
cated to  the  world  the  knowledge  they  had 
gleaned  in  their  extensive  travels.  And 
these  noble  harbingers  of  civilization,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  were  the  special  agents 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  were  general- 
ly, if  not  always,  sent  out  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  If  these  things  are  so,  Protestant 
England  should  not  surely  boast  of  having 
done  every  thing  in  this  department  of 
human  knowledge  and  activity. 

It  is  a fact  notorious  to  all  who  have 
but  glanced  at  the  pages  of  history,  that, 
centuries  before  England  had  attained  to 
her  present  commercial  pre-eminence,  the 
* Catholic  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Pisa,  in  Italy,  and  the  Cath- 
olic towns  which  composed  the  Hanseatic 
League  of  the  middle  ages,  in  Germany, 
were  the  great  commercial  carriers  of  the 
world,  and  occupied  the  high  position 
which  England  now  occupies.  It  is  an- 
other fact  equally  notorious,  that  the  Cath- 
olic kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
far  in  advance  of  England,  in  commercial 
activity  and  successful  maritime  enterprise, 
during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  the 
greater  partof  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
that,  during  a portion  of  the  same  period, 
and  for  a century  later.  Catholic  France 
was  able  to  contend  with  her,  and  often  with 
brilliant  success,  for  maritime  pre-emi- 
nence. It  is  only  within  the  last  century 
that  England  has  been  able  fully  to  es- 
tablish her  claim  to  be  mistress  of  the 
high  seas,  and  the  arbitress  of  commerce. 
It  is,  then,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day, 
that  England  does  not  owe  her  present 

the  years  1256  and  1295,  when  they  returned 
loaded  with  riches.  See  Irving's  Columbus,  ii, 
290,  seqq.— Edit.  $upra. 

• Between  1332  and  1372,  when  he  died  at 
Leige  in  Franoe.  Ibid.  p.  303,  seqq. 
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superiority  to  the  influence  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  but  to  other  circumstances 
altogether. 

And  what  are  these  circumstances? 
Has  England  any  reason  to  boast  of  them  ? 
Or  rather,  has  she  not  reason  to  blush  and 
to  hide  her  face  with  shame,  as  often  as 
they  are  recalled  to  her  remembrance? 
Who  were  the  first  pioneers  of  English 
commerce,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries?  What  was  their  char- 
acter, and  what  their  standing  in  veridical 
history  ? How  do  they  compare  with  the 
early  Catholic  navigators,  in  honor,  eleva- 
tion of  views,  and  common  honesty  ? If 
there  is  any  truth  in  history,  as  set  forth 
even  by  such  of  our  own  Protestant  wri- 
ters as  Irving,  Bancroft,  and  Prescott,  the 
early  Catholic  navigators  were,  in  general, 
men  of  high  bearing  and  chivalrous  char- 
acter, who  would  not  stoop  to  do  a mean 
thing;  while  the  early  English  navigators, 
such  as  Gosnold,  Gilbert,  and  Weymouth, 
and,  we  may  add,  Raleigh,  Drake,  and 
Hawkins,  were  unscrupulous,  bold,  bad 
men,  as  dishonest  as  they  were  enterpris- 
ing ; little  better,  in  fact,  than  accom- 
plished buccaniers  and  pirates.  Yes,  pi- 
rates; they  deserve  no  softer  name;  for 
they  made  it  a rule  to  seize  upon  the  pro- 
perly and  possessions  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  and  French,  whenever  op- 
portunity offered,  and  in  time  of  profound 
peace  as  well  as  of  war.  And  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  English  govern- 
ment, instead  of  punishing  them  for  their 
robberies  on  the  high  seas,  or  their  un- 
principled aggressions  on  the  often  de- 
fenceless colonies  of  its  Catholic  neigh- 
bors, winked  at  their  excesses,  and  even 
rewarded  them  for  their  boldness  and 
success.  If  Protestantism  inclined  Eng- 
land to  adopt  this  line  of  policy,  and  if 
Protestantism  formed  the  character  of  her 
early  navigators,  then  is  Protestantism 
fully  welcome  to  all  the  glory  of  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  England’s  commer- 
cial greatness  in  modern  times.  Perhaps, 
the  secret  of  her  success  may  be,  that,  as 
a nation,  she  was  emancipated  by  the  re- 
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formation  from  the  harassing  thraldom  of 
a conscience,  and  her  Catholic  neighbors, 
not  having  been  vouchsafed  the  same 
amount  of  light  or  freedom,  still  went  on 
iii  the  old  fashioned  way  of  doing  what  is 
right,  and  committing  consequences  to 
God.  We  do  not  assert  this  as  a fact ; we 
merely  offer  it  as  a theory,  as  plausible  at 
least,  and  as  well  lounded,  as  that  which 
ascribes  England’s  modern  greatness  to 
her  Protestantism. 

But  if  Catholicity  is  true,  and  Protest- 
antism false,  how  and  why  could  God’s 
providence  permit  that  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries above  named  should  decline,  and 
that  Protestant  England  should  attain 
to  so  unexampled  a prosperity?  We 
might  answer  this  question — which  has 
often  puzzled  the  simple-minded  inquirer 
— by  asking  another  of  a similar  import : 
why  does  God  often  permit  wicked  men 
to  accumulate  wealth  and  roll  in  luxury, 
while  the  virtuous  are  often  poor,  misera- 
ble, and  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ? why 
are  Jews  generally  wealthy,  and  Chris- 
tians often  poor  and  destitute?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  wicked  are  more  the  favorites 
of  heaven  than  the  good  ? Or  is  it  for  a 
precisely  contrary  reason ; that  according 
to  the  views  of  God,  who  takes  in  eternity 
along  with  time,  riches  are  usually  a 
curse,  and  poverty  a blessing?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  virtuous,  who  seek  after  eternal 
blessings  and  disparage  those  of  time,  are 
reserved  for  a higher  reward  than  this 
world  can  bestow ; and  the  wicked,  who 
seek  only  this  world,  and  have  to  expect 
no  ulterior  reward,  are  often  remunerated 
for  their  merely  human  virtues  with  merely 
human  and  temporal  blessings  ? Is  it  that 
the  awful  saying  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
reference  to  the  proud  Pharisees  who 
sought  only  human  praise — they  have 
received  their  reward — is  verified  in 
their  regard  ? Has  England  received  her 
reward  in  this  world,  and  is  she  to  look 
for  nothing  beyond  it  ? Are  her  grasping 
ambition,  and  her  quenchless  desire  to 
accumulate  wealth  and  to  extend  her 
power  by  all  means,  whether  lawful  or 
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not,  really  deserving  of  any  higher  re- 
ward ? The  day  of  judgment  will  reveal 
this,  and  many  other  awful  things,  in  re- 
gard both  to  individuals  and  to  nations. 
Till  then,  other  nations  less  favored  may 
hold  up  their  heads,  and  abide  their  time, 
with  bosoms  filled  with  hope. 

11.  But  let  us  look  9 little  more  closely 
into  this  boasted  cominercial  greatness  of 
England,  and  see  how  it  affects  the  masses 
of  the  English  population,  how  far  it  pro- 
motes their  worldly  happiness,  and  how 
their  social  condition  compares  with  that 
of  their  Catholic  neighbors  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  will  naturally  bring 
us  to  the  examination  of  the  second  ques- 
tion proposed  above — whether  it  be  really 
a fact  that  England  and  other  Protestant 
countries  are  so  much  in  advance  of  Cath- 
olic countries  in  social  condition  and  in 
the  comforts  of  every  day  life. 

Is  it,  then,  true,  that  superior  commer- 
cial activity  and  greater  skill  in  manufac- 
tures are  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  happiness  of  a people?  Do 
they  enrich  the  masses,  or  do  they  not 
rather  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
masses  ? Look  at  England,  and  what  do 
you  see?  A land  of  the  boldest  social 
contrasts  : overgrown  fortunes  in  the  few, 
and  squalid  misery  in  the  many  ; splendid 
palaces,  and  miserable  hovels ; men  and 
women  rolling  in  brilliant  equipages,  and 
haggard  multitudes  crying  aloud  for  bread 
to  prevent  starvation  at  their  very  carriage 
windows;  speculators  amassing  enormous 
wealth  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
a mass  of  wretched  operatives  worked 
almost  to  death,  and  nearly  starving  in  the 
midst  of  their  hard  labor  to  sustain  life ; 
immense  profits  realized  by  avaricious 
capitalists;  with  the  price  of  labor  cut 
down  to  the  very  starving  point;  in  a 
word,  active  industry  and  bold  enterprise 
every  where,  and  yet  a laboring  popula- 
tion often  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and 
badly  housed,  and  very  far  from  being 
either  well  instructed  or  moral.* 

* That  great  poet  and  humorist,  the  late  Thomas 
Hood,  has  adwrablj  hit  off  the  condition  of  the 


For  the  truth  of  this  picture,  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  official  reports  re- 
cently presented  to  the  British  parliament, 
setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  operatives 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  the 
collieries.  The  philosophic  observer  will 
not  fail  to  trace  this  sad  poverty  and  mis- 
ery of  the  laboring  population  of  England 
to  that  insatiate  spirit  of  avarice — so  com- 
mon in  highly  commercial  communities 
— which  abstracts  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  many  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  few, 
who  have  already  more  than  they  can 
usefully  dispose  of.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  Protestant  principle  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  matters,  a principle 
that  sets  up  each  man  for  himself,  and,  as 
it  were,  isolates  him  from  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  has  tended  greatly  to  fos- 
ter a selfish  spirit  in  the  rich,  to  feed  their 
avarice,  and  to  render  them  insensible  to 
the  hardships  and  plaints  of  poverty. 
While  England  was  Catholic,  charity  was 
a golden  coin  which  freely  circulated  every 
where ; since  she  has  become  Protestant, 
it  is  seldom  heard  of,  except  at  public 
dinners,  in  subscription  lists,  or  in  the 

laboring  poor  in  England,  in  his  “Song  of  th« 
Shirt.”  We  will  insert  three  stanzas  of  this 
whimsical,  but  feeling  little  poem,  in  which  the 
poor,  hard- worked  female  operatise  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a sad  soliloquy  with  herself  oo 
her  hard  condition.  The  case  may  apply  as  well 
to  laborers  of  the  other  sex,  if  not  even  better. 

“ But  why  do  I talk  of  death. 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone ; 

1 hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I keep, 

O God  ! that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

“ Work,  work,  work ! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 

And  what  are  its  wages?  A bed  of  straw — 
A crust  of  bread — and  rags. 

That  shattered  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 
A table — a broken  chair — 

And  a wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there. 

C«  • • • • • 

O ! but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  aud  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet. 

For  only  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I used  to  feel. 

Before  I knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a meal !” 
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work-house.  Those  who  do  such  high 
sounding  charities  “ have  received  their 
reward.” 

The  impoverished  and  miserable  con- 
dition of  Catholic  Ireland  is  sometimes 
pointed  to  as  an  instance  of  the  improvi- 
dence which  Catholicity  generates  in  those 
who  profess  its  principles ; while  the  su- 
perior wealth  and  thriftiness  of  the  Irish 
and  English  Protestant  population  are 
proudly  set  forth,  as  the  natural  results 
of  Protestantism.  Shame  on  those  who 
seriously  allege  this  as  an  argument! 
What  but  English  tyranny  and  Protestant 
rapacity  brought  about  this  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant Irish?  What  but  the  most  heartless 
avarice  and  the  most  grinding  oppression, 
originally  brought  about,  and  has  since 
perpetuated  the  miseries  of  Catholic  Ire- 
land ? Is  it  fair  or  generous  first  to  rob  a 
man  of  his  lands,  and  to  rifle  his  pockets, 
and  then  taunt  him  with  his  poverty  and 
degradation?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
is  done  by  those  who  strive  to  make  such 
capital  out  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland. 
At  least  three-fourths  of  the  landed  estate 
in  Ireland  are  in  the  hands  of  Protestants, 
who  constitute  scarcely  an  eighth  of  the 
population;  and,  in  most  instances,  this 
property  was  wrested  from  the  original 
Catholic  proprietors  by  the  most  lawless 
and  high-handed  violence — by  confisca- 
tion backed  by  military  force.  Protestant- 
ism has  surely  no  reason  to  boast  of  its 
ascendancy  of  wealth  and  influence  in 
Ireland ; and  the  Irish  Catholics  have  much 
greater  reason  to  boast  of  their  poverty, 
induced  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
ancient  faith,  than  have  Irish  Protestants 
to  vaunt  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  Protestant 
political  economists  should  never  even 
breathe  the  name  of  Ireland,  lest  it  should 
choke  their  utterance. 

England  and  France  may  offer  a fairer 
example  of  the  relative  social  conditions  of 
two  neighboring  masses  of  population,  the 
one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic.  Mr. 
Laing  has  instituted  the  comparison  be- 
tween them,  and  we  are  willing  to  abide  by 


his  candid  judgment  in  the  matter.  Con- 
sidering that  he  is  a British  subject,  with 
strong  prejudices  against  both  the  religion 
and  the  policy  of  France,  his  authority  is 
surely  unexceptionable.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  exhibit,  in  a very  condensed 
form,  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  social  features 
of  each  country. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between 
England  and  France  is  connected  with 
the  laws  of  inheritance.  In  England  there 
exists  an  hereditary  aristocracy  who  hold, 
by  regular  descent  from  the  father  to  the 
eldest  son,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the 
landed  property.  The  law  provides  for 
this  entailment  of  vast  landed  estates  by 
the  most  rigid  enactments.  A titled  land- 
lord is  not  allowed  to  divide  or  diminish 
his  property  in  lands;  he  can  only  use 
the  fruits  of  them  during  his  life-time, 
when  they  descend  entire  to  the  oldest  son. 
The  natural  result  of  this  feature  in  Eng- 
lish social  economy,  is,  that  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  and  that  the  vast 
body  of  the  English  agricultural  popula- 
tion consists  of  mere  tenants,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  great  landlords.  In  France 
the  case  is  widely  different.  The  law  of 
primogeniture  was  abolished  in  1789;  and 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  has  been  to  de- 
stroy the  hereditary  aristocracy  with  vast 
entailed  estates,  and  to  make  at  least  one 
half  of  the  entire  population  landed  pro- 
prietors, thereby  giving  them  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  and  stimulating  them  to 
increased  industry.  According  to  the  sta- 
tistical returns  lately  published  by  M. 
Dupin,  “ the  amount  of  arable  land  at 
present  in  France  is  little  more  than  it 
was  in  1789,  but  the  population  is  in- 
creased by  about  eight  millions;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  property 
by  the  law  of  succession,  one-half  of  the 
whole  population  are  proprietors,  and, 
counting  their  families,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  are  engaged  in  the  direct  cultivation 
of  the  soil.”* 

The  result  of  this  sub-division  of  pro- 
* Quoted  by  Laing;  p.  7 * 
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perty  has  been — as  Mr.  Laing  dearly 
proves  against  Arthur  Young  and  the 
Edinburg  reviewers — greatly  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  the  French  popu- 
lation, to  add  to  their  comforts,  and  to 
develop  to  a much  greater  extent  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil.  Instead  of  vast  estates 
but  half  cultivated,  France  is  now  cut  up 
into  smaller  properties  to  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  garden  culture  have  been  applied. 
The  beneficial  changes  brought  about  in 
little  more  than  half  a century,  during 
which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  pre- 
sent a satisfactory  proof  that  the  abolition 
of  entailment  in  estates  has  been  of  vast 
utility  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  afford 
likewise  an  earnest  of  still  greater  im- 
provement in  the  social  condition  of 
France.  Nay,  more ; Mr.  Laing  proves 
that  the  condition  of  the  French  people  is 
better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of 
the  English  in  similar  circumstances. 
We  will  extract  a portion  of  his  testimony 
and  reasoning  on  this  curious  subject. 

“What  is  the  condition  of  their  (the 
French)  laboring  class  at  present,  com- 
pared to  that  of  our  own  ? The  only 
means  of  comparison  is  to  take  one  class 
of  men,  whose  condition  is  in  all  countries 
the  same  relatively  to  that  of  the  common 
laborer,  the  military — and  to  compare  the 
condition  of  the  common  laborer  in  each 
country,  with  that  of  the  common  soldier. 
Now  in  England,  since  1816,  no  bounty, 
or  even  trilling  bounty,  is  required  to 
obtain  recruits  for  the  army  ; and  none 
but  men  of  the  best  description  as  to  age, 
health,  and  stature,  are  received.  The 
inference  to  be  made  is,  that  the  condition 
of  our  common  soldier  is  so  much  belter 
than,  or  so  equal  to,  the  condition  of  our 
common  laborer,  that  little  or  no  induce- 
ment of  bounty  is  required  to  make  able- 
bodied  men  enlist  in  sufficient  numbers. 
But  the  condition  of  our  soldier  has  not 
been  altered  for  the  better  since  the  peace, 
since  1816.  It  is  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  class  that  has  altered  for  the 
worse.  In  England,  as  in  France,  the 
soldier  is  fed,  paid,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
precisely  as  he  was  five  and  twenty  years 
a^o.  But  in  France,  although  the  term 
of  service  is  only  for  six  years,  so  far  are 
the  laboring  class  from  such  a condition 
as  to  enlist  without  the  inducement  of 
bounty,  that  from  1800  to  2000  francs,  or 


.£80  sterling,  are  usually  offered  for  a re- 
cruit, to  serve  as  a substitute  for  one  who 
is  drawn  by  ballot  for  the  army.  Clubs 
and  assurance  companies  are  established 
all  over  France,  for  providing  substitutes 
for  the  members  who  may  happen  to  be 
drawn  for  the  service.  The  inference  to 
be  made  is,  that  here  the  condition  of  the 
common  laborer  is  too  good  to  be  ex- 
changed lor  that  of  the  common  soldier 
without  the  inducement  of  a premium; 
his  labor  too  valuable  to  be  given  for  the 
mere  living  and  pay  of  the  soldier,  al- 
though the  soldier’s  pay  and  living  are  as 
good,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  and  price  of  provisions,  as  in 
England.  How  ludicrous,  as  one  sits  on 
the  deck  of  a fine  steam-vessel  going  down 
the  Saone,  or  the  Rhone,  or  the  Seine, 
passing  every  half- hour  other  steam- 
vessels,  and  every  five  or  six  miles  under 
iron-suspension  bridges,  and  past  canals, 
short  factory  rail-roads  even,  and  new 
built  factories — how  laughable  now  to 
read  the  lugubrious  predictions  of  Arthur 
Young  half  a century  ago,  of  Birbeck  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  of  the  Edinburg 
Review  some  twenty  years  ago,  about  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  French 
law  of  succession  ! f A pauper  warren  !* 
Look  up  from  the  page,  and  laugh.  Look 
around  upon  the  actual  prosperity,  the 
well-being,  and  the  rising  industry  of  this 
people  under  their  system.  Look  at  the 
activity  on  their  rivers,  at  the  new  factory 
chimneys  against  the  horizon,  at  the 
steam-boats,  canals,  roads,  coal  works, 
wherever  nature  gives  any  opening  to 
enterprise.”* 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  physical  com- 
forts of  life,  that  the  bulk  of  the  French 
people  are  much  better  off  than  that  of  the 
English ; it  is  also  in  matters  of  higher 
moment — in  honesty,  in  politeness,  and 
in  the  suavity  and  high  tone  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Let  us  again  listen  to  the  can- 
did Scotchman. 

“ Let  us  do  justice  to  the  French  char- 
acter. Their  self-command,  their  upon- 
honor  principle,  is  very  remarkable  and 
much  more  generally  diffused  than  among 
our  own  population.  They  are,  I be- 
lieve, A MORE  HONEST  PEOPLE  THAN  THE 

British.  The  beggar,  who  is  evidently 
hungry,  respects  the  fruit  upon  the  road- 
side within  his  reach,  although  there  is 
nobody  to  protect  it.  Property  is  much 
respected  in  France ; and  in  bringing  up 

* Pp.  77-8. 
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children,  this  fidelity  towards  the  property 
of  others  seems  much  more  carefully  in- 
culcated by  parents  in  the  lowest  class,  in 
the  home-education  of  iheir  children,  than 
with  us.  This  respect  for  the  property 
is  closely  connected  with  that  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  our  neighbors,  which  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  good  manners. 
This  is  carefully  inculcated  in  children  of 
all  ranks  in  France.  They  are  taught  to 
do  what  is  pleasing  and  agreeable  to 
others.  We  are  too  apt  to  undervalue 
this  spirit,  as  tending  merely  to  superficial 
accomplishments,  to  empty  compliment 
in  words,  and  unmeaning  appearance  in 
acts.  But,  in  reality,  this  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  others  in  all  we  do  is  a moral 
habit  of  great  value,  where  it  is  generally 
diffused,  and  enters  into  the  home  train- 
ing of  every  family.  It  is  an  education 
both  of  the  parent  and  child  in  morals, 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  external 
manners.  Our  lower  and  middle  classes 
are  deficient  in  this  kind  of  family  educa- 
tion  It  is  a fine  distinction 

of  the  French  national  character,  and 
social  economy,  that  practical  morality  is 
more  generally  taught  through  manners, 
among  and  by  the  peoplethemselves,  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  One  or  two 
striking  instances  of  this  general  respect 
for  property  have  occurred  to  me  in  tra- 
velling in  France.  I once  forgot  my  um- 
brella in  a diligence  going  to  Bordeaux, 
in  which  I travelled  as  far  as  Tours.  My 
umbrella  went  on  to  Bordeaux  and  re- 
turned to  Tours  in  the  corner  of  the  coach, 
without  being  appropriated  by  any  of 
the  numerous  passengers,  or  work  people, 
who  must  have  passed  through  it  on  so 
long  a journey,  and  had  this  stray  un- 
owned article  before  them.  I once  travel- 
led from  Paris  to  Boulogne  with  a gentle- 
man who  had  come  up  the  same  road  a 
few  days  before.  We  were  conversing 
on  this  very  subject,  the  honesty  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  he  recollected  hav- 
ing left  on  the  table  of  one  of  the  inns  half 
a basket  of  grapes,  worth  about  twelve 
sous,  which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  he 
would  find  safe.  On  arriving,  he  asked 
the  waiter  if  he  had  seen  the  grapes,  and 
they  were  instantly  produced,  as  a matter 
of  course,  out  of  a press  in  which  they 
had  been  carefully  put  away  as  properly 
not  belonging  to  the  house.”* 

These  little  incidents  speak  volumes  for 
the  honesty  of  the  French  people.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  if  an  umbrella  were 


lost  in  a stage  coach  in  England,  the 
United  Stales,  or  any  Protestant  counfry 
of  Europe,  the  owner  would  never  even 
think  of  its  recovery.  In  those  countries, 
these  and  similar  articles  are  but  too  often 
regarded  as  common  property,  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  finder. 

Protestant  Holland  and  Catholic  Bel- 
gium present  another  very  fair  field  of 
comparison  between  the  relative  social 
comforts  and  prosperity  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  populations  in  Europe.  The 
two  little  kingdoms  are  immediately  ad- 
joining each  other;  and  until  the  tyranny 
and  intolerance  of  the  Dutch  government 
drove  the  Belgians  into  a revolution  in 
1830,  they  had  formed  but  one  kingdom 
since  the  settlement  of  Europe  by  the 
allied  powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815.  Now  what  is  the  relative  con- 
dition of  these  two  people?  There  is  no 
comparison  between  them.  In  industry, 
in  enterprise,  in  manufactures,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  enlightenment,  and  in  political 
liberty,  the  Catholic  Belgians  are  im- 
measurably ahead  of  the  Protestant  Dutch. 
All  Belgium  is  cultivated  as  a garden  ; it 
is  filled,  like  France,  with  small  landed 
proprietors  whose  industry  fully  brings  out 
the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  fills  the 
country  with  abundance.  It  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  territory,  perhaps  the  most 
populous,  as  well  as  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  certainly  the 
freest  and  the  most  tolerant  monarchy  in 
the  world. 

In  one  thing  only  can  Holland  claim 
the  precedency  over  Belgium — in  com- 
merce; but  even  in  this  respect,  Holland 
has  greatly  declined  of  late,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  advantages  of  her  position. 

“In  the  deserted  streets  of  Delft,  and 
Leyden,  and  Haarlem,”  says  Mr.  Laing, 
“ the  grass  is  growing  through  the  seams 
of  the  brick  pavements;  the  ragged  petti- 
coat flutters  in  the  wind  out  of  the  draw- 
ing room  casements  of  a palace  ; the  echo 
of  wooden  shoes  clattering  through  empty 
saloons,  tells  of  past  magnificence — of  ac- 
tual indigence.”* 


*Pp.  79-80. 
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Even  during  the  period  of  her  greatest 
commercial  prosperity,  when  her  honest 
burghers  suddenly  became  purse-proud 
millionaires,  and  her  fleets  contended  with 
those  of  England  for  the  ascendancy  on 
the  high  seas,  the  mass  of  her  population 
derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  over- 
grown fortunes  of  a few  lucky  adven- 
turers. 

“ How  little  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  the  boors  or  pea- 
sants, or  even  the  burgesses  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  had  been  acted  upon  by 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  commer- 
cial class  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  may  be  seen  in  their  dwellings, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  enjoyments,  and 
habits  of  civilized  life.  These  are  all  of 
the  make,  material,  and  age,  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  power  and  opulence  of  Hol- 
land— of  the  age  of  Q,ueen%Elizabeth — 
and  have  remained,  unchanged  and  un- 
improved, until  that  power  and  opulence  • 
have  fallen  again  to  the  level  from  which 
they  rose.  A commercial  class,  an  aris- 
tocracy of  capitalists,  numerous  perhaps 
as  a moneyed  body,  but  nothing  as  a na- 
tional mass,  were  alone  acted  upon  by 
this  commercial  prosperity ; and  when 
trade  gradually  removed  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  Dutch  capitalist,  without 
changing  his  domicil,  easily  transferred 
his  capital  to  where  the  use  of  it  was 
wanted  and  profitable.  Holland  remains 
a country  full  of  capitalists  and  paupers ; 
her  wealth  giving  little  employment,  com- 
paratively, to  her  own  population  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  adding  little  to  their 
prosperity,  well-being,  and  habits  of  ac- 
tivity in  producing  and  enjoying  the  ob- 
jects of  civilized  life.”* 

While  Belgium  has  the  best  rail- roads, 
the  briskest  manufactures,  and  the  most 
free  and  thriving  population  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  Holland  has  little  to  de- 
pend on  but  her  commerce,  and  this  re- 
source has  now  well  nigh  failed  her.  The 
poor  abound  in  every  district,  and  their 
condition  is  indeed  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Even  the  charitable  institutions 
devised  for  their  relief  are,  like  most  other 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, little  better  than  state  prisons,  or 
else  they  are  agricultural  colonies  in  bar- 

• P.  43. 


ren  places  beyond  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in 
which  paupers  are  compelled  to  labor, 
like  English  convicts  sent  out  to  Botany 
bay.*  Mr.  Laing  gives  us  the  following 
appreciation  of  the  Dutch  character  as 
compared  with  the  English : 

“The  Dutch  people,  eminently  charitable 
and  benevolent  as  a public,  their  country 
full  of  beneficent  institutions  admirably 
conducted  and  munificently  supported,  (!) 
are,  as  individuals,  somewhat  rough,  hard, 
and,  although  it  be  uncharitable  to  say  so, 
uncharitable  and  unfeeling.  We  have, 
too,  at  home,  our  excellent  benevolent 
men,  who  will  subscribe  their  sovereign, 
or  their  twenty,  to  an  hospital,  house  of 
refuge,  or  missionary  or  charitable  society 
for  the  relief  or  instruction  of  the  poor ; 
but,  on  principle,  withhold  their  penny 
from  the  shivering  female  on  their  door- 
steps, imploring  alms  for  the  pale,  sickly 
infant  in  her  arms.  They  are  right  on 
principle  and  consideration,  quite  right ; 
but  one  is  not  particularly  in  love  with 
such  quiie-right  people.  The  instinct  of 
benevolence  in  the  heart  is  worth  a whole 
theory  of  such  •political  economy  in  the 
head.”f 

We  may  here  remark,  in  general,  that 
there  is  much  more  real  charity  exhibited 
towards  the  poor  in  Catholic  than  in  Pro- 
testant countries.  In  the  former,  besides 
individual  alms  cheerfully  and  unostenta- 
tiously bestowed,  there  are  splendid  pub- 
lic charities  richly  endowed  in  all  the  great 
cities,  where  every  thing  is  provided  for 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  desti- 
tute of  all  classes.  These  charities  are  not 
mere  state  establishments,  supported  by  a 
burdensome  taxation,  and  served  by  state 
hirelings  at  so  much  a day,  as  are  the 
“ admirably  conducted  and  munificently 
supported  ” charitable  institutions'of  Hol- 
land, and  of  all  other  Protestant  countries 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; but  they 
are  often  the  creations  of  a real  Christian 
charity  in  individuals,  who  bestow  freely 
and  abundantly  of  their  wealth  for  this 
noble  purpose ; and  they  are  not  served  by 
mercenaries,  who  seem  disposed  to  do 
just  as  little  as  is  compatible  with  a re- 

• For  a description  of  these  colonies,  tee  Laing, 
p.  48,  seqq. 

t P.  46. 
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taining  of  their  situation  and  a drawing 
of  their  stated  salary,  but  by  men  and 
women,  who  act  from  religious  motives, 
and  freely  and  cheerfully  do  whatever  is 
in  their  power  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity,  and  all  this  for  the  love  of  God 
whose  special  favorites  the  poor  are  con- 
sidered to  be  by  the  Catholic  church. 
Whoever  will  lake  the  trouble  fully  and 
impartially  to  examine  the  history  and 
character  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  chari- 
ties, cannot  fail  to  notice  these  character- 
istic traits  in  both,  and  to  mark  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  in 
all  the  particulars  above  indicated.  Ex- 
ceptions there  may  be,  but  the  general 
rule  is  as  we  have  stated  it. 

There  seems  to  be  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries, 
that,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  are 
viewed  by  the  law,  and  too  often  by  the 
people  themselves,  as  state  criminals,  and 
are  treated  accordingly;  in  the  former, 
they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  compass  ion, 
and  are  almost  always  accosted  with 
kindness,  and  treated  with  tenderness. 
Vagrant,  vagabond — no  epithet  is  too 
strong  for  the  English  or  even  American 
beggar.  Is  not  this  but  too  often  the  case 
amongst  ourselves?  And  yet,  are  our 
Protestant  brethren  generally  uncharita- 
ble? We  do  not  say  so.  The  fault  is 
more  that  of  society  than  of  individuals; 
more  that  of  their  religion  than  of  any  na- 
tural hard-heartedness  in  those  who  pro- 
fess it.  Protestantism,  we  repeat  it,  ne- 
cessarily fosters  a spirit  of  isolation,  of 
individualism,  of  selfishness,  of  pride ; and 
it  was  only  Protestantism  that  could  have 
made  generally  current  the  popular  max- 
im : “every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all.”  In  Catholic  countries,  the  social 
feeling  is  much  stronger,  and  such  a 
maxim  would  grate  harshly  on  the  popu- 
lar ear;  its  general  acceptance  would  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  Laing  not  only  asserts,  but  proves, 
that  the  Catholic  population  of  Prussia 
is  more  industrious,  enterprising,  and 


wealthy,  as  well  as  more  free  and  en- 
lightened on  their  rights  and  wants,  than 
the  Protestant  population  of  the  same 
kingdom.  He  also  shows  that  this  supe- 
riority is  fairly  traceable,  not  only  to  their 
position  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  France  or  Poland,  but  also  to  their 
principles  as  Catholics  exempting  them 
from  the  iron  religious  supremacy  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  and  placing  their  spir- 
itual rights  under  the  special  guardianship 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.*  But  we  must  here 
advert  to  another  very  striking  feature 
which  existed  in  the  social  economy  of 
Prussia  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — a peculiarity  which,  we  be- 
lieve, was  also  found  until  lately  in  Den- 
mark, and  in  several  other  Protestant 
kingdoms  or  principalities  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  allude  to  the  feudal  or  serf- 
system,  which  degraded  the  mass  of  the 
population  into  the  veriest  staves  that  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  life — slaves  who  were 
mere  fixtures  on  the  soil,  and  were  bought 
and  sold  with  it  according  to  the  interest 
or  caprice  of  their  masters.  This  horri- 
ble system  of  thraldom  does  not,  we  think, 
now  exist  in  any  European  country,  ex- 
cept Russia,  and  Poland,  the  poor  crushed 
victim  of  Russia ; it  certainly  has  not  ex- 
isted for  centuries  in  any  country  where 
Catholicity  was  enabled  to  exercise  its  in- 
fluence untrammelled  and  uncontrolled. 
From  the  time  that,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Voltaire — an  implacable  enemy 
of  the  papacy  and  of  all  religion — the  no- 
ble Pontiff  Alexander  III,  by  his  declara- 
tion in  the  third  geneial  council  of  Lateran 
in  1167,  “ broke  the  bonds  of  ten  millions 
of  European  serfs,”  the  serf-system  had 
been  abolished,  or  greatly  abated,  in  all 
the  kingdoms  in  which  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  popes  could  be  felt.  This 
genial  influence,  however,  had  been  slow 
in  penetrating  into  the  cold  regions  of 
northern  Europe;  it  had  not  penetrated  at 
all  into  Russia,  where  the  papacy  was 
despised,  and  its  declarations  treated  K 
contempt 

•Pp.  155,  n 
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Such  being  the  facts  of  history,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  that  Prussia  and  other 
Protestant  kingdoms  of  northern  Europe 
actually  riveted  the  bondage  of  the  poor 
peasantry,  and  retained,  or  rather  renewed, 
the  degrading  serf-system,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  reformation  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century ! At  the 
commencement  of  the  reformation,  the 
German  peasants  had  risen  in  mass,  and 
bad  struck  for  their  civil  and  political 
rights.  The  German  princes,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Luther  himself,  and  of  the 
other  principal  reformers,  had  crushed 
their  revolt  by  main  force,  and  had 
drowned  their  cries  for  liberty  in  their 
blood.  For  almost  three  centuries  from 
that  date,  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before ; 
and  the  reformation,  which  talked  so  much 
about  its  love  of  human  liberty,  and  en- 
veighed  so  loudly  against  the  enslaving 
tyranny  of  Rome,  actually  kept  the  mass 
of  its  own  followers,  for  almost  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  most  galling  and  degrading 
of  all  servitudes ! That  such  is  the  fact, 
will  appear  from  the  following  testimony 
of  Mr.  Laing : 

“ If  the  serf  deserted,  he  was  brought 
back  by  the  military,  who  patrolled  the 
roads  lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  peasants  into  the  free  towns, 
their  only  secure  asylum,  and  was  im- 
prisoned, fed  on  bread  and  water  in  the 
black  hole,  which  existed  on  every  baro- 
nial estate,  and  flogged.  The  condition 
of  these  bom  serfs  was  very  similar  to  | 


that  of  the  negro  slaves  on  the  West  In- 
dia estate  during  the  apprenticeship  term, 
before  their  final  emancipation.  Thu 
system  was  in  full  vigor  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  not  merely  in 
remote  unfrequented  corners  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  in  the  centre  of  her  civilization, 
all  around  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  for  in- 
stance, in  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  over  all  Prussia.”* 

Our  readers  may  now  perceive,  who 
have  been  the  real  friends  of  the  poor,  and 
the  real  champions  of  human  liberty,  the 
Protestants  or  the  Catholics.  While  the 
former  have  talked  and  boasted  much, 
they  have  really  effected  little,  or  rather 
their  actions  have  but  too  often  sadly*  be- 
lied their  professions.  The  latter  have  said 
little,  but  have  done  much.  And  the  result 
of  these  two  opposite  lines  of  conduct  is 
plainly  traceable  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  poor — the  bulk  of  the  population — 
in  most  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries 
of  Europe. 

We  have  yet  much  more  to  say  on  this 
most  interesting  subject ; we  have  yet  to 
speak  of  the  social  condition  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  we  have  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant countries  in  regard  to  the  moral 
and  religious  conditions  of  their  respective 
populations.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  a Magazine  article, 
and  our  readers  will,  we  are  confident, 
pardon  us  if  we  defer  these  important 
topics  to  a future  paper. 

•P.  104. 
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The  Dark  Ages  ; A Series  of  Essayt,  in- 
tending to  Uhutrate  the  State  of  Religion 
and  Literature  m the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh , 
and  twelfth  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
R.  Maitland,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A., 
“Librarian  to  his  grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  keeper  of 
the  MSS.  at  Lambeth.”  From  the 
second  London  edition.  New  York: 
Published  by  J.  A.  Sparks,  161  Fulton 
street.  1846.  Nos.  6 and  7,  vol.  3,  of 
the  “ Churchman’s  Library.” 

CATHOLICS,  to  whom 
English  is  the  vernacu- 
lar, we  can  now  say 
that  we  have  a litera- 
ture. The  same  could 
with  difficulty  have 
been  remarked  of  a period,  not  more  distant 
even  than  the  last  generation.  We  were, 
indeed,  but  a few  years  since,  almost  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  access  to  the  literature 
of  our  language ; particularly  works  of  a 
fighter  and  more  ornate  class.  The  ex- 
clusion extended  to  nearly  the  entire  round 
of  English  authorship,  not  only  to  fiction, 
poetry  and  works  of  fancy,  but  likewise 
to  history,  biography,  and  even  the  written 
details  of  art  and  science.  The  reader,  if 
he  consulted  at  all  those  sources  of  “ Eng- 
lish undefiled,”  must  needs  have  done  so 
at  the  expense  of  his  feelings  and  tastes, 
almost  of  his  principles,  as  a Catholic. 
A sentiment,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  an  in- 
considerate prejudice,  an  unreasoning 
hostility  against  the  church,  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Protestant  mind.  Authors  by 
profession  had  long  written  for  a Protest- 
ant public,  and  depended  for  support  upon 
the  favor  with  which  their  productions 
were  received  by  that  public.  That  will 
be,  indeed,  a golden  age,  when  the  author 
will  consult  the  discursive  faculty  of  his 
Vol.  VI.— No.  1 2 


genius  and  taste,  and  not  the  favor  of 
readers  and  patrons,  discriminating  only  in 
accordance  with  opinions  already  formed. 
Most  probably  we  shall  never  see  that 
day,  whatever  changes  may  take  place, 
if  man  remain  what  man  has  been.  At 
any  rate,  no  literary  Utopia  of  the  kind 
has  been  realized  during  the  Protestant 
ages  of  English  literature,  through  which 
we  have  passed.  The  writers  en  amateur . 
few  in  comparison  with  those  who  exer- 
cise the  art  for  bread,  were  hedged  in 
from  a generous  use  of  the  pen  by  a sim- 
ilar barrier.  They  sought  after  fame,  and 
this  was  only  to  be  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  a clipping  of  the  wings  of  genius,  a 
subserviency  to  the  tastes  and  appetites 
of  the  day.  The  blame  rested,  not  so 
much  with  men  of  letters,  as  with  a com- 
munity imbued  with  an  exclusively  Pro- 
testant taste,  spirit  and  principle  of  con- 
duct, and  seeking  in  all  things  offensive 
weapons  with  which  to  wound  the 
church,  the  great  ohject  of  obloquy  and 
hostility.  History  was  falsified.  The 
entire  round  of  literature  was  corrupted 
to  that  object  and  intent.  Even  the  ro- 
mance, the  novel,  the  tale  of  fictitious  joy 
or  sorrow,  was  made  the  medium  of  de- 
traction and  calumny,  and  a most  effective 
assailant  of  the  faith.  The  envenomed 
dagger  and  the  poisoned  bowl,  became 
favorite  implements  in  the  hands  of  their 
dramatis  persona,  who  were  plotting 
priests,  treacherous  monks,  or  faithless 
nuns,  we  had  almost  said  for  the  most 
part,  and  seemed,  throughout  every 
change  of  scene  and  event  of  the  plot,  to 
be  intent  only  on  blackening,  in  the  most 
hideous  manner,  that  which  they  were 
presumed  and  brought  forward  to  repre- 
sent* 

* As  an  illustration  of  the  insidious  manner  in 
which  even  the  common  literature  of  the  school 
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Under  such  auspices,  and  amidst  so 
great  difficulties,  how  could  the  Catholic 
gentleman  of  those  days  become  a belles- 
lettres  writer,  or  even  scholar,  except  by 
some  special  providence,  or  even  a mira- 
cle? As  a reader,  or  student  even,  he 
could  not  but  revolt  from  the  pages  he 
perused.  The  reality  of  wrong  and  con- 
tumely stared  him  out  of  countenance  at 
every  line,  discouraged  his  aspirations, 
and  taught  him  to  seek  some  other  chan- 
nel for  his  genius.  What  was  his  hope  or 
encouragement,  or  what  patrons  had  he 
as  a writer?  The  author  must  have 
stimulus,  besides  the  approval  of  his  own 
fireside,  and  beyond  the  little  circle  of  his 
immediate  acquaintance.  Some  substan- 
tial reward  could  alone  suffice  to  spur 
him  onward  in  that  strenuous  and  con- 
tinued exertion,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  great  work  of  genius  and 
mental  labor.  Thus,  comparatively,  very 
little  was  achieved  by  the  Catholic  mind, 
during  the  Protestant  ages  of  our  literature, 
and  that  little  by  a great  mind  here  and 
there  that  arose  superior  to  obstacles  of 
every  kind,  and  originated  productions 
honorable  to  the  church.  These  few  cases 
however  were  but  as  exceptions  to  a rule, 
and  impressed  no  character  on  the  gene- 
ration in  which  they  occurred.  The  lit- 
erature of  that  day  was  Protestant  in 
principle,  tendency  and  detail,  and  so 
continued  up  to  a very  recent  period. 
It  was  not  alone  defective,  from  its  exclu- 
sive and  partial  tone  and  bias,  as  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  church,  but  also  from  an 
inherent  fault,  springing  from  the  absence 

room  was  made  to  bear  upon,  and  excite  prejudice 
against  the  church,  weextraetthe  following  from 
the  pages  of  the  candid  Cobbctt : “ Undeniable 
as  is  the  fact,  that  the  « Reformation*  robbed  the 
poor  of  their  patrimony ; clear  as  we  shall,  by- 
and-by,  see  the  proofs  of  its  power  in  creating 
paupers,  and  in  taking  from  the  higher  all  com- 
passion for  the  lower  classes,  how  incessant  have 
been  the  efforts,  how  crafty  the  schemes,  to  make 
us  believe  precisely  the  contrary  ! If  the  salva- 
tion of  their  own  souls  had  been  the  object  they 
had  ju  view,  the  deceivers  could  not  have  labored 
with  more  pains  and  anxiety.  They  have  parti- 
cularly bent  their  attention  to  the  implanting  of 
their  falsehoods  in  the  minds  of  children.  The 
press  has  teemed,  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
with  cheap  books  haviag  this  object  principally 
in  view.  Of  one  instance  of  this  sort  cannot  re- 


of  those  impulses,  motives  and  senti- 
ments which,  in  a Catholic  age  and 
under  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
church,  must  have  produced  a very  bene- 
ficial effect.  To  the  intelligent  reader  we, 
surely,  need  not  point  out  the  defects  to 
which  allusion  is  made.  Who  has  not 
perceived  and  felt  them?  The  scholar 
acquiring  the  first  elements  of  knowledge, 
studious  youth,  reflecting  age,  all  can 
speak  from  experience.  The  corruption 
extended  to  the  elementary  treatise,  as  to 
the  learned  essay ; equally  to  the  school 
book  and  the  scientific  folio. 

The  Catholic  mind,  of  our  language, 
during  the  period  we  have  styled  the 
Protestant  ages  of  English  literature,  was 
indeed  comparatively  stagnant  and  with- 
out permanent  result.  But,  there  were 
honorable  exceptions;  enough,  at  least, 
to  show  what  could  have  been  accom- 
plished with  encouragement,  and  that  the 
Catholics  of  those  days  were  not  sluggish 
or  inert.  They  prized  the  opportunity, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.  We  must  blame 
the  times,  not  the  men.  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  invincible  obstacles,  which 
then  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic  as- 
pirant to  literary  eminence,  we  yet  find 
in  the  annals  of  those  times  the  names  of 
many  eminent  authors,  whose  produc- 
tions have  survived  to  our  day,  and  are 
the  admiration  of  the  English  scholar  as 
classics  of  his  language.  The  history  of 
those  works  and  of  their  distinguished 
authors,  furnishes  proof  that  Catholic  in- 
tellect was  not  dead,  or  passive,  and  illus- 
trates the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 

frain  from  making  particular  mention  ; namely,  a 
fable  in  a spelling  book,  by  one  Fenning,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  England  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  fable  is  called,  ‘The  Priest  and 
the  jester.*  A man,  as  the  fable  says,  went  to 
a * Romish  Priest ,*  and  asked  charity  of  him. 
He  began  by  asking  for  a guinea,  but  lowered  the 
sum  till  it  came  to  a farthing , and  still  the  priest 
refused.  Then  the  beggar  asked  for  ‘ a blessing ,* 
which  the  priest  readily  consented  to  give  him : 
4 No,*  said  the  beggar ; * if  it  were  worth  but  one 
single  farthing  you  would  not  give  it  me.’  How” 
indefatigable  most  have  been  these  deceivers, 
when  they  could  resort  to  means  like  these! 
What  multitudes  of  children,  how  many  millions 
of  people  have,  by  this  book  alone,  had  falsehood 
the  most  base  and  wicked  engraven  upon  their 
minds  !** — CobbeWs  Reformation . Letter  V. 
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it  had  to  contend  with  on  every  hand. 
Those  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
literature,  have  the  faculty  and  impulse 
of  genius  in  different  degrees.  With 
many,  of  the  greatest  capacity,  a certain 
indolence  is  characteristic.  These  require 
some  great ‘ incitement,  some  powerful 
provocative  to  arouse  them  to  exertion. 
As  facilities  and  encouragement  are  af- 
forded, a greater  or  less  number  spring 
into  action.  Only  those,  comparatively 
very  few,  in  whom  the  impulse  to  literary 
eminence,  the  desire  of  seeing  the  cause  of 
truth,  or  some  other  motive  is,  as  it  were, 
overwhelming,  shake  off  the  apathy  aris- 
ing from  discouraging  circumstances  or 
times,  and  are  authors  in  spite  of  the 
world.  We  can  thus  account  for  the 
small  number  of  Catholic  English  works, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us. 
Many,  undoubtedly,  which,  in  their  day, 
were  celebrated,  and  attracted  a large 
share  of  consideration  and  esteem,  are 
now  out  of  print,  or  only  appear  in  the 
collection  of  the  antiquary,  or  in  old  cata- 
logues. 

One  class  of  works  by  Catholics  we  I 
find  far  more  numerous  than  all  others  I 
during  the  reign  of  Protestant  literary  as-  j 
cendency.  We  allude  to  those  of  a po-  j 
lemical  and  religious  character.  Of  this  ! 
class  of  Catholic  productions,  the  authors  j 
were  mostly  divines.  A long  list  of  them 
adorns  the  English  annals  of  the  sixteenth,  | 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  | 
The  ascendency  of  Protestant,  and  the  i 
decadence  of  Catholic  influence  in  the  au-  ! 
thorsbip  of  our  language,  may  be  said  to  < 
have  taken  place  early  in  the  seventeenth  I 
century,  and  to  have  thence  continued  j 
down,  almost  without  change  or  inter-  1 
ruption,  to  a recent  period.  Divines,  for  j 
the  most  part,  write  for  other  than  tern-  t 
poral  reward,  and  are  less  influenced  by  ! 
the  desire  of  reputation  or  mere  eminence,  j 
The  commanding  impulses  with  them  are  ! 
the  discharge  of  duty,  or  to  benefit  or  de-  . 
fend  the  faith.  They,  therefore,  urged  by  I 
a supernatural  motive,  exercised  zeal  and  I 
energy  as  authors,  when  others  had  al-  j 


most  abandoned  the  field.  Their  number 
must  create  surprise,  even  at  this  day. 
We  can  but  allow  ourselves,  in  the  pre- 
sent connection,  an  allusion  to  a few  of 
the  more  useful  and  distinguished. 

Among  several  eminent  Catholic  theo- 
logians and  writers  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Dr.  Thomas  Hardinge  was  conspicu- 
ous. He  arose  almost  coeval  with  the 
so-called  reformation  in  England,  and  is 
particularly  remembered  for  his  celebrated 
controversy  with  Jewel,  a bishop  of  the 
establishment.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  Catholic  body,  the 
church  at  that  period  found  able  and  zeal- 
ous defenders.  Father  Parsons  was,  per- 
haps, most  celebrated.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
reports,  endeavored  to  establish  by  prece- 
dents the  .spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king 
of  England.  Father  Parsons,  in  1606, 
published  a reply,  entitled  "An  Answer 
to  the  fifth  part  of  the  Reports  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  8tc.,  by  a Catholic  Divine,” 
at  St.  Omer’s ; which  exhausted  the  argu- 
ment, and  was  long  celebrated  among 
polemics.  Among  Catholic  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Abraham  Wood- 
head  was  very  generally  read  and  re- 
spected, particularly  for  his  works  of  con- 
troversy. Alban  Butler  highly  prized  him 
as  an  author,  and  his  commendation 
surely  is  no  feeble  praise.  The  style  and 
manner  of  Woodhead  were,  perhaps,  too 
quaint  and  modish  for  the  readers  of  this 
day.  A digest,  or  remodelled  edition  of 
his  works,  could  not  but  prove  valuable  as 
an  addition  to  our  current  6tock  of  Cath- 
olic religious  publications.  During  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  Hugh  Pau- 
lin Cressy  acquired  fame  as  a historian 
and  controversialist.  The  private  bio- 
graphy of  this  distinguished  son  of  the 
church  is  interesting.  He  was  born  in 
England  in  1603,  a Protestant  of  the  es- 
tablishment In  16*26  he  became  fellow 
of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  had 
spent  many  years.  During  bis  travels 
subsequently  in  Catholic  Europe,  his 
attention  was  excited  to  the  faith.  He 
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became  a convert  in  1646,  and  afterwards 
was  a monk  of  the  illustrious  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  which  has  contributed  so  many 
eminent  men  of  letters  to  the  church. 
Among  his  first  productions  as  a Catholic 
was  one  entitled  “ Exomologesis,  or  a 
faithful  narrative  of  the  occasions  and 
motives  of  his  conversion  to  Catholic 
unity .”  Two  editions  of  it  appeared  in 
1647  and  1658.  He  spent  seven  years  in 
the  Benedictine  convent  of  Douay,  during 
which  materials  were  collected  for  his 
greatest  work,  the  “ Church  History  of 
Britany  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.”  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Rouen,  in  one  large  volume  folio, 
in  1668.  He  left  in  manuscript  the  second 
part,  which,  as  it  is  said,  carried  that  his- 
tory down  to  his  own  times.  The  MS.  is 
supposed  to  have  perished  with  his  con- 
vent at  Douay  during  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution.  Another  of  his  works 
was  " Sancta  Sophia,  or  directions  for  the 
prayer  of  contemplation,”  which  appeared 
in  two  volumes  at  Douay  in  1657.  We 
may  judge  of  Cressy  from  the  rank  and 
character ofhis literary  antagonists,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr.  Stil- 
iingfleet.  John  Golher  became  famous 
among  polemics  of  the  same  century. 
Contemporary  writers  enumerate,  of  his 
labors  as  an  author,  seventeen  controver- 
sial works  and  twelve  spiritual  tracts,  be- 
sides other  productions.  Dryden  denomi- 
nated them  " a masterpiece  in  the  English 
language.”  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
controversial  labors,  “ A Papist  misre- 
presented and  represented,”  has  passed 
through  more  than  seventeen  editions  in 
England  alone,  and  is  familiar,  in  its 
abridged  form  by  Dr.  Challoner,  to  the 
Catholic  readers  of  our  own  day.  A mong 
the  most  celebrated  of  Gother’s  spiritual 
works  is  "Instructions  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  of  the  whole  year.”  It 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  has 
been  considered,  for  the  purity,  force,  and 
excellence  of  its  English,  not  inferior  to 
the  diction  of  Swift.  Dr.  Henry  Holden, 
another  celebrated  author  and  divine,  was 


an  Englishman;  he  was  born  in  1596, 
and  studied  at  Douay.  He  became  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  died  iu  1665. 
His  work,  “ Divine  fidei  Analysis,”  ac- 
quired great  reputation  and  ran  through 
several  editions.  It  was  translated  into 
English.  Dr.  Holden  continued  abroad, 
and  acquired  the  first  place  as  an  author 
among  Catholic  English  divines  then  es- 
tablished in  foreign  countries. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a number  of  other  writers,  di- 
vines for  the  most  part,  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  They  were  a multitude,  but 
are  now  mostly  forgotten,  or  their  works 
difficult  to  be  procured : the  sad  effects  of 
centuries  of  bitter  discouragement  and 
persecution  f We  have  not  even  been 
able  to  preserve  that  which  Providence 
supplied,  in  defiance  of  irreligious  hos- 
tility and  the  efforts  of  hostile  govern- 
ments, for  the  consolation  and  edification 
of  the  oppressed  Catholic  of  those  times 
that  truly  " tried  men’s  souls!”  Among 
this  mass  of  now  obsolete  and  almost  for- 
gotten masterpieces  of  authorship,  "A 
Search  into  matters  of  Religion,”  issued  at 
St.  Omer’s  in  1615,  by  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  is  particularly  to  be  remembered. 
It  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  hagio- 
graphist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alban  Butler. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  discour- 
agements under  which  the  pastors  of  the 
English  Catholic  body  continually  labored, 
and  the  absorbing  duties  of  their  mission- 
ary charge,  they  supplied  to  their  spiritual 
children  the  very  best  works  of  prayer  and 
direction.  In  this  respect,  they  were  behind 
no  other  country.  Many  of  these  produc- 
tions, the  work  of  persecuted  generations, 
have  survived , and  are  the  foundation  of  our 
present  standard  prayer  books  and  works 
of  devotion  now  in  use  in  our  language. 
One  of  the  oldest  English  prayer  books, 
"The  Whole  Manual,”  may  be  right- 
fully compared  for  excellence  with  any 
current  Catholic  work  of  the  same  class. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr. 
Hawarden,  who  had  taught  theology  at 
Douay,  went  to  England,  and  was 
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afterwards  distinguished  by  many  able 
polemical  writings.  His  style  united 
'*  brevity,  accuracy,  clearness,  order,  and 
close  reasoning.”*  The  illustrious  Chal- 
loner  edified  the  Catholic  body  by  his  vir- 
tues, and  instructed  them  by  his  many 
writings.  The  “ Garden  of  the  Soul  ” 
was  among  his  most  noted  works,  and  it 
still  preserves  great  popularity  as  a book 
of  devotion,  particularly  in  England. 
It  has  also  been  domesticated  with  us. 
His  “ Meditations,”  and  “ Memoirs  of 
Missionary  Priests,”  each  in  two  vol- 
umes, are  well  known  to  Catholics  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  their  merits.  Dr.  Chal- 
loner  has  conferred  a lasting  benefit  on 
the  church,  by  his  collection  of  the  lives 
of  the  missionaries  of  England,  during  her 
long  mania  of  persecution.  It  is  a work  of 
great  labor  and  research,  and  preserves  in 
an  accurate  and  authentic  form  valuahle 
records  and  traditions  which,  had  not  the 
compilation  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Challoner,  might  have  been  lost  for  ever. 
His  life  remains  to  us,  from  the  pens  of 
two  ecclesiastics,  co temporaries  of  the 
church  in  England.  Dr.  Walmesly, 
another  prelate,  was  a distinguished  writer 
and  diriue.  He  had  been  a Benedictine 
monk,  and  first  became  known,  as  a 

* Many  who  are  any  thing  bat  Catholic  in  their 
charity  might  consult  with  profit  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Dr.  Hawarden's  work,  “ Charity  and 
Truth/'  The  annexed  is  a summary  of  the  doc* 
trioe  of  that  chapter,  and  is  in  the  words  of  the 
author : “l.  That  whatever  be  the  religions  be- 
lief of  the  parents  of  a person  who  is  baptized,  and 
whatever  be  the  faith  of  the  person  who  baptizes 
him,  he  becomes,  in  the  instant  of  his  baptism,  a 
member  of  the  holy  Catholic  church  mentioned 
in  the  Apostle's  Creed.  2.  That  he  receives  in 
his  baptism  justifying  grace  and  justifying  faith. 
3.  That  be  loses  the  former  by  the  commission  of 
any  mortal  sin  4.  That  he  loses  the  latter  by  the 
commission  of  a mortal  sio  against  faith,  but  does 
not  lose  it  by  the  commission  of  a mortal  sin  of  any 
Other  kind.  5.  That,  without  such  wilful  ignorance 
or  wilful  error  as  amounts  to  a crime  in  the  eye  of 
God,  a mortal  sin  against  faith  is  never  committed; 
and  sixthly,  that,  except  in  au  extreme  case,  no  in- 
dividual is  justified  in  imputing,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  this  criminal  ignorance,  or  criminal  error, 
to  any  other  individual."  Certainly  where  the 
churcn,  by  the  writings  of  her  doctors  and  pre- 
lates, leans  to  moderation,  individuals  should  hesi- 
tate before  advancing  extreme  and  sweeping 
opinions.  They  should  not  “dontn”  indiscrimi- 
nately, " even  in  their  own  minds/' 


mathematician,  by  a defence,  in  one  of 
the  foreign  journals,  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton’s doctrine  of  Fluxions.  The  essay 
was  received,  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
learned,  with  universal  applause.  The 
author  was  chosen,  by  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  a member  of  their  institute,  an 
honor  which  his  humility  induced  him  to 
decline.  In  1747  he  became  engaged  in 
other  mathematical  discussions,  but  gave 
up  entirely  that  class  of  pursuits  upon  his 
appointment  as  vicar  apostolic.*  Dr. 
Walmesley,  also,  under  the  rum  dt  plume 
“Pastorini,”  produced  "A  History  of 
the  Church  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,” 
and  *(  An  Explanation  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Ezekiel.”  The  former  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  Italian  and  German. 
This  distinguished  author  died  in  1797, 
but  his  works  are  extant  Although  now 
speaking  of  the  religious  and  polemical 
Catholic  English  works,  particularly  of 
former  days,  we  have  yet  alluded  briefly 
in  passing  to  other  productions  of  several 
authors  named. 

AU  the  above  works  had  circulation 
almost  only  among  Catholics.  They 
were  read  but  little  beyond  that  pale. 
Among  the  first  publications  of  a more 
popular  character  was  “ Letters  of  a 
Free  Thinker,”  by  the  Rev.  James  Usher, 
an  Irish  priest  resident  in  England.  The 
letters  originally  appeared  in  a periodical 
of  the  day,  but  were  afterwards  published 
in  a collected  form.  They  embodied  a 
witty  satire,  illustrating  the  increase  of 
“ popery,”  notwithstanding  pains, penal- 
ties, and  persecution,  and  excited  great 
interest  and  notice.  The  work  may  be 
said  first  to  have  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  English  Catholics. 
It  appeared  in  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish, and  ran  through  several  editions.  It 

* This  dereliction  of  science,  as  is  said,  was 
" owing  to  his  having  been  once  so  subdued  while 
he  was  celebrating  the  sacred  mysteries,  by  a 
mathematical  abstraction,  as  to  find  himself 
making  diagrams  on  the  linen  of  the  altar  with  the 
paten/'  Bo  great  was  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  ? 
When  its  relinquishment  bv  the  newly  created 
prelate  was  mentioned  to  D'Alembert,  he 
pressed  great  concern  at  the  1 ' 

■ophers  would  thereby  testa 
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is  extant.  Usher  was,  also,  a fine  belles- 
lettres  scholar.  His  “ Clio,  an  Essay  on 
Taste,”  was  much  esteemed.  Among 
the  most  deservedly  great  works  of  the 
period  was  “The  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,” 
&c.,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler.  It  at 
once,  upon  its  appearance,  exercised  a 
great  influence  beyond  as  within  the  Cath- 
olic body,  and  is  familiarly  known  to 
readers  of  almost  all  languages.  This 
divine  and  antiquary  enriched  Catholic 
literature  with  other  valuable  productions. 
The  distinguished  Father  O’Leary  also  did 
much  to  dispel  public  prejudice  against 
Catholics  by  his  writings  and  labors. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  although  England 
became  the  field  of  his  clerical  duties. 
His  wit  was  great,  and  his  satire,  although 
stringent  and  overwhelming,  peculiarly 
good  natured.  His  writings  against  Dr. 
Woodward,  Protestant  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
are  quite  celebrated,  and  all  well  recollect 
his  answer  to  that  dignitary  who  quar- 
relled with  purgatory,  “ that  he  might  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.”  It  is  pretty 
generally  known,  and  quite  as  generally 
used.  Father  O’Leary  also  assailed  Wes- 
ley with  great  powers  of  sarcasm  and  ar- 
gument. Dr.  Thomas  Hussy,  the  eloquent 
bishop  of  Waterford,  will  long  live  in 
memory  for  his  extensive  influence,  and 
great  and  good  qualities.  His  sermons 
and  writings  are  justly  esteemed.  The 
establishment  of  Maynooth  college  was 
due  principally  to  his  exertions.  He  was 
its  first  president.  The  Rev.  James  Archer 
is  among  the  distinguished  Catholic 
preachers  of  those  times.  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  preacher  and  writer,  Francis 
Martyn  and  others,  were  also  celebrated. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Catholic  theologians 
and  writers  brings  us  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. Our  details  have  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  England  and  Irish  ecclesiastics 
resident  there.*  The  ranks  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  during  the  same  period,  furnish 

* For  most  of  the  facts,  and  many  of  the  re- 
marks, in  the  preceding  sketch  of  Catholic  Eng- 
lish writers,  we  are  indebted  to  a valuable  work 
cutitlcd  “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Eoxlish, 


very  many  distinguished  names,  but  the 
results  of  their  labors  have  not  been  so 
well  preserved  as  even  those  of  their  Eng- 
lish brethren.  We  have  no  collected 
memoirs,  or  other  information,  upon  the 
subject,  in  any  authentic  form.  It  would 
prove  a topic  of  great  interest  should  the 
labor  be  attempted  by  some  writer  and 
scholar  competent  to  the  task.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  Maynooth  in  its  re- 
vived state,  and  the  other  new  and  flour- 
ishing foundations  which  are  springing 
into  efficiency  all  over  the  face  of  that 
beautiful  laud,  will  do  much  for  their  na- 
tional Catholic  literature,  past  and  present. 
Ireland,  during  the  ages  of  exclusive  Pro- 
testant ascendency  in  the  literature  of  our 
language,  labored  under  even  still  greater 
disadvantages  and  discouragements  than 
England.  There  were  fewer  facilities  and 
patrons  to  her  choice  literary  spirits. 
There  were  left  in  England  Catholic  no- 
blemen and  gentry  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, during  the  times  of  greatest  oppres- 
sion, who,  to  some  extent  at  least,  filled 
the  part  of  a Maecenas  to  the  Catholic 
writer.  There  were  important  literary 
collections,  in  the  archives  and  libraries 
of  the  old  Catholic  families  of  the  land. 
The  chapels  of  foreign  embassies,  also, 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  their 
several  chaplaincies,  stood  in  the  light  of 
advantages  to  the  Catholic  writer  ol  Eng- 
land, when  the  Irishman  was  isolated, 
persecuted,  and  alone.  We  regret  that 
our  generation,  for  the  above  reasons, 
cannot  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of 
Catholic  Irish  literary  genius,  of  the  two 
last  centuries.  Her  most  gifted  sons  were 
born  truly  to  the  “ heritage  of  woe 
their  names  remain  “unhonored”  only 
because  “ unsung.”  Her  “minds,  preg- 
nant with  celestial  fire,”  were  debarred 
the  natural  expression  and  rewards  of 
genius  by  an  adverse  and  cruel  fate. 

In  our  retrospective  glance  at  the  Pro- 
testant ages  of  English  literature,  we  must 
not  altogether  lose  sight  of  Catholic  poets, 

Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  sinoe  the  Reforma 
tion,”  &c.,  by  “ Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Lia- 
cola’s  Inn.”  London  : 3d  edition  of  1822. 
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historians  and  other  authors.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Catholic  poet  was  then  not 
Catholic  in  his  works,  as  he  wrote  for  a 
Protestant  and  prejudiced  public.  We 
can  only  claim  his  writings  as  those  of  a 
Catholic,  because  of  the  absence  of  bias 
against,  and  revilings  upon  the  faith,  in- 
stitutions and  history  of  his  church.  A 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
those  times  were,  indeed.  Catholic,  but 
they  yielded  over  much  to  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  tone  of  the  semi-Christian 
literature  of  the  day.  We  can  record 
their  names,  indeed,  as  an  evidence  that 
Catholic  intellect  had  not  succumbed  to 
persecution  ; otherwise,  but  little  honor 
to  the  church  is  to  be  drawn  from  their 
efforts  of  authorship.  There  are  excep- 
tions however  to  the  last  remark,  to  one  of 
which  we  shall  presently  allude.  Shak- 
speare,  perhaps  justly,  has  been  and  is 
claimed  as  a Catholic,  more  upon  negative 
presumption  of  the  above  character  than 
direct  evidence.  Dry  den, 

“ The  great  high-priest  of  all  the  tuneful  Nine,” 
became  a Catholic,  after  his  writings, 
obnoxious  to  censure  on  the  ground  of 
too  great  license,  had  appeared.  He  at- 
toned,  by  useful  and  serious  works,  for 
the  wanderings  of  his  early  muse.  The 
ablest  of  controversial  poems,  in  defence 
of  the  church,  is  from  his  gifted  pen.* 
We  may  here  mention  Pope  also  as  a 
Catholic.  Many  of  his  works  were  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  and  one  of  them  un- 
sound, perhaps,  but,  in  latter  life,  he  was 
a regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of 
his  church,  and  died  with  its  consolations. 
Garch  and  Wycherly,  two  Catholic  poets 
of  some  eminence,  are  mentioned  in 
“ Spence’s  Anecdotes.”  Crashaw  and 
others  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  second.  Father  Robert  Southwell, 

• We  have  alloded,  in  the  present  article,  to 
an  early  English  prayer  book,  “ The  Whole 
Manual.”  It  is  not  certain,  but  tradition  Asserts, 
and  the  presumption  is  sustained  by  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  translations,  in  an  edition  of  that 
“Manual,”  of  the  “Te  Denm,”  “Pange  Lingua,” 
“ Vent  Creator,”  and  “ Salve  Regina,”  are" from 
the  Catholici$ed  pen,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  of  Dbydkn. 


priest,  is  an  honorable  exception,  besides 
others  .who  might  be  named,  to  the  sub- 
serviency of  Catholic  poets,  during  the 
period  in  question.  He  wrote  about  1595. 
Sir  Edgerton  Brydges  says  of  him,  in  his 
Censura  Literaria — “a  deep  moral  pathos* 
illumined  by  fervent  piety,  marked  every 
thing  Southwell  wrote,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  There  is  something  singularly 
simple,  chaste,  eloquent  and  fluent,  in  his 
diction  on  all  occasions.”  He  was  mar - 
tyred . 

We  can  bestow  only  a word  upon  the 
Catholic  historians  of  that  period,  who 
were  not  few,  but  appeared  at  intervals. 
The  “ Church  history  of  England,  from 
the  year  1500  to  the  year  1688,  chiefly 
with  regard  to  Catholics,”  &c.,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  appeared  at  Brussels,  in 

1737,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The  learned 
author  spent  thirty  years  upon  that  great 
work.  It  is  valuable  for  impartiality,  ac- 
curacy of  reference  and  abundant  infor- 
mation. The  historian  was  distinguished 
as  a polished  writer,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  style.  Dr.  Patterson,  physician  to 
Charles  I,  originated  the  work  entitled 
“Jerusalem  and  Babel,  or  the  Image  of 
both  Churches;  being  a treatise,  histori- 
cally discussing  whether  Catholics  or 
Protestants  be  the  better  subjects;  by  P. 
D.  M.”  The  second  edition  appeared  in 
1653  at  London.  We  may  also  allude, 
among  Catholic  historical  writers,  to  Mr. 
Hooke,  author  of  “ Roman  History,”  in 
four  volumes  quarto,  which  appeared  in 

1738,  and  has  been  styled  the  “best 
modern  history  of  that  people;” — the 
“ Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,”  by  Phillips, 
canon  of  Tongres,  which  is  also  a history 
of  the  period ; — Bishop  John  Milner’s 
“History  of  Winchester,”  who  exposes 
the  errors  of  Hume;  his  “Letters  to  a 
Prebendary,”  which  rendered  important 
service  to  the  Catholic  cause:  also  his  great 
works,  the  “ Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar 
opinions  concerning  the  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  in  a 
series  of  letters  from  thence,  addressed  to 
a Protestant  gentleman  in  England,”  also 
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the  “ End  of  Religious  Controversy  ;” — 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Beringlon’s  productions, 
the  “History  of  Abailard  and  Eloisa ;” 
“The  History  of  Henry  the  Second  ;” 
“The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;” 
“Stale  and  Behaviour  of  the  English 
Catholics,” published  in  1780;  “Memoirs 
ofPanzani,”  issued  in  1793. 

Many  other  eminent  Caiholic  scholars, 
during  the  times  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  cultivated  literature  of  the  more 
solid  kind,  also  belles-lettres  and  the  polite 
arts,  with  success.  Many  of  them  be- 
came authors  of  fugitive  productions  of 
merit,  or  valuable  permanent  works.  The 
Catholics  have  been  represented,  also,  at  I 
the  English  bar,  by  many  eminent  jurists  I 
and  lawyers,  during  the  long  period  since 
that  bar  and  the  English  bench  were  j 
altogether  Catholic : among  them  by  j 
Austin,  Piggott,  Booth,  Duane,  and  others 
of  equal  note,  in  defiance  of  exclusion 
and  penalties.  In  sacred  music,  there 
were  several  eminent  Catholic  English 
composers. 

We  have  glanced,  in  our  preceding 
comments,  at  some  of  the  topics,  con- 
nected with  a consideration  of  the  Protest- 
ant ages  of  English  literature,  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  now  come  to 
the  sequel  of  these  remarks,  the  great 
Catholic  literary  revival  and  reaction  of 
the  century  in  which  we  live. 

Since  the  year  1800,  a vast  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  particu- 
larly of  the  British  empire,  in  regard  to 
Catholics  and  their  church.  It  is  a reac- 
tion which  was  long  foreseen  as  inevitable. 
Error  had  run  its  course,  and  the  fuel  of 
persecution  become,  as  it  were,  exhausted. 
The  eyes  of  the  discriminating  gradually 
opened  to  the  shameful  partiality  and 
prejudice  which  pervaded  history  and  all  j 
other  works,  illustrating  the  two  preced-  I 
ing  “ reformed”  centuries.  Changes  in  j 
religious  systems,  the  breaking  up  of  old,  i 
and  the  formation  of  new  creeds,  aided  in 
correcting  and  remodelling  the  public 
mind  and  taste.  Political  reform  and  con- 

•'-ion  have  been,  also,  not  without 


effect.  The  gradual  expansion  of  the 
church,  her  recovery  from  a period  of 
depression  and  degradation,  with  which 
; she  had  been  chastised,  as  if  for  her  good, 

! by  a divine  hand,  commanded  attention 
and  respect.  Other  causes  operated  ; but 
, we  seek,  now,  to  illustrate  effects  more 
i than  impulses,  the  revived  rather  than  the 
reviving  influence  of  the  church  upon  the 
literature  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
[ Catholic  church  in  America,  of  late  so 
feeble  that  she  could  scarcely  walk  alone, 
has  had  her  influence,  too,  upon  a regen- 
eration so  much  needed  and  so  long  hoped 
and  prayed  for;  hut  of  that  hereafter.  It 
is,  as  yet,  confined  within  her  own  bor- 
ders; she  has  received  from  abroad  much, 
and  given  but  little  in  return.  We  must 
look  to  Great  Britain,  mainly,  for  the 
source  and  operation  of  the  causes  which 
have  gradually  cleared  the  channel,  and 
are  now  at  work  purifying  the  broad,  and 
I deep,  and  noble  current  of  English  lilera- 
| lure.  A liberalized  lone  already  pervades 
its  every  department,  and  Htfords  abun- 
; dant  reason  to  anticipate  great  results  to 
j faith,  morals,  law  and  government. 

The  perversion,  as  regarded  the  Catho- 
lic church,  which  so  recently  pervaded 
the  authorship  of  our  language,  was  not 
con6ned  to  any  one  class  or  division  of 
works,  but  was  co  extensive  with  the 
boundaries  of  English  composition.  It 
extended  to  history,  biography,  jurispru- 
dence, science,  art,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
periodical  literature  in  all  its  branches. 
Not  only  were  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
preceding  ages  of  the  church  falsified, 
her  faith  and  discipline  misrepresented, 
her  great  names  distorted  or  suppressed, 
but  local  history,  even  that  of  England 
herself,  was  no  longer  to  be  relied  on. 
So  faithfully  had  the  English  writings,  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  labored  in  black- 
ening the  character  of  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  Catholic  name  and  profes- 
sion, that,  just  before  our  day,  no  history, 
memoir,  or  biography  was  extant,  except 
works  strictly  Catholic,  giving  other  than 
false  pictures  of  the  men  and  events  of 
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Anglo-Catholic  times.  H utne,  the  enemy 
of  all  religion,  and  indifferent  to  truth, 
under  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  court 
and  the  times,  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  venal  pen  in  assailing  what  all  then 
delighted  to  dishonor.  If  the  infidel  thus 
gave  way,  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  “ churchman”  and  “ dissenter,”  who 
were  spurred  on,  in  their  assaults  upon 
the  Catholic  and  his  church,  by  the  zeal 
and  bigotry  of  hostile  creeds.  Catholic 
biography  was  defaced,  in  all  its  aspects, 
equally  with  historic  truth.  The  law  as 
a profession,  and  government,  were  con- 
fined to  the  Protestant,  and  thus  they 
became,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  ene- 
mies of  that  church  which  had  laid  their 
foundations  and  watched  over  their  devel- 
opment, even  to  a mature  and  perfect 
growth.  The  theories  of  science  even, 
were  directed  against  her,  its  mother.  In 
the  neglect  of  Catholic  principles  and  in- 
fluences, art  languished,  became  dead, 
and  its  humanizing  and  liberalizing  effects 
upon  an  agqgpf  “ polemical  barbarism  ” 
were  lost.  The  poet  was  a partizan,  and 
a convert  to  the  common  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion which  prevailed.  His  lyre  became 
from  habit  deceitful,  and  one  to  be  but 
little  courted  by  the  Catholic  aspirant 
But  through  fiction,  under  all  its  shades 
of  variety,  the  romance,  the  novel,  the 
simple  tale  of  social  or  domestic  life,  the 
deadliest  blow  was  dealt  at  the  church. 
There  the  novice  who  reads  reflects  not, 
guards  not  against  covert  innuendo  and 
detraction.  In  the  excitement  of  the  plot, 
vice  and  virtue,  truth  and  falsehood, 
change  places.  The  moral  vision  is  con- 
fused. The  chords  of  the  human  heart 
vibrate  most  readily  to  the  religious  im- 
pulse, it  matters  not  whether  it  be  pure  or 
spring  from  a lie,  so  that  the  falsehood 
be  concealed  ; to  that  the  novelist,  whose 
province  is  with  the  passions,  most  natu- 
rally appeals.  We  are  apt  to  underesti- 
mate, not  undervalue,  the  influences  of 
fiction.  The  student  of  realities,  the  prac- 
tical man,  can  have  no  affinities  with  the 
dreamer.  He  lives  in  the  actual,  there- 


fore cannot  estimate  the  unreal.  On  this 
point,  an  ounce  of  common  sense,  founded 
on  experience,  is  worth  any  amount  of 
abstract  theory.  A slight  acquaintance 
with  the  run  of  modern  English  fiction, 
cannot  but  produce  conviction,  as  to  the 
immense  power  it  exercises  adverse  to  the 
church.  We  can  but  counteract  this  by 
a remedy  in  kind ; like  by  like,  the  unreal 
founded  upon  falsehood  by  that  based  upon 
truth  alone.  Extravagant  fancy  may  sup- 
ply to  the  novelist  materials  for  story  more 
dazzling  than  those  drawn  from  a pru- 
dent, and,  at  the  same  time,  wholesome 
exercise  of  the  imagination ; but  the  graces 
and  refinements  of  literary  acquirement, 
are  alike  at  the  command  of  all,  and  can 
adorn  equally  the  useful  and  merilricious 
work.  From  these  reflections,  a lesson 
may  be  derived  of  great  value  and  utility. 
We  should  aid,  nay  more,  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  Catholic  works  of  fiction, 
within  its  ligitimate  limits. 

The  whole  round,  we  may  say,  of 
English  periodical  literature,  was  in  its 
tendency  most  adverse  to  Catholics,  till 
the  commencement  of  that  change,  vastly 
for  the  better,  the  growth  of  recent  years. 

In  our  observations,  just  made,  we  have 
alluded,  not  to  works  of  a religious  stamp, 
professedly  sectarian,  or  aimed  avowedly 
against  the  church,  but  to  the  different 
classes  of  secular  literature,  within  the 
reach  of  all,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catho- 
; lie,  and  forming  the  staple  reading  of  our 
language.  A full  list  of  English  publica- 
tions against  “ popery,”  would  be  a work 
of  no  small  labor,  but  one  vastly  amusing 
when  completed.  It  is  a consoling  and  a 
glorious  reflection  to  the  Catholic,  that  so 
vast  an  ocean,  raging  and  threatening  for 
centuries,  has  been  unable  to  engulf  the 
bark  of  Peter.  It  sails  on,  unharmed  and 
unretarded,  in  its  heaven-directed  course! 

We  may  here  enumerate  more  parti- 
cularly the  principal  causes  of  the  gradual 
reform  taking  place  in  English  literature, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  already. 
First  and  foremost  is  that  reaction  which 
ever  follows  upon  great  religious  or 
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national  excesses,  and  which,  in  Great 
Britian,  springs  from  motives  both  consci- 
entious and  patriotic  ; contrition  for  injus- 
tice committed  against  truth  and  mercy, 
compensation  for  oppression  inflicted  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice.  This  reaction 
paved  the  way  for  change,  and  opened  the 
public  mind  to  new  impressions  frdm 
novel  sources.  The  emancipation,  rise, 
and  increased  intelligence  of  the  Catholic 
body  itself  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  dependencies,  contributed  largely 
to  the  movement.  Political  reform  and 
change  have  done  their  share  also  by  in- 
direct but  active  influence.  Who  can 
deny  that  the  repeal  of  the  “ test  and  cor- 
poration ” acts  in  1828,  “ Catholic  eman- 
cipation ” in  1829,  and  the  “ reform  bill” 
of  1831,  produced  extensive  results  in 
favor  of  the  church?  The  greater  unity 
and  comity  which  have  continued  to  pre- 
vail now  for  more  than  three  decades  of 
years  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  we 
may  indeed  say  of  the  world,  also  in- 
creased facilities  of  intercommunication, 
and  a long  continued  peace,  have  tended  to 
enlarge  and  extend  the  Catholic  influence. 
These  latter  causes  peculiarly  operate 
upon  periodical  literature. 

Much  has  been  done  by  works,  the  im- 
mediate productions  of  Catholic  pens, 
to  effect  a change.  Every  Catholic  is 
aware  how  great  an  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  that  excellent  periodical,  the 
Dublin  Review,  alone.  Lingard  is  now, 
by  the  general  confession  of  all,  the 
standard  historian  of  England.  Hume, 
with  some  for  a time  his  rival,  has  been 
driven  from  the  field.  Lingard  needs  not 
our  feeble  praise.  His  great  work  stands 
out  the  literary  monument  of  the  age. 
Nor  have  his  great  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments been  confined  to  the  “ History  of 
England.”  He  has  illustrated  the  anti- 
quities of  the  venerated  Anglo-Saxon 
church  of  former  days  ; also  the  creed  and 
devotion  of  her  more  modern  children.* 

* As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
learned  labors  of  Dr.  Lingard  are  held  by  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  holy  father,  by  diploma 


He  is  truly  the  leader  in  the  Catholic  re- 
generation of  English  literature.  His 
**  History  of  England  ” gave  it  a great 
forward  movement. 

Ireland  has  played  a useful  and  distin- 
guished part  in  this  true  “ reformation.” 
She  is  fast  becoming  a nation,  if  not  in 
political  position  as  yet,  at  least  in  feeling 
and  sentiment.  She  has  discovered  an 
important  truth — that  she  can  stand  alone. 
A spirit  of  nationality,  unheard  of  for 
ages  of  sorrow  and  oppression,  pervades 
the  breasts  of  her  sons,  and,  among  its 
other  blessings,  urges  them  on,  by  all  mo- 
tives dear  to  the  patriot  breast,  in  the 
career  of  literary  eminence, 

“ to  climb  that  steep, 

Where  fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar.” 

Ireland  has  a national  literature  of  the 
past.  She  is  fast  reviving  that,  and 
uniting  with  it  one  of  the  present,  young, 
vigorous,  and  active.  She  has  watched 
and  promoted  the  regenerating  move- 
ment in  Britain,  and,  having  a common 
language,  the  laudable  efTofft  of  both  na- 
tions act  mutually  upon  each  other.  Dis- 
cord and  prejudice  between  the  "sister 
isles,”  arising  from  religious  causes,  are 
fast  giving  way  to  peace,  charity,  and 
literary  concord. 

Decay  in  the  “ establishment  ” of  Eng- 
land, the  great  bulwark  of  oppression  and 
penal  enactment,  should  not  be  passed 
without  mention  in  this  connection. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  sources  of  im- 
provement, the  " Tractarian  Movement  ” 
may  be  esteemed  first  in  its  consequences 
upon  the  English  literature  of  this  century. 
An  influence  from  within,  in  individuals 
and  systems,  must  needs,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  produce  greater  results  than  one 
from  without,  especially  where  reason, 
the  feelings,  and  the  heart  are  concerned. 

dated  August  2tth,  in  1S21  wc  believe,  after  no- 
ticing " his  diligent  and  useful  discharge  of  mis- 
sionary duty,  his  exertions  during  fourteen  year* 
in  the  education  of  youth,  in  the  Catholic  college 
of  Usliaw,  his  learned  works,  his  defence  of  the 
holy  see,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  ia 
held  by  the  English  literati,”  honored  him  with 
the  iriple  academic  laurel — the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  in  civil  and  in  canon  law. 
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Partly  from  necessity,  in  part  from  a sense 
of  justice,  and  with  purity  of  motive,  the 
Tractarian  writers  have  given  themselves 
to  the  vindication  of  a wide  range  of  Cath- 
olic -topics — religious  and  secular;  his- 
torical, ecclesiastical,  and  critical.  Their 
tone,  for  the  most  part,  when  treating  of 
the  church,  and  in  allusions  to  her,  is 
subdued,  respectful,  truthful.  They  have 
no  violent  hostilities  to  encounter  within 
themselves ; their  prejudices  even  lean  to 

tbe  side  of  Catholic  truth.  The  works  of 
« 


this  school  of  recent  English  authors  are 
far  advanced  towards  what  we  may  es- 
teem a Catholic  standard  of  English  litera- 
ture. They  vindicate  Catholic  biography, 
dogma,  discipline,  and  usage.  On  the 
points,  already  few,  which  separate  Tract- 
arians  from  the  church  there  is  a vari- 
ance, but  trivial  in  comparison  with  that 
gulf,  apparently  impassable,  which,  at  no 
distant  day,  separated  from  the  Catholic 
every  class  of  Protestants,  both  the  ultra 
and  the  moderate. 


LINES, 

WRITTEN  OK  SEEING  THE  WRECK  OF  A STEAMER. 

For  tbe  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

Expiring  day  had  faded  from  tbe  heavens. 

And  pale  and  pensive  shone  the  stars  of  even; 

Each  trembling  lamp  that  glitters  in  the  skies 
Views  the  proud  bark,  which  over  the  waters  flies. 
Ambition-winged,  no  rival  can  she  bear, 

While  equal  sovereignty  she  scorns  to  share. 

Now  silence  holds  its  solitary  reign, 

And  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  liquid  plain. 

Onward  she  rolU,  the  willing  waves  divide, 

And  dash  the  foaming  spray  from  side  to  side. 
Unyielding  fame  directs  ber  rapid  pace. 

And  glory  urges  on  tbe  fatal  race. 

How  many  watched  her  speedy  course  that  night. 
Doomed  ne’er  to  greet  the  morning’s  welcome  light ! 
With  spirits  high,  and  souls  with  hope  elate. 
Unconscious  of  the  stealthy  step  of  fate. 

Which,  ere  the  morning’s  dawn  awakes  the  day. 

To  other  scenes  will  haste  their  souls  away. 

Thoughtless  of  danger,  all  retire  to  rest, 

And  quiet  slumbers  tranquillize  each  breast; 

Sweet  dreams  dispel  all  sorrow  and  all  care, 

And  fancy’s  visions  sport  in  realms  of  air ; 

Aerial  meetings  charm  the  mental  eye. 

And  earth-born  griefs  in  slumbering  phantoms  fly. 

Alas ! how  little  does  the  spirit  think 
Its  being  stands  upon  the  awful  brink 
Of  present  death  ! — that  Heaven’s  decree  has  gone, 

To  call  the  3oul  before  the  Maker’s  throne  ? 

Cal  ml)'  they  sleep  ; while  every  whispering  breath 
Of  air  comes  moaning  with  the  wail  of  death. 

But  hark ! a cry  breaks  on  the  slumberer’s  ear. 
Affrighted  voices  speak  some  danger  near. 
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He  starts ! but  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night 
He  wakes  to  scenes  of  terror  and  affright 
Above,  around,  one  universal  blaze 
Bursts  on  his  view,  and  terrifies  bis  gaze  ! 

How  sad  the  scene ! what  shrieks  of  wild  despair ! 

What  cries  of  anguish  fill  the  midnight  air ! 

The  prayers  of  mothers,  and  the  infant's  cry, 

(Too  pure  to  live,  and  yet  afraid  to  die,) 

The  agony  of  hearts,  where  life  yet  young 
Has  scarcely  sported,  e'en  its  sweets  among, 

Kise  in  one  piteous  wail,  one  sigh  of  grief : 

Will  no  kind  hand  be  raised  to  give  relief? 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  freeman  and  the  slave, 

See  death  advancing  in  each  swelling  wave. 

With  stern,  unpitying,  unrelenting  mien. 

The  savage  conqueror  marks  the  sad,  sad  scene. 

No  human  force  can  wrest  from  him  his  prey, 

And  victor  now,  he  bears  his  prize  away.  D.  B. 
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H E history  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  Ohio  com- 
prises a period  of  only 
twenty -eight  years.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan 
missionaries,  who  had  commenced  to 
preach  the  Gospel  on  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made 
numerous  proselytes  among  the  Indians 
of  this  portion  of  the  great  west,  and  that 
our  holy  faith  was  thus  perpetuated  from 
sire  to  son  by  the  converted  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Ottawas,Potowatamies,and  Wyan- 
dots,  until  their  title  to  the  soil  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  their  places  were  occupied 
by  the  white  men.  It  is  even  certain  that 
the  first  missionaries  in  the  Ohio  found 
very  many  of  our  red  brethren  blessed 
with  the  knowledge,  and  fervent  in  the 
practices  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  from 


sixteen  to  twenty  families  of  Canadian 
French,  who  settled  near  the  mouth  of 
Miami  of  the  lakes,  or  the  Maumee,  as  it 
is  now  called,  united  with  the  untutored 
children  of  the  forest  in  worshipping  the 
common  Father  of  all,  according  to  the  re- 
ligion of  his  divine  Son  once  delivered  to 
the  saints ; but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  first  chapel,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  record,  that  was  ever  conse- 
crated to  Almighty  God  within  our  bor- 
ders, was  St.  Joseph’s,  in  Perry  county, 
which  was  solemnly  blessed  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1818,  by  Rev.  Edward  Fen- 
wick and  his  nephew.  Rev.  N.  D.  Young, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  both  natives 
of  Maryland,  and  deriving  their  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  venerable  Dr.  Flaget,  who 
was  then  the  only  bishop  between  the 
Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi.  This 
chapel  was  first  built  of  logs,  to  which  an 
addition  of  stone  was  subsequently  made. 
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so  that  it  was,  for  a considerable  time, 
“ partly  logs  and  partly  stone.”  When 
the  congregation,  which  consisted  of  only 
ten  families  when  the  chapel  was  first 
opened,  had  increased  in  number,  the  logs 
disappeared,  and  a new  addition,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a separate  church, 
of  brick,  marked  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  afforded  new  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  faithful.  An 
humble  convent,*  whose  reverend  in- 
mates, one  American,  N.  D.  Young,  one 
Irishman,  Thomas  Martin,  and  one  Bel- 
gian, Vincent  de  Rymacher,  cheerfully 
shared  in  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  to  the  new  colony,  was  erected 
near  the  church,  and,  from  its  peaceful 
precincts,  the  saving  truths  of  faith  were 
conveyed,  and  its  divine  sacraments  ad- 
ministered to  many  a weary  emigrant 
who  had  almost  despaired  of  enjoying 
those  blessings  in  the  solitude  which  he 
had  selected  for  his  home.  The  bene- 
dictions of  the  poor,  and  the  refreshing 
dews  of  heaven,  descended  on  the  spiritual 
seed  thus  sown.  It  increased  and  multi- 
plied the  hundred  fold.  New  congrega- 
tions were  formed  in  Somerset,  Lancaster, 
Zanesville,  St.  Barnabas,  Morgan  county, 
Rehoboth  and  St.  Patrick’s,  seven  miles 
from  St.  Joseph’s,  and  in  Sapp’s  settle- 
ment, and  various  other  stations  still  more 
distant,  was  the  white  habit  of  St  Domi- 
nic hailed  by  the  lonely  Catholic  as  the 
harbinger  of  glad  tidings,  and  the  symbol 
of  the  joy,  the  purity,  and  the  triumphs 
which  attest  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  by  her  divine  Founder  to  the  church. 
It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  soon 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  give 
occasion  to  his  church  for  the  solemn  and 
authentic  exercise  of  the  powers  with 
which  he  had  endowed  her  for  the  wise 
government  of  his  people.  That  power 

• The  honored  name  of  Mr.  Peter  Dittoe,  who 
was  the  first  benefactor  to  oar  churches,  among 
the  laity,  having  generously  given  half  a section  of 
land,  or  320  acres  for  this  purpose,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  here,  and  for  ever  gratefully  preserved 
is  the  archives  of  the  diocese. 
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was  the  same  with  which  he  had  been 
himself  invested  by  his  heavenly  Father. 
He  had  perhaps  exhibited  its  highest  evi- 
dence, and  its  supreme  prerogative,  in  the 
calling  of  his  apostles,  and  breathing  into 
them  the  “Holy  Ghost.”  And  when 
their  number,  by  the  fall  of  one,  was  in- 
complete, and  the  miraculous  conversions 
of  pentecost  required  new  accessions  to 
the  apostolic  college,  we  find  them,  with 
the  same  authority,  now  that  Christ  was 
no  longer,  as  before,  among  them,  im- 
posing hands  on  Mathias,  and  Paul,  and 
Barnabas,  and  elevating  them  to  the 
height  and  plenitude  of  their  own  com- 
mission. With  the  like  confidence  in  the 
power  thus  received  by  him  through  the 
hands  of  the  original  apostles,  did  St.  Paul 
make  Timothy  bishop  of  Ephesus  and 
Titus  of  Crete,  “ with  authority  to  ordain 
faithful  men,  priests,  who  should  them- 
selves be  fit  to  teach  others  also.”  It  was 
thus  that  the  church  was  preserved  in 
past  ages,  and  in  the  same  divine  order 
have  we  received,  at  this  great  distance 
of  time  and  space,  the  succession  of  our 
chief  pastors. 

The  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
other  prelates  to  whose  faithful  care  the 
destinies  of  our  infant  church  were  con- 
fided, failed  not  to  notice  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  Ohio  since  the 
formation  of  the  first  permanent  white 
settlement,  at  Marietta,  on  7th  of  April. 
1788,  and  at  Columbia,  six  miles  north  of 
Cincinnati,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  but  especially  from  the  period  of  her 
admission  as  an  independent  stale  of  this 
great  confederacy  in  1802.  They  had  also 
beheld,  with  spiritual  joy,  the  success 
which  had,  in  so  many  places,  crowned 
the  labors  of  our  earliest  missionaries,  and 
they  felt  that  the  lime  had  arrived  when 
the  welfare  of  the  faithful  and  the  inier- 
ests  of  the  church  required,  that  this  state 
should  be  erected  into  a separate  diocess, 
and  its  incumbent  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territories  of  Michigan 
and  the  north-west.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Fenwick,  the  first  missionary  of  Ohio, 
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was  chosen  to  be  its  first  bishop.  The 
bull  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  which  appoints 
him  to  this  high  office,  is  dated  19th  of 
June,  1821,  and  its  provisions  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  the 
American  prelates,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  diocess,  and  his  spiritual  ad- 
ministration of  the  territories  already  men- 
tioned. He  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Flaget  assisted,  as  authorized  in  the  papal 
brief,  by  two  priests.  Rev.  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Hill,  O.  P.,  on  the  feast  of  the 
holy  name  of  Jesus,  13th  of  January, 
1822,  in  the  church  of  St.  Rose,  Wash- 
ington county,  Ky.,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  David, 
bishop  of  Mauricastro,  and  coadjutor  of 
Bardstown,  preaching  the  consecration 
sermon. 

There  were  no  notes  taken,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  of  the  discourse  pronounced  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  but  in  lieu  there- 
of, it  may  not  be  here  inappropriate  to 
sketch  the  edifying  history  of  our  first 
spiritual  father,  and  thus  elucidate  the 
early  annals  of  religion  in  this  diocess. 

Edward  Fenwick  was  bom  in  St. 
Mary’s  county,  Maryland,  in  1768,  and 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  English 
Catholic  family  of  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land. To  preserve  his  innocence,  and  the 
“ tender  and  affectionate  piety,”  of  which 
he  had  given  the  most  consoling  evidence 
from  his  youth,  as  well  as  to  secure  for 
him  the  benefits  of  a sound  Christian  edu- 
cation, which  the  intolerance  of  the  gov- 
ernment denied  him  in  his  native  land,  his 
widowed  mother  was  induced  to  send  him 
to  the  college  of  Bornheim,  near  Antwerp, 
in  Flanders,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  The  perils  of  the  ocean  were 
less  appalling  to  that  Catholic  mother,  less 
formidable  to  her  faithful  son,  than  the 
teachings  of  error,  and  the  evil  association 
to  which  he  would  have  been  inevitably 
exposed  in  sectarian  colleges  at  home. 
The  institution  to  which  the  youthful 
Fenwick  was  confided  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  English  Dominicans,  whom 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  the  Catho- 
lics had  also  forced  from  their  beloved 


homes.  Under  the  care  of  those  pious 
fathers  he  continued  until  his  studies  were 
completed,  when  he  became  a member  of 
the  order,  and  faithfully  labored,  for  many 
years,  to  promote  its  interests,  first  as  pro- 
fessor, and  afterwards  as  procurator.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  engaged  when  the 
French  revolutionary  armies  broke  into 
Flanders.  The  college  was  seized,  its 
property  confiscated  or  pillaged,  and  the 
clergy  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 
Father  Fenwick  himself  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  threatened  with  death,  from 
which,  as  he  afterwards,  with  pious  grati- 
tude, acknowledged,  was  only  preserved 
by  the  special  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Thus  may  we  bless  God  that  we 
have  had  for  our  first  bishop  an  heroic 
confessor  of  the  faith — the  only  one  of  our 
hierarchy  who  could  glory,  like  St.  Paul, 
in  having  borne  the  chain  for  Jesus  Christ, 
or  place  on  his  escutcheon  the  apostolic 
emblem  of  a love  for  his  divine  Master 
that  was  stronger  than  death.  Having 
been  liberated  from  prison,  on  his  making 
known  the  fact  of  his  being,  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  an  American,  he  again  joined 
his  brethren  in  England  where  his  influ- 
ence with  the  provincial  obtained  what 
he  had  long  and  earnestly  desired,  the 
grant  of  a colony  of  his  order  for  America. 
This  colony  consisted  of  three  English 
fathers,  Thomas  Wilson,  William  Ray- 
mond Tuite,  and  R.  Anger.  On  his  re- 
turn, after  an  absence  from  his  native 
land  of  twenty-one  years.  Father  Fenwick, 
though  still  anxious  for  the  establishment 
of  a branch  of  his  order,  devoted  himself 
for  two  years  to  the  missions  of  Maryland 
under  Bishop  Carroll,  whose  diocess  was 
coextensive  with  the  union.  At  the  close 
of  this  period,  the  venerable  father  and 
founder  of  the  American  church  pointed 
out  to  his  zeal  and  that  of  his  pious  assist- 
ant the  destitute  missions  of  the  west,  as 
the  noblest  theatre  on  which  that  zeal 
could  be  displayed  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
his  divine  Son.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1805,  F.  Fenwick  made  his  first  visit  to 
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the  great  Talley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  quest 
of  the  most  suitable  location  for  the  pro- 
posed conTent,  and,  having  selected  and 
parchased  a farm  in  Washington  county, 
Kentucky,  as  the  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  he  there  founded  the  first  house 
of  his  order  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  calling  it  St.  Rose’s,  in  honor  of  the 
first  American  saint,  who  was  also  of  the 
order  of  St  Dominic.  Other  missionaries 
had  long  before  preceded  Father  Fenwick 
and  his  brethren  to  Kentucky  ; but,  if  we 
except  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Jesuits 
to  the  Indians  on  the  Lake  shore  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  and  the  brief  so- 
journ of  three  days  made  by  the  proto- 
American  priest.  Rev.  Stephen  Theodore 
Badin,  among  the  remnant  of  the  French 
Catholic  colonists  at  Gallipolis,  in  1793,  it 
was  from  this  hallowed  focus  that  the  light 
and  fire,  which  the  Son  of  God  desired 
every  where  to  kindle,  were  first  brought 
to  cheer  the  dark  vallies  of  the  Ohio.  It 
was  in  1810,*  we  quote  from  the  Catholic 
Telegraph,  volume  iii,  p.  86,  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  him  well,  that  “ Father 
Fenwick  began  to  penetrate  the  forests  of 
Ohio,  whence  he  merited  the  title  of  the 
apostle  of  Ohio.”  “ In  his  first  apostoli- 
cal excursion,  he  found  three  Catholic 
families  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  They 
consisted  of  twenty  individuals  occupied 
in  clearing  their  lands,  who  had  not  seen 
a priest  for  ten  years.  He  heard  at  a 
great  distance  the  stroke  of  the  axe  inter- 
rupting the  silence  of  the  forest  The  joy 
of  these  good  people  at  seeing  the  first 
Catholic  priest  was  so  great,  that  Bishop 
Fenwick  could  never  recall  the  circum- 
stance without  experiencing  the  greatest 
consolation,  because  he  considered  it  the 
first  fruits  of  his  Ohio  mission.  Even 
those  families  still  speak  of  it  with  the 
greatest  transports  of  joy.”+ 

# And  jet  this  seems  to  be  a mistake,  for  which 
we  should  read  1814.  Vid.  letter  of  Bishop  Fen- 
wick, inf. 

f Taking  counsel  onlj  from  his  hamilitj,  for  he 
always  preferred  rather  to  obey  than  to  command, 
and  anxious  for  freedom  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  the  missionary  spirit  to  seek  and  save  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  Redeemer's  fold,  he  resigned  the  of- 


iff 


From  this  time,  the  good  missionary  re- 
turned regularly  to  Ohio  twice  a year, 
finding  at  every  successive  visit  the  num- 
ber of  his  spiritual  children  increased,  and 
the  fields  every  where  whitening  for  the 
harvest  In  one  of  those  sacred  expe- 
ditions he  found,  to  his  inexpressible  de- 
light, that  there  were  seven  Catholic  fami- 
lies in  Cincinnati!  They  had  long  been 
like  sheep  without  a shepherd,  deprived 
of  the  adorable  sacrifice,  the  purifying  and 
consoling  sacraments,  and  the  Word  of 
God.  The  oldest  of  this  pious  band  of 
pioneers,  the  venerable  Michael  Scott, 
(who  died  of  the  cholera  in  1833,  and 
whose  aged  widow  still  survives  amongst 
us,)  had  immigrated  into  this  city,  from 
Baltimore,  in  1805.  He  had  once  expe- 
rienced a bitter  disappointment,  having 
taken  his  wife  and  children  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  on  an  Easter  Sunday,  to  hear 
mass,  but  found  that  the  priest  was  not 
there,  having  been  called  away  to  some 
distant  station.  Under  such  sad  bereave- 
ments, “ his  faith,*  like  the  everlasting 
hills,  was  unshaken.  He  taught  his  chil- 
dren its  inestimable  value,  and  raised  their 
hopes  that  the  holy  faith,  which  had 
visited  all  nations  and  people,  would  soon 
dawn  upon  those  among  whom  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence.  He  saw  it  and 
rejoiced.  The  pacific  victim  was,  for 
the  first  time,  in  this  city,  offered  upon  an 
altar  made  for  the  occasion,  in  his  own 
dwelling.”  Shortly  after  “ apiece  was  put 
in  the  newspaper ,”  published  in  Dayton, 
calling  on  all  the  Catholics  to  whom  those 
greetings  should  come,  now  that  their 
prospects  had  so  much  brightened,  to  lend 
their  pious  aid  to  the  building  of  a chapel. 
It  is  still  more  edifying  than  it  is  interest- 
ing, after  the  change  which  has  since 
come  over  the  scene,  to  lake  a retrospect- 
ive view  of  the  “ appalling  difficulties  ” 
which  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the 
“bright  prospect”  was  realized  in  the 

fice  of  provincial  of  his  order  into  the  hands  of 
Father  Thomas  Wilson,  and  from  that  time  never 
failed  to  return  to  Ohio,  &c. 

* See  his  obituary  in  the  Catholic  Telegraph, 
vol.  ii,  p.  303. 
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shape  of  a small  frame9  without  the  limits  of 
the  corporation . They  are  humble  begin- 
nings like  these  that  God,  who  took  the 
noblest  of  all  his  creatures  from  the  dust, 
loves  to  bless,  and  we  may  well  fear  and 
tremble  lest,  while  we  are  more  highly 
favored,  according  to  this  world,  we  fall 
short  of  the  fervor  and  devotion  with 
which  the  worshippers  in  that  humble 
chapel  presented  themselves,  on  every  re- 
turning festival,  before  the  immaculate 
Victim  on  our  altars. 

“ A standard,”  having  thus  been  set 
up,  “ to  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Juda,”  it  was  soon  resorted  to  by  so  many 
of  the  faithful  from  the  far  “ east,”  that 
the  occasion  was  deemed  opportune,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  diocess,  whose  see,  in  virtue  of  the 
prudent  foresight  and  vigorous  remon- 
strances of  the  venerable  dean  of  our  hier- 
archy, it  was  decided  should  be,  not  Som- 
erset, but  Cincinnati.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  a bishop  placed  over  such  a diocess 
was  called,  not  to  wealth,  but  to  poverty — 
not  to  rest,  but  to  labor.  When,  there- 
fore, the  bishop  elect  sincerely  uttered  the 
well  known  words  : u Nolo  episcopari,” 
and  buried  himself  in  his  missions,  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  bulls 
from  Rome,  hoping  by  that  means  to  free 
himself  from  the  charge,f  it  was  not 
from  opposition  to  poverty,  which  he  had 
already  vowed,  nor  to  labor,  to  which  he 
had  been  always  devoted,  but  from  an 
humble  diffidence  in  his  own  learning  and 
virtue,  which  exalted  him  as  much  in  the 
estimation  of  others  as  he  was  little  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  loved  “to  be  unknown 
and  thought  little  of  by  others.”  The 
truly  humble,  however,  are  not  remarka- 
ble for  blind  and  obstinate  attachment  to 
their  own  judgment.  And  when  they 
obey,  as  Bishop  Fenwick  did,  the  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  speaks  through  his 
vicegerent  on  earth,  they  can  securely  rely 
on  his  assistance  worthily  to  sustain  the 

* The  biography  of  Bishop  Fenwick  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Telegraph,  calls  it  “a 
plank  building,  like  a barn,  two  miles  from  town.” 

t Vide  Catholic  Telegraph,  vol.  ii,  p.  SO. 


burden  imposed  on  them,  and  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  assigned  them  for  his 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
But  the  painful  conflict  which  had  been 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  new  bishop,  be- 
tween humility  and  obedience,  between 
his  conscientious  apprehensions  of  his  in- 
capacity to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  his  firm  trust  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  divine  grace,  was  not  ap- 
peased by  his  consecration.  He,  -there- 
fore, resolved  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  common  father  of  the  faithful  in  Rome, 
and,  after  having  exposed  to  him  the  des- 
titute condition  of  his  diocess,  and  his  own 
wants,  either  to  resign  the  unequal  burden, 
or  find  in  the  charity  and  counsels  of  his 
holiness  the  resources  of  which  he  was  in 
need.  But  these  motives,  and  the  state  of 
the  diocess  which  he  was  called  to  govern, 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own 
words,  contained  in  his  letters  written  on 
his  arrival  in  Bordeaux,  to  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Theodore  Badin  in  Paris/ 

“ Revd.  Dear  Friend  : 

“ I arrived  here  on  the  6th  inst.  (Au- 
gust, 1823)  after  a passage  of  twenty-eight 
days  from  New  York,  and  was  happy  to 
receive  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  at 
the  archbishop’s,  three  days  after  my  ar- 
rival. I had  left  Cincinnati  on  the  30th  of 
May.  Having  in  so  many  instances  of 
my  life  experienced  the  fatherly  care  and 
protection  of  God,  the  bestower  of  all 
good  gifts,  I confidently  hope  that  the 
same  divine  providence  will  continue 
through  the  remainderof  my  arduous  un- 
dertaking to  accompany  me.  It  has  sup- 
plied me,  upon  loan,  with  the  sum  pre- 
cisely necessary  for  my  voyage  to  this 
place,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  keep  me 
always  in  its  dependence.  Our  poor 
backwoods  are  now  so  miserable,  that  I 
could  not  have  a sous  given  me,  neither 
by  my  brethren  in  the  episcopacy,  nor  by 
the  priests  of  Kentucky,  or  of  my  own 
diocess.  Indeed  I esteemed  myself  happy 
to  borrow,  without  interest,  of  a Catholic 

* See  London  Spectator,  vol.  i,  p.  360. 
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layman,  the  sum  of  about  fire  hundred 
francs,  now  almost  exhausted. 

“ I am  really  sorry,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
you  cannot  conveniently  join  and  accom-  | 
pany  me  to  Rome : my  object  in  going  is 
to  resign,  if  allowed,  my  dignity  to  better 
hands  and  superior  heads  ; if  not  allowed, 
to  beg  for  means  of  subsistence,  and  all 
necessary  supplies  for  the  mission,  espe- 
cially funds  to  build  a church  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  to  pay  for  the  lot  I have  pur- 
chased. I have  already  raised  for  my 
cathedral  at  present,  a wooden  chapel, 
fifty-five  feet  by  thirty.  I had  not  then  a 
sous  of  money  ; all  has  been  done  on  credit, 
and  a great  portion  of  the  expenses  re- 
mains still  to  be  paid  for.  The  object  of 
my  journey  is  also  to  procure  means  for 
securing,  in  the  vicinity  of  my  episcopal 
town,  the  domain  of  a small  tract  of  land, 
and  a large  convenient  house,  well  calcu- 
lated for  a seminary 

Moreover,  I wish  to  obtain  a bishop  for 
Detroit,  and  a coadjutor  for  myself,  and 
some  good  divines,  in  case  my  resignation 
be  not  accepted. 

€tl  wish  you  also,  my  deaT  sir,  to  con- 
tribute your  mite  for  relieving  my  dis- 
tresses. 1 mean,  and  beg  that  you  draw 
up,  and  have  printed,  a short  and  clear 
description  of  my  forloriVand  helpless  con- 
dition, of  the  extent  and  wants  of  my  dio- 
cess,  of  the  number  and  scattered  situation 
of  the  poor  Catholics,  &.c.  When  I came 
first  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  nine  years  ago, 

I discovered  only  three  Catholic  families 
from  Limestone  (Maysville)  to  Wheeling. 
Now  the  state  contains  no  less  than  eight 
thousand.  There  are  also  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  in  Michigan.  Moreover,  there 
are  in  Ohio  two  thousand  Indians,  living 
on  the  Seneca  river,  some  of  whom  are 
Catholics,  and  they  are  obliged  to  cross 
Lake  Erie,  to  reach  Malden  and  Sand- 
wich in  Canada,  in  order  to  have  their 
children  baptized,  and  their  marriages 
celebrated  by  a Catholic  priest.  In  the 
wilderness,  watered  by  the  Sandusky 
river,  there  are  two  settlements  of  white  | 
people,  one  of  Catholics,  and  the  other  I 


of  Methodists,  upon  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  river.  I intend,  if  possible,  to 
have  two  missionaries  travelling  contin- 
ually, from  place  to  place,  especially  de- 
voting their  labors  and  services  among  the 
Indians 

“ I think  we  may  count  two  or  three 
hundred  converts  since  I reside  in  Ohio. 
Five  wooden  churches  are  actually  built, 
and  four  more  are  building.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ohio,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, is  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  Cath- 
olics are  to  be  found  in  every  county,  and 
I have  met  with  many  Germans  and 
Swiss.  I offer  to  God  many  prayers  for 
some  zealous  and  disinterested  German 
priests.  I say  disinterested,  for  all  mis- 
sionaries must  entirely  depend  on  divine 
Providence.  Although  a bishop,  I have 
no  revenue,  but  the  rent  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pews  in  the  Cincinnati  chapel, 
which  produce,  at  most,  a yearly  income 
of  eighty  dollars.  You  know  a little  of  my 
exertions,  sacrifices  and  labors  in  Ken- 
tucky. That  I devoted  my  whole  pater- 
nal estate,  and  all  I could  collect,  scrape 
up  and  save.  That  I really  debarred  my- 
self of  comforts,  and  even  necessaries. 
That  I undertook  long  and  painful  jaunts 
to  found  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
St.  Rose,  and  behold  I am  now  deprived 
of  all  right  and  claim  on  the  order,  being 
taken  out  of  it.  Assumptus  ex  ordine  ad 
episcopatum ! I was  obliged  by  my  rule 
and  vows  to  render  an  account  of  all  pro- 
perty, even  of  books  and  furniture,  that  I 
had  been  allowed  to  use. 

“ When  I took  possession  of  the  dio- 
cess,  I had  to  rent  a house  to  live  in,  and 
to  send  to  market  for  the  first  meal  we 
took  in  the  episcopal  town,  no  provision 
whatever  having  been  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  bishop.  I had  not  a sous 
but  what  the  good  people  of  St.  Rose’s 
congregation  in  Kentucky  had  given  me 
by  subscription,  to  wit : four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  paper  money/  which  was 
depreciated  to  one-half  in  the  Ohio  state. 

“ I had  but  six  congregations  when 
(eighteen  months  ago)  I first  went  to  re- 
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side  in  Cincinnati,  now  there  are  twenty- 
two,  at  least  that  I have  visiled.  . . . 

“You  will  conceive  how  great  is  the 
want  of  missionaries  in  my  extensive  dio- 
cess,  when  you  learn  that  I possess 
only  seven  priests,  and  have  neither 
seminary,  professors,  nor  schools.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Stephen  Mont- 
gomery, O.  S.  D.,  are  charged  with  the 
western  congregations  and  all  scattered 
Catholics,  as  far  as  Vevay , in  the  Indiana,* 
Fort  St.  Mary’s,  Lake  Erie,  Chillicothe, 
itc.  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  my  nephew,  and 
two  confreres  ordained  by  me,  extend  their 
rides  and  missionary  duties  in  the  east  to 
Marietta,  St.  Clairville,  New  Lisbon,  &c. 

“ I feel  anxious  to  arrive  at  Rome  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  know  my  fate, 
and  see  the  holy  father ; I intend  to  return 
from  Rome  in  three  months,  and  shall 
pass  through  Paris,  Flanders,  and  Eng- 
land, before  embarking  for  the  United 
States. 

“ Accept  the  assurance,  &c.  8tc. 

“ Edward  D.  Fenwjcx, 

“ Bishop  of  Cincinnati.” 

Leo  XII  received  the  bishop  with  a 
kindness  truly  paternal.  He  not  only 
presented  him  with  a splendid  tabernacle, 

+ Thi«  was,  doubtless,  in  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  bishop  of  B irdstown,  to  whose  dio- 
•css  Indiana  belonged. 


which  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  a set  of 
candlesticks,  a chalice,  &c.,for  his  cathe- 
dral, but  he  also  gave  him  twelve  thou- 
sand Roman  crowns  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey,  and  directed  the 
cardinal  prefect  of  the  propaganda  to  re- 
commend him,  not  only  to  the  association 
lately  commenced  at  Lyons,  but  also  to  the 
friends  of  religion,  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  wealth  enabled  them 
to  be  munificent  patrons  of  the  foreign 
missions.  Animated  by  the  example  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  the  letters  of  the 
cardinal  prefect,  other  members  of  the  sa- 
cred college,  especially  Cardinal  Fesch, 
uncle  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  conferred 
on  the  amiable  prelate  the  most  substantial 
marks  of  their  regard  for  himself,  and  their 
sympathy  for  the  destitution  of  his  flock. 
The  king  of  France,  and  the  wealthy  and 
generous  Catholics  of  his  kingdom,  as  well 
as  those  of  Sardinia,  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  emulated  the  noble  precedent 
thus  given  them  in  the  eternal  city,  and 
the  dejected  bishop,  who  had  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Europe  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  “sower  who  sowed  in 
tears,”  returned,  like  that  sower,  “with 
joyfulness,”  having  gathered  a rich  har- 
vest. 

A.  M.  D.  * B.  S.  V.  M.  G.  fc  H. 


FORGIVENESS. 

For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

From  a person  whose  hearing  and  speech  were  both  sealed, 
What’s  Forgiveness  ? inquired  some  one. 

He  wrote  down — Tis  the  odor  which  flowers  will  yield 
Whenever  they’re  trampled  upon. 


W. 
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FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE. 
BY  B.  O.  CAMPBELL. 

Continued  from  page  689. 


H E account  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  Rev. 
John  Ury,  contained  in 
the  last  number  of  these 
memoirs,  was  taken  chief- 
ly from  an  abridgment 
made  by  the  very  judi- 
cious author  of  “ American  Criminal 
Trials,,,  from  a work  entitled  “A  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy,  formed  by  some  white  people 
in  conjunction  with  negro  and  other  slaves, 
for  burning  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
America,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants : 
By  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
New  York:  Printed  by  James  Parker,  at 
the  new  printing  office.  1744.”  This 
journal  is  an  elaborate  work  of  230  closely 
printed  quarto  pages.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  Daniel  Horseman  den,  who 
sat  on  the  trial  as  third  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  province  of  New 
York.  His  publication  did  not  appear 
nntil  about  three  years  after  the  trials  had 
terminated,  and  it  was  prepared  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  against  those  persons 
who,  says  the  author,  “ declared  with  no 
small  assurance  that  there  was  no  plot 
at  all!” 

The  author  thus  admits  that  the  actual 
existence  of  any  plot  was  denied  by  per- 
sons living  at  the  time  when,  and  on  the 
spot  where,  the  conspiracy  was  charged 
to  exist.  His  report  of  the  trials  seems  to 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  persuading 
posterity  of  its  existence.  Historians  have 
agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a delusion,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  as  reported 
by  their  apologist,  exhibit  the  bench  and 


the  bar  of  New  York,  at  that  period,  in 
a very  unfavorable  light,  both  in  point  of 
legal  wisdom  and  of  humanity.  Not  one 
of  the  accused  had  counsel  or  advocate 
on  his  trial ; all  the  lawyers  were  engaged 
against  them. 

The  means  taken  to  obtain  testimony 
for  conviction  amounted  to  actual  bribery. 
And,  in  the  case  of  Ury,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  the  evidence  of 
credible  witnesses  who  contradicted  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  informers 
— nor  of  the  positive  contradiction,  by 
the  chief  witness  against  him,  (Mary 
Burton,)  of  her  former  testimony,  under 
oath. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
John  Ury  was  really  a Catholic  priest ; 
and  if  so,  whether  he  was  condemned  to 
death  on  that  account.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  for  the  following  reasons, 
that  Ury  was  undoubtedly  a priest 

As  the  only  information  about  Ury, 
which  has  reached  us,  is  contained  in 
Horsemanden’s  Journal,  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  there  are  the  only 
proofs  on  record,  for  or  against  the 
supposition.  If  the  testimony  of  Mary 
Burton,  Sarah  Hughson,  and  William 
Kane,  were  credible,  the  fact  of  his  being 
a priest  would  be  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  But  the  testimony  of  these  per- 
sons is  believed  to  be  an  entire  fabrication: 
both  as  to  the  existence  of  a plot,  and  as 
to  the  actions  of  Ury.  But  Croker,  with 
whom  he  boarded  about  six  months,  sta- 
ted in  his  evidence  that  Ury  “ used  to  go 
up  stairs,  light  a candle  in  the  daytime, 
and  lock  himself  up  in  a room  alone.”* 
• Journal,  p.  161. 
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He  had  once  heard  Ury  preach,  and  had 
heard  him  say  he  had  preached  at  Staten 
Island.  Joseph  Webb  had  heard  him 
preach  and  pray  several  times  ; had  made 
for  him  a piece  of  joiner’s  work,  which 
he  had  heard  since  called  an  altar : “ it 
was  two  pieces  of  board,  which  formed  a 
triangle,  and  was  raised  against  the  wall, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a shelf;  on 
each  side  there  was  a place  to  hold  a can- 
dle.”* Webb,  at  the  request  of  Ury, 
had  conducted  him  to  a confectionery 
shop,  where  Ury  inquired  if  the  confec- 
tioner made  wafers  for  the  Lutheran  min- 
ister. De  Brosses,  the  confectioner,  de- 
posedf  that  Ury  had  applied  to  him  for 
wafers,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Lu- 
theran minister ; and  that,  supposing  Ury 
to  be  a professor  of  some  particular  sect, 
he  asked  him,  two  or  three  times,  where 
his  congregation  was ; but  Ury  did  not 
answer  him.  Mr.  Hildreth  had  visited 
Ury  in  his  room  at  Campbell’s  house, 
and  seeing  the  altar  placed  in  the  corner, 
asked  him  its  use.  Ury,  at  first,  evaded 
his  question — and  afterwards  “ seriously 
told  him  it  was  for  the  sacrament and 
also,  “that  at  the  time  of  the  celebration,  or 
at  what  time  the  sacrament  was  exposed, 
they  had  lighted  candles,  to  represent  our 
Saviour  as  the  light  of  the  world.”  Hil- 
dreth testified  further : “ some  time  after 
I became  thus  acquainted  with  him,  I was 
informed  he  kept  a private  meeting  and 
made  use  of  the  church  form  of  prayer, 
every  Sunday  evening,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  in  his  own  hired 
room.”  Curiosity  having  led  Hildreth  to 
go  to  hear  him  preach,  he  was  told  “ that 
he  did  not  make  a practice  of  preaching 
to  any  but  members  of  his  own  society — 
and  they  did  not  make  a practice  of  going 
to  the  churches  and  meetings  of  others;  and 
that,  as  he  was  a non-jured  minister,  so 
he  had  a society  and  members  of  his 
own.”$  On  a succeeding  Sunday  evening 
he  was  more  successful,  and  heard  him 
discourse  upon  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  verses  of 

•P.164.  tP-lH.  t P.166. 


2d  chapter,  2d  epistle  of  Sl  Peter  ;*  and 
Mr.  Ury  then  announced  his  intention  to 
preach  on  the  next  Wednesday,  on  16th 
chap.  St.  Matthew,  18th  and  19th  verses,f 
“ adjoining  to  them,”  continues  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth, “ the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  dis- 
ciples— whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained — which 
discourse  I did  not  hear.”J  Hildreth, 
Croker  and  Webb  had  all  heard  him  ac- 
knowledge himself  a clergyman,  and  had 
heard  him  preach.  It  has  been  objected 
that  Ury  did  not  avow  himself  a priest 
when  under  the  gallows,  which,  from  the 
character  of  firmness  and  resignation  to  his 
fate  which  he  there  displayed,  might  have 
been  expected;  and  that  his  conduct  at 
the  moment  of  death  did  not  exhibit  the 
usual  evidences  of  Catholic  piety — while 
in  his  last  speech,  as  published  by  Horse- 
manden,  there  are  some  passages  that 
would  admit  the  construction  that  he  was 
not  a Catholic  priest.  It  may  be  answered, 
that,  although  due  to  his  own  character 
to  declare  himself  a priest,  the  avowal 
would  have  involved  his  friends,  Croker 
and  Campbell,  with  whom  he  had  resided 
during  his  abode  in  New  York,  in  the  pen- 
alties of  the  act  11th  William  and  Mary, 
which  provides : “ That  every  person  that 
shall  wittingly  and  willingly  receive,  har- 
bor, conceal,  aid,  succor  and  relieve  any 
Jesuit,  priest,  missionary,  or  any  other  ec- 
clesiastical person  of  the  Romish  clergy, 

• 1.  But  there  were  also  false  prophets  among 
the  people,  even  as  there  6hall  be  among  you  lying 
teachers,  who  shall  brinjr  in  sects  of  perdition, 
and  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them : briugiug 
upon  themselves  sure  destruction.  2.  And  many 
shall  follow  their  riotousnesses,  through  whom 
the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  3.  And 
through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned 
marks  make  merchandize  of  you.  Whose  judg- 
ment now  of  a long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their 
perdition  slumbereth  not. 

f 18.  And  I say  to  thee : that  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

19.  And  I will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven  : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  it  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven. 

% P.  166. 
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knowing  him  to  be  such,  and  be  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  &c.,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  &, c.,  one- 
half  to  the  king  and  the  other  half  to  the 
informer , &c. ; “ and  such  person  shall  be 
further  punished,  by  being  set  in  the  pil- 
lory on  three  several  days,  and  also  be 
bound  to  his  good  behavior,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.”*  Had  Ury  acknow- 
ledged himself  a Catholic  priest,  of  which 
his  enemies  had  not  been  able  to  produce 
legal  proof,  his  friend  Webb,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  gallows,  would  have 
been  liable  to  prosecution  for  aiding , sue- 
coring  and  relieving  him,  in  having  often 
entertained  him  at  his  table  ; and  Croker 
and  Campbell  would  have  been  still  more 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  for 
receiving , harboring  and  concealing  him,  by 
having  furnished  him  the  only  home  he 
had  possessed  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  residence  in  New  York.  Their  only 
chance  of  escape  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law  would  have  been  by  satisfying  a jury 
of  their  ignorance  of  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter ; which  would  have  been  no  easy 
task,  as  Webb  had  made  an  altar  for  him, 
and  Croker  knew  of  his  locking  himself 
in  a room  in  his  house,  with  lighted  can- 
dles, in  the  daytime  ; and  Campbell  had 
rented  him  a room  in  which  “ he  kept  a 
private  meeting.”!  It  is  probable,  in  fact, 
that  these  persons  did  know  Ury’s  cha- 
racter, but  as  their  testimony  to  that 
point  would  have  criminated  themselves, 
they  could  not  be  required  to  give  it. 
Indeed,  Campbell  was  most  probably  a 
Catholic,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
extreme  brevity  of  his  testimony,  which 
consists  of  an  answer  to  the  single  ques- 
tion propounded  to  him  by  the  prisoner. 
But  a much  stronger  proof  that  Ury  was 
a Catholic  priest  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  explicitly  deny  this  charge,  in 
his  defence,  nor  at  the  gallows  ; although 
he  knew  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
chief  ground  of  suspicion  against  him,  and 

* See  the  act  at  length  in  Horsemanden’s  Jour- 
nal, p.  203. 

f See  Hildreth’s  testimony  before  quoted. 


had  led  to  his  apprehension — was  the 
matter  of  the  second  indictment,  and  was 
relied  on,  in  the  speeches  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, to  prove  the  probability  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  supposed  conspiracy,  from 
its  consistency  with  the  principles  attri- 
buted by  these  lawyers  to  Catholics  gene- 
rally, and  to  priests  in  particular.  In  hi# 
defence,  Ury  evaded  this  point  with  some 
ingenuity  ; and,  although  to  have  main- 
tained that  he  was  not  a Catholic  priest, 
and  but  the  minister  of  a Protestant  sect, 
would  have  deprived  the  prosecution  of 
its  principal  arguments  against  him,  he 
did  not  oppose  even  a simple  denial  to  this 
fatal  charge.  That  he  was  a clergyman, 
had  been  proved  by  witnesses  and  admit- 
ted by  himself;  but  if  of  any  other  deno- 
mination than  Catholic,  the  production  of 
some  evidence  of  ordination,  or  fellowship 
in  another  communion,  would  have  been 
easy  to  him,  and  of  paramount  import- 
ance on  his  trial ; because  no  other  cler- 
gymen than  those  of  the  Catholic  church 
were  proscribed  by  law.  Added  to  this 
is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  call  upon  any 
of  those  who  assisted  at  his  religious 
meetings  to  testify  as  to  his  doctrines  or 
form  of  worship.  The  testimony  of  Hil- 
dreth, who  had  visited  his  private  room 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  and  been  pre- 
sent at  an  evening  service  there,  proved 
that  the  furnishing  of  the  room,  as  well 
as  the  subjects  announced  by  the  preacher 
for  his  next  discourse,  strongly  marked 
him  out  as  a priest  of  the  Catholic  church : 
who,  exercising  his  ministry  under  the 
restraints  of  a penal  law,  was  obliged  to  be 
circumspect,  to  prevent  a witness  of  his 
performance  from  convicting  him,  by  pos- 
itive proof,  of  his  priestly  character. 

Of  the  deportment  of  Ury  under  the 
gallows  we  have  no  account,  whatever, 
by  Horsemanden — except  the  unfeeling 
statement,  that“  he  repeated  somewhat  of 
the  substance  of  his  written  speech  before 
he  was  turned  off.”  As  to  the  speech 
itself,  as  published,  we  cannot  rely  upon 
Horsemanden’s  report  of  it  for  verbal  ac- 
curacy; for,  in  a note,  page  175,  he  re- 
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marks : "This  copy  differs  from  that  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Philadelphia 
soon  after  Ury’s  execution ; which,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  altered  and  cor- 
rected by  some  of  his  associates;  as  also 
that  of  his  defence  made  at  his  trial,  which 
was  printed  with  it,”  &c.  As  there  were 
at  this  period  Catholic’clergymen  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  whom  Webb  had  probably 
transmitted  the  original  copy  handed  to 
him  by  Ury,the  Philadelphia  publication,* 
made  at  the  time,  was  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  than  that  of  Horsemanden, 
printed  three  years  after,  from  a transcript. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  true 
the  penalty  of  conviction  as  a Catholic 
priest,  was  not  death  ; and  the  finding 
Ury  guilty  on  the  second  indictment, 
of  a violation  of  the  11th  William  and 
Mary,  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  exe- 
cution according  to  law.  It  is  neverthe- 
less manifest,  in  the  proceedings  on  his 
trial,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  times 
against  Catholics,  acting  upon  the  court 
and  jury,  led  to  his  conviction  on  the  first 
indictment,  namely — of  being  a party  to 
the  plot.  The  testimony  against  him  on 
this  latter  charge  would  have  been  entire- 
ly insufficient  to  have  caused  his  convic- 
tion. When  first  apprehended,  on  24th 
June,  it  was  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
“ popish  priest,”  who  " kept  a private 
conventicle,”  and  he  was  committed  to 
jail  for  " not  giving  a satisfactory  account 
of  himself.”f 

Although  the  examination  had  been 
going  on  from  the  last  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  April,  and  the  pro- 
clamation offering  a reward  of  100  pounds 
to  any  white  person  who  would  give  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convict  any  person  of 
a connection  with  the  supposed  plot  had 
been  issued  on  11th  April,  and  Mary 
Burton,  the  informer,  who  afterwards  re- 
ceived  the  reward,  had  given  the  informa- 
tion on  22d  April  that  led  to  the  execution 
of  her  master  Hughson,  his  wife,  and 

* Cannot  this  publication  be  found  in  Philadel- 
phia? 

t Journal,  p.  94., 


Peggy  Kerry,  on  12th  June,  (the  only 
white  persons  who  had  suffered  death  for 
the  plot,)  no  person  had  ever  intimated 
that  Ury  had  been  concerned.  Indeed, 
she  testified  on  oath  at  this  time,  " that 
she  never  saw  any  white  person  in  com- 
pany when  they  [the  negroes]  talked  of 
burning  the  town,  but  her  master,  her 
mistress,  and  Peggy.”*  Yet  when  Ury 
was  shown  to  her  in  jail,  on  24th  June, 
she  swore  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
conspirators,  that  she  had  often  seen  him 
at  her  master’s  house,  and  that  he  used 
to  sleep  there  almost  every  night.f  Kane, 
the  second  witness,  had  maintained  his 
ignorance  of  any  plot  until,  on  5th  July, 
after  Mary  Burton’s  testimony  against 
him,  he  was  " told  he  must  not  flatter 
himself  with  the  least  hopes  of  mercy  but 
by  making  a candid  and  ingenuous  con- 
fession of  all  he  knew  about  the  matter.”^ 

J He  then  declared  that  he  knew  Ury  as' 
a priest,  had  seen  him  present  with  the 
conspirators ; and  also  testified  against 
several  other  white  persons  as  conspira- 
tors, not  one  of  whom,  except  Ury,  was 
convicted. 

Kane  was  pardoned. 

Sarah  Hughson,  the  third  witness 
against  Ury,  had  been  convicted  as  a 
confederate  and  sentenced  to  death.  She 
maintained  that  there  was  no  plot ; was 
respited  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a confes- 
sion from  her.  She  is  described  by  Horse- 
manden as  " a wretch,  stupified  and  har- 
dened in  wickedness,  and  seemed  void  of 
all  sense  of  a future  state.”  She  main- 
tained the  non-existence  of  any  plot  until 
8th  July,  the  day  appointed  for  her  exe- 
cution, when  she  confessed  a knowledge 
of  the  plot,  and  her  execution  was  re- 
spited, (130.)  But,  says  Horsemanden, 
this  confession  was  so  scanty,  and  given 
so  unwillingly,  that  it  was  afterwards  re- 
tracted ; "so  that,  after  all,  the  judges 
thought  themselves  under  a necessity  of 
ordering  her  execution,  as  the  last  expert- 

* Journal,  p.  13. 

f Croker  swore  that  Ury  never  slept  out  of  hit 
house  except  once,  when  he  went  to  Burlington. 

$P.  126. 
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merit  to  bring  her  to  a disposition  to  un- 
fold this  infernal  secret ; at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  might  be  thought  deserving  a re- 
commendation of  her  as  an  object  of 
mercy.” — P.  130.  She  was  finally  order- 
ed, on  10th  July,  for  execution  on  the 
next  day.  She  then,  to  save  her  life,  tes- 
tified principally  against  Ury,  was  re- 
spited and  returned  to  prison.  On  the  next 
day  she  denied  all  she  bad  confessed;  and 
again  declared  her  confession  to  be  true, 
and  her  execution  was  respited  for  six 
days.  She  was  retained  in  prison  until 
29th  July,  the  day  of  Ury’s  trial,  when 
she  was  pardoned  and  produced  as  a wit- 
ness against  Ury.#  She  confirmed  por- 
tions of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Burton  and 
Kane,  and  contradicted  other  parts  of 
their  testimony. 

It  was  upon  the  testimony  of  these  per- 
sons that  Ury  was  convicted. 

So  contradictory  had  been  the  testimony 
of  Burton,  and  so  manifestly  unworthy  of 
credit  was  that  of  the  two  other  witnesses, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
jury  to  have  convicted  Ury  as  a confederate 
of  the  supposed  plot,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  prosecuting 
counsel  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
religion  and  profession.  A letter  was  read 
from  Governor  Oglethorpe,  of  Georgia, 
stating  that  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
England  was  then  at  war,  had  employed 
priests  as  emissaries  to  burn  the  maga- 
zines, &.C.,  in  the  British  colonies.  The 
argument  of  counsel  was  nothing  but  a 
tirade  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
its  bloody  tendencies. 

Mr.  Murray,  senior  counsel  for  the 
king,  thus  addressed  the  court  and  jury  : 
“ That  the  prisoner  is  a Romish  emissary, 
sent  according  to  the  intimation  in  Gov. 
Oglethorpe’s  letter,  I think  must  be  con- 
cluded from  what  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him ; and  from  the  known 
principles  of  the  Romish  religion,  it  may 

* •«  W hen  her  pardon  was  pleaded,  she  was  taken 
from  court  into  a room  in  custody  of  the  under 
sheritf,  where  she  was  to  be  near  at  hand  for  call 
upon  this  trial , and  there  she  remained  until 
wanted,  and  was  sent  for." — P.  160. 


be  judged  what  inducement  the  prisoner 
had  to  undertake  so  wicked  and  diaboli- 
cal a project.”* 

Mr.  Smith,  another  of  the  king’s  coun- 
sel, said  : “ Before  the  prisoner  enters 
upon  his  defence,  we  conceive  it  will  be 
proper  to  read  to  him  some  passages  out 
of  sundry  books,  that  declare  the  custom* 
and  usages  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
which  his  practices  among  us,  as  declared 
by  the  witnesses,  bear  some  conformity ; 
and  unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  hi* 
practices  are  warranted  by  the  usage  of 
any  other  church,  we  conceive  they  will 
convince  every  body  that  he  is  a priest  of 
the  Roman  church , and  of  no  other.”  The 
extracts  with  which  he  enlightened  the 
court,  were  some  on  the  use  of  salt  in 
baptism  ; and  others  from  Pascal’s  “Pro- 
vincial Letters,”  to  show  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits  on  absolution.  After  which 
he  added  : “ May  it  please  your  honors, 
this  is  all  that  we  shall  mention  at  pre- 
sent, that  if  the  prisoner  pleases  he  may 
take  notice  of  them  in  his  defence,  and 
show,  if  he  can,  that  he  had  another  war- 
rant than  the  church  of  Rome  for  the  like 
practices  proved  by  the  witnesses.”+ 

To  this  gentleman  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  summing  up  the  evidence  for  the 
king.  The  folio wTug  passage,  from  hi* 
concluding  speech,  will  serve  to  show, 
that  it  was  the  odium  attached  to  the 
priestly  character,  which  was  relied  upon, 
to  procure  the  verdict  that  consigned  Ury 
to  the  gallows : 

“ We  need  not  wonder  to  see  a popish 
priest  at  this  bar  as  a prime  incendiary ; 
nor  thibk  it  straffge  that  an  Englishman 
of  that  religion  and  character  should  be 
concerned  in  so  detestable  a design.  What 
can  be  expected  from  those  that  profess  a 
religion  that  is  at  war  with  God  ar.d  man : 
not  only  with  the  truths  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  also  with  common  sense 
and  reason — and  is  destructive  of  all  the 
kind  and  tender  sensations  of  human  na- 
ture ?”$ 

♦P.  167.  t Joar.pp.  167-166. 

$ Jour.  p.  170. 
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The  concluding  passages  of  this  extra- 
ordinary display  of  forensic  eloquence  of 
a century  since,  is  still  more  to  the  two 
points  under  consideration  : 

"We  urged,”  continued  Mr.  Smith, 
“ that  the  prisoner  ought  [if  he  could ] to 
show  that  he  was  a priest  of  some  other 
communion  that  maintained  these  usages , 
and  preached  such  doctrines ; if  not,  his 
performing  his  priest’s  office  in  Latin , his 
baptizing  with  salt,  his  use  of  the  crucifix, 
his  exposing  the  sacrament  by  lighted  can- 
dles: his  preaching  upon  those  texts  upon 
which  the  papists  pretend  to  found  the 
pope’s  supremacy , and  his  declared  power 
to  forgive  sins  as  well  as  God  Almighty, 
will  undoubtedly  fix  the  brand  of  a Roman 
priest  upon  him.  To  all  this  the  prisoner 
has  made  nothing  that  can  be  properly 
called  a defence.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  confessed 
himself  a Roman  priest , nor  that  he  has 
celebrated  mass . He  tells  us,  also,  that 
non-jurors  are  not  papists;  that  their  prin- 
ciple is  passive  obedience  and  non-rcsist- 
anee ; and  seems  willing  to  screen  him- 
self under  that  denomination. 

“ But,  gentlemen,  though  we  have  not 
proved  that  the  prisoner  is  a Roman  priest 
by  his  own  confession,  or  his  celebration 
of  mass — yet  he  liot  denied  that  the 
instances  proved  against  him  are  notorious 
badges  of  popery;  and  such  as  we  con- 
ceive will  leave  it  past  any  reasonable 
doubt  that,  if  he  is  a priest  at  all,  he  is  a 
priest  of  the  Romish  church. 

“ However,  gentlemen,  as  I observed 
before,  the  principal  point  in  this  trial  is 
to  prove  that  the  prisoner* was  an  accessory 
to  the  burning  of  the  king’s  house  in  the 
fort.  If  you  find,  also,  that  he  is  a Roman 
priest , then,  though  he  is  guilty  as  the  in- 
dictment charges  him,  and  has  acted  a 
most  wicked  part  in  the  public  and  private 
mischiefs  that  have  troubled  us — yet  he 
has  acted  consistent  enough  with  the 
principles  of  that  corrupt  and  apostate 
church  whereof  he  is  a member;  and  all 
that  the  witnesses  have  declared  against  him 
is  the  more  easy  to  be  believed.” — P.  171. 


From  the  whole  proceedings  the  writer 
thinks  it  clear  that  Mr.  Ury  would  not 
have  been  deemed  an  accomplice  in  the 
supposed  plot,  if  the  court  and  jury  had 
not  been  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  was 
a Catholic  priest.  Throughout  the  many 
trials  that  had  then  occupied  the  court  four 
months,  he  was  the  only^  white  person 
convicted,  except  the  Hughsons  and  Ker- 
ry; who  had  been  previously  found  guilty 
of  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  were  per- 
sons of  bad  character.  So  inconsistent 
had  been  the  testimony  of  Mary  Burton, 
that  many  persons  were  shocked  at  the 
conduct  of  the  court  in  receiving  it,  add, 
after  the  condemnation  of  Ury,  a pause 
ensued  in  the  trials,  from  a general  disbe- 
lief of  her  testimony  about  the  plot. 

The  journal  of  Horsemanden  is  a record, 
not  merely  of  his  own  credulity,  but  of 
his  unfeeling  brutality  and  recklessness  of 
human  life.*  The  court,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  mem- 
ber, appears  to  have  exerted  itself  to  ex- 
cite the  continuance  of  supicions  that 
had  already  cost  the  lives  of  many  inno- 
cent and  unprotected  fellow  creatures. 
And,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  trials  for 
witchcraft  in  Massachusetts,  the  popular 
voice  at  length  interfered  in  New  York,  to 
protect  new  victims  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  court. 

*In  passing  sentence  of  death  on  a negro  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1742,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

“So  much  are  ye  degenerated  and  debased  be- 
low the  dignity  of  human  species,  that  even  the 
brute  animals  may  upbraid  yc  ; for  the  ox  kuow- 
eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master’s  crib ; even 
the  very  dogs  also  will,  by  their  actions,  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  their 
thankfulness  for  kindnesses  ; they  will  fawn  and 
fondle  upon  their  masters;  nay,  if  any  oue  should 
attempt  to  assault  them,  they  will  defend  them 
from  injury  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Such 
is  the  fidelity  of  these  dumb  beasts,  but  ye,  the 
beasts  of  the  people , though  ye  are  cloathed  and 
fed  and  provided  with  all  necessaries  of  life  with- 
out care  ; in  requital  of  your  benefactors,  in  return 
for  blessings  ye  give  curses,  and  would  scatter 
firebrands,  death  and  destruction  around  them, 
destroy  their  estates,  and  butcher  their  persons. 
Thus  monstrous  is  your  ingratitude !”  Horse- 
manden, who  reports  this  sentence  at  length,  saya 
that,  as  a large  audience  was  expected,  it  was 
“ calculated  ” to  awaken  the  people  to  a sense  of 
their  danger,  as  some  “ had  taken  no  small  paint 
to  briug  a discredit  upon  the  story  of  the  plot.1' 
Journal , p.  186. 
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HorsemandeD  has  bestowed  great  pains 
on  the  endeavor  to  justify  the  condemnation  I 
and  execution  of  Ury.  His  attempt  to 
show  that  Ury  was  a person  of  but  little 
education  and  inferior  abilities,  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  publication  of  the  priest’s  de- 
fence and  last  speech — both  of  which 
evince  learning  and  talents. 

Horsemanden  records,  in  his  conclu- 
sion, that  Mary  Burton,  the  principal 
witness,  had  become  the  object  of  popu- 
lar odium  after  these  trials,  from  her  con- 
tradictory testimony.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  conviction  of  the  priest, 
and  before  his  execution,  Horsemanden 
himself  had  been  confounded  by  this  girl’s 
inconsistent  conduct,  so  as  to  have  reasons 
for  doubting  her  credibility ; as  will  appear 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  him  to  a friend, 
and  never  before  published.  It  is  dated 

“ From  on  board  Admiral  Wxnne , 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Highlands , 
August  the  7th,  1841. 

44  Ever  since  the  fire  at  the  fort,  which 
was  on  the  18th  March,  I’ve  been  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  hurry,  insomuch  that 
I’ve  been  forced  to  dedicate  part  of  my 
resting  time  to  the  public  service  in  pros- 
ecuting an  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  occa- 
sion of  our  late  disorders  in  the  city  of 
New  York ; but  I think  the  labor  bestow- 
ed has  not  been  in  vain ; for  though  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity  have  been  unfolding 
themselves  by  very  small  and  slow  de- 
grees, it  has  at  length  been  discovered 
that  Popery  was  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
old  proverb  has  herein  also  been  verified, 
that  there  is  scarce  a plot  but  a priest  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  or,  as  the  like  pert 
priest  Eury  said  upon  his  defence  at  his 
trial,  (though  sarcastically,)  * according 
to  the  vogue  of  the  world,  where  there  is 
a plot,  the  first  and  last  link  are  especially 
fastened  to  the  priest’s  girdle;’  but  he 
must  excuse  us  in  his  case,  if  the  last  link 
be  fastened  to  his  neck : for  he  is  convicted 
as  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  and 
is  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  next  Satur- 
day se’nnight 
Vol.  IV.— No.  1. 


“ He  appears  to  have  been  a principal 
promoter  and  encourager  of  this  most 
horrible  and  detestable  piece  of  villainy,  a 
scheme  which  must  have  been  brooded 
in  a conclave  of  devils,  and  hatched  in 
the  cabinet  of  hell  ; so  bloody  and  de- 
structive a conspiracy  was  this,  that  had 
not  the  merciful  hand  of  Providence  inter- 
posed and  confounded  their  devices,  in 
one  and  the  same  night  the  inhabitants 
would  have  been  butchered  in  their 
houses  by  their  own  slaves  and  the  city 
laid  in  ashes  : and  this  was  to  be  perpe- 
trated under  the  obligation  of  an  infa- 
mous oath  administered  to  the  conspirators 
(most  negroes,  and  some  soldiers  and 
other  whites,  the  more’s  the  shame)  by 
Jno.  Hughson,  now  in  chains,  and  this 
Ury  the  priest,  by  whose  craft  they 
were  perverted,  and  in  expectation  of  a 
(fool’s)  paradise,  baptized  into  the  most 
holy  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  under 
color  of  absolution  and  pardon  of  sins, 
past,  present  and  to  come ; and  while 
they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  the  devils, 
were  made  to  believe,  by  destroying  of 
heretics,  they  would  do  God  good  service. 

Tan  turn  religio  potnit  soadere  malorum ! 

“And  though  we  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  prying  into  this  scene  of  dark- 
ness and  horror,  as  to  bring  to  light  near 
90  negroes,  and  I think  about  a dozen 
whites,  engaged  to  be  actors  in  this  black 
tragedy ; of  the  former  whereof  30  odd 
have  been  executed,  and  this  priest  makes 
the  4th  white.  And  though  the  town 
were  well  pleased  with  the  first  fruits  of 
our  labors  and  inflicting  the  deserved  pun- 
ishment on  the  offenders,  yet  when  it 
comes  home  to  their  own  houses,  and  is 
like  to  affect  their  own  properties  in  ne- 
groes, and  cousinship  in  others,  then  they 
are  alarmed,  and  they  cry  out  the  wit- 
nesses must  needs  be  perjured,  and  so  we 
come  under  a necessity  of  making  a sort 
of  stand  for  the  present,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  say  that  great  pains  has  been 
taken  by  some  among  us  to  bring  a dis- 
credit upon  Mary  Burton  the  original  wit- 
ness, whom  Providence,  one  would  think. 
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had  designed  for  the  happy  instrument  of 
all  this  discovery,  and  whose  testimony 
has  been  confirmed  by  several  negroes  in 
flames,  who  obstinately  denied  their  guilt 
’till  they  came  to  the  stake  to  be  burnt. 
So  soon  have  her  services  been  forgotten ! 
And  a stop  aflfected  to  be  put  to  her  doing 
any  further! 

“ And  though  Mary  Burton  has  from 
the  beginning  been  an  unwilling  witness 
through  the  terror  of  having  her  life 
threatened,  both  by  blacks  and  whites, 
and  though  she  has  declared  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  should  she  tell  all,  she  knew 
people  would  not  believe  her : and  though 
she  has  been  prevailed  upon  after  being 
threatened  imprisonment  upon  her  stand- 
ing mute  and  obstinately  refusing  to  name 
any  names,  though  she  confessed  she  knew 
more  ; yet,  when  she  did  name  them,  we 
could  not  but  be  shocked,  the  persons 
mentioned  being  beyond  suspicion  ; and 
the  consequence  followed  that  great  cla- 
mor has  thence  been  raised  against  her, 
and  now  by  some  she  must  be  esteemed  a 
person  of  no  credit.  I do  think  her  case 
is  attended  with  singular  hardships,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  things  she  says  can- 
not but  stagger  one’s  belief  in  some  mea- 
sure; but  I must  observe  this  is  not  the 
first  time  her  examinations  have  had  that 
effect  upon  me,  but  several  times  from 


my  first  taking  her  in  hand;  yet,  till 
now,  every  thing  that  has  come  from  her 
has  in  the  event  been  confirmed ; but  here 
must  be  a suspension  of  credit  for  a 
while,  and  time  only  can  clear  the  mat- 
ter up.,,# 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  Reverend 
John  Ury  was  one  of  peculiar  hardship. 
Accused  of  an  infamous  crime-— without 
counsel  to  advise  or  defend  him — he  was 
tried  by  an  excited  tribunal,  whose  strong- 
est prejudices  were  invoked  against  him 
on  account  of  his  faith  and  religious  char- 
acter, and  he  was  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  profligate  and  peijured  witnesses. 
Doomed  to  the  death  of  a felon,  he  met 
his  fate  with  manly  fortitude  and  Chris- 
tian resignation.  As  he  believed  that  his 
sacerdotal  character  was  the  cause  of  his 
condemnation,  it  would  have  been  a con- 
solation in  his  last  moments  to  have  de- 
clared himself  a Catholic  priest.  But  as 
such  an  acknowledgment  would  have 
compromised  those  friends  who  had 
shown  him  hospitality  and  kindness,  his 
sense  of  honor  and  gratitude  restrained 
him  from  an  avowal  that  would  have 
conferred  upon  his  death  the  dignity  of 
martyrdom  for  his  faith  and  priestly 
character. 

• The  original  letter  if  in  the  pass etsion  of  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  to  whose  kindness  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  a copy. 
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For  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

Mi  heart  is  like  the  desert  spring. 

The  less  disturbed  the  less  *tia  known  ; 

Nor  Gain  nor  Glory's  minions  bring 
Their  tumult  to  its  margin  ’lone. 

Yet  there  sometimes,  perchance,  may  stray 
Some  wanderer  scorched  by  summer’s  beam, 

To  rest  upon  his  weary  way, 

And  bless  the  silent,  humble  stream. 

And  thus  aloof  the  jarring  crowd 
Would  I my  tranquil  future  see 

Flow  on  unheeded  by  the  proud. 

But  dear  to  some  forgot  like  me.  R. 
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Of  ancient  deeds  so  long  (bigot ; 

Of  feuds  whose  memory  was  not ; 

, Of  forests  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 

Of  towers  which  harbor  now  the  hare ; 

Of  manners  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 

Of  chiefs  who  under  their  grey  stone, 

So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  thme 

Hath  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. — Scott. 


EADER!  if  your  mind, 
harassed  with  the  cares 
of  a utilitarian  age,  re- 
quires an  hour  of  recrea- 
tion j if  a legend  of  a far 
different  and  far  distant 
day  has  aught  that  can 
claim  your  sympathy  or  awaken  your  at- 
tention ; if  the  “ dark  ages  ” are  to  you 
ages  of  faith,  or  even  lit  with  the  gray 
morning  light  of  civilization,  come  wan- 
der back  with  me  beyond  the  experimental 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
time  when  the  Gothic  temples  of  the 
living  God  were  new. 

It  was  the  eleventh  century — start  not — 
the  sun  shone  as  brightly  then  as  now, 
aye,  and  virtue  too,  though  sympathy  for 
a lustful  tyrant  has  stamped  the  age  with 
infamy.  Through  an  extensive  forest  in 
Suabia,  as  the  old  chronicle  from  which 
I copy  relates,  a gallant  youth  was  urging 
on,  with  voice  and  rein,  a steed  that 
seemed  bold  and  fiery  as  his  rider.  The 
youth’s  flashing  eye,  and  the  spear  in  his 
hand,  told  clearly  enough  that  the  boar 
was  before  him.  On  he  went  as  if  the 
forest  were  his  element,  now  bending  low 
beneath  the  knotted  bough,  now  swerving 
aside  from  the  stern  old  trunk  which 
sturdily  opposed  his  progress,  and  seemed 
to  mark  him  as  he  passed.  On  he  went, 
as  if  danger  were  behind  and  safety  before 
him,  as  if  he  galloped  to  save  his  own 
life,  not  to  risk  it  in  taking  a boar’s.  An 
angry  bark  and  a fearful  howl  rung  in  the 
distance,  and  the  hunter’s  bugle  sounded 
a merry  blast.  On  he  went,  faster  than 


before,  and  now,  as  if  he  sought  his  mortal 
foe.  The  boar  was  at  bay  ; monarch  of 
the  wood,  he  had  turned  to  defend  his 
realm,  and  his  white  tusks  were  soon  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  noble  hounds  who 
fearlessly  disputed  his  right.  The  youth 
leaped  from  his  horse  with  the  speed  of 
thought.  Bred  to  the  chase,  the  well 
trained  animal  stood  firm  whilst  his  mas- 
ter cautiously,  but  with  the  calmness  of 
the  victor  of  a hundred  frays,  advanced 
against  the  bristling  monster,  Quitting 
the  dogs  for  this  new  assailant,  the  boar 
came  madly  on ; the  huntsman  sank  upon 
one  knee,  and  so  true  was  his  eye,  and  so 
firm  was  his  hand,  that  the  heart  of  the 
savage  was  cloven  by  the  spear.  The 
youth  rose  to  his  feet  dizzy  from  the 
shock,  and,  springing  nimbly  upon  the 
grim  body  of  his  prostrate  victim,  his  fine 
form  swelling  with  the  rapture  of  his  re- 
cent triumph,  brought  his  horn  to  his  lips, 
and  again  its  notes  went  ringing  merrily 
through  the  woods. 

Echoes,  like  fading  memories,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  receded,  gave 
the  only  response. 

“ VV here  can  they  be?”  said  the  youth ; 
“ their  steeds  were  fleet.  Out  of  sight  and 
out  of  hearing!  How  completely  I have 
beaten  them.” 

He  laughed  triumphantly  as  he  said 
this,  and,  sitting  down  upon  the  long 
grass,  began  to  caress  an  enormous 
hound  that  panted  at  his  feet,  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  the  forest  now  contained 
nothing  more  formidable  than  doves  or 
lambs.  His  horse,  thoroughly  domesti- 
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cated,  strayed  a little  from  the  dead  boar, 
feeding  as  it  went. 

The  youth  took  off  his  plumed  bonnet, 
and,  flinging  back  his  long  black  hair,  fell 
into  one  of  those  light,  smiling  day  dreams 
which  belong  only  to  thl  young  and  in- 
nocent. He  built  fifteen  air  castles  in  as 
many  minutes.  But  at  last  he  grew  im- 
patient ; he  sounded  blast  after  blast ; still 
no  answer  came.  The  trees  kept  up  their 
sleepy  sigh,  and  the  sapless  branches 
creaked,  but  no  human  voice,  no  human 
foot  save  his  own,  broke  the  sileuce. 

« Thou  hast  given  me  a goodly  chase,” 
exclaimed  the  youth,  springing  up  and 
addressing  the  boar,  “ and  I shall  wear  this 
in  remembrance  of  thee.” 

He  drew  his  hunting  knife,  and  soon 
had  uprooted  one  of  the  monster's  tusks. 
Depositing  the  precious  relic  in  a little 
pouch  he  wore  at  his  side,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  rather  puzzled  where  to  go. 

“ It  is  easier  to  get  in  this  oaken  field 
than  to  get  out  of  it,”  said  our  hunter; 
t€  hut  if  the  forest  have  an  end,  I'll  find  it. 
Now,  my  dear  loitering  friends,  we  hunt 
each  other!” 

Giving  his  horse  the  spur,  and  allow- 
ing the  creature  to  choose  its  course,  he 
called  on  the  lagging  hounds,  and  dashed 
away  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come.  The 
wood  was  light  as  ever,  and  here  and 
there  a sunbeam  lay,  like  a golden  spear, 
along  the  ground ; yet  the  rich  lustre  of 
the  sky,  wherever  it  was  visible,  the  hum 
of  numberless  insects,  the  fresh  flight  of 
the  awakened  bird,  and  the  freer  and 
cooler  breeze,  warned  the  youth  that  sun- 
set was  near.  On  went  the  noble  steed, 
with  steady  step  and  trembling  nostril, 
whilst  his  finely  reined  ears  spoke  so  ra- 
pidly that  the  rider  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand their  language.  They  passed 
through  long  lines  of  trees  that  opened 
into  other  lines,  from  one  limited  horizon 
to  another,  yet  all  was  green  before  and 
behind,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  one  in- 
terminable emerald.  The  light  turned 
from  a rich  gold  to  a golden  red,  and  yet 
it  played  only  on  whispering  leaves  and  on 


the  long  grass  at  their  feet.  Still  the 
youth  felt  no  fear,  but  hummed  some  old 
ballad,  or  drew  a lively  peal  from  his  horn.* 
He  dismounted  to  refresh  himself  at  a 
spring  that  had  nestled  among  some  rocks, 
and  was  murmuring  there  like  a spoiled 
child.  Having  cared  for  the  gallant  animal 
which  had  born  him  so  well,  he  stretched 
himself  a moment  upon  the  green  bank. 

“Ha!  what  is  that!”  he  exclaimed, 
bending  forward  to  listen ; “ a horseman  1 
Let  him  come;  friend  or  foe,  I will  be 
glad  to  see  him.” 

He  was  on  his  horse  in  a moment.  As 
he  turned  to  look  behind,  he  saw  a gen- 
tleman richly  dressed,  and  admirably 
mounted,  coming  at  full  speed  from  an- 
other quarter  of  the  wood.  The  stranger 
was  quite  young,  perhaps  a year  or  two 
older  than  our  hunter,  but  certainly  not 
over  twenty-three.  The  youth  knit  his 
brows  as  the  horseman  approached,  and 
eyed  him  keenly  and  sternly.  When 
within  a few  yards  of  the  spring,  the 
stranger  dismounted  and  drew  his  sword. 
The  youth  did  the  same.  His  handsome 
features  were  now  distorted  with  angerand 
disdain,  and  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  in 
the  fierce  figure,  that  seemed  the  guardian 
dragon  of  the  fountain,  the  laughing  boy 
who  sat  there  so  quietly  a moment  before. 
The  stranger  appeared  to  return  the  bitter 
hatred. 

“ I have  found  you,  Gilbert  de  Hers,” 
he  muttered  ; “ your  bugle  has  rung  your 
knell.” 

Gilbert  replied  but  by  a laugh  of  scorn, 
and  the  next  instant  their  swords  gleamed 
in  the  air.  But  just  as  the  two  blades  met 
with  a sharp  clang  there  came  stealing 
through  the  wood  the  mellow  sound  of  a 
distant  bell.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  an 
angel  forbidding  strife ! Those  soft,  lin- 
gering notes  seemed  to  have  won  a sweet- 
ness from  the  skies  to  pour  out  upon  the 
world,  and,  filling  the  space  between  field 
and  cloud,  connected  for  a moment  heaven 
and  earth — for  they  wake  in  the  heart  of 
man  the  same  emotions  more  perfectly 
felt  in  paradise. 
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For  many  centuries  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Rooian  empire,  when  all  human 
institutions  were  swept  away  by  the  re- 
sistless torrent  that  poured  from  the  north, 
and  the  church  of  God  alone  stood  safe 
and  firm,  with  the  rainbow  of  heaven 
around  her,  the  stem  warriors  of  Ger- 
many asserted  their  rights,  or  redressed 
their  wrongs  with  the  sword,  and  scorned 
to  bow  before  the  impotent  decrees  of  a 
civil  tribunal.  A regular  system  of  pri- 
vate warfare  gradually  sprang  up,  which 
falsely  led  every  man  of  honor  to  revenge 
any  real  or  fancied  offence  offered  to  any 
of  his  kindred.  The  most  deadly  enmity 
frequently  existed  between  neighboring 
chiefs,  and  the  bitter  feeling  was  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  from  father  to  son. 
The  most  dreadful  consequences  inevita- 
bly resulted  from  this  fatal  installation  of 
might  in  the  outraged  temple  of  justice. 
Until  lately  a blind  prejudice  and  a per- 
verted history  have  charged  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things  to  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  the 
wiser  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  con- 
sidering it  rather  a poor  compliment  to 
their  faith  to  assign  its  birth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  are  beginning  to  be  awake 
to  the  powerful  instrumentality  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  regeneration  of 
mankind,  and  the  production  of  modern 
civilization.  Few  indeed,  even  with  the 
light  of  history,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  task  assigned  to 
Christianity  in  shedding  light  over  the 
chaos  that  followed  the  overthrow  of 
Rome,  in  reducing  it  to  order,  and  prepar- 
ing the  nicely  fitted  elements  of  modern 
Europe. 

The  Catholic  church  beheld,  and  bitterly 
deplored  the  evils  of  private  warfare. 
Council  after  council  fulminated  its  de- 
cress against  the  pernicious  system ; men 
were  exhorted  by  the  sacred  relics  of  the 
saints  to  extinguish  their  animosities,  and 
abstain  from  violence.  But  the  custom 
had  taken  deep  root ; for,  in  the  language 
of  a favorite  Protestant  historian,  “it 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  grati- 
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fied  their  favorite  passions."  It  is  easy  to 
reform  where  the  passions  are  pampered, 
and  the  vicious  heart  of  humanity  pants 
wildly  for  the  reformation ; but  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  church  had  gained  a 
partial  victory  over  the  dearest  appetites 
of  the  fiery  Frank  and  the  warlike  Saxon. 
It  was  enacted,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication,  that  private  warfare  should  cease 
from  the  sunset  of  Thursday  to  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  and  few  were  hardy 
enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  pen- 
alty. The  respite  from  hostilities  which 
followed  was  called  the  “Truce  of  God."* 

It  was  not  the  musical  voice  of  the  bell 
that  made  Gilbert  de  Hers  pause  on  the 
very  threshold  of.the  struggle,  and  bite  his 
lip  until  it  grew  white;  but  the  sweet- 
toned  bell  announced  the  sunset  of  Thurs- 
day. The  young  men  stood  gazing  at 
each  other,  as  though  some  spell  had 
transformed  them  into  stone.  But  the 
messeuger  of  peace  had  stayed  the  up- 
lifted sword,  and,  sheathing  their  unstained 
weapons,  they  knelt  upon  the  green  car- 
pet beneath  them,  and  put  forth  the  same 
prayer  to  the  same  God. 

Oh ! it  is  a sight  that  may  well  com- 
mand the  eyes  of  angels,  when,  though 
deaf  to  earthly  laws  and  considerations, 
the  angry  heart,  in  the  first  heat  of  its 
wild  career,  still  stops  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  religion  ! Amid  the  dross  of  hu- 
man frailty,  the  pure  metal  shines  with 
the  lustre  that  surrounds  the  sinner  in  the 
morning  of  his  conversion. 

They  rose  almost  together,  and  their 
faces,  so  lately  flushed  with  anger,  were 
now  calm  and  subdued. 

“ Farewell  1 Henry  de  Stramen,"  said 
Gilbert,  as  he  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

“Farewell!"  replied  his  antagonist, 
and  almost  side  by  side,  they  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  bell. 

A deadly  feud  was  raging  between  the 
families  of  Hers  and  Stramen.  It  had 
continued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
now  burned  with  unabated  fury.  It  orig- 
inated in  some  dispute  between  Gilbert’s 
* Note  xju  to  Robertson's  Charles  Y. 
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father  and  the  Lord  Robert  de  Stramen, 
Henry’s  uncle,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  latter.  The  baron  of  Hers  was 
charged  with  the  murder,  and,  though  he 
persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence,  Hen- 
ry’s impetuous  father,  the  Lord  Sand  rat 
de  Stramen,  swore  over  the  dead  body  of 
his  brother  to  take  a bitter  revenge  on  the 
baron  of  Hers  and  all  his  family.  Henry 
de  Stramen  had  been  nursed  in  the  bitter- 
est hostility  to  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hers,  and  the  unrelenting  persecution  of 
the  Lord  Sandrat,  had  made  Gilbert  detest 
most  cordially  the  house  of  Stramen.  It 
was  with  mutual  hatred,  then,  that  the  two 
young  men  had  met  at  the  spring.  They 
knew  each  other  well,  for  they  had  often 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  kinsmen  and 
serfs  around  them.  Now  they  were  alone, 
and  what  a triumph  would  be  the  victor’s! 
but  the  bell,  the  bell  of  peace,  the  silver- 
tongued  herald  of  the  truce  of  God,  had 
sheathed  their  weapons. 

It  must  have  been  with  a severe  strug- 
gle that  the  two  mortal  foes  rode  quietly 
in  the  same  direction,  with  but  a few 
yards  between  them.  They  were  not 
half  an  hour  in  the  saddle  when  they  dis- 
covered the  spire  of  the  church  they  were 
both  in  search  of,  rising  gracefully  above 
the  trees.  As  they  emerged  from  the  for- 
est, they  could  see  stretching  before  them 
a broad  expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  field.  Scattered  here  and  there  were 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  forester  and 
husbandman,  and,  from  their  midst,  tow- 
ering above  them,  like  Jupiter  among  the 
demigods,  stately  and  stem  rose  the  old 
castle  of  the  house  of  Stramen.  The 
western  sky  was  still  bathed  in  light,  and 
shared  its  glories  with  the  earth  ; airy 
clouds,  ever  changing  their  hues,  sported, 
like  chameleons,on  the  horizon;  the  stream 
that  wound  around  the  castle  seemed 
sheeted  with  polished  silver ; the  herds 
and  flocks  were  all  still,  and  the  voice  of 
birds  was  the  only  sound  ; and,  amid  this 
beauty  and  repose,  how  lovely  and  ma- 
jestic was  that  finely  moulded  Gothic 
church ! 


Henry  de  Stramen  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  elegantly 
carved  doorway.  Gilbert  paused  a mo- 
ment, and  gazed  upon  the  open  country 
before  him  with  very  mingled  emotions. 
He  had  been  there  before  at  the  head  of  his 
clan  to  disturb  the  serenity  which,  in  spite 
of  himself,  was  now  softening  his  heart. 
He  did  not  linger  long,  but  led  his  horse 
a little  within  the  woods,  and  entered  the 
church.  The  gray*  headed  priest  at  the 
altar  was  solemnly  chanting,  from  the 
beautiful  liturgy  of  the  church,  as  he 
knelt  down  on  the  hard  aisle,  and  the 
branching  ceiling  seemed  to  catch  and  re- 
peat the  notes.  Through  the  stained 
window,  where  was  pictured  in  unfading 
colors  many  a scene  suggesting  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God,  and  the  blessed 
tidings  of  salvation,  came  the  fading  light 
of  day  softened  and  beautified.  Oh!  it 
was  not  merely  the  superior  genius  of  the 
age  that  made  the  chapels  and  cathedrals 
of  the  ages  of  faith  so  immensely  superior 
to  the  poor  creations  of  the  present  day, 
but  its  piety  too;  that  generous  and  pure 
devotion  which  induced  our  ancestors  to 
employ  their  best  faculties  and  richest 
treasures  in  preparing  an  abode  as  worthy 
as  earth  could  make  it  of  the  corporal  pre- 
sence of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  the 
house  of  the  minister  was  not  more  splen- 
did than  his  church,  his  sideboard  not 
more  valuable  than  the  altar. 

Gilbert  saw  around  him  the  hard,  sun- 
burnt features,  the  stalwart  forms  he  had 
marked  in  the  desperate  fray ; he  could 
touch  the  hands  now  clasped  in  prayer 
that  had  been  so  often  raised  against  him 
in  anger.  Beside  him  knelt  the  maiden, 
with  her  brow  all  smooth  and  unfurrowed 
by  care,  and  the  matron  who,  numbering 
more  than  double  her  years,  had  felt  more 
than  treble  her  sorrows.  The  youth  was 
deeply  moved  as  he  gazed  and  thought  he 
might  have  robbed  that  mother  of  her  son, 
that  wife  of  her  husband,  that  sister  of  a 
brother.  Those  gentle,  melancholy  beings 
had  never  harmed  him,  and  perhaps,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  he  had  deprived  their 
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existence  of  half  its  sweetness,  and  tamed 
all  their  smiles  to  tears.  It  was  with  an 
aching,  an  humbled  heart  that  he  bowed 
his  head  until  it  touched  the  cold  floor, 
when  the  Lamb  without  sfpot  was  elevated 
for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful. 

A hymn,  befitting  the  occasion,  had 
been  intoned,  and  the  priest  had  left  the 
altar,  but  those  fervent  men  and  women 
did  not  hurry  from  the  church  as  if  grate- 
ful for  permission  to  retire,  but  lingered  to 
meditate  and  pray. 

Gilbert  remained  until  all  had  gone  save 
Henry  de  Siramen  and  a lady  who  knelt 
beside  him.  They  rose  at  length,  and, 
passing  so  close  to  Gilbert  that  he  could 
distinctly  see  their  faces,  left  him  alone. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  rising  when  the  priest 
appeared,  and  beckoned  him  into  the  sa- 
cristy. 

“Remain  here/*  the  old  man  said, 
taking  the  youth  by  the  hand. 

“ I must  hurry  home,  father/’  replied 
Gilbert ; “my  father  will  have  no  peace, 
thinking  the  boar  has  killed  me.” 

“Let  him  fret  awhile;  it  is  better  he 
should  lament  you  alive  than  dead  by  the 
serfs  of  Stramen. 

“ They  dare  not  attack  me  I”  exclaimed 
the  youth  ; “ they  fear  the  church  and  my 
own  arm  too  much  for  that!” 

“ Nay,  peace!”  rejoined  the  priest ; “ it 
is  better  not  to  expose  them  to  the  tempta- 
tion, or  you  to  the  danger.” 

The  practicability  of  spending  the  night 
in  security  in  the  very  teeth  of  Stramen 
castle  had  not  occurred  to  Gilbert;  he 
hesitated  a second  or  two,  and  then,  as  if 
all  his  plans  and  ideas  had  undergone  a 
thorough  revolution,  gracefully  promised 
obedience. 

“ You  are  right,  father,”  he  said,  “ and 
to  speak  truth  I am  weary  enough.  If  you 
promise  me  protection  to-night,  I will 
gladly  rest  my  head  wherever  you  place 
the  pillow.” 

“Those  who  sleep  with  me,”  whis- 
pered his  venerable  adviser,  “must  con- 
tent themselves  without  a pillow.  But  I 
will  promise  you  a safe  couch,  though  it 


is  a hard  one;  the  softest  beds  are  not  al- 
ways the  freest  from  danger.  In  the 
meantime  tarry  here  until  I have  said  some 
prayers. 

“But  my  horse,”  interposed  Gilbert. 

His  companion  rang  a small  bell.  A 
benevolent  looking  man,  somewhat  past 
the  prime  of  life,  plainly  dressed  in  a 
black  cassock,  answered  the  call.  The 
priest  conversed  awhile  with  him,  in  an 
under  tone,  and  then,  ascertaining  from 
Gilbert  where  his  horse  was,  dismissed  the 
attendant,  remarking  that  the  animal 
should  not  suffer. 

Motioning  Gilbert  to  a chair,  the  priest 
entered  the  sanctuary.  Instead  of  sitting 
down,  the  young  noble  leaned  against  a 
lancet  window  which  commanded  a view 
of  the  neighboring  castle.  He  stood  there 
looking  idly  upon  the  darkening  prospect, 
until  the  appearance  of  two  persons  riding 
rapidly  along  the  main  road  to  the  castle, 
aroused  his  attention.  He  followed  them 
eagerly  with  his  eyes  until  they  were  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  twilight.  One  of  the 
/iders  was  evidently  a female ; but  it 
would  be  inquiring  too  minutely  into  Gil- 
bert’s thoughts  to  determine  whether  that 
circumstance,  or  the  proneness  of  youth  to 
become  interested  in  trifles,  excited  his  cu- 
riosity. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  alight 
from  the  altar  scattered  its  faint  rays 
throughout  the  church.  Still  the  priest 
knell  before  the  sacred  tabernacle,  and 
Gilbert  longed  for  his  appearance.  He 
grew  impatient  of  being  alone,  when  a 
companion  was  so  near  at  hand ; the  place 
was  strange,  and  there  were  no  well 
known  objects  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
friends,  supplying  by  the  thousand  asso- 
ciations they  conjure  up,  and  their  mute 
appeals  to  memory,  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  minutes  wore  heavily  on  ; but  at 
length  the  priest  entered  the  sacristy. 
Gilbert  followed  him  out  of  the  church  to 
a very  small  house  a few  paces  off,  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  wood.  The  house, 
which  was  but  one  story  high,  was  divi- 
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ded  into  two  rooms  by  a stone  partition. 
In  the  back  room  slept  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  Father  Omehr.  The  front  room 
contained  a table  and  a bench.  Father 
Omehr,  for  this  was  the  name  of  Gilbert’s 
companion,  struck  a light  and  made  the 
young  man  sit  down  upon  the  bench, 
whilst  he  spread  out  upon  the  table  some 
fruit  and  bread  and  wine. 

“ Eat,  my  son,”  said  the  old  man ; “ the 
wine  is  good  and  the  bread  is  quite  fresh. 
These  grapes  are  better  than  any  in 
Hers.” 

Gilbert  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  the 
last  assertion  ; but  the  length  and  vigor 
of  his  repast,  strongly  confirmed  the 
opinion  expressed  by  his  host.  The  lat- 
ter remained  standing  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed on  his  breast,  and  regarded  the  youth 
with  a smile,  as  he  indulged  the  keen  ap- 
petite sharpened  by  the  severe  exercise 
of  the  day.  The  meal  was  made  in 
silence,  save  an  occasional  entreaty  from 
Gilbert  to  his  entertainer  to  partake  of  his 
own  cheer,  and  the  refusal.  The  little 
lamp  between  them  shone  upon  two  noble 
faees ; in  spite  of  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween their  ages,  they  were  alike ; not  so 
much  in  feature  as  in  the  character  of  the 
head. 

The  priest  must  have  been  near  seven- 
ty. The  top  of  his  head  was  entirely 
bald ; yet  the  little  hair  left  him,  which 
grew  behind  in  a semicircle,  from  ear  to 
ear,  was  only  sprinkled  with  gray.  He 
was  tall  and  admirably  formed  for  strength 
and  agility.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
must  have  been  eminently  handsome; 
and  though  his  cheek  was  pale  and  sunk- 
en, and  bis  high  broad  forehead  plough- 
ed by  many  a heavy  line,  still  in  his  eye 
and  lips  and  nose  were  visible  the  relics 
of  a splendid  creation.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  great  energy  about  his  mouth ; 
his  whole  face  indicated  intelligence  and 
benevolence;  and  it  was  the  actual  pos- 
session of  this  energy,  intellect  and  virtue 
that  made  Father  Omehr  a worthy  de- 
scendant of  the  noble  emissaries  of  Adrian, 
who,  ever  in  the  rear  of  Charlemagne’s 


armies,  healed  by  the  cross  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  sword,  and  drove  for  ever 
from  the  forests  of  Germany  the  gloomy 
and  accursed  rites  of  Hesus  and  Taranis. 

Gilbert  de  Hers  was  more  than  a fear- 
less hunter  and  skilful  soldier.  He  had 
been  carefully  instructed  by  his  confessor 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers — in  logic, 
philosophy  and  the  classics ; he  had  read 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  the  episode  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus ; he  knew  by  heart 
many  of  those  beautiful  hymns  whose 
authors,  in  the  spirit  of  Catholic  humili- 
ty, had  concealed  their  names.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
were  permitted  to  love  him.  His  chari- 
ties were  numerous  and  unostentatious. 
Though  scarcely  twenty-one,  his  bearing 
was  bold  and  manly ; there  was  no  dis- 
guise about  his  large  black  eye  ; it  spoke 
out  all  his  thoughts  before  his  tongue 
could  tell  them.  Apart  from  the  great 
beauty  of  his  features,  high  thoughts  had 
printed  a language  on  his  face  much  more 
fascinating  than  mere  regularity  of  fea- 
ture. His  very  elegant  form  did  not  pro- 
mise extraordinary  strength,  yet  he  was 
as  formidable  to  his  foes  as  welcome  to 
his  friends. 

Gilbert  rose  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
rather  protracted  meal,  and  declared  he 
would  remain  seated  no  longer  whilst  his 
companion  stood.  The  priest  carefully 
removed  the  relics,  after  which  he  sat 
down  upon  the  bench  and  obliged  the 
youth  to  sit  beside  him. 

“Now,  my  son,”  he  said,  “tell  me 
what  in  the  world  has  brought  you  here 
alone  ?” 

“ No  inclination  of  mine,  my  dear 
father,”  replied  Gilbert. 

“Who  has  sent  you,  then?” 

“ I am  sent  by  chance,”  answered  Gil- 
bert, laughing.  “ Early  this  morning  I 
set  out,  with  some  twenty  companions, 
in  pursuit  of  a boar.  I was  better  mount- 
ed than  they,  and  so  was  the  boar,  for  he 
distanced  them.  When  the  chase  was  at 
an  end  I found  myself  entirely  alone,  and 
could  hear  nothing  of  my  men.  I did  not 
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know  where  I was;  so  I permitted  my 
horse  to  choose  his  own  course,  and  by 
some  accident  he  has  brought  me  here.” 

Father  Omehr  listened  attentively,  and 
added,  after  a pause — 

“ It  is  well  you  came  not  yesterday. 
Did  you  meet  any  one  in  the  wood?” 

Gilbert  felt  the  searching  eye  of  his 
companion  upon  him,  and  related  with 
much  embarrassment  all  that  had  hap- 
pened at  the  spring. 

“ I knew  he  was  in  search  of  something 
to  prey  upon  when  he  left  me  so  sudden- 
ly. That  Henry  de  Stramen  should  thus 
pursue  a boy ! — fie  f It  is  a stain  upon 
his  manhood!” 

Gilbert  looked  up  in  the  speaker's  face 
to  ascertain  if  he  were  in  earnest. 

“And  but  for  that  little  bell,  where 
would  you  have  been  at  this  moment?” 

“ Here,  father,  could  I have  found  the 
way!” 

This  was  said  so  calmly  and  malicious- 
ly, that  Father  Omehr  could  not  repress  a 
smile.  But  it  quickly  vanished,  and  left 
behind  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow. 

“And  must  this  fatal  feud  last  for 
ever!”  was  his  passionate  exclamation  ; 
“are  ye  ever  to  revel  in  carnage,  like  the 
lion  of  the  desert — and  shall  the  example 
of  the  Son  of  God  inspire  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  those  who  imitate  him  ?” 

The  missionary  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  Gilbert,  abashed  by  the  sol- 
emn rebuke,  kept  a respectful  silence. 

“Oh  Gilbert!  Gilbert!”  resumed  the 
priest,  lifting  his  tearful  eyes  from  the 
ground,  “if  your  God  submitted  to  insult 
and  stripes  and  death  to  save  you,  can 
you  not  patiently  endure  for  his  sake  a 
few  slight  injuries?” 

“Our  injuries  are  not  slight,”  replied 
the  youth , “ nor  is  the  vengeance  of  the 
House  of  Stramen  an  idle  threat.  They 
have  burned  the  houses  of  our  serfs,  de- 
solated our  fields,  butchered  our  kinsmen 
and  dependents; — shall  we  not  protect 
ourselves,  even  though  our  resistance 
makes  their  blood  run  freely?  They  have 
accused  my  father  of  a crime  of  which  he 


is  innocent,  and  have  sought  to  visit  upon 
him  real  chastisement  for  the  imaginary 
murder.  Shall  I stand  still  and  tamely 
see  them  wreak  their  most  unrighteous 
wrath  upon  my  guiltless  parent’s  head?” 

“ I should  be  glad,  my  son,  if  you  con- 
fined yourself  to  mere  resistance;  but 
how  often  have  you  inflicted,  within 
sight  of  this  very  door,  the  injuries  of 
which  you  complain  ? Could  you  see 
what  I see — the  orphan’s  piteous  face, 
the  widowed  mother’s  tear  of  agony — 
blighted  hopes  and  unavailing  regrets — 
you  might  pause  in  your  fearful  retalia- 
tion!” 

“They  have  brought  it  on  themselves,” 
said  Gilbert,  musing — “ they  are  the  ag- 
gressors.” 

“Alas!  be  not  the  means  by  which 
their  sins  are  aggravated.” 

“ You  roust  address  yourself  to  them  1” 
returned  the  other. 

“And  have  I not?  Day  and  night  I 
have  reasoned,  implored,  prayed ; — I have 
represented  the  folly,  injustice  and  im- 
piety of  their  violence ; I have  held  out 
to  them  the  anger  of  God  and  the  male- 
dictions of  man ; I have  employed  art, 
eloquence  and  reproof : but  all  in  vain. 
Oh  what  years  of  misery  has  your  quarrel 
cost  me ! Could  I only  live  to  see  it  healed ; 
to  see  you  once  more  living  like  Christian 
men,  employed  in  atoning  for  your  own 
sins,  not  in  arrogantly  chastising  each 
other’s  faults  ; to  see  the  sword  of  discord 
broken,  and  peace  and  love  and  safety 
proclaiming  the  divine  efficacy  of  our  holy 
religion!  We  all  have  enough  to  do  to 
vanquish  ourselves,  and  have  little  time 
to  spare  in  subduing  others,  unless  we 
aid  them  in  conquering  their  passions, 
and  then  we  promote  our  salvation  : but 
your  conquests  only  peril  your  eternal 
welfare.” 

Gilbert  understood  from  this  last  re- 
mark that  his  companion  had  read  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  he  content- 
ed himself  by  saying — 

“ Believe  me,  father,  I regret  their  ob- 
stinacy.” 
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“You  are  young,  now,”  pursued  his 
monitor;  “but,  trust  me,  when  your  old 
limbs  fail  you,  and  your  sight  waxes 
dim,  your  angry  deeds  will  rise  like 
spectres  around  you  and  haunt  you  to  the 
tomb.” 

Gilbert  attempted  no  reply,  but  listened 
with  the  air  of  one  who  approved  the 
advice  but  despaired  of  ever  profiling  by 
it.  After  an  interval  of  meditation.  Father 
Omehr  arose  and  spread  some  soft  fleeces 
in  the  corner  of  the  room. 


“ May  you  sleep  soundly,  my  son,” 
he  said,  “ and  beg  of  God  grace  to  mode- 
rate your  angry  passions.  Your  bed  is 
not  very  soft,  but  it  is  in  your  power  to 
sanctify  it,  and  then  it  will  be  better  than 
the  down  which  muffles  those  who  dis- 
dain or  neglect  to  invoke  the  Divine  pro- 
tection.” 

Gilbert  knelt  down  and  received  the  old 
man’s  blessing,  who,  wishing  him  a good 
night,  withdrew  into  his  own  apartment 
and  closed  the  door. 


PERNICIOUS  LITERATURE— No.  I. 

For  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 


O N G the  most  alarm- 
ing evils  of  our  age  and 
country  is  the  injurious 
tendency  of  the  publica- 
tions that  are  daily  flow- 
ing from  the  press.  The 
licentious  and  antisocial 
works  which  are  so  profusely  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  in  the  shape  of  annuals,  brochures, 
and  family  newspapers,  are  sowing  a 
seed  of  corruption  which  will  bring  dis- 
grace and  wretchedness  upon  thousands, 
if  not  lay  the  foundation  of  that  sensual 
and  selfish  spirit  which  will  contaminate 
the  nation  at  large,  and  threaten  the  down- 
fall of  its  free  institutions.  The  halls  of 
public  justice  have  lately  revealed  circum- 
stances which  appeal  in  tones  of  thunder 
to  reflecting  minds,  disclosing  the  fatal 
influence  which  the  writings  of  unprinci- 
pled novelists  may  exert  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  domestic  life,  to  mar  its  happi- 
ness for  ever,  to  tear  asunder  the  holiest 
ties,  and  to  occasion  a succession  of 
crimes  which  cause  the  Christian  heart 
to  shudder.  And  how  many  disorders  of 
an  equally  atrocious  character  might  be 
traced  to  the  same  poisonous  source ! The 
murderer,  the  suicide,  the  adulterer,  are  un- 


questionably devoid  of  that  religious  feel- 
ing, which  can  alone  effectually  restrain 
them  from  the  commission  of  their  evil 
deeds.  But  where  do  they  meet  with  the 
roost  powerful  and  immediate  incentives 
to  crime  but  in  the  modern  work  of  fic- 
tion, where  the  hero,  the  great  object  of 
sympathy,  is  always  some  notorious  out- 
law, and  the  plot  an  exemplification  of 
the  loosest  morality  ? Where  is  the  youth 
cocouraged  to  shake  off  the  wholesome 
restraints  which  a virtuous  education  has 
imposed,  aod  to  rush  with  impetuosity 
into  the  mire  of  worldly  dissipation,  if  not 
in  those  novels  and  romances  which  pique 
the  curiosity  and  inflame  the  passions  by 
throwing  over  the  scenes  of  life  a brilliant 
and  fascinating,  but  false  and  delusive 
charm  ? The  gray  hairs  of  many  a pa- 
rent have  thus  been  brought  down  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave,  and  fathers  and  mothers 
have  closed  their  life  in  tears  and  unavail- 
ing regrets,  seeing  the  hope  of  their  de- 
clining age  frustrated,  and  that  the  sacred 
deposite  which  had  been  confided  to  their 
cultivation  was  but  the  pitiable  victim  of 
worldliness,  depravity,  and  crime. 

This  evil  has  become  so  glaring  among 
us,  and  is  increasing  with  such  fearful 
rapidity,  that  it  has  attracted  serious  atten- 
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tion  from  various  quarters.  A few  years 
since  there  was  not  a solitary  store  in  Bal- 
timore devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  publi- 
cations as  we  are  now  considering;  at 
the  present  time,  the  counters  of  perhaps 
a dozen  shops  are  groaning  under  the 
ponderous  masses  of  this  corrupting  lite- 
rature. In  some  of  our  cities  the  entrance 
to  every,  steamboat  and  railroad  depot  is 
obstructed  by  itinerant  newsboys,  who 
are  hawking  about  and  obtruding  these 
scandalous  wares  upon  the  attention  of 
travellers.  You  meet  with  them  every- 
where : in  public  and  in  private,  in  the 
parlor  and  in  the  office  of  business,  in  the 
school  room  and  in  the  halls  of  amuse- 
ment. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  subject 
has  attracted  the  grave  attention  of  many 
among  the  friends  of  order  and  virtue ; it 
calls  for  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
man  in  the  community,  and  we  deem  it 
a duty,  besides  the  general  direction  of 
our  periodical  to  counteract  evil,  to  make 
a special  protest  against  what  can  be  con- 
sidered nothing  less  than  a moral  pesti- 
lence in  society. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time  and  words, 
and  an  insult  to  the  intellects  of  our  read- 
ers, to  undertake  to  prove  that  the  novels 
which  are  read  now-a-days  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a demoralizing  tendency. 
This  must  be  admitted  by  all.  Some,  in- 
deed, are  harmless  in  themselves,  and 
used  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
could  lead  to  no  hurtful  result.  Others, 
and  to  these  we  allude  for  the  present,  are 
at  open  variance  with  the  ethics  incul- 
cated in  the  Gospel,  and  not  un frequently 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  society.  Pub- 
lications of  this  kind  are  spreading  with 
an  alarming  rapidity,  and  no  one  will 
deny  their  lamentable  influence.  But 
where  is  the  remedy  of  the  evil  ? This 
is  the  practical  question,  and  our  an- 
swer is — in  the  soundness  of  public 
opinion.  The  laws  of  the  land  cannot 
reach  this  moral  wound.  There  is  no 
censorship  to  prevent  the  liberty  of  the 
press  from  degenerating  into  licentious- 
ness. Yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that 


licentious  publications  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  scatter  their  venom  broadcast 
upon  the  land.  Where,  then,  is  the  dike 
that  will  effectually  oppose  this  torrent  of 
corruption  ? It  is  the  soundness  of  public 
sentiment,  which  can  exist  itself  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  only  according  to  the 
virtue  which  prevails  in  the  domestic 
circle. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  the  secu- 
lar press  could  be  vastly  instrumental  in 
guarding  the  purity  of  public  morals. 
Most  undoubtedly  the  secular  press  would 
exert  an  immense  influence  in  preventing 
a general  corruption,  or  in  effecting  a sal- 
utary reform,  if  it  understood  and  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  its  position,  by  de- 
nouncing, in  merited  terms,  the  immoral 
and  anti-social  productions  of  the  day. 
But  do  our  secular  papers  live  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  virtue  which  they  instil  into 
the  public  mind  ? We  think  not.  With 
a few  honorable  exceptions,  they  are  mere 
panderers  to  the  vitiated  tastes  and  appe- 
tites of  the  multitude.  They  abound, 
indeed,  in  grandiloquent  expressions  of 
morality,  and  in  pompous  adulation  of 
their  solicitude  and  exertions  for  the  pub- 
lic good  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
scruple  not  to  bring  forth  to  the  gaze  of  a 
whole  community  the  most  revolting  in- 
decencies that  can  shock  the  public  eye. 
The  propriety  of  reporting  the  details  of 
crime  in  general  may  well  be  questioned, 
for,  as  the  poet  says — 

“ Vice  is  a monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 

That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face — 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace  !** 

This  question,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to 
touch  upon  : but  we  fully  concur  in  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by 
others,  that  to  exhibit  “the  details  of 
crimes  with  all  their  meretricious  coloring, 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  giving  the  loath- 
some particulars  of  the  evidence,  or  the 
wanton  letters  of  the  guilty  parties,  not 
merely  wounds  society  by  tainting  the 
moral  atmosphere,  hut  it  adds  to  its  bur- 
dens by  increasing  its  public  crimes. 
The  report  of  one  attractive  case  is  ever 
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followed  by  others — for  evil  is  imitative. 
It  bas  been  frequently  observed  that  spe- 
cial crimes  seem  at  times  epidemic,  they 
cluster  so  closely  one  upon  another;  but 
the  real  epidemic  is  spread  by  newspaper 
reports.”  When  such  is  the  practice  of 
our  secular  prints — when  a portion  of 
their  columns  is  daily  filled  with  the  most 
obscene  advertisements,  and  they  even 
demand  pay  for  the  advantage  (!)  of  cir- 
culating the  most  disgusting  licentious- 
ness— what  can  they  do  towards  the  dis- 
couragement and  diminution  of  improper 
books  ? To  act  consistently  with  such  a 
practice,  they  must  rather  commend  them 
to  public  notice;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  they  do.  No  sooner  is  a work  of 
Bulwer,  Eugene  Sue,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  godless  fraternity,  issued  from 
the  press,  than  it  is  immediately  an- 
nounced by  the  editors  of  newspapers  to 
be  in  the  market ; and  if  they  do  not 


praise  these  objectionable  publications, 
they  at  least  inform  the  good  people 
where  they  may  be  procured.  Nor  is  this 
all;  even  some  of  those  newspapers 
which  pretend  to  cater  for  the  family 
taste,  and  to  provide  intellectual  enter- 
tainment worthy  of  admission  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  domestic  life,  repro- 
duce in  their  pages  the  most  demoraliz- 
ing tales  of  fiction.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  secular  press  must  be  reformed  itself, 
before  it  can  stand  forth  as  an  agent  in 
that  work  of  moral  regeneration  to  which 
we  allude.  Until  this  be  done,  the  spirit 
of  our  newspapers  and  the  depravity  of 
the  popular  appetite  will  exert  a recipro- 
cal influence; — one  will  encourage  the 
other,  and  both  will  combine  to  swell  and 
precipitate  that  torrent  of  licentiousness 
which  is  beginning  to  excite  the  profound 
and  just  apprehensions  of  all  good  men. 

W. 


TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 


A messenger  of  good  and  ill 
Thou  comest,  new-born  year! 
Crying  aloud  in  thunder  tones. 
Though  few  thy  voice  hear. 


The  youth  in  sportive  mood  beholds 
Thy  advent ; in  thy  mien 
He  sees  the  bloom  of  his  own  age. 
That  griefless  yet  hath  been. 


The  heart  that  roams  in  earthly  bliss. 

Salutes  thee  too  a friend : 

For  fancy  revels  in  the  joys 
That  may  thy  course  attend. 

E’en  they  who  here  are  doomed  to  drink 
Affliction’s  bitterest  cup. 

Greet  thee : thy  flight  but  speeds  the  hour 
To  yield  their  spirit  up. 

But  dark  delusion  mocks  the  hope, 

That  thus  thy  mission  bends 

To  earth  and  present  vanity. 

Denying  thy  nobler  ends. 

Thou  art,  indeed,  a child  of  time, 

And  brief  thy  mortal  span ; 

Yet  thou  begett’st  eternity 

For  weal  or  woe  of  man.  W. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Abchdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Ordina- 
tion.— On  the  Gth  of  December  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  held  an  ordination  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  Baltimore,  when  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
Anwander  was  promoted  to  the  priesthood, 
having  received  the  orders  of  subdeacon  and 
deacon  during  the  previous  week. 

Confirmation.-- Lieut.  Scammon,  Top.  En- 
gineer U.  S.,  a convert  to  our  holy  faith,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  in 
the  Cathedral,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. A few  days  after,  he  started  for  Point 
Isabel,  whither  he  had  been  ordered  by  the 
secretary  of  war. 

Taking  the  Veil.— On  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
ception of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  December  8th, 
Miss  Mary  A.  White,  of  Baltimore,  aud 
Miss  Sprole,  of  Ireland,  received  the  white 
veil,  at  the  bands  of  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Bal- 
timore. The  former  was  named  in  religion 
Sister  Mary  Rose,  and  the  latter  Sister 
Frances.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  preached  on 
the  occasion. 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — Confirmation. — 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Chabrat  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Charles  (Marion  county),  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  November,  to  seventeen  persons.  The 
Rev.  J.  Maguire  preached  on  the  occasion. — 
C.  -Advocate. 

Ordination . — On  Tuesday,  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, an  ordination  was  held  in  the  church  of 
St.  Joseph,  Bardstown,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Chabrat,  when  Messrs.  Michael  Coghlan  and 
Patrick  McNicholas  were  ordained  deacons  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  McNicholas  was 
promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood. — 
Ibid. 

Spiritual  Retreat.— A correspondent  writes 
us  from  Fairfield,  Kentucky,  that  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Michael’s,  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  November,  concluded  the  exercises  of  a 
spiritual  retreat,  with  which  they  had  been 
engaged  for  some  days  previous,  under  the  di- 
Vol.  VI.— No.  1.  5 


rection  of  the  Rev.  J.  Maguire,  assisted  by 
their  zealous  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Elliott.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  retreat,  (it  being  the  day  set 
apart  by  the  governor  of  Kentucky  as  one  of 
public  thanksgiving,)  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire 
delivered  a most  appropriate  and  beautiful 
discourse,  in  opposition  to  those  who  charge 
Catholicity  with  being  inimical  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

The  reverend  preacher  was  most  happy  in 
his  illustrations,  and  this  address  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  hear  it. — Ibid. 

Education. — A free  school  for  boys  is  about 
to  be  organized  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Francis.  Two 
members  of  this  order,  from  the  archdiocess  of 
Tuam,  in  Ireland,  have  reached  Louisville  for 
that  purpose. — Ibid. 

. Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — Spiritual  Re- 
treat and  Ordination. — On  the  24th  November 
closed  the  retreat  for  the  clergy.  Bishop 
Blanc  officiated  pontifically,  and  conferred  the 
holy  order  of  priesthood  on  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Peter  D.  Ximenes,  of  the  diocess  of  St.  James 
of  Cuba,  H.  Tumoine,  J.  Moynahan,  and  J. 
Flanagan.  A discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  N.  Perch6,  and  the  ceremony  terminated 
with  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the 
benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament. — Prop. 
Cath. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Dedication. — St.  Jo- 
seph’s church,  Roxbury,  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  on  Sunday,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Riordan,  as  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon. The  solemn  and  beautiful  ceremony 
was  performed  in  that  serious  and  dignified 
manner  for  which  the  bishop  of  Boston  has 
always  been  remarked.  The  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  and  was  on 
the  real  presence.  It  was  a very  superior  dis- 
course, like  that  gentleman’s  usual  efforts,  and 
well  calculated  to  overwhelm  all  objections  to 
that  holy  doctrine. 

The  church  is  a handsome  building,  well 
and  strongly  built,  and  finely  situated,  corn* 
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mending  a view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood,  even 
apart  from  its  sacred  purposes.  The  Catholics 
of  Roxbury  are  much  indebted  to  the  zeal  and 
exertions  of  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne  in  raising,  for 
their  spiritual  welfare,  this  fine  church.  Every 
thing  about  it  wears  an  air  of  neat  and  chaste 
beauty.  The  altar,  the  paintings,  the  organ, 
&c.,  are  well  conceived  and  executed. 

Cathedral  Sunday  School. — The  attendance 
on  last  Sunday,  of  boys,  was  768  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  701  in  the  afternoon.  Besides  this 
number,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
600  females — making  over  thirteen  hundred 
children! — Boston  Pilot . 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — St.  Vincent 
of  Paul's  Church , Minersville. — Though  not 
yet  in  a state  to  receive  the  dedicatory  bene- 
diction, this  new  church  was  opened  for  di- 
vine service  on  Sunday,  December  6tb. 

From  an  early  hour  the  holy  sacrifice  was 
offered  up  by  several  clergymen,  who  were 
present  at  the  invitation  of  the  reverend  pas- 
tor. The  choir  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Potts- 
ville,  attended  at  high  mass,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  Rev.  Mr.  Mulloney.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  O’Dwyer,  O.  S.  A. 
The  collection  was  about  $300. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fitz- 
simmons, and  the  Catholics  of  Minersville  and 
vicinity,  for  the  zeal,  energy  and  liberality 
evinced  in  the  speedy  erection  of  this  spacious 
church,  the  largest,  out  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
diocess.  When  completed,  as  it  is  expected, 
in  May  or  June  next,  it  will  be  a veiy  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  edifice. — Cath.  Herald. 

Diocess  or  St.  Louis. — New  Church. — We 
gather  from  the  News  Letter  that  a new  church 
is  building  in  the  town  of  Liberty,  45  feet  by 
28,  with  accommodations  for  a clergyman  and 
a school.  There  are  about  one  hundred  Cath- 
olics in  this  neighborhood,  which  is  very  heal- 
thy, and  three  schools,  numbering  150  pupils. 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati. — Spiritual  Re- 
treat.— Rev.  Messrs.  Rappe  and  De  Goesbri- 
and,  of  Toledo,  lately  preached  a spiritual 
retreat  in  behalf  of  the  French  portion  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  at  the  request  of  the  zealous 
pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Pendeprat.  From  the  first 
day  of  the  spiritual  exercises  to  the  last,  per- 
sons crowded  to  the  church,  not  only  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  also  from  places 
twenty  and  even  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
■ T,t  four  priests  almost  constantly  occupied 


in  the  confessionals  during  the  entire  time. 

We  l$arn  with  much  edification  and  gratitude 
that  the  retreat  was  eminently  successful*  as 
many  as  eighty  persons,  who  had  neglected 
for  very  many  years,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  i 

country,  to  comply  with  their  religious  duties,  , 

having  united  with  the  most  fervent  and  faith- 
ful of  the  congregation  in  profiting  by  the 
graces  thus  mercifully  bestowed  on  them  by 
Almighty  God.  Such  was  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  zealous  missionaries  on  this  occa-  j 

sion,  that  many  of  the  American  Catholics, 
who  did  not  understand  the  language,  remain- 
ed, as  it  were,  riveted  to  the  spot  during  the 
sermon  in  French,  and  showed,  when  address- 
ed in  English,  that  they  had  not  been  mere 
idle  listeners,  or  unconcerned  witnesses,  of  ! 

the  words  that  were  spoken,  and  the  good  I 

effects  that  were  produced  among  the  attend- 
ants in  the  holy  place.  Eight  hundred  per-  ’ 

sons  received  the  holy  communion. — C.  Tel . 

The  new  cathedral  of  Cincinnati,  of  which 
we  have  furnished  a representation  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine,  is  built  of  cut  stone, 
of  a beautiful  white  color,  and  close,  hard 
texture,  like  granite.  It  is,  including  the  por- 
tico, two  hundred  feet  long,  and  nearly  eighty 
wide.  The  ceiling  is  fifty-five  feet  in  height, 
steeple  two  hundred  feet.  The  nave  is  separ- 
ated from  the  aisles,  by  two  colonnades  of  nine  j 

columns  each,  of  the  Scioto  free-stone. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — Episcopal  Visita - [ 

tion. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Quarter,  in  a late 
visit  to  several  portions  of  his  extensive  dio- 
cess, laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  church  at 
La  Salle,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Alton.  On 
his  way  to  this  place,  being  detained  on  board 
of  a steamboat,  he  preached  several  times  to  a 
very  respectable  audience,  who  seemed  highly  | 

gratified.  After  visiting  several  other  places, 
he  arrived  at  Picquet's  settlement,  consisting 
of  Germans,  Irish,  French  and  Americans. 

“ Here  the  bishop  was  received  in  a man-  j 

ner  that  spoke  well  for  the  piety  and  Catholic 
zeal  of  those  intelligent  emigrants.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  on  his  road  to  j 

the  settlement,  a detachment  of  horsemen, 
beautifully  attired  in  military  uniform,  were  . 

sent  out  to  receive  him,  and  met  him  within 
sixteen  miles  of  the  village  of  St.  Marie.  They  I 

then  filed  off  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  that  ; 

bore  him  and  his  suite,  two  of  the  company  j 

leading  the  way  in  full  gallop,  the  rest  pro-  ' 

ceeding  with  the  bishop.  Within  seven  miles 
another  detachment  met  him,  when  the  first 
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took  leave  and  the  latter  escorted  the  bishop 
to  the  village  of  St.  Marie — the  bell  of  the 
church  during  the  whole  time  pealing  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  appearance. 

“ The  bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  to  a great  number  of  children, 
and  to  several  adults,  in  this  place,  on  Sun- 
day, the  1st  of  November,  being  the  festival 
of  All  Saints ; and  on  the  following  day,  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  souls  departed,  he 
celebrated  high  mass,  and  gave  the  bread  of 
lifia  to  about  eighty  communicants.  On  Tues- 
day, the  Sd  instant,  be  set  out  for  Zeutopolis, 
Effingham  county,  and  was  there  also  received 
with  all  the  honor  due  the  episcopal  char- 
acter. A deputation  of  fifty  men,  mounted  on 
fine  horses,  came  out  to  welcome  their  chief 
pastor  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  ac- 
companied the  bishop  to  the  town.  When  be 
arrived  in  sight,  a large  procession  of  boys 
and  girls,  neatly  dressed,  formed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kunster,  went  out  to  hail  his  approach, 
and  marched  before  him  to  the  church. 

“The  next  place  the  bishop  visited  was 
Highland,  where  there  is  an  excellent  church, 
Grecian  modelled,  and  one  hundred  Catholic 
families,  chiefly  Germans.  From  Highland 
he  started  for  Shoal  Creek,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  scattered  Catholics.  He  then 
went  by  stage  to  Belleville  and  St.  Louis,  and 
left  the  latter  city  on  the  6th,  in  the  steamer 
Luella,  for  Alton,  and  took  stage  the  same 
evening  for  Springfield,  where  he  gave  con- 
firmation on  Sunday,  the  8th.” — News  Let . 

Religious  Profession. — On  the  21st  Novem- 
ber, Miss  McGuire,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was 
admitted  to  the  vows  of  religion,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Chicago,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Quarter.  The  name  of 
the  young  lady  in  religion,  is  Sister  Mary 
Gertrude. — Truth  Teller . 

Diocess  or  New  York. — Confirmation. — 
This  holy  sacrament  was  administered  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  at  the  church  of  the 
Nativity,  on  Sunday,  November  22d,  to  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy  persons. 

Of  the  adults  confirmed,  on  that  occasion, 
nineteen  were  converts  to  our  holy  faith.  The 
bishop  preached  an  eloquent  discourse  at  the 
half  past  ten  o'clock  service,  to  the  largest 
congregation  ever  assembled  within  the  Na- 
tivity.— Truth  Teller . 

Diocess  or  Pittsburg. — New  Hospital. — 
The  " Brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph,”  which  is  a 
beoeficial  and  benevolent  society,  composed 


chiefly  or  members  of  the  congregation  of  SL 
Paul's  church,  have  resolved  to  establish  a 
hospital,  which  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  the  sick.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  effected  in  a few  weeks.  The 
hospital  will  be  established  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
have  given  their  consent  to  take  charge  of  it, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Jiight  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Connor. 

The  Sisters  will  receive  in  their  present 
dwelling  as  many  patients  as  they  shall  be  able 
to  accommodate,  but  arrangements  will  be 
made  immediately  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
that  will  be  permanently  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  render  the  benefits 
of  this  institution  general,  to  confine  its  opera- 
tions to  no  particular  class  or  condition.  Per- 
sons of  every  religious  persuasion  will  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  right  of  being  visited  by  any 
clergyman  they  prefer  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
them.  Assistance  will  be  afforded  to  the  poor 
and  destitute  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  means 
of  this  institution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suita- 
ble accommodations  will  be  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving the  strangers  and  the  homeless,  who 
may  be  overtaken  with  sickness  in  our  midst, 
and  are  able  to  pay  for  attendance.  As  the 
services  of  the  Sisters  will  be  given  gratuitous- 
ly, the  expenses  of  both  departments  will  be 
comparatively  light. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

Confirmation. — December  13th,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  O'Connor  confirmed  a large  number  of 
children  and  adults  in  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Pittsburg. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Nashville. — Dedication. — 
We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Advocate  that,  on 
Sunday,  22d  November,  the  new  and  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Memphis,  recently 
built  by  the  exertions  of  Rev.  M.  McAleer, 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  who  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  afternoon  he  confirmed  about 
forty  persons,  several  of  whom  were  con- 
verts. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — Episcopal  VU - 
ilation. — The  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C.,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  on  the  14th 
of  November.  The  church  has  been  built 
almost  solely  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Michael 
O’Connor.  On  the  16th  be  baptized  two  per- 
sons, converts  to  the  church.  On  the  17th  he 
administered  the  same  sacrament  at  McPber* 
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aonville ; on  the  19th  at  Gillisonville ; on  the 
23d  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  thirteen  persons. 
The  bishop  urged  the  Catholics  of  Savannah 
to  co-operate  in  building  a cathedral  at 
Charleston,  and  the  call  was  duly  responded 
to.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  sustain 
the  U.  S.  C.  Miscellany.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Varela,  of  New  York,  being  at  Savannah, 
preached  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  at- 
tracted a large  number  of  Spaniards  to  the 
house  of  God,  several  of  whom  were  induced 
to  comply  with  their  religious  duties. 

Confirmation. — On  the  6th  December,  he 
confirmed  eleven  members  of  Spanish  families, 
residents  of  Savannah. — Calk.  Misc. 

Diocess  of  Little  Rock. — Dedication  and 
Ordination. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  this  city  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  1st 
ult.,  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Andrew,  the  apostle. 
The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a very  large 
congregation,  composed  of  all  denominations, 
who  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  proceed- 
ings. At  the  close  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Byrne,  ascended 
the  platform  of  the  altar,  and  gave  a very  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  advantages  springing  from  the 
use  of  one  common  language  in  the  Catholic 
church.  He  was  followed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Shaler,  in  the  German  language. 
At  the  Gospel,  an  able  discourse  was  delivered 
on  the  nature  of  sacrifice  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  to  which  state  the  bishop 
on  this  occasion  promoted  a deacon.  It  was 
the  first  ordination  in  the  Catholic  church  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  our  citizens.  L.  R.  Dem. 

Meetings  for  the  Relief  of  Ireland. — 
We  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  meetings  have 
been  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
classes  in  Ireland.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has 
imitated  this  philanthropic  example.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Calvert  Hall,  on  the  28th 
Dec.,  $893  were  soon  subscribed,  which,  with 
other  donations,  amounts  to  $1,200.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  canvass  the  city. 

Diocess  of  Milwaukie.— Progress  of  Re- 
ligion.— A letter  from  Milwaukie  contains  the 
following  notice  of  the  progress  of  our  holy 
church  in  that  extensive  diocess  : 

*«  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Henni  blessed,  in 
the  month  of  October,  five  chapels  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Wisconsin.  This  shows  our 
extraordinary  increase.  We  shall  soon  be 


able  to  count,  from  every  five  to  ten  miles, 
large  congregations  along  the  lake  shore  up 
to  Green  Bay— congregations  that  have  not 
only  settled  on  good  lands,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  whose  neighbors  are  mostly,  if  not 
all , as  in  some  places,  professors  of  the  same 
holy  faith.  The  advance  of  religion  in  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  is  also  very  grati- 
fying. A handsome  church  will  soon  be 
ready  for  dedication  in  Racine.  A new  estab- 
lishment, in  the  finest  part  of  Milwaukie,  has 
been  lately  opened  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity .** 
Cath.  Telegraph. 

OREeoN  Territory. — Eight  sisters  of 
« Notre  Dame”  sailed  from  Europe  last  month 
to  join  the  other  members  of  their  society,  who 
are  at  present  engaged  in  the  hard  duty  of 
teaching  in  Oregon.  This  reinforcement  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  mission,  as  it 
will  enable  the  good  sisters  to  open  another 
house,  and  alleviate  the  burden  which  presses 
so  heavily  on  those  who  are  already  in  the 
territory.  Recent  intelligence  from  Walla- 
mette  represents  the  great  labors  of  the  nuns 
to  instruct  the  children  of  the  savages  or  half 
breeds.  Their  aversion  to  labor  or  useful  ap- 
plication is  almost  invincible,  and  nothing  but 
the  long  enduring  patience  of  the  sisters  can 
hope  to  be  successful  in  forming  their  minds 
to  habits  of  civilization.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  five  of  the  children 
made  their  first  communion,  after  a week’s 
preparation . — Ibid. 

Missions  of  Texas. — The  following  letter 
from  our  correspondent  in  Texas  will  be 
found  very  interesting.  It  will  be  followed 
by  others  from  the  same  respectable  source. 

« San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Texas, 
««  Messrs.  Editors : November  1 si,  1846. 

“Circumstances  over  which  I had  no  control 
have  prevented  me  from  complying  sooner 
with  the  promise  I had  made  of  sending  you 
a descriptive  account  of  the  monuments  which 
the  Spaniards  have  left  in  this  country,  of 
their  faith  and  greatness.  To  speak  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  itself  were  more  than 
useless,  as  I have  seen  several  published  de- 
scriptions, that  can  be  considered  as  perfectly 
correct  as  can  be  desired.  I would  now  speak 
of  the  different  missions  that  are  scattered 
through  various  portions  of  this  country,  and 
of  some  of  which  I can  give  you  a description, 
as  I have  visited  them  in  person.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  these  missions  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  San  Antonio,  founded,  it 
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ia  said,  in  or  about  1664.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  its  buildings, 
once  of  great  extent,  have  now  acquired  a re- 
cent celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  Alamo. 
It  has  been  so  effectually  destroyed  by  the 
different  sieges  it  underwent,  and  lastly  by  the 
army  of  Santa  Alina,  in  1836,  that  very  little 
of  it  now  remains,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  judge  of  its  plan  and  extent.  All  that  I can 
learn  about  it  is,  that  it  was  once  sufficiently 
large  to  contain,  besides  a numerous  brother- 
hood, some  2,000  Indians,  whom  the  fathers 
of  St.  Francis — to  whom,  we  believe,  all  these 
missions  formerly  belonged— were  gradually 
taming  down  to  a civilized  life ; but  I intend 
to  speak  of  what  I have  been  able  to  learn  of 
their  system  of  action  a little  later. 

•«  At  or  a little  after  that  time  were  built  the 
Mission  of  San  Fernando,  now  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  as  can  be  ascertained  from  ancient 
title  deeds,  where  lands  are  described  as  situ- 
ated near  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio,  via  San 
Fernando ; the  Mission  of  the  Conception,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  one  league  be- 
low the  town  ; one  league  lower  down  than 
this,  on  the  western  bank,  that  of  San  Jos4  ; 
(the  churches  of  the  three  last  are  in  a tolera- 
ble state  of  preservation  ;)  one  league  below 
San  Josl  the  Mission  of  San  Juan,  on  the 
eastern  bank ; and  again,  one  league  lower 
than  San  Juan,  that  of  the  Espada,  on  the 
western  bank;  the  Mission  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
at  La  Batreya  (Goliad),  about  forty  leagues 
from  San  Antonio,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  The  others,  that  are  scattered  at  differ- 
ent points,  are  the  Refugio,  near  the  Bay  of 
Espiritu  Santo;  that  of  San  Saeramento,  near 
the  gulf;  that  of  San  Saba,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ; and  that  of  Nacogdoches,  in  the 
north.  There  were  others,  less  important, 
snch  as  that  of  Victoria,  on  which  they  erect- 
ed no  buildings  of  any  account,  though  the 
ground  had  been  laid  out  for  that  purpose. 

“ A few  years  since,  ia  the  session  of  1841, 
the  Texan  congress  passed  a law  restoring  to 
the  church  all  its  former  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions. 

“Before  going  into  any  details  of  the  vari- 
ous missions  1 have  visited,  it  might  not,  per- 
haps, be  uninteresting  to  explain  their  use ; 
and,  also,  the  manner  in*  which  tbe  reverend 
fathers  carried  on  their  labors.  At  each  of 
these  missions  there  were  assembled  a certain 
number  of  Indians— at  San  Jos4,  for  instance, 
some  1500.  These  lived  under  tbe  direction 
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of  the  fathers ; they  had  every  thing  in  com- 
mon. One  large  field,  that  was  tilled  by  all, 
furnished  them  with  corn,  and  their  meat  was 
given  out  regularly.  Here  they  learned  dif- 
ferent trades  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
taught  to  know  and  practise  their  new  faith. 
After  a probation  of  a certain  number  of  years, 
they  were  settled  on  a piece  of  land  that  was 
given  them,  with  a house  and  some  stock  to 
start  with.  From  that  moment  they  became 
a part  of  the  population.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  tribes  have  been  civilized,  and  have  now 
entirely  disappeared ; and  at  tbe  present  day 
the  Mexican  population  of  this  place  presents 
yet  all  the  characteristics  of  their  Indian  pa- 
rentage. Besides  these  civilized  Indians, 
there  are  many  half-breeds^-for  tbe  Spaniards 
never  hesitated  to  unite  themselves  to  those 
their  monks  had  rescued  from  a savage  life. 
Another  advantage  derived  from  these  mis- 
sions was  this : if  a man  chose  to  build  him- 
self a house,  he  collected  all  the  materials, 
then  sent  a request  to  the  nearest  mission  for 
a certain  number  of  masons,  &c.  Tbe  house 
built,  he  paid  into  tbe  public  treasury  of  the 
mission  the  price  of  the  work  done.  I should 
not  forget  to  mention  that  these  Indian  me- 
chanics were  also  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  missions,  of  the  dams 
across  the  streams,  and  all  those  magnificent 
works  of  irrigation  that  still  strike  the  travel- 
ler through  western  Texas  with  wonder. 

“They  relate  some  touching  traits  of  the 
humility  of  these  Indian  neophytes.  One  of 
them,  one  day,  came  to  a father,  and,  says  the 
chronicler,  requested  to  have  twenty-five 
lashes  given  him.  Tbe  father  wished  to 
know  tbe  reason  of  bis  request ; whereon  the 
Indian  told  him,  that  he  felt  too  lazy  to  work, 
and  that  that  infliction  would  be  beneficial  to 
him.  What  other  system  has  ever  so  far  over- 
come the  proud  nature  of  the  prairie  warrior, 
as  to  make  him  bare  his  back  to  the  lash  ? 

“ But  I perceive  that  my  paper  is  nearly  full. 
I will,  therefore,  reserve  a more  detailed  ac- 
count of  some  of  those  missions  for  another 
communication.  The  facts  connected  with 
their  history  are,  unfortunately,  very  hard  to 
collect  at  present.  Many  of  the  records  and 
papers  have  disappeared  during  the  trou- 
bles of  the  revolution,  sad  the  copies  of  these 
and  those  of  the  fathers  can  only  be  pro- 
cured later,  (for  at  preseut  the  war  renders  an 
investigation  impossible,)  from  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  Guadalaxara,  in  Mexico. 
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“In  conclusion,  I will  simply  observe,  that 
a more  beautifully  picturesque  scenery  and 
richer  country  could  not  be  selected,  perhaps, 
in  the  known  world,  than  that  which  the 
fathers  chose  as  the  land  of  their  labors  in  be- 
half of  humanity.  War,  almost  uninterrupted 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  swept  away 
many  of  the  landmarks  of  their  success.  The 
high  degree  of  cultivation  of  this  beautiful 
valley,  and  of  civilization  in  the  towns,  are 
now  matters  of  history ; and  we  are  startled 
when,  suddenly  meeting  some  magnificent 
wood,  stone  or  metal  carving,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  things  were  really  once  what 
they  are  represented.  Here  are  works  of  irri- 
gation— here  are  constructions — worthy  of  an- 
cient Rome;  still  the  men  who  did  these 
things  have  been  branded  by  the  bigotry  of 
some,  and  the  jealousy  of  others,  as  sanguina- 
ry and  grasping.  It  is  time  that  posterity 
should  begin  to  weigh  things  more  coolly  and 
dispassionately.”  T.  E.  G. 
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If  we  add  to  the  above  estimate  of  the  Cath- 
olic population,  the  supposed  number  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  remaining  diocesses,  we  shall  have 
1,173,700. 


From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be 
perceived  that,  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  2 archbishops,  23  bishops,  1 
vicar  apostolic,  834  priests,  and  812  churches ; 
whence  it  follows  that,  during  the  past  year, 
there  has  been  an  accession  of  98  to  the  num- 
ber of  priests,  and  72  additional  churches  have 
been  erected  or  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God. 

Of  the  literary  institutions  for  young  men, 
mentioned  in  the  Almanac , only  thirteen 
are  colleges  properly  organized ; the  rest  are 
establishments  of  a minor  order. 

By  comparing  the  statistics  of  this  year  with 
those  of  1837,  we  find  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  number  of  diocesses  has  doubled 
itself,  and  also  the  number  of  btihojts , not  count- 
ing the  coadjutors  of  each  period.  Within  the 
same  time  the  number  of  priests  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  that  of  churches  has  been 
nearly  tripled,  the  ratio  in  the  former  case 
being  almost  9 to  4,  and  the  latter  27  to  10. 
The  annexed  figures  will  show  this  remarkable 
increase  more  clearly : 

1887  1847 

Diocesses,  ...13 26 and  1 vie.  apost. 

Bishops, 12,coad.  4 24,  coadj.  2. 

Priests, 373 834. 

Churches,. , . .800 812. 

The  number  of  bishops  and  diocesses  would 
be  still  greater,  were  we  to  include  the  nomi- 
nations made  by  the  fathers  of  the  6th  provin- 
cial council,  the  confirmation  of  which  by  the 
holy  see  is  daily  looked  for. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if,  in  connection  with 
the  above  results,  we  could  exhibit  the  increase 
in  the  Catholic  population.  But  the  imperfect 
data  we  possess  do  not  allow  it.  We  hope 
that  this  portion  of  our  statistics  will  attract 
more  attention.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Cath- 
olic population  of  the  United  States  could  be 
easily  ascertained  from  reports  made  by  the 
pastors  of  congregations  in  the  various  diocess- 
es to  their  respective  bishops.  A pastor  can 
judge  with  considerable  accuracy  of  the  num- 
ber belonging  to  his  church,  either  by  their  at- 
tendance at  divine  service,  personal  acquaint- 
ance, or  the  baptisms  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  are  fourteen  periodicals  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  ; twelve  weeklies, 
one  monthly,  and  one  quarterly.  Two  of  the 
weekly  papers  are  German  and  one  French. 

During  the  past  year,  one  bishop  and  thirteen 
priests  have  been  called  away  from  the  scene 
of  their  eaithly  labors. 
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' Italy. — The  expected  ordinance  of  the 
pope,  authorizing  the  formation  of  four  lines 
of  railway,  has  at  length  appeared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the^eople.  His  holiness 
has  also  authorized  the  citizens  to  form  their 
own  local  guard — an  immense  concession.  He 
is  understood  to  be  designing  other  measures  of 
liberal  reform.  His  popularity  is  immense. 

Railways  from  Rome. — The  following  are 
the  articles  of  the  proclamation  of  Cardinal 
Gizzi,  issued  on  the  day  of  the  Possesso: 

“Article  I.  The  lines  considered  by  the 
Pontifical  Government  to  be  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  those  whereof  the  ex- 
ecution is  authorized,  are  four  in  number, 
namely — 

“ i.  The  line  from  Rome  through  the  Valle 
del  Sacco  to  the  confines  of  Naples,  near  Ce- 
prano. 

“ 2.  A line  from  Home  to  the  Porto  d’Anzio. 

“ 3.  A line  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

“4.  A line  from  Rome,  running  through  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Umbria — namely,  Fo- 
ligno  and  the  Valle  del  Fiume  Potenzato  An- 
cona, and  thence  to  Bologna;  following  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  Emilia. 

“Art.  II.  The  construction  of  these  new 
roads  will  be  conceded  to  private  companies, 
represented  by  papal  subjects,  and  the  com- 
peting parties  will  be  required  to  furnish — 

*<  1.  A plan  of  the  line  or  lines  which  they 
propose  to  undertake. 

“ 2.  Drawings  and  specifications. 

“ 3.  A statement  of  the  time  within  which 
they  will  bind  themselves  to  complete  the 
works,  and  also  of  the  shortest  lease  with 
which  they  would  be  satisfied. 

“ 4.  A statement  of  the  security  which  it 
may  be  in  their  power  to  offer  for  the  due 
completion  of  their  respective  undertakings. 

“5.  A statement  of  the  principles  upon 
which  each  railway  is  to  be  conducted,  consi- 
dered principally  as  far  as  they  may  affect  the 
Roman  people,  landholders,  and  capitalists. 

«« Art.  III.  For  the  presentation  of  projects 
in  compliance  with  the  above  conditions,  a 
period  of  three  months  is  to  be  allowed  from 
the  date  of  the  present  notice,  (Nov.  7,  1846,) 
which  period  can  be  extended  at  the  request 
of  the  companies,  on  sufficient  reason  being 
given. 

« Art.  IV.  The  construction  of  the  lines 
described  in  article  1st  having  been  assured, 
the  government  reserves  to  itself  to  take  into 


consideration  the  construction  of  a line  from 
Foligno  towards  Perugia  and  Cita  di  Gastello 
by  the  Valle  del  Tevere,  and  also  other  lines 
of  communication  with  the  neighboring  9tates, 
whenever  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such 
works  for  the  Roman  people  shall  be  fully 
recognised. 

“ Art.  V.  A gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
1,000  scudi  (£215)  will  be  given,  under  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  of  Ait,  (the  members 
of  which  are  on  that  account  excluded  from 
the  competition,)  to  the  person  who  shall 
demonstrate  the  easiest  and  cheapest  road 
between  Umbria  and  Le  Marche.” 

The  following  summary  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence we  copy  principally  from  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal : 

Switzerland. — All  was  quiet  at  the  last 
advices.  The  front  of  the  Catholic  cantons 
had  apparently  intimidated  the  revolutionists, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  completely 
awed  into  submission  by  the  movements  of 
large  bodies  of  French  and  Austrian  troops  to 
the  Swiss  front.  Count  Schwaitzenberg,  an 
officer  of  rank  and  experience  in  the  Austrian 
army,  had  been  invited  to  take  the  command 
of  the  levies  of  the  Catholic  cantons. 

Spain. — In  Spain  there  are  symptoms  of 
trouble.  The  Carlists  are  believed  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a general  rising.  Cabrera  is  said 
to  be  already  in  Spain,  and  vast  supplies  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  clothing  have  been 
received  from  England.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Carlist  refugees  in  France  have  been 
arrested. 

Portugal. — The  insurrection  in  Portugal 
had  not  been  quelled.  From  information  pro- 
cured from  Lisbon  to  the  11th  ultimo,  it 
would  appear  that  Lisbon  was  in  a state  of  great 
confusion  and  excitement,  and  fears  were 
generally  entertained  that  the  success  of  the 
Queen’s  troops  was  very  doubtful,  although  no 
news  had  reached  of  any  decisive  engagement 
having  taken  place  between  Saldonha  and  the 
popular  faction.  The  British  squadron  was 
in  a state  of  instant  preparation  for  receiving 
and  protecting  the  Queen  and  family,  if  deem- 
ed necessary. 

Ireland.— The  report  about  the  illness  of 
Erin’s  favorite  bard,  Tom  Moore,  appears  to 
have  been  unfounded  in  truth. 

The  bishops  of  Ireland  had  met  to  take  into 
consideration  several  important  questions,  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  the  church  in  that 
country. 
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The  distress  in  Ireland,  says  Wilmer  $ 
Smith’s  Times , appears  to  have  abated  a little, 
in  consequence  of  the  improved  and  more  effi- 
cient measures  of  relief  adopted  by  the  land- 
lords. On  the  other  hand,  the  Dublin  Free- 
man, a much  better  authority,  says,  December 
3d : “ The  accounts  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  continue  to  present  a frightful 
picture  of  the* sufferings  of  the  people.  To 
hunger,  cold  is  now  superadded.” 

Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  struck  out 
of  the  roll  of  nations  the  little  republic  of 
Cracow,  and  annexed  it  to  Austria.  An  infa- 
mous outrage,  without  the  color  of  right  or 
pretext.  England  and  France  have  protested 
in  a lukewarm  manner. 

The  steamship  Great  Britain  is  still  ashore 
in  Dundrum  bay,  and  there  seems  little  pros- 
pect of  ever  getting  her  off,  except  by  piece- 
meal. 

Belgium  has  opened  her  ports  until  October 
1st,  1847,  and  the  export  of  food  is  prohibited. 

The  pope  has  authorized  the  people  of 
Rome  to  organize  their  own  local  police, 
which  appears  to  be  thought  a great  reform. 

The  queen  of  Portugal  is  yet  in  a critical 
position.  The  rebellion  is  very  general. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  reported  to  have  entered 
the  province  of  Oran  at  the  head  of  eight  hun- 
dred cavalry. 

Fresh  troubles  have  broken  out  in  India, 
and  the  British  are  preparing  for  new  con- 
quests. 

Parliament  will  meet  on  the  19th  January. 

The  cholera  has  appeared  in  Spain. 

M.  Leverrier,  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
planet,  is  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  mathe- 
matics applied  to  astronomy  in  France. 

Mrs.  Lover,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  now 
in  America,  died  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  Baker 
street,  London,  after  a short  illness,  leaving 
two  daughters  to  lament  her  loss. 

The  Church  and  State  Gazette , a rabid  anti- 
Puseyite  print,  has  the  following  alanning 
paragraph  in  a recent  number: 

“ A Catholic  Daily  Paper  in  London. — We 
believe  we  may  state  with  confidence  that  a 
metropolitan  daily  morning  newspaper  is 
about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Romanists, 
and  that  a distinguished  Roman  Catholic  peer, 
resident  in  a midland  county,  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  proprietors.” 

We  hope  the  news  may  prove  true ; but  if 
so,  the  M Romanists”  of  England  must  under- 

^nd  their  interests  and  those  of  religion 


better  than  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  O’Connell's  great  report  on  the  divi- 
sions and  dissensions  in  the  repeal  ranks,  was 
read  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  November  23d.  It  is  a powerful 
and  important  document,  and  at  considerable 
inconvenience  we  lay  it  entire  before  our 
readers. 

The  Young  Ireland  Party  had  their  first 
public  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 2d. 

Municipal  Elections. — The  Old  and  Young 
Ireland  feud  appears  to  have  influenced  the 
municipal  elections  in  Dublin.  In  some  of 
the  wards  both  parties  had  candidates  in  the 
field.  The  result  is  claimed  by  the  Nation , in 
an  article  marked  by  no  good  spirit,  as  a vic- 
tory— though  without  reason,  apparently. 


To  Correspondents  and  Readers. — 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries , No.  II,  has 
been  received.  Also,  Our  Martyrs , No.  Y, 
which  contains  the  valuable  series  of  histori- 
cal papers  relative  to  the  early  missions  of 
this  country.  Appeals  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  is 
an  article  which  discusses,  au  fond , the  ques- 
tion of  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church.  We  hope  that  our  cotem- 
porary, the  New  York  Churchman , will  not 
grow  weary  at  our  delay  in  publishing  a paper 
in  which  his  learning  and  orthodoxy  are  some- 
what interested.  A little  patience  will  make 
all  right.  The  article  would  have  appeared  in 
this  number  of  the  Magazine  but  for  its  length, 
which  compels  us  to  reserve  it  for  our  next. 

The  Mother  and  her  Sons , a sketch  of  hero- 
ism in  charity,  by  a penitent,  is  not  suited  to 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  although  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  is  highly  commendable.  He  does 
not  inform  us  whether  the  incident,  which  is 
the  burden  of  the  story,  is  real  or  fictitious,  and 
in  either  case  we  do  not  consider  it  an  illus- 
tration of  that  charity  which  the  Gospel  incul- 
cates* At  all  events,  it  is  a circumstance  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  can  form  no 
rule  of  conduct  for  others.  Moreover,  a large 
portion  of  the  narrative  consists  of  the  usual 
amount  of  human  love,  with  the  usual  de- 
scriptions of  what  cannot  be  considered  as 
wholesome  nutriment  for  a Christian  imagi- 
nation. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  obliging  cor- 
respondent in  Texas.  We  hope  to  bear  from 
him  often. 
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OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  29th  November,  at  his  residence 
in  Graves  Co.,  Ky.,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hagan. 
The  Catholic  Advocate  says  of  him : We  had 
few  better  priests  or  more  willing  missionaries. 

On  the  8th  December,  at  New  York,  the 
Rev.  John  Harlt,  late  president  of  St. 


John’s  College,  Fordham.  We  are  compelled, 
for  want  of  space,  to  defer  a more  lengthy 
notice  of  this  lamented  clergyman. 

On  the  15th  November,  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, New  Orleans,  Sister  Savina,  of  the 
society  of  St.  Joseph’s,  near  Emmitsburg. — 
P.  Catholique . 


LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


Pauline  Seward : a Tale  of  Real  Life . By 
John  D.  Bryant.  In  two  volumes.  Vol  II. 
Philadelphia:  published  by  M.  Fithian. 
For  sale  by  John  Murphy,  Baltimore. 

The  second  volume  of  this  agreeable  work 
is  now  upon  our  desk,  and,  in  every  particu- 
lar, is  entitled  to  all  the  commendations  passed 
upon  the  first.  Its  efforts  to  remove  Protest- 
ant prejudices  are  continued  in  a happy  and 
successful  manner,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
tale  are  worked  up  with  increased  interest. 
The  supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  the  political 
interference  of  popes  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  Catholic  lit- 
urgy, are  all  amply  vindicated,  while  the  de- 
scription of  Pauline  at  mass  developes  so  beau- 
tifully the  sublimity  of  the  holy  sacrifice, 
that  the  most  prejudiced  mind  cannot  read  it 
without  feeling  that  an  institution,  overflow- 
ing with  such  rich  consolations,  bears  indeed 
tbe  impress  of  a divine  origin.  The  inci- 
dents, as  they  reach  their  eclair cissement,  be- 
come thrilling  to  a degree  sufficient  to  please 
the  most  eager  appetite  for  scenes  of  excite- 
ment. Upon  the  whole  we  think  that,  while 
the  reader  will  consider  the  second  volume  as 
instructive  as  the  first,  he  will  find  the  char- 
acters of  the  story  invested  with  new  and 
deeper  interest. 

Julia  Ormond ; or,  the  New  Settlement.  By 
the  authoress  of  the  Two  Schools.  New 
York : Edward  Dunigan,  151  Fulton  street. 
Baltimore : John  Murphy. 

This  is  a sprightly  little  book,  and  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a lady  of  close  observa- 
tion and  sound  judgment.  As  a satire  upon 
the  horrid  ideas  with  which  honest  minds  are 
wo  often  infatuated,  on  the  subject  of  Catholics 
and  Catholicity,  it  is  admirable;  and  it  is 


equally  entitled  to  praise  for  the  delicacy  and 
skill  with  which  it  rectifies  these  distorted 
conceptions  of  Protestant  imaginations. 

The  Book  of  Anecdotes ; or,  the  Moral  of  His- 
tory taught  by  Real  Examples.  By  John 
Frost,  LLD.,  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Ar- 
my,  and  the  Book  of  the  Navy.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  k Co.,  200  Broadway.  Phil- 
adelphia : G.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut  st. 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 

This  work  is,  to  our  taste,  rather  a dull  pro- 
duction. In  its  tone  it  is  sectarian  ; and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  reader  may  expect  to 
find  here  and  there  an  insidious  blow  at  Cath- 
olicity. The  anecdote  of  the  wonderful  ac- 
quirements of  Edward  VI,  of  England,  ex- 
hibits his  majesty  where  we  never  before  saw 
him — out  of  leading  strings.  That  Edward 
was  a smart  lad  is,  no  doubt,  tiue  ; but  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  ask  us  to  believe  all  that 
flatterers  have  said  of  his  learning.  Perhaps, 
the  truest  thing  said  of  this  precocious  lad  in 
the  “ Book  of  Anecdotes,”  is  the  astounding 
fact  that  he  could  write  his  name  in  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  English  languages.  As  to 
the  boy-king’s  character,  we  do  not  think  it 
at  all  elevated  by  being  put  in  comparison 
with  his  heartless  father’s,  Henry  VIII.  Tbe 
account  of  Luther,  with  which  the  “ Book  of 
Anecdotes”  seeks  to  edify  its  readers,  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  in  any  but  a sectarian 
work ; and  where  that  account  seeks  to  dis- 
credit what  Catholic  writers  say  of  Luther’s 
convivial  and  drinking  propensities,  it  only 
exposes  the  author’s  ignorance  of  what  Lu- 
ther’s boon  companions,  as  well  as  his  own 
writings,  testify.  Of  a similar  nature  is  the 
account  of  Admiral  Coligny’s  assassination. 
The  author  ought  to  have  known  that  there 
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are  two  Torsions  to  that  story,  and  bare  kept 
it  oat  of  a book  intended  for  the  eyes  of  all 
creeds.  This  and  the  account  of  Luther  would 
have  better  suited  a book  of  Protestantism. 
At  pages  51-52  we  have  a solitary  instance 
of  Protestant  success  in  perpetuating  religious 
principles  without  the  aid  of  the  Bible.  The 
Seneca  Indians,  it  seems,  had  a church-of- 
England  prayer  book  rendered  into  their  lan- 
guage; and,  according  to  the  “ Book  of  An- 
ecdotes,*' had  it  not  been  for  this  prayer  book, 
the  worship  of  God  would,  “to  all  human 
views,  never  have  been  perpetuated  to  the 
salvation  of  these  now  interesting  people. '* 
The  stories  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  Montezuma, 
are  both  told  by  the  “ Book  of  Anecdotes,'* 
but  with  very  different  sympathies.  One 
(Tippoo)  is  the  victim  of  British  avarice, 
which,  to  some  minds,  is  always  excusable  ; 
the  other  of  Spanish  cupidity,  which  is  always 
odious : and  thus  it  is  that,  while  the  heroic 
Cortez  is  depicted  as  a monster,  General  Baird 
did  all  things  properly.  We  will  conclude 
this  notice  with  a remark  from  the  Dublin  Re- 
view, peculiarly  applicable  to  the  “ Book  of 
Anecdotes  :'*  « We  can  hardly  trust  a single 
popular  book  in  our  language  on  any  subject 
out  of  the  exact  sciences.  We  cannot  depend 
upon  our  biographies,  our  histones,  our  geog- 
raphies, our  books  of  travel,  our  books  of  phi- 
losophy. The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
them  all." 

Poems.  By  the  late  John  Augustus  Shea; 
collected  by  his  son.  New  York.  Balti- 
more : John  Murphy,  pp.  204.  12mo. 

This  is  a beautiful  volume,  adorned  with  a 
finely  executed  portrait  of  the  author ; and  it 
comes  before  the  public  with  strong  claims 
upon  its  favorable  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a tribute  which  filial  affection  has 
offered  to  the  memory  of  a parent,  and  few 
can  resist  the  charm  of  a sentiment  like  this, 
which  would  secure  regard  iu  the  absence  of 
all  other  considerations  that  could  attract  it. 
But  independently  of  this,  the  collection 
which  Mr.  Shea  has  made  of  his  father’s 
poems  is  a valuable  accession  to  our  litera- 
ture. It  embraces  a small  but  judicious  selec- 
tion from  bis  poetical  effusions,  which  are 
stamped  with  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the 
muse.  Mr.  Shea  possessed  that  inventive  ge- 
nius which  is  the  fountain  of  true  poetry,  which 
gives  to  thought  its  character  of  beauty  and 
originality — while  it  brings  before  the  mind 
that  rich  and  varied  imagery  which  clothes 


the  sentiments  of  the  writer  in  the  most  bril- 
liant and  attractive  dress.  We  learn  with 
pleasure,  from  the  preface  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  that  a collection  of  the  entire  poems 
of  Mr.  Shea  will  be  given  to  the  public.  The 
following  extract  may  be  taken  as  a specimen 
of  bis  thought  and  diction : 

A SIMILE. 

Yonder  silver  moon  appears. 

Daughter  of  unnumbered  yean ! 

Sec,  how  beautiful  and  bright. 

She  mores  amid  those  islea  of  light, 
Heav’nly  planet ! shining  through 
That  glorious  firmament  of  blue. 

But,  alas ! across  thy  way 
Clouds  in  envious  darkness  stray  ; 

But  they  lessen  not  thy  light. 

Ever  young  and  ever  bright — 

Still  as  beautifully  fair 

As  no  cloud  hid  wandered  there. 

Thus  the  mind,  to  virtue  given, 

Ranges  through  its  native  heaven; 
Careless  of  the  world,  and  proud. 

In  native  light,  o'er  storm  or  cloud. 

English  Synonymes  Classified,  and  Explained, 
wilk  Practical  Exercises.  Designed  for 
schools  and  private  tuilion.  By  G.  F.  Gra- 
ham, with  an  introduction  by  Henry  L. 
Reed,  LLD.,  &c.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.  Philadelphia  : G.  Appleton.  Bal- 
timore : John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  344. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  the 
study  of  the  English  language  does  not  receive 
that  amount  of  attention  in  our  academies  and 
colleges  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  proper 
meaning  of  w’ords,  and  the  distinctive  signifi- 
cation of  such  as  bear  some  affinity  in  senae,  are 
too  often  neglected,  although  they  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  bran- 
ches of  the  study.  Without  this  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  or  to  write  the  language  correctly. 
Words  differing  in  their  meaning  are  used  for 
the  expression  of  the  same  thought,  and  hence 
arises  a confusion  in  the  mind  which  pro- 
duces misconception,  leads  to  inaccuracy  and 
looseness  of  style,  and  tends  in  do  small  de- 
gree to  the  corruption  and  decline  of  our  ver- 
nacular tongue.  A book  of  synonymes  should 
be  used  in  every  institution  where  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  taught,  as  an  essential  requi- 
site for  imparting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it 
The  use  of  such  a book  has  other  advantages 
which  we  cannot,  in  a brief  notice,  enumerate. 
Mr.  Graham's  work  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, which  treat  of  as  many  classes  of  syuouy- 
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mous  words.  The  first  embraces  those  of  a 
generic  and  specific  meaning,  which  so  resem- 
ble each  other  that  the  one  expresses  in  par- 
ticular the  idea  which  is  more  generally  con- 
veyed by  the  other:  2d— active  and  passive 
synonymes,  differing  from  each  other  in  ihe 
mode  by  which  a quality  is  possessed : Sd — 
synonymes  of  intensity,  which  differ  only  in 
that  one  expresses  the  idea  of  the  other  in  a 
more  intensive  degree : 4th— positive  and  neg- 
ative synonymes,  which  approximate  in  sense, 
though  one  conveys  an  idea  independently, 
while  the  other  is  but  the  negation  of  another 
idea : 5th — miscellaneous  synonymes,  or  such 
as  cannot  well  be  distinguished  by  any  of  the 
above  tests.  This  edition  of  the  work  has 
been  somewhat  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  authorities,  in  confirmation  or  illustration 
of  the  instruction  which  it  conveys. 

A Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  M. 
A.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Spencer  from  the  fifth  London  edition. 
N.  York  : D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  Philad.  G. 
Appleton.  Balt.  J.  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  287. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  recom- 
mend the  Arnold  series  of  classical  school 
books,  for  the  superior  arrangements  and  facil- 
ities which  it  affords  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
learned  languages.  The  present  volume  ha9 
been  prepared  with  much  care  and  attention, 
and  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  its  method 
with  the  other  numbers  of  the  series. 

The  Sitter  of  Charity.  By  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Dorsey,  authoress  of  Tears  on  the  Diadem, 
fee.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  E.Dun- 
igan.  Balt.  J.  Murphy.  18  mo.,  pp.  213. 
Mrs.  Dorsey,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  is  ac- 
quiring that  literary  standing  in  public  estima- 
tion to  which  her  talents  and  productions  en- 
title her.  She  has  enriched  our  Catholic  lite- 
rature with  several  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing works,  among  which  the  Sister  of  Charity 
may  be  considered  the  most  elaborate  and  the 
most  generally  useful.  The  conception  of  the 
work  we  prefer  decidedly  to  that  of  its  prede- 
cessor, in  which  the  mingling  of  history  and 
fiction,  in  an  undistinguishable  mass,  is  liable 
to  objections.  The  work  that  has  just  appear- 
ed is  free  from  this  imperfection.  It  is  all 
fiction  in  incident— just  as  it  should  be,  where 
fiction  is  to  be  any  element  of  the  tale.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  well  fitted  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  the  doctrinal  and  mo- 
ral subjects  to  which  it  alludes,  by  presenting 


them  in  an  attractive  form,  with  a great  variety 
of  interesting  incidents,  and  with  that  ease 
and  elegance  of  diction  which  impart  a new 
charm  to  the  narrative.  This  work  forms  the 
fifth  and  sixth  numbers  of  Dunigan’s  Home 
Library,  and  is  executed  in  the  same  hand- 
some style  which  characterizes  the  previous 
numbers  of  the  series. 

The  Pious  Guide  to  Prayer  and  Devotion  : con- 
taining various  practices  of  piety,  &c.  Bal- 
timore : Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.  32mo.  pp.  508. 
The  prayer  book  with  the  above  title  has 
long  been  known  to  the  Catholic  public,  ex- 
tensively circulated,  and  justly  prized  as  a 
favorite  book  of  devotions.  This  standing  it 
has  acquired  among  the  manuals  of  piety  by 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  contents, 
which  adapt  it  not  only  to  ordinary  purposes, 
but  to  many  other  occasions.  In  this  new 
edition  several  improvements  have  been  made, 
among  the  principal  of  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  very  convenient  form  in  which  it  has 
been  printed.  The  typographical  execution 
of  the  work  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
prayer  book  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It 
is,  moreover,  embellished  with  five  handsome 
engravings  and  an  illustrated  title  page. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology ; designed  for  Acade- 
mies and  Families.  By  Calvin  Gutter,  M.  D. 
Boston : Benjamin  B.  Mussey.  Baltimore : 
John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  342. 

Common  School  Physiology ; designed  for  Schools  ■ 
and  Families.  By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D. 
Boston : B.  B.  Mussey.  Baltimore : John 
Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  226. 

The  object  of  these  publications  is  to  direct 
more  general  attention  to  the  wonderful  me- 
chanism of  the  human  body,  and  to  the  laws 
of  health.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  great 
system  ofereation  that  displays  more  strikingly 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  than  our 
own  corporeal  structure,  and  lessons  of  the  ut- 
most practical  importance  may  be  gathered 
from  a knowledge  of  its  various  parts  and  the 
functions  which  they  perform.  For  this  rea- 
son we  think  that  a course  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  study,  adapted  to  the  general 
wants,  may  be  vastly  serviceable.  It  is  not 
contemplated,  nor  would  it  indeed  be  practica- 
ble, to  make  every  one  an  anatomist,  or  a phy- 
siologist, in  that  degree  which  is  required  by 
the  medical  profession ; but  as  men  may  very 
usefully  learn  arithmetic  without  being  mathe- 
maticians, and  the  rules  of  logic  without  being 
philosophers,  so  an  insight  into  the  structure 
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and  laws  of  the  human  organism  may  contri- 
bute very  much  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
thought,  and  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
health.  This  subject  has  evidently  been  too 
much  disregarded  in  the  education  of  youth. 
The  culture  of  the  mind  has  been  the  all  en- 
grossing object  of  atteution,  as  if  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bodily  organs,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  corporeal  frame  into  its  due  proportions, 
were  not  an  essential  part  of  a uselul  and  prac- 
tical education.  What  is  more  interesting, 
alter  the  gieat  and  ultimate  end  of  man’s  ex- 
istence, than  the  perfection  of  his  corporeal 
powers,  the  preservation  of  health,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  ? And  how  can  this  be  more 
eifectually  accomplished  than  by  diffusing  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed  ? It  is  well 
known  that  a large  number  of  the  diseases  and 
premature  deaths  that  occur  among  men  is  at- 
tributable to  the  want  of  a proper  development 
of  the  bodily  frame  during  the  period  of  youth, 
and  this  consideration  alone,  independently  of 
other  reasons,  should  suffice  to  make  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  within  a due  limit, 
a more  popular  branch  ofeducation.  The  works 
before  us  are  very  well  adapted  for  instruction 
on  these  subjects.  One  is  but  an  enlarged 
form  of  the  other,  and  both  are  divided  into 
three  principal  sections,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  the  human  organs,  the 
second,  of  the  uses  or  functions  of  these  or- 
gans, the  third  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated,  or  the  conditions  of  health.  A very 
excellent  appendix,  on  burns,  wounds,  &c., 
has  been  added,  and  the  whole  treatise  illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  two  hundred  en- 
gravings. 

Reason*  for  acJcnowled^ing  the  Authority  of  the 
holy  Roman  See.  By  Henry  Major,  late  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
' church.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  au- 
thor. 12mo.  pp.  243. 

Among  the  works  to  which  the  numerous 
conversions  from  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity 
have  given  birth,  that  of  Mr.  Major  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  Though  not  very  massive 
in  its  contents,  it  enters  profoundly  into  the  ex- 
amination of  a question  which  is  now  the 
stumbling-block  for  the  high  church  portion  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  sect.  He  first  shows 
the  necessity  of  a visible  head  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and,  after  refuting  in  a victorious  man- 
ner the  system  of  independent  bishops,  diocess- 
es,  and  churches,  the  fond  but  delusive  de- 
pendence of  our  Episcopalian  friends,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  spiritual  supremacy  ot  St. 
Peter,  and  his  successors  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
We  hope  that  this  book  will  be  extensively 
circulated.  Every  Catholic  should  purchase 


it,  and  arm  himself  with  the  effective  weapons 
which  it  furnishes,  to  combat  and  subdue  error 
in  its  very  last  entrenchments. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language : con- 
taining fables,  select  tales,  &c.,  with  a dic- 
tionary. By  M.  De  Fivas — from  the  fifth 
English  edition.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
&.  Co.  Philadelphia : G.  Appleton.  Balti- 
more : John  Murphy.  12  mo.,  pp.  147. 
This  selection  of  passages  from  French  wri- 
ters seems  to  have  been  made  with  considera- 
ble judgment,  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  student  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  language.  It 
proceeds  by  insensible  steps  from  what  is  easy 
to  what  is  difficult,  and  may  thus  be  used  with 
profit  by  any  one  who  is  studying  French  ; — 
though  it  is  intended  particularly  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  Ollendorff's  new  method  of  learn- 
ing French,  decidedly  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  employed  to  impart  a thorough  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Work*  of  Thomas  Moore. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.  Philadel- 
phia: G.  Appleton.  Balt.:  J.  Murphy.  8vo. 
The  charming  poetry  of  Moore  needs  no 
eulogy,  and  in  this  edition  the  reader  will  find 
the  beautiful  sentiments  of  the  author  decked 
in  the  most  brilliant  ornament  that  modern  ty- 
pography can  afford. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Young  Catho- 
lic's Friend  Society.  Baltimore  : Metropoli- 
tan press.  18mo.  pp.  35. 

This  excellent  association  was  established  in 
Baltimore,  in  October,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  clothing  to  such  children  among  the 
poor,  as  are  prevented  by  the  want  of  it  from 
attending  the  instructions  ofthe  Sunday  school. 
The  object  of  the  society  being  so  exalted,  it 
could  not  fail,  with  even  an  ordinary  degree  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  become 
a most  useful  body,  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  from 
the  publication  above  mentioned,  that,  since 
the  formation  of  the  society,  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  efficiency,  since 
November  of  the  year  1843,  three  hundred  and 
twelve  applicants  have  been  received,  and 
eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  articles  of 
clothing  distributed.  The  present  number  of 
members  is  over  two  hundred.  From  a report 
made  in  March,  1844,  it  appears  that  fourteen 
hundred  and  nineteen  children  attend  the  Sun- 
day schools  in  Baltimore. 

Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Di- 
rectory, for  \$  47.  Baltimore:  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
18mo.,  pp.  260. 

Cc?-Other  notices,  unavoidably  crowded  out, 
will  appear  next  month. 
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The  Churchman,  Noe,  814  and  815,  Octo- 
ber 24,  3\,  1846.  New  York. 

R readers  may  recollect 
latina  preceding  number 
re  passed  some  remarks 
n an  attack  directed  by 
le  New  York  Churchman 
gainst  Lieut.  Scammon, 
a recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Certainly  in  so  doing  there  was  no  impro- 
priety whatever.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if,  when  our  doctrines  are  attacked, 
whether  in  the  person  of  Lieut.  Scammon, 
or  in  any  other  way,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  defend  them,  and  to  hurl  back  the  shafts 
of  our  adversaries  against  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  remarks  of  the  Magazine 
were  not  intended  to  wound  the  feelings, 
but  merely  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the 
Churchman ; yet  they  seem  to  have  pro- 
voked his  controversial  ire  against  us  in  no 
small  degree.  Setting  aside  his  other  and 
apparently  numerous  opponents,  he  has 
singled  out  a few  columns  of  our  periodi- 
cal which  refer  to  him,  in  order  to  aim  a 
direct  blow  at  them  by  way  of  retaliation 
and  reply.  That  in  his  attempt  to  refute 
us  there  is  something  like  argument  and 
a great  deal  of  subtilty,  we  are  willing  to 
admit  ;but  that  the  attempt  itself  is  a com- 
Vol.  VI.— No.  2.  6 


plete  failure,  we  hope  soon  to  make  mani- 
fest by  opposing  a variety  of  well-sub- 
stantiated facts  and  certain  documents  to 
his  inaccurate  statements  and  unfounded 
assertions.  We  will,  first,  dispose  of  some 
less  important  points,  and  then  enter  fully 
upon  the  main  subject. 

The  Churchman  finds  fault  with  us  be- 
cause we  gave  little  or  no  credit  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  historian  Fleury  concerning 
appeals  to  Rome.  And  then,  instead  of 
Fleury,  he  advances  numerous  quotations 
from  Dupin.  Is  not  this  very  much  like 
falling,  to  use  the  proverbial  expression, 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire?” 
Fleury  was  deceived  by  the  treachery  of 
his  collaborators;  Dupin  was  deceived  by 
his  own  precipitancy,  rashness,  and  pre- 
sumption. The  many  inaccuracies  of  the 
former  were  ably  refuted  by  several  learned 
critics,  Marchetti,  Muzzarelli,  etc.  The 
still  more  unjustifiable  errors  of  the  latter 
were  repeatedly  condemned  in  Paris 
(A.  D.  1693),  and  in  Rome,  (A.  D.  1693 
and  1757).  The  editor  of  the  Churchman 
may  abide  by  their  testimony  as  much  as 
he  pleases ; but  it  must  appear  exceeding- 
ly strange  that  he  should  require  us  to  do 
the  same ; that  is,  to  prefer  authorities  like 
these  to  a multitude  of  4hr  better  ones 
which  are  at  our  disposal,  and  to  take  for 
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indubitable  whatever  may  have  been  said 
by  such  or  such  writers,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  their  not  having  been  under  a 
sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  next  thing  we  have  to  mention  is 
the  new  attack  of  the  Churchman , if  not 
upon  Pope  Celestine,  at  least  upon  Zozi- 
mus.  The  memory  of  this  pontiff  had 
been  constantly  venerated  in  the  church  un- 
til the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Luther- 
an centuriators  of  Magdeburg  began  to 
traduce  him  as  guilty  of  imposture  and 
falsehood,  for  having  cited  the  canons 
enacted  in  the  council  of  Sardica  under 
the  name  of  Nicene  canons.  The  Church- 
man, notwithstanding  his  apparent  mode- 
ration blended  with  real  irony,  seems  to 
be  fully  of  the  same  opinion.  In  vain  do 
Catholics  prove  that  the  council  of  Sardi- 
ca was  always  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Nice/  and  that  Pope  Zozimus 
did  nothing  but  conform  to  the  custom 
already  established,  and  followed  both 
before  and  after  him,f  of  citing  the  canons 
of  Sardica  under  the  name  of  Nicene 
canons.  All  this,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
adversaries,  must  pass  for  nothing.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  system  that 
Zozimus  should  be  considered  guilty ; 
therefore,  he  was  guilty ! The  Churchman, 
however,  had  a particular  reason  for  ab- 
staining from  this  unjust  charge,  viz.  the 
reason  of  consistency.  For,  if  he  had 
paid  due  attention  to  the  tenor  of  a letter 
written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  the  same 
African  bishops,  whose  pretended  opposi- 
tion to  papal  claims  he  so  much  extols,  he 
would  have  seen  in  it  that  Zozimus,  Bon- 
iface’s immediate  predecessor,  is  men- 
tioned by  them  as  a man  “ of  blessed  and 
venerable  memory — bealce ....  venerabUk 

* The  reason  is  because  it  was  composed,  in 
great  part,  of  the  same  bishops  who  had  been  at 
Nice,  and  it  made  no  new  decree  about  doc- 
trine, but  merely  confirmed  the  Nicene  faith. 
See  Labbe’s  councils , vol.  ii,  col.  626;  and  Na- 
talis Alexander,  ib  hist,  eccles.  sac.  ir,  Dissert. 
xxvii,  art.  3,  circa  finem. 

f E.  g.  Innocent  I,  in  his  letter  to  the  council 
of  Toledo,  cap.  ri,  quoted  the  thirteenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Sardica,  under  the  appellation  of  . 
Regula  Nicana.  St.  Leo  did  the  like  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  Theodosios,  the  4d|h  in  F. 
Cacciari’s  edition. 


memories”*  But  in  these,  our  times,  it  is 
not  customary  to  be  so  particular. 

Our  opponent  is  not  less  unhappy  in 
explaining  the  object  of  the  present  discus- 
sion between  him  and  ourselves.  He 
speaks  indeed  accurately,  if  he  means  to 
state  that  the  general  question  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is,  whether  the 
see  of  Rome  has  a primacy  of  jurisdiction 
by  divine  right  over  the  whole  church; 
but  he  is  altogether  wrong  if  he  supposes 
that,  in  order  merely  to  elucidate  a par- 
ticular fact  of  the  fifth  century,  we  were 
actually  bound  to  produce  a long  array  of 
positive  evidence  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  With  the  exception  of  the  affair  of 
Apiarius,  which  we  have  for  this  reason 
made  the  subject  of  special  remarks,  he 
supported  his  vague  assertions  of  papal 
usurpation  and  encroachment  by  no  other 
proof  than  his  own  word ; they  deserved, 
therefore,  no  other  answer  than  a plain 
and  unequivocal  denial.  We  were  the 
more  entitled  to  meet  his  allegations  in  this 
way  as,  first,  every  presumption  of  the 
truth  is,  at  the  very  outset,  in  our  favor ; 
the  priority  of  possession  is  as  certainly 
for  us  as  the  priority  of  existence,  and  no- 
thing less  than  the  plainest  and  surest 
evidence  to  the  contrary  should  be  ad- 
duced before  we  are  told  to  relinquish  our 
title ; secondly,  much  more  so  when  the 
question  to  be  settled  is  one  arising  from 
a charge  of  usurpation  and  guilt ; for  the 
strict  duty  of  him  who  prefers  such  a 
charge  is  to  make  it  good  by  clear  and  ex- 
plicit proofs,  under  the  penalty  of  passing 
in  any  court,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of 
equity  and  reason,  for  an  unjust  accuser. 
Thirdly,  besides  all  this,  the  Churchman 
has  a peculiar  reason  to  be  satisfied.  He 
has  merely  to  look  into  the  pages  of  our 
Magazine,  in  the  May  number  of  1845, 
and  there  he  will  see  that  we  had  already 
gratified  his  wishes,  or  rather  answered 
his  objection.  There  he  will  find,  in  an 
.article  of  about  twelve  pages,  (287 — 299/ 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  not  only 
/'some,”  but  a variety  “of  affirmative 
* Apad  Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  1670-71. 
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and  positive  evidence  from  holy  Scrip- 
tore  and  Catholic  usage  in  favor  of  the 
pope’s  universal  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  by  divine  right;”  as  also  refer- 
ences to  various  works  or  treatises,  in 
which  much  more  may  be  found.  Our 
opponent  should  feel  a peculiar  interest 
in  that  article,  as  it  was  partly  directed 
against  himself,  the  New  York  Church- 
man. His  name  is  there  honorably  placed 
between  the  Philadelphia  Banner  qf  the 
Cron,  and  the  Baltimore  True  Catholic , 
Reformed,  Protestant,  and  Free.  Is  it  our 
fault  if  that  article  was  not  sufficiently 
noticed  at  the  time  ? 

Let  not  the  editor  of  the  Churchman  tell 
us  that  he  noticed  it,  and  read  it,  but  con- 
sidered it  as  insignificant,  and  does  not  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  the  proofs  which  it  con- 
tains. This  would  be  no  answer  at  all. 
Every  body  knows,  without  being  told, 
that  the  Churchman,  as  a zealous  member 
of  the  Episcopalian  church,  does  not  ad- 
mit several  of  our  doctrines,  and  rejects  in 
giobo  the  testimonies,  authorities,  and  ar- 
guments by  which  they  are  supported.  The 
point  in  question  is,  whether  he  has  rea- 
son to  do  so.  Until  he  has  shown  and 
proved  this  in  a satisfactory  manner,  he 
has  no  right  to  talk  about  “ our  (supposed) 
prepossession  of  mind  concerning  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope.”  He  most  not  only 
attack,  but  also  clearly  refute,  nil  the  pass- 
ages, documents,  and  facts  which  are  ad- 
duced, both  in  our  article  of  May,  1845, 
and  in  the  works  of  easy  access  to  which 
it  refers;  and  until  he  do  this,  it  is  but  a 
preposterous  assumption  on  his  part  to  as- 
sert that  “ there  is  no  affirmative  evidence 
produced  or  producible  in  favor  of  the 
pope’s  jurisdiction,  by  divine  right,  over 
the  whole  chOrch.” 

Since,  however,  “he  undertakes  to 
prove  a negative  ” from  the  fact  of  Priest 
Apiarius,  we  will  return  with  him  to  the 
examination  of  this  fact  r and  even  occa- 
sionally  satisfy  him,  with  positive  evi-. 
dence,  as  to  the  question  of  divine  right. 
Waving  for  a moment  what  might  be. 
said  against  his  narration  of  the  case,  and 


postponing  it  till  we  discuss  the  letter  of 
the  African  bishops,  we  shall  follow  our 
opponent,  step  by  step,  and  vindicate, 
“ by  a reference  to  original  authorities,” 
all  our  former  statements  against  his  at- 
tack. 

Our  first  answer  contained  three  re- 
marks, the  first  of  which  ran  thus : “The 
Churchman  has  fallen  into  several  inac- 
curacies in  stating  the  fact  on  which  he 
mainly  relies,  viz.,  the  pretended  denial 
and  protest  of  the  African  bishops  in  the 
fifth  century  against  the  right  of  appeals  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  I.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  particular  point,  even  ad- 
mitting the  Churchman’s  account,  can  fur- 
nish any  argument  against  the  general 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  particularly 
when  we  consider  that  the  African  bishops 
referred  to  were  the  same  who,  a few 
years  before,  in  the  case  of  Pelagius  and 
Celestius,  had  repeatedly  appealed  to  the 
superior  authority  of  the  pope,  as  derived 
from  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 

To  this  the  Churchman  replies : 

“If  this  statement  were  supported  by 
roof,  it  would  indeed  convict  the  African 
ishops  of  inconsistency  ; but,  though  we 
would  by  no  means  reciprocate  the  Cath- 
olic Magazine’s  charge  of  ‘ mendacious 
hardihood,’f  yet  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  above  general  statement 
contains  three  particulars  which  are  not 
only  unproved,  but  are  incapable  of  proof, 
and  these  are,  first,  that  the  African  bish- 
ops, in  the  case  referred  to,  acknowledged 
a power  of  jurisdiction  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome  superior  to  their  own ; secondly, 
that  they  repeatedly  acknowledged  it,  and 
thirdly,  that  they  confessed  it  to  be  war- 
ranted by  holy  Scripture.” 

We  shall  now  see  whether  “ these  three 
particulars  are  unproved,  and  incapable  of 
proof.” 

1.  In  the  case  referred  to  against  the 
Pelagians,  a council  was  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  year  416.  The  bishops  who  com- 
posed it,  sixty-seven  in  number,  wrote  a 
synodical  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  I,  in 

* I.abbe’s  Councils,  vol.  ii,  col.  1 645- 46. 

fThe  Churchman  would  be  the  more  censura- 
ble in  reciprocating  such  an  expression  against  us 
as  we  (Hie  writer  of  this  article)  never  used  it 
against  him. 
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order  to  obtain  a confirmation  of  their  pro* 
ceedings,  and  addressed  him  in  these  ! 
terms : “ We  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  communicate  what  has  been  done  to 
your  holiness,  that  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see  may  be  added  to  our  humble 
decrees,  in  order  to  preserve  many  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  correct  the  perversity 

of  some  others The  impious  error 

of  Pelagius,  which  has  already  obtained 
many  abettors  in  diverse  countries,  must 
also  be  anathematized  by  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see.  For,  let  your  holiness 
consider,  in  the  bowels  of pastoral  compassion 
over  us,  how  pernicious  and  fatal  it  is  to 
the  sheep  of  Christ,”  etc.#  Therefore, 
first,  the  African  bishops  acknowledged  in 
the  bishop  of  Rome  a power  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  pastorship  superior  to  their  own. 

2.  We  read  in  St.  Prosper  that  another 
council  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
bishops  was  convened  at  Carthage  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Pelagians  (A.  D.  418),  and  that 
the  “synodical  decrees  were  sent  to  Pope 
Zozimus,  which  being  approved  of,  the 
Pelagian  heresy  was  condemned  through- 
out the  whole  world.”!  Therefore,  sec- 
ondly, the  African  prelates  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  j otherwise  why  should 
they  again  have  sent  their  decrees  to  him 
for  approbation  ? and  how  would  it  have 
folio  wed  from  the  sentence  being  passed 
at  Rome  “ that  the  Pelagian  heresy  was 
condemned  throughout  the  whole  world?” 

3.  The  bishops  of  the  province  of  Nu- 
midia,  sixty-one  in  number,  and  among 
whom  was  the  great  St.  Augustine,  held 
also  their  council  for  the  same  object,  in 
the  city  of  Milevis,  and  they  also  referred 
their  proceedings  to  Pope  Innocent  I,  to  be 
confirmed  by  his  authority.  After  salu- 
ting him  in  their  letter  under  the  name  “of 
blessed  and  respected  lord,  and  truly  ven- 
erable pope  in  Christ,”  they  speak  to  him 
in  the  following  words : “ Since  it  has 
pleased  God,  by  his  special  grace  to  place 

•Cone.  Carthag.  II,  contra  Pelagianos  Enist. 
Synod  alia  ad  Ionoccntium  papam,  Labbe,  vol.  ii, . 
col.  1534*35.  tSt.  Prosper, in  Chronico, 


you  in  the  apostolic  chair,  and  so  to  qual- 
ify you  in  these  our  times,  that  it  would 
be  a criminal  negligence  in  us,  not  to  lay 
before  your,  holiness  what  is  for  the 
church’s  interest,  we  do  beseech  you  to 
use  your  pastoral  care  in  looking  after  the 
infirm  members  of  Christ  For  a new  and 
very  pernicious  heresy  has  lately  been 
broached  against  the  grace  of  Christ  • . . 
But  we  hope  that,  through  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  who  vouchsafes  both 
to  direct  your  counsels  and  to  hear  your 
prayers,  those  who  entertain  such  perverse 
aud  pernicious  opinions,  will  more  readily 
yield  to  the  authority  of  your  holiness , de- 
rived from  the  clear  light  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture.”* Therefore,  thirdly,  the  African 
bishops  confessed  the  superior  authority 
of  the  pope  to  be  warranted  by  holy 
Scripture. 

All  this  may  be  confirmed  at  once  by 
the  authoritative  answers  of  Innocent  I to 
the  fathers  of  the  two  councils  of  Carthage 
and  Milevis.  To  the  latter,  he  wrote : 
“ You  have  done  well  to  consult  with  dil- 
igence the  apostolic  see,  which  has  the  so- 
licitude of  all  the  churches,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  decisions  in  difficult 
affairs  j following  in  this  the  form  of  the 
ancient  rule,  which  you  blow  with  me  has 
been  always  observed  by  the  whole  world.” 
He  praised  likewise  the  prelates  of  Car- 
tharge  for  having,  by  a proper  care  to  re- 
fer their  judgment  to  him,  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  tradition,  and  given 
what  is  due  to  the  apostolic  see.”  “This,” 
he  says,  “ the  fathers  decreed,  not  by  hu- 
man, but  by  divine  direction,  that  whatever 
might  be  done  even  in  distant  and  remote 
provinces,  should  not  be  deemed  terminated 
till  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
see,  by  whose  authority  every  just  judg- 
ment might  be  confirmed.”!  These  re- 
scripts, so  clearly  expressive  of  the  papal 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
church,  and  by  divine  right,  far  from 
meeting  with  the  least  contradiction  from 

*Epist.  Concil.  Mileritan  ad  Innooentinm 
papam. — Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  1545-46. 

f Rescriptum  Pape  Innoc.  ad  Concil.  Milevit. 
et  Carthag.  ten  Epiat.  24  ct  26  inter  Innocentianaa. 
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the  African  prelates,  were  received  by 
them  (in  their  next  national  council  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  bishops),  with  equal  re- 
spect and  docility.*  Nay,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  the  knowledge  of  their  contents 
elicited  from  St.  Augustine  this  public  and 
well  known  declaration  : “ The  decrees 
of  two  councils  on  this  subject  (the  case  of 
the  Pelagians)  have  been  already  sent  to 
the  apostolic  see ; whence  also  rescripts 
have  been  received ; the  cause  is  ended ; 
may  the  error  likewise  have  an  end.”f 

From  these  testimonies,  the  reader  may 
easily  judge  whether  we  advanced  any 
thing  inaccurate  or  exaggerated  in  our  first 
remark  ; or  whether,  as  our  opponent  as- 
serts, the  particulars  which  it  contains 
“ are  not  only  unproved,  but  incapable  of 
proof.”  And  now,  if  the  Churchman  at- 
tempts to  console  himself  for  his  disap- 
pointment by  accusingthe  African  bishops 
“ of  inconsistency,”  we  beg  leave  to  say 
what  we  shall  hereafter  prove,  first,  that 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  them,  and 
that  they  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  the 
superior  authority  of  the  pope;  secondly, 
that  this  charge  of  inconsistency  may  be 
most  easily  turned  against  its  author.  It 
shows  that  he  demolishes  with  one  hand 
what  he  endeavors  to  build  up  with  the 
other;  for,  having  undertaken  to  prove 
a negative  against  the  papal  supremacy  of 
jurisdiction,  he  would  now  confess  that 
the  best  evidence  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce is  an  inconsistent  letter  of  inconsist- 
ent bishops ! 

We  will  see,  still  more  plainly,  how  un- 
tenable the  Churchman’s  position  is,  by  ad- 
verting to  what  he  says  in  another  place 
about  the  African  church,  as  one “ whose 
apostolicity  and  Catholicity  have  never 
been  questioned.”  It  would  seem  from 
the  whole  context,  nay  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  opponent’s  article,  that  the 
bishops  of  Africa  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
being  “ a Catholic  and  apostolic  church,” 

* See  St.  Prosper  advirsus  Collatorem ; and 
Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  1576-77. 

t Seim.  131,  alia*  3.  de  verbis  Apostoli. 
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simply  by  themselves,  without  any  de- 
pendence on,  or  even  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Rome.  Now  the 
very  contrary  of  this  may  be  gathered 
from  the  most  illustrious  prelates  and 
greatest  doctors  of  that  church  itself,  St. 
Cyprian,  St.  Optatus,  and  St.  Augustine. 

St.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  certain  schis- 
matics, says  : “ They  have  the  effrontery 
to  convey  letters  from  profane  men  to  the 
chair  of  Peter,  and  to  the  principal  church, 
whence  the  sacerdotal  unity  took  its  rise.” 
And  again,  writing  to  one  Antonian  : 
“You  have  requested  me  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  your  letters  to  Cornelius  (the 
Roman  pontiff)  that  he  may  know  that 
you  are  in  communion  with  him,  that  is, 
with  the  Catholic  church.”* 

St.  Optatus,  in  his  work  against  the 
Donatists,  writes  as  follows  : “You  know 
and  you  cannot  deny  that,  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  Peter  first  possessed  the  episcopal 
chair,  in  which  he  sat  as  head  of  all  the 
apostles,  whence  he  was  called  Cephas ; 
in  which  one  chair  unity  should  be  kept 
by  all,  and  that  person  would  be  a sinner 
and  a schismatic  who  against  this  one 
chair  should  raise  another.  In  this  one 
chair,  then,  which  is  the  first  in  preroga- 
tives, Peter  sat  first,  to  whom  succeeded 
Linus,  and  after  him  others,  till  Siricius, 
who  is  now  our  colleague,  with  whom  the 
whole  world  is  united  with  us  in  the  same 
communion. ”f 

St.  Augustine  enumerated  among  the 
motives  which  retained  him  in  the  Catho- 
lic church,  “ the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  very  see  of  the  apostle  Peter,  to 
whom  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection, 
committed  the  care  of  feeding  his  flock.”$ 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  same  holy 
doctor  attributed  the  final  condemnation  of 
the  Pelagians  to  the  apostolic  see,  and 
I also  how  the  councils  of  Milevis  and  Car- 
thage thought  it  their  duty  to  refer  the 
judgment  which  they  had  passed  on  this 
matter,  to  Pope  Innocent  I “ that  the 

* Episi.  55  and  52. 

t &e  Schism.  Donaiisl.  1.  ii,  c.  2. 

t Contra  Epist.  Fundamenti,  n.  5. 
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authority  of  the  apostolic  see  should  be 
added  to  their  humble  decrees. ” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  African 
prelates,  far  from  having  the  ridiculous 
pretension  of  forming  by  themselves  an 
apostolic  and  Catholic,  though  isolated 
church,  made,  on  the  contrary,  their 
Catholicity  and  apostolicity  consist  in  their 
faithful  adherence  to  Sl  Peter’s  chair,  that 
is,  the  see  of  Rome,  as  the  only  and  ne- 
cessary centre  of  Catholic  and  apostolic 
unity.  Thus  our  opponent  is  not  less  un- 
happy in  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on 
them  than  in  his  attack  upon  their  real 
sentiments,  and  mortally  wounds  himself 
with  the  very  weapons  which  he  endea- 
vors to  use  against  us. 

Equally  unsuccessful  is  the  Church- 
man's desperate  attack  of  our  second  re- 
mark, which  was  thus  expressed  in  the 
Magazine  : “ 2.  Even  were  it  granted  that 
some  African  prelates  contested  for  a time 
(A.  D.  419,  426,)  the  right  of  appeals  to 
Rome,  of  what  weight  is  their  authority 
compared  with  that  of  the  three  hundred 
bishops  of  the  council  of  Sardica  in  the 
year  317,  and  the  six  hundred  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  in  451 , by  whom  this 
same  right  was  unhesitatingly  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  V9 

Here  again  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
of  this  remark  is  a particular  fact,  viz., 
the  acknowledgment  and  declaration  by 
the  councils  of  Chalcedon  and  Sardica,  of 
the  right  of  appeals  to  the  pope.  Yet  the 
Churchman  presents  the  subject  again 
under  a different  form,  and,  by  repeatedly 
contending  that  “ the  divine  right  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  universal  jurisdiction,” 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  same  coun- 
cils, he  transfers  the  case  from  a special 
point  of  view  to  a general  one.  We 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  meet  our 
opponent  even  upon  this  latter  ground; 
we  have  already  dooe  so,  and  will  do  so 
again  in  this  very  paper;  but  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  right  he  has  to  alter 
at  pleasure  the  real  state  of  the  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  attacks  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  the  observation  which 


j has  just  been  cited  from  the  Magazine. 

! He  admits  neither  the  decrees  nor  facts  to 
! which  it  alludes,  nor  the  number  of  bish- 
| ops  which  it  mentions.  He  himself  as- 
j signs,  instead  of  some  prelates,  two  hun- 
j dred  and  seventeen  bishops  for  the  African 
I council.  On  the  contrary,  he  assigns  but 
I one  hundred,  instead  of  three  hundred , for 
! the  council  of  Sardica,  and,  as  well  as  we 
j may  conjecture,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
i dred  and  fifty,  instead  of  six  hundred , for 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears that  never  perhaps  were  two  contro- 
versial adversaries  more  at  variance  on 
any  point  than  the  writer  in  the  Catholic 
Magazine  and  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Churchman  on  the  present  subject. 
Let  us  see,  “ by  a new  reference  to  origi- 
nal authorities,”  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  correct  in  his  statement 

To  speak  first  of  the  number  of  African 
bishops  who,  according  to  the  Churchman , 
resisted  the  papal  claims,  our  opponent 
falls,  at  the  very  outset,  into  a singular 
confusion  of  dates  and  occurrences.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  case  of  Apiarius,  who 
had  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  his 
bishop  to  Rome,  began  to  be  agitated,  a 
great  council  was  held  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  419,  composed  of  about  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  bishops,  who  attended  either 
in  person  or  by  their  deputies.  But  the 
fathers  of  that  council  neither  wrote  the 
famous  letter  on  which  the  Churchman 
places  his  chief  reliance,  nor  were  they  so 
unfavorable  to  appeals  as  he  is  pleased  to 
suppose.  If  they  resolved  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  the  canons  which  had  been 
proposed  to  them  by  the  legate,  all  prom- 
ised to  observe,  in  the  interim,  the  regula- 
tions which  they  contained,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish Apiarius  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sacerdotal  functions.*  Six  or  seven  years 
later,  when  the  regulations  (made  at  Sar- 
dica) concerning  appeals  could  not  be 
found  among  the  Nicene  canons,  another 
council  was  held  in  reference  to  the  same 
Apiarius,  who,  having  been  condemned 

•Sec  Labbe’g  Councils,  vol.  ii,  Condi.  Car - 
thag.  nomine  vi,  eol.  1559—1693,  and  also  Epist. 
ad  Bontfadum,  ibid.  col.  1670-71. 
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by  a new  sentence,  had  appealed  a second 
time.  It  was  this  council  that  wrote  to 
Pope  Celestine  the  letter  just  alluded  to, 
and  whose  real  meaning  we  shall  discuss 
in  the  sequel. 

Now  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chttrchman 
will  be  wonderful  indeed  if  he  can  prove 
that  the  fathers  of  this  last  council  were 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number. 
The  inscription  of  their  letter  bears  the 
names  of  no  more  than  fifteen  bishops, 
among  whom  there  appear  neither  the 
Roman  legates,  nor  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Alypius,  St.  Possidius,  and  other  con- 
spicuous prelates  who  had  been  present  at 
the  council  of  419.  • The  same  inscrip- 
tion adds,  it  is  true : “ And  the  others 
who  assisted  at  the  universal  African 
council. 79  But,  in  the  first  place,  no  num- 
ber, whether  great  or  small,  is  specified ; 
and  secondly,  from  a previous  arrange- 
ment, which  had  taken  place  among  the 
African  bishops,f  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  a council  composed 
only  of  a few  deputies  from  each  province, 
and  that  the  others,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  it,  were  so  only  through 
the  deputies  of  their  respective  provinces, 
that  is,  the  fifteen  bishops  who  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  letter.  Even  Fleury 
and  Du  pin,  the  Chttrehman9s  favorite  au- 
thorities, whom  we  quote  merely  for  his 
sake,  although  interested  by  the  general 
tenor  of  their  opinions,  in  representing  the 
same  council  as  a numerous  one,  have  not 
attempted  to  do  so.  The  former  merely 
says  : “ The  African  bishops  (probably  in 
the  year  426)  convened  a council  in  which 
Aurelius  of  Carthage  and  Valentinus,  pri- 
mate of  Numidia,  presided.  Thirteen 
other  prelates  are  named  ; but  St.  August- 
ine does  not  appear  among  them.”$  The 
latter  is  still  more  concise,  and,  without 
mentioning  any  number,  contents  himself 
with  stating,  in  reference  to  Apiarius,  that 
**  the  African  bishops  assembled  them- 
selves to  judge  him.”$ 

• Labbe,  ibid.  eoi.  1674  compared  with  1669. 

tlbid.  col.  1663. 

X Hirtoire  Eccle s livre  xxiv,  n.  36. 

§ BMiotheque  dee  auteurs  Ecd.  vol.  iii,  p.  894. 


From  these  it  appears  that  the  account 
given  of  this  transaction  by  our  opponent 
is  unwarranted,  even  as  to  the  number  of 
the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it. 
His  reviewer,  on  the  contrary,  could 
hardly  express  himself  better  than  by  say- 
ing : " Even  were  it  granted  that  some 
African  prelates  contested  the  right  of  ap- 
peals to  Rome,  of  what  weight,”  etc.  Blit 
why  some  only  ? asks  the  Churchman . 1. 
Because,  very  probably,  there  were  but 
few  who  wrote  to  Pope  Celestine  about 
appeals,  and,  secondly,  because  they  were 
certainly  very  few  when  compared  with 
the  collective  number  of  bishops  who  held 
the  council  of  Sardica  in 347,  and  that  of 
ChalcedoQ  in  451. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  examine  the 
question  in  reference  to  these  two  cele- 
brated councils.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
we  are  aware  that  some  critics  * admit  the 
number  of  the  prelates  by  whom  it  was 
held,  to  have  amounted  only  to  one  hun- 
dred bishops  from  the  west.  Their  opin- 
ion is  founded  on  a passage  of  St.  Athan- 
asius, in  his  letter  to  the  solitaries;  but 
as  others  maintain  that  the  passage  in 
question  has  been  altered,  and  that  origi- 
nally it  stated  three  hundred  instead  of  one 
hundred, f the  former  number,  or  there- 
about, has  been  commonly  adhered  to  by 
the  most  learned  men  in  these  matters ; $ 
and  their  admission  is  supported  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  three  ancient 
ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret. 

1.  Socrates  says:  “A  general  council 
was  convened  at  Sardica,  a city  of  Illy ri- 
cum.  There  came  thither  about  three 
hundred  bishops  from  the  west,  as  St. 
Athanasius  relates,  and,  according  to 
Sabinus  the  Macedonian,  only  seventy-six 
from  the  east.”  } 

2.  The  words  of  Sozomen,  are  these : 

•Fleury,  Du  pin,  L^beau,  etc. 

fSee  Natalis  Alexander,  Ecclesiaet.  Hist.  Sat. 
iv,  c.  ii«,  § 13,  or  vol.  iv,  p.  39,  col.  2;  and  Sev- 
erinus Binius,  apod  Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  636-687. 

% Binius,  Carranza,  Bcllarmine,  Gravesouius, 
Cabassutius,  La  Luzerne,  Rentier,  etc. 

§ Eceles.  Hist.  b.  ii,  c.  20,  in  the  edition  of 
Henry  de  Yaloia. 
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“The  council  of  Sardica  was  held  in  the 
eleventh  year  after  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine. It  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
western  bishops,  more  or  less,  and  seventy- 
six  oriental  prelates.”  # 

3.  Theodoret  writes  as  follows : “ There 
were  assembled  at  Sardica,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  as  the  ancient  monu- 
ments testify.  There  also  came  to  the 
council  the  great  Athanasius,  Asclepas 
of  Gaza,  and  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
besides  the  leaders  of  the  Arian  faction.”! 

Nicephorus  Callixtus,  another  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  though  of  a later  period, 
adheres  fully  to  the  statement  of  Socrates, 
which  we  have  just  cited.  J Finally, 
Hincraar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  the 
ninth  century,  infers  likewise  from  St. 
Athanasius,  that  the  council  of  Sardica 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  western 
bishops. $ 

With  all  these  testimonies  in  our  favor, 
we  leave  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Churchman 
to  dispose  of  them  as  well  as  he  can,  and, 
by  “ a reference  to  original  authorities,” 
to  produce  on  his  part  more  numerous 
and  better  witnesses. 

So  much  for  the  number  of  prelates 
who  were  present  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica. As  to  its  decrees  concerning  appeals 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  there  are  three 
canons  on  this  subject,  the  3d,  the  4th, 
and  the  7th.  It  will  suffice  here  to  adduce 
the  third,  which  is  expressed  thus : “Osius 
said:  If  a bishop  be  condemned  in  any 
case,  and  think  that  his  cause  is  good, 
and  that  a trial  should  again  be  instituted, 
let  us,  if  it  meet  your  approbation,  so 
honor  the  memory  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle, 
that  they  who  have  tried  the  cause  write 
to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  if  he 
think  it  necessary  that  the  judgment 
should  be  renewed,  let  it  be  renewed,  and 
let  him  appoint  judges.  But  if  he  believe 
the  cause  to  be  such  as  not  to  require  a 
renewal  of  the  judgment,  it  shall  remain 

* Ecclet.  Hitt.  b.  iii,  ch.  12. 

X Ecclet.  Hitt.  b.  ii,  ch.  7. 

X Ecclet.  Hitt.  b.  ix,  ch.  12. 

§ Epist.  ad  Hinemarum  Laudunmtem . 


firm,  according  as  he  will  have  decreed. 
....  Is  this  the  will  of  all?  The  council 
answered:  it  is  our  will.”*  The  name 
of  Julius  is  here  expressed,  because  he 
was  then  pope ; but  this  creates  no  diffi- 
culty at  all,  as  in  the  4th  and  7th  canons, 
which  are  confirmatory  of  the  3d,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  is  no  longer  mentioned 
under  a proper  name,  but  in  general  terms, 
and  without  any  restriction. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Churchman , 
with  a volume  of  Dupin  in  his  hands,  re- 
presents this  regulation  of  the  council  of 
Sardica.  He  first  quotes  a long  passage 
from  that  writer,  and  then  adds,  by  way 
of  summary : 

“ From  this  account  it  appears  that  the 
council  of  Sardica  was  so  far  from  im- 
hesitatingly  acknowledging  the  divine  right 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  universal  juris- 
diction, that  it  bestowed  on  him,  at  the 
suit  of  his  own  legate,  a far  inferior  pow- 
er : a power,  not  to  judge  at  Rome,  but 
only  to  refer,  etc  ; and  that  even  this  lim- 
ited power  was  then  a new  concession; 
that  it  was  slowly  and  but  partially  ad- 
mitted in  the  west,  and  never  allowed  in 
the  east.  The  writer,  it  is  presumed,  will 
not  except  to  the  statement  of  his  own  his- 
torians ; but,  if  he  do,  we  are  prepared  to 
sustain  the  same  statement  by  a reference 
to  original  authorities.” 

This  is  curious  indeed.  The  Church- 
man is  here  more  generous  than  Catholic 
writers ; for  he  supposes  that  the  council 
of  Sardica  bestowed  a certain  power  on 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  while  they  maintain 
that  it  bestowed  none,  and  merely  ac- 
knowledged and  proclaimed,  by  its  dis- 
ciplinary decrees,  that  superior  power, 
which  the  pope,  as  successor  of  St  Peter, 
possessed  from  the  beginning.  “A  power 
not  to  judge  at  Rome.”  Why  not,  since, 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  canon,  it  belongs 
to  the  pope  either  to  confirm  the  judg- 
ment, or  to  have  it  renewed  ? Besides, 
what  difference  is  there,  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  power,  whether  the  pope  himself 
judges  at  Rome,  or  sends  a legate  and  ap- 
points judges  elsewhere  for  a new  trial? 

* Cone . Sardic.  Can.  iii,  in  the  collection  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus. 
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“But  this  was  a new  concession.”  Im- 
possible ; for,  without  mentioning  a va- 
riety of  other  cases.  Pope  Julius  had,  some 
years  before  the  council  of  Sardica,  re- 
vised and  rejudged  the  cause  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  several  other  bishops  of 
the  east  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Eusebian  party,  and  restored  them  to  their 
respective  sees,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical 
authority  received  from  Christ  in  the  person 
of  St.  Peter*  and  upon  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple that  the  care  of  alt  belonged  to  him  by 
reason  of  the  prerogative  and  dignity  of  his 
see. f The  council  of  Sardica,  therefore, 
did  not  and  could  not  intend  to  make  a 
new  concession  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  merely  to  fix,  with  his  consent  and 
through  his  legates,  a regular  as  well  as 
uniform  way  of  proceeding  in  cases  of 
appeal.  These  words  of  the  3d  canon, 
“ if  it  meet  your  approbation,  let  us  honor 
the  memory  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,”  are 
ridiculously  adduced  by  Dupin  to  prove 
the  contrary.}:  They  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
being  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  pri- 
macy, deserves  to  receive  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  the  church.  If  our  opponent  is  un- 
willing to  receive  this  interpretation  from 
us,  let  him,  at  least,  take  it  from  the  Sardican 
fathers  themselves  in  their  synodical  letter 
to  Pope  Julius.  “ This,”  they  say,  “shall 
seem  excellent  and  most  proper,  if,/rom 
alt  the  provinces , the  priests  of  the  Lord  k 
refer  (their  judgment  or  themselves)  to  the 
head,  that  is,  to  the  see  of  Peter.”} 

But  the  Churchman  continues  to  argue. 
According  to  him,  or  to  Dupin,  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica  was  only  a council  of  west- 

• See  apod  Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  478, 484, 486,  and 
494. 

fSoxoraenes,  Eecles.  Hist.  b.  iii,  c.  8,  and  So- 
crates, b.  ii,  c.  16. 

X This  writer  is  also  very  strangely  mistaken 
about  the  canons  enacted  in  the  councils  of  Nice 
and  Antioch.  The  council  of  Nice,  wbaterer  Du- 
pin  may  say , has  no  decree  concerning  the  appeals 
cf  bishops,  and  the  12th  canon  of  Antioch  was 
constantly  rejected  by  the  church,  in  the  sense 
whieh  he  ascribes  to  it.  See  Labbe  ii,  597,  and 
Christianas  Lupus,  Deappellationibus,  Dissert,  i, 

C-  23. 

§ EpisL  Synods  Sardic.  ad  sfulium  papam  ; — 
Labbe  ii,  661. 


era  bishops.  Moreover,  “its  regulation 
was  slowly  and  but  partially  admitted  in 
the  west,  and  never  allowed  in  the  east” 
All  this,  however,  we  deny.  The  coun- 
cil of  Sardica  was  convened  and  gathered 
from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  in  fact  oecumenical.*  Even  after 
the  secession  of  those  bishops,  who  were 
then  usually  called  the  orientals,  that  is, 
those  of  the  Arian  or  Eusebian  party, 
there  still  remained  at  Sardica  the  prelates 
of  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  different  pro- 
vinces, nearly  one-half  of  which,  as 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  etc.,  belonged 
to  the  eastern  empire.f  Its  decrees  were 
enacted  for  the  whole  church,  and  were 
received  not  only  in  the  west,  but  also  in  the 
east,}  and  not  only  in  theory,  but  likewise 
in  practice,  as  is  manifest  from  the  appeals 
of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  to  Pope 
Liberius  ; of  Sl  John  Chrysostom,  to  In- 
nocent I ; of  Theodoret  and  St.  Flavian  of 
Constantinople,  to  Leo  I ; of  John  Talaya, 
the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  to  Simplicius, 
etc.,  most  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Fleury 
himself.  Hence  the  Churchman9s  allega- 
tions fall  to  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and 
we  have  certainly  much  reason  to  wonder 
at  his  unhappy  fate,  that  he  is  scarcely 
I able  to  make  a new  assertion  without  fall- 
ing into  a new  inaccuracy.  Let  him 
judge,  from  what  has  been  hitherto  said, 
whether  the  writer  in  the  Magazine  should 
have  any  scruple  in  rejecting  his  statement 
altogether,  or  any  fear  of  his  threatened 
“ reference  to  original  authorities.” 

Yet  this  is  not  all;  and  we  pre  much 
mistaken  if  the  position  of  our  controver- 
sial opponent  do  not  prove  still  more  in- 
glorious in  what  he  says  about  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  The  first  wrong  step 
which  he  makes  in  this  part  of  his  reply 

# See  Socrates,  b.  ii,  c.  20 ; Sulpicius  Serenas, 
hist,  sacra,  lib.  ii,  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  lib.  r,  con- 
tra Eutychetem. 

t St.  Athanasius  in  apol.  2 ; Theodoret,  b.  ii,  c. 

8 ; Epist.  cone.  Sardic.  ad  Eccl.  Alex. 

$ See  in  Labbe,  ii,  597,  and  Christ.  Lupus,  Dt 
appellationibvs , Dissert,  i,  c.  13,  the  manifold 
roofs  of  this  from  the  writings  of  St.  Innocent, 
t.  Leo,  St.  Athanasins,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  etc.,  even  from  Photius. 
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is  to  forget  that  we  are  treating  of  appeals 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome : he  cites  a canon 
(called  the  28th  of  Chalcedon)  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  question.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  canon  was,  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  framed  it,  not  to  deny  the  right  of 
Roman  appeals,  in  relation  to  which  they 
do  not  say  a word,  but  to  raise  the  see  of 
Constantinople  above  the  patriarchal  chairs 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  to  make  it  the  second  in  the  world, 
after  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Churchman ’* 
citation,  then,  is  foreign  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  even  serve  his  general 
purpose.  For  the  canon  under  consider- 
ation, as  well  as  the  unwarranted  motive 
by  which  it  was  supported,  was,  from  the 
beginning,  of  no  authority,  first,  as  being 
enacted  by  the  smaller  number  of  the  bish- 
ops who  were  at  Chalcedon,  in  a clandes- 
tine session,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
pope’s  legates,  who  had  hitherto  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  council  ;* 
secondly,  as  being  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  same  legates,  and  entirely  rejected  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  (St.  Leo)  whose  sanc- 
tion, however,  the  bishops  themselves  had 
deemed  necessary  to  give  weight  and 
strength  to  their  decree  ;f  thirdly,  as  being 
expunged  from  all  the  ancient  collections 
of  canons,  even  by  the  Greeks,  until  the 
much  later  period  of  their  schism.^ 

This  much  said,  ad  sitperabimdanliam 
juris,  about  the  28th  cauon  of  Chalcedon, 
let  us  examine  other  proceedings  of  that 
council  more  connected  with  the  question 
of  appeals.  The  celebrated  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyre,  having  been  unjustly  de- 
posed by  the  conventicle  of  Ephesus 

* See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in 
Labbe,  vol.  iii ; N.it.  Alex.  vol.  v,  etc. 

t Labbe  and  Natalis  Alex,  ibid  ; also  Christian- 
us  Lupus,  scholia  et  nota  in  canones — ad  canon. 
xxriii,  cone.  Chalcrd. — Thomassin,  Discipline de 
VEglise,  part,  i,  lir.  ifch.  x,  nos.  13-17.  Above  all, 
among  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  his  several  letters 
on  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  between  No.  78  and 
No.  110,  in  F.  Cacciari’s  edition,  vol.  ii,pp.  283 — 
401,  together  with  the  answers  of  Archbishop 
Anatolius  and  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  ibid.  In 
fine,  the  synodical  report  of  the  council  itself  to 
the  pontiff,  ibid.  pp.  283— 2^0. 

$ Labbe,  vol.  iv,  col.  768. — Natalis  Alex.  vol. 
v,  pp.  88  and  264, 2d  col. 


(A.  D,  449),  had  recourse  to  St.  Leo, 
who  juridically  annulled  the  sentence 
passed  against  him,  and  restored  him  to 
his  see.  As  he  presented  himself  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  “ the  very  honora- 
ble judges  said:  Let  the  most  reverend 
bishop  Theodoret  enter  in,  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  since  the 
most  holy  and  venerable  archbishop  Leo 
has  restored  to  him  the  bishopric.”* 
Theodoret  was  accordingly  admitted.  Yet, 
as  he  had  formerly,  by  his  ambiguous 
conduct  and  his  partiality  for  Nestorius, 
excited  suspicions  about  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  belief,  the  council  required,  in  the 
eighth  session,  that  he  should  remove  them 
by  au  open  declaration  of  faith.  This 
being  done,  the  honorable  judges  said : 
“ All  doubt  is  now  removed  with  regard 
to  the  most  reverend  bishop  Theodoret. 
....  It  remains  then  for  your  reverence 
to  proclaim  the  sentence,  that  he  should 
recover  the  possession  of  his  see,  as  the 
most  holy  archbishop  Leo  has  decreed. 
All  the  reverend  bishops  exclaimed  : The- 
odoret is  worthy  of  his  see.  To  the  arch- 
bishop Leo  many  years  ; Leo  has  judged 
with  God.”f  Could  there  be  a more  ex- 
plicit and  solemn  acknowledgment  than 
this  of  the  right  of  appeals  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ? 

And  now,  should  the  Churchman  object 
that  this  isafactand  not  a decree,  we  would 
^answer  him,  that  it  is  so  much  the  better 
for  the  immediate  decision  of  the  point  in 
question : for  there  may  be,  and  a sad  ex- 
perience teaches  that  too  often  there  arises 
a cavilling  about  the  meaning  of  words 
and  decrees ; but  there  is  no  arguing 
against  facts.  Or  should  he  ask,  whether 
the  fathers  of  Chalcedon  really  admitted 
in  the  bishop  of  Rome  an  authority  su- 
perior to  their  own  and  over  themselves, 
we  would  not  only  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  even  assert,  with  the  learned 
Thomassin,  that  “ the  holy  see  never  re- 
ceived greater  honors  and  more  profound 
respects  than  itdid  from  the  councilof Chal- 

* Act.  i,  cone,  ehaiced .,  Labbe,  iv,  102. 

f Act.  viii,  ibid.  col.  621. 
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oedon”  in  its  regular  and  solemn  sessions.* 
In  proof  of  this,  we  have  merely  to  con- 
sider these  words  of  the  synodal  letter  to  St 
Leo : “ Over  us,”  say  the  bishops,  “as  the 
head  over  the  members,  you  have  presided 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  held  your 
place.  . . . We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
honor  our  judgment  by  your  decrees ; and, 
as  we  have  agreed  with  the  head  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  is  good,  so  let  your  su- 
premacy complete  what  is  suited  to  your 
children.”!  In  fine,  should  our  opponent 
further  inquire,  whether  they  admitted 
this  papal  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  to  be 
of  divine  right,  he  will  be  again  as  ea- 
sily as  justly  answered  in  the  affirmative 
from  these  other  words  of  the  same  letter : 
“Besides  all  this,”  (viz.,  the  crimes  of 
Dioscorus,  for  which  he  had  been  de- 
posed by  the  council)  “ he  extended  his 
frenzy  even  against  him  to  whom  the  care 
qf  the  vineyard  has  been  entrusted  by  our 
Saviour,  that  is,  against  your  very  apos- 
tolic holiness.”! 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  discussion, 
it  remains  only  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
bishops  who  were  present  at  the  council 
ofChalcedon.  The  Churchman  seems  to 
be  of  opinion ; nay,  his  citation  of  the  28th 
canon  without  a single  word  of  explana- 
tion relative  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  twice  mentioned  in  it,  obviously 
intimates  that  this  and  no  other  was  the 
whole  number  of  the  fathers  at  Chalcedon. 
Now  such  a statement,  if  statement  it  may 
be  called,  is  one  of  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  that  could  happen  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  The  authors  of  that  canon  do 
not  speak  in  it  of  themselves,  but  they 
mean  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  eastern 
prelates  who,  seventy  years  before,  had 
celebrated  the  first  council  of  Constanti- 
nople (A.  D.  381).  As  to  themselves,  in 
the  session  which  they  held  in  the  absence 
of  the  pope’s  legates,  they  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  not  one-half,  and 

•Discipline  de  1'Eglise,  part  i,  b.  I,  eh.  x, 

a.  16. 

f Relatio  cone.  Chaleed.  ad  S.  Leonem ; Labbe, 

it.  333,  137. 

t Rdatio  cone,  ad  8.  Leona,  ibid.  col.  636. 


not  even  one-third  of  the  bishops  who  had 
come  to  Chalcedon. 

What  was  then  the  real  number  of  the 
fathers  in  the  solemn  sessions  of  the  coun- 
cil? It,  was  that  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
first  reply,  viz.,  six  hundred . Of  this  num- 
ber, about  three  hundred  and  sixty  are 
mentioned  in  the  acts  nominatim;  five 
hundred  and  twenty  are  acknowledged 
by  the  synodical  letter  addressed  to  Pope 
St.  Leo,  and  nearly  six  hundred  by  St. 
Leo  himself  in  his  letter  (N.  78)  to  the 
Gallic  bishops.*  But  the  accuracy  of  our 
assertion  is  proved  chiefly  from  Pope 
Vigilius;  Seleucus,  bishop  of  Amasea  in 
Pontus  ; Liberatus,  a deacon  of  Carthage ; 
Count  Marcellinus  ; Evagrius,  the  histo- 
rian, or  rather  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  whose 
words  he  inserts  in  his  narrative;  Photius, 
etc.,  all  of  whom  declare  that  the  council 
ofChalcedon  was  composed  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops  ,*f  nay,  Nicephorus  Cal- 
lixtus  says,  six  hundred  and  tldrty-six. 
Hence,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find,  in  the  best  critics  or  historians  who 
speak  of  that  venerable  assembly,  the  fol- 
lowing, or  other  similar  expressions  : The 
six  hundred  and  thirty  fathers  qf  Chalcedon .% 
We  might  have  said  the  samejsvith  them, 
and  the  Churchman  should  give  us  credit 
for  an  act  of  generosity  in  having  contented 
ourselves  with  mentioning  only  six  hun- 
dred bishops  as  present  in  that  council, 
instead  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  that 
might  have  been  mentioned. 

♦These  various  accounts  do  not  contradict  one 
another,  nor  the  real  number,  which  is  otherwise 
known.  Besides  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bishops  whose  names  arc  expressed  in  the  acts  of 
the  council,  others  may  have  voted  bv  acclama- 
tion, or  their  subscriptions  may  have  been 
deemed  unnecessary.  It  may  be  presumed,  too, 
that,  when  the  synodal  letter  was  written,  seve- 
ral had  already  left  Chalcedon  for  their  respective 
dioceses,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  St.  Leo, 
being  unable,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  before 
the  return  of  his  legates,  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber, preferred,  for  fear  of  any  exaggeration,  to  say 
less  than  more. 

t Vigilius,  Epist.  ad  univertum  populum  Dei. 
Seleucus  Amasenus,  Epint.  ad  I^eonem  Angus fum. 
Liberatus,  In  Breviario , c.  13. — Maroellinos,  in 
Chronico. — Evagrius,  Eecles.  Hist.  b.  ii,  c.  10. 
Photius,  De  septem  Synodis,  c.  iv. — Nicephorus, 
Eecles.  Hist.  b.  xv,e.  2. 

$E.  g.  Binias,  Labbe,  Natalis  Alex.,  Bellar- 
min,  Christianas  Lupus,  Bossuet,  etc. 
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After  this  long  but  necessary  discussion, 
are  we  not  authorized  to  believe  that  every 
part  of  our  former  statement  has  been 
amply  vindicated,  and  that  our  opponent 
himself  may  be  satisfied  7 But,  whatever 
may  be  yet  his  view  of  the  subject,  we 
thank  him  for  having  afforded  us  a fair 
opportunity  of  extending  our  arguments, 
and  corroborating  our  brief  remarks  by 
every  kind  of  evidence.  We  may  say, 
then,  in  all  truth,  and  with  every  just  con- 
fidence, what  we  said  before : “ Even 
were  it  granted  that  some  African  pre- 
lates contested  for  a time  the  right  of  ap- 
peals to  Rome,  of  what  weight  is  their  au- 
thority compared  with  that  of  the  three 
hundred  bishops  of  the  council  of  Sardica, 
and  the  six  hundred  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  by  whom  this  same  right  was 
unhesitatingly  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed 7”  In  other  terms,  of  what 
weight  is  the  authority  of  a particular 
council,  convened  from  a single  portion  of 
the  church  (Northern  Africa)  compared 
with  that  of  two  general  synods,  convoked 
and  assembled  from  ail  the  parts  of  Christ- 
endom?* This  new  way  of  presenting 
our  argument  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  Churchman  than  the  for- 
mer; we,  therefore,  leave  it  to  his  choice. 

“ But  it  is  not  true,  after  all,  that  the 
African  bishops  denied  in  reality  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  pope.  They  manifested 
some  reluctance  at  its  exercise  in  certain 

cases They  requested  him  not  to 

consider  these  cases  too  easily,  and  to  lay 
them  under  greater  restrictions  ; but  in  no 
case  did  they  contest  the  general  right  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  appeal.”  Such  was 
the  third  remark  of  our  first  answer  to 
the  Churchman's  attack ; a remark  which 
we  supported  by  several  expressions 
which  the  African  prelates  themselves 
used  in  their  letter  to  Pope  Celestine. 
Our  opponent,  as  every  one  may  easily 

* The  council  of  Sardica  it,  however,  generally 
omitted  in  the  lift  of  general  councils,  because  it 
was  not  considered  as  distinct  from  that  of  Nice, 
hot  was  comprehended  under  it.  See  again  Bin* 

ins  and  Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  626,686, 686 Christ. 

Lupus,  De  oppeU . disc,  i et  ii,  c.  12.— Natalis 
▲lex.,  vol.  iv,  p.  DO,  id  oot 


believe,  objects  to  that  interpretation ; he 
appeals  to  the  context  of  the  letter,  and 
concludes  with  a confident  submission  of 
the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers. 
All  this  is  a matter  of  course.  But,  all 
his  efforts  do  not  extricate  him  from  the 
reasoning  which  we  proposed  to  him  at 
first,  and  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  a "re- 
ference to  original  authorities  ” does  not, 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  change  the 
chucklings  of  an  imaginary  and  antici- 
pated victory  into  the  sadness  of  a real  and 
irreparable  defeat. 

The  words  which  we  quoted  from  the 
African  bishops  were  mainly  these  : "We 
earnestly  beg  that  henceforth  you  (Pope 
Celestine)  would  not  too  easily  receive 
those  who  come  to  you  from  Africa,  and 
admit  to  your  communion  those  whom 
we  have  excommunicated.”  Notwith- 
standing all  the  trouble  which  the  Church- 
man has  taken  to  form  our  judgment,  we 
still  discover  in  these  words,  not  a denial, 
but  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  appeals.  In  fact,  to  supplicate 
any  one  is  certainly  not  to  reject  the  rights 
of  him  who  is  supplicated ; to  entreat  him 
is  not  to  require  as  a matter  of  justice 
what  is  asked;  to  beg  with  earnestness 
that  he  would  not  so  easily  listen  to  ap- 
peals, is  not  to  deny  him  the  power  of 
doing  so : it  is  rather  confessing  it,  at  least 
indirectly,  as  far  as  human  language  can 
have  a reasonable  meaning.  Otherwise, 
not  only  the  letter,  but  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  African  bishops  would  have  been  a 
singular  display  of  folly.  If  they  believed, 
as  the  Churchman  maintains,  that  the 
power  claimed  by  the  pope  was  unwar- 
ranted, why,  instead  of  stooping  to  sup- 
plications and  entreaties,  did  they  not  ut- 
terly disregard  the  pretensions  of  Rome, 
and  quietly  shut  the  doors  of  their  assem- 
bly against  the  Roman  legate  7 Let  us  put 
the  case,  that  a reverend  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopalian  church  should  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  his  bishop  in  America  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England, 
and  that  this  prelate  should  send  a deputy 
to  the  convention,  with  orders  to  reinstate 
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the  deposed  clergyman  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions;  how  would  such  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  be  viewed  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ? We  venture  to  say 
that  indignation  and  scorn  would  be  the 
only  answer  returned  to  his  Grace.  And 
so  also  would  the  African  bishops  have 
answered  (unless  we  suppose  them  to 
have  possessed  an  uncommon  degree  of 
stupidity,)  if  they  had  acknowledged  no 
Superior  authority  in  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

They  adduced,  it  is  true,  a canon  of  the 
council  of  Nice  to  strengthen  their  suppli- 
cations and  remonstrances  against  the  too 
easy  admission  of  appeals  at  Rome ; but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  Nicene  canon  as  derogating  from  the 
pope’s  inherent  right  to  receive  those  ap- 
peals. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
two  things.  The  council  of  Nice  had  been 
held  with  the  approbation,  and  its  decrees 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  St.  Sylvester.*  It  happened  in  this 
way  that  the  fifth  canon,  which  ordained 
that  excommunicated  clergymen  or  lay- 
men should  be  tried  again  and  judged  in 
their  respective  provinces,  was  approved 
and  confirmed  together  with  the  other 
enactments  of  the  council,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  pope  freely  consented,  for 
motives  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
somewhat  to  relax  the  exercise  of  a right 
which  belonged  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  pri- 
macy, and,  as  the  historians  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  express  it  in  the  contemporary 
affair  of  St.  Athanasius,  by  the  preroga- 
tive and  dignity  of  his  see.  But  he  did 
not,  he  could  not  give  up  the  right  itself, 
and  he  was  free  to  re-establish  its  ex- 
ercise, according  as  circumstances  of 
person,  time,  or  place  might  require. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  African  prelates 
were  allowed  to  remind  Pope  Celestine  of 
the  Nicene  canon  which  regarded  the  trial 
of  clergymen  or  laymen  under  excommu- 
nication, and  which  had  been  confirmed 
by  one  of  his  predecessors ; but  they  knew 
very  well  that  they  could  do  nothing  more 

*Lobbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  6 ; Christiana*  Lupus,  In 
emnonet  Nicanot,  e.  ix. 

Vol.  IV. — No.  2. 


than  remonstrate,  and  they,  therefore,  ac- 
companied their  remonstrance  with  en- 
treaties and  supplications,  which  amount- 
ed to  a new  avowal  of  the  inherent 
supremacy  of  the  pontiff. 

The  better  to  understand  this,  it  should 
be  observed  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  possession  of  a right  and  its 
exercise.  The  right  is  a permanent  thing, 
but  the  exercise  of  it  may,  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  possessor,  vary  according  to 
the  difference  of  circumstances,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  power  itself.  Thusr 
in  virtue  of  a concordate  passed  between 
Leo  X and  King  Francis  I (A.  D.,  1516), 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  except 
those  called  majores,  does  not  take  place  in 
France  with  the  omission  of  an  interme- 
diate tribunal;  and  when  it  does  take 
place,  the  cause  is  to  be  adjudicated,  not  at 
Rome,  but  in  France  itself,  before  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  pontiff.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  French 
theologians*  from  admitting,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  pope  to  receive  and  judge  the  ap- 
peals of  bishops  by  divine  right,  and  in 
virtue  of  his  supremacy.  According  to 
the  same  authors,  priests  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  privilege,  not  from  a want  of  au- 
thority in  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  because 
it  has  been  so  ordained  (with  his  own  con- 
sent and  approbation),  in  order  to  prevent 
an  endless  multiplicity  of  appeals.  Such, 
or  nearly  such,  was  the  case  with  the 
African  prelates.  On  the  one  hand,  wish- 
ing to  be  governed  by  the  Nicene  canons, 
as  they  understood  them,  and,  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  later  canons  of  Sardi- 
ca,  they  remonstrated  with  Pope  Celestine 
on  the  subject  of  Apiarius;  they  spoke  to 
him  of  the  regulations  that  had  been  made 
at  Nice,  which  they  did  not  know  to  have 
been  modified  or  explained  by  the  canons 
of  any  other  council ; they  manifested  a 
particular  desire  of  judging  their  own 
causes  in  Africa;  they  represented  the  dif- 
ficulty of  prosecuting  cases  beyond  the 
seas,  and  the  impossibility  of  despatching 
the  necessary  witnesses,  either  on  account 
• Bishop  Boavier,  Regnier,  NaUl.  Alex.,  etc. 
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of  the  sex  or  advanced  age  of  the  persons, 
or  other  obstacles  in  the  way;  they  ex- 
pressed their  fear  lest  the  pope  should 
treat  them  with  haughtiness,  or  should  en- 
tertain too  low  an  opinion  of  their  judg- 
ment and  Christian  equity.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  even  amidst  all  their  appre- 
hensions and  alarms,  they  did  not  contest 
the  supreme  right  of  the  pontiff,  nor  de- 
clare that  “ they  could  allow  no  other  ap- 
peal than  to  a council ;”  for,  there  is  no 
such  expression  in  their  letter.  They  did 
not,  as  the  Churchman  asserts,  “ give  him 
to  understand,  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
power  which  he  claimed  was  unwar- 
ranted,” for  they  knew  that  it  came  from 
a much  higher  source  than  the  definitions 
of  a council.  On  the  contrary,  they  plainly 
continued  to  address  him  as  their  superior, 
appealing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  earnest  request,  not  to  any  rigorous 
obligation  on  his  part,  but  to  his  goodness 
and  moderation  : “ Let  your  holiness,” 
they  say,  “ reject  also,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
you,  the  wicked  applications  of  (deposed 
or  excommunicated)  priests  and  other 
clergymen.  ...  As  to  our  brother  Faus- 
tinus  ” (the  pope’s  legate,  in  the  affair  of 
Apiarius  whose  guilt  was  now  proved 
and  punished,)  “ we  are  confident  that 
brotherly  love,  with  the  probity  and  modera- 
tion of  your  holiness,  will  not  suffer  him 
any  longer  in  Africa.”*  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  persons  who  reject  the  superior 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 
inherent  right  to  receive  appeals?  Does 
it  not  father  imply  the  admission  of  both  ? 

So  certain  is  it  that  the  African  prelates 
fully  acknowledged  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  even  at  the  time  when  the  case  of 
Apiarius  occurred,  that  another  appeal  to 
the  apostolic  see  actually  took  place,  with 
the  approbation  and  explicit  consent  of 
the  primate  of  Numidia.  This  new  ap- 
peal was  made  by  Anthony,  bishop  of 
Fussala,  near  Hyppo.  St.  Augustin, who 
was  much  concerned  in  it,  never  ques- 
tioned its  validity,  but  prosecuted  the 

• Epiit.  Cone.  Afrie.  ad  papam  Cedestinum, 
Labbe,  vol.  ii,  col.  1576-6. 


affair  at  Rome  in  a letter  to  St.  Celesline, 
which,  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect, requested  him  to  confirm  the  sen- 
tence that  had  been  passed  against  that 
young,  unworthy  bishop.*  And  not  only 
this,  but  he  records,  in  the  same  letter, 
three  recent  cases  of  a similar  nature 
which  had  occurred  in  Africa  itself,  and 
in  reference  to  which  the  apostolic  see 
had  passed  sentence,  or  confirmed  the 
sentences  of  others.f  Again,  a few  years 
later,  and  under  the  pontificate  of  St.  Leo, 
we  find  another  appeal  of  an  African 
bishop,  Lupicinus,  who  had  recourse  to 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  The  pontiff 
directed  his  case  to  be  reconsidered  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  meanwhile  restored  him 
to  ecclesiastical  communion,  because  he 
judged  that  Lupicinus  had  been  con- 
demned without  sufficient  proof,  and  con- 
trary to  the  regular  forms  of  justice.J 

The  Churchman  cannot  say  that  these 
things  were  done,  without  the  pope’s 
claiming  jurisdiction  in  Africa  by  divine 
right; — the  contrary  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  letters  of  Innocent  I,  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  but  also  from  that  of 
St.  Leo,  which  contains  the  appeal  of 
Lupicinus.  In  the  very  beginning  of  it, 
the  pope  says  to  the  Mauritanian  bishops : 
“The  cause  of  piety  requires  that,  yield- 
ing to  the  solicitude  which,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment (ex  divind  institutione),  we  enter- 
tain for  the  whole  church,  we  should 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things 
amongst  you.”  This  is  plain  enough. 
If  then,  in  the  affair  of  Apiarius,  Zozimus 
and  Celestine  urged  the  observance  of  the 
Nicene  canons,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Sar- 
dican  regulations  which  were  comprised 

*S.  August.  Epitt.  209,  in  edit.  Benedict. 
alias  261. 

t “ Existunt  exempli,  ipsa  aede  apostolica  judi- 
cante,  vcl  aliorum  judicata  jinnante  ....  Q,ua 
ut  a no&tris  tcmporibus  rcmotissima  won  requi- 
rara,  receutia  memorabo.” — Ibid.  n.  6. 

t “Causam  Lupicini  cpiscopi  illic  jubemus  audiri. 
Cui  mulium  ct  ssepina  postulant  i,  communionena 
bac  ratione  rcddidiinus,  quoniam  cum  ad  nostrum 
judicium  provocaaet , immcrito  eum,  pendente 
negotio,  a communione  videbamua  fuisse  auspen- 
sum.” — S.  Leon i a Epistola  i,  ad  episcopos  Afri- 
eanos  provincia  Mauritania  Casariensis ; F. 
Cacciari’a  edit.  vol.  ii,  p.  7. 
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under  that  name,  it  was  not  to  rest  their 
claims  exclusively  upon  them ; it  was  not 
(and  the  Churchman  may  very  conscien- 
tiously believe  it)  from  any  doubt  about 
the  reality  of  their  power  and  its  divine 
origin,  but  because  they  desired  to  follow, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  uni- 
form way  of  proceeding  which  had  been 
settled  by  a celebrated  council,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  predecessor  Julius. 

With  these  incontestible  facts  before  us, 
we  think  it  now  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a doubt,  that  the  African  church 
always  acknowledged  the  papal  claims  in 
reference  to  appeals,  no  less  than  the 
papal  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  at  large.  But,  as  she  admitted 
the  superior  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  to  be  of  divine  right,*  she  must  have 
acknowledged  his  power  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  his  inferiors , to  be  also  a divine 
ordinance ; for,  the  one  is  a direct  conse- 
quence of  the  other,  and  the  African  pre- 
lates had  sense  enough  to  see  their  neces- 
sary connection.  We  may  draw  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  affair  of  Apiarius 
itself,  and  from  the  circumstances  con- 
nected or  contemporary  with  it.  We  have 
seen  that  the  same  prelates  acknowledged 
the  right  of  appeals  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  at  least  implicitly  in  their  letter  to 
Pope  Celestine,  and  expressly  as  well  as 
repeatedly  by  their  acts.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  ground  their  admission 
on  any  ecclesiastical  regulatibns  or  canons 
of  councils ; for,  as  they  themselves  ex- 
pressed it,  they  knew  none  of  the  kind. 
They  must  therefore  have  founded  it  on 
the  primacy  itself  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
its  divine  right. 

Nor  was  this  belief  peculiar  to  the 
* See  above,  p.  64,  2d  col. 


church  of  Africa;  it  was  common  to  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  as 
we  have  shown  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Sardica,  from  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  a variety  of 
other  monuments  and  facts  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  history.  Hence  the  reader 
may  judge  how  unsuccessful  our  oppo- 
nent has  been  in  his  attempt  to  prove  a 
negative,  and  how  much  better  his  time 
would  have  been  employed  in  discarding 
that  spirit  of  contention  and  dangerous 
subtilty,  which  cause  the  mind  to  see  dif- 
ficulties where  there  are  none,  and  prevent 
it  from  beholding  the  real  evidences  of 
truth  where  they  exist. 

We  will  here  conclude  our  reply.  The 
second  part  of  the  Churchman’s  attack  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  What  can  we 
say  to  a writer  who  is  so  unmindful  of 
his  character  as  a controvertist,  as  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Newman  was  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity  in  joining  the  Catholic 
church ; and  who,  after  reading,  among 
others,  Bellarmine’s  works,  every  where 
replete  with  undeniable  testimonies  from 
ancient  tradition  in  favor  of  our  doctrines 
and  usages,  ventures  to  assert  that  no 
such  testimony  exists,  and  desires  us  to 
produce  such  a one!  Well, then, in  com- 
pliance with  the  request,  and  without  go- 
ing farther  than  the  present  subject,  we 
produce,  in  favor  of  the  pope’s  supremacy 
of  jurisdiction  by  divine  right , not  only  one, 
but  many  testimonies,  as  incontrovertible 
by  fair  argument,  both  in  this  and  in  our 
preceding  article  of  May,  1845,  besides 
many  more  which  are  found  in  Bellar- 
mine,  De  Romano  Pont.  lib.  ii,  c.  13-16. 
It  will  be  a curious  thing  to  see  how  they 
will  all  be  controverted  by  the  Churchman . 
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FA  ITH  IN  CHRIST. 

For  the  U.  B.  C.  Magazine. 

“Ybbteidzy  at  thi  sbvbnth  noua  thb  pbvbk.  lbft  him.” 

There 's  a lordly  hall  on  Capharnaum’s  heights. 

Magnificent,  costly,  and  fair, 

And  within  and  without,  the  gay  delights 
Of  the  rich  and  the  great  are  there. 

But  the  dwellings  of  earth,  whether  high  or  low. 

And  mighty  and  massive  their  walls, 

Cannot  k«p  in  joy,  or  keep  out  wo; 

They  must  open  when  misery  calls. 

And  sorrow  and  sickness  and  death  will  come 
When  sent,  and  with  step  as  sure 
They  passthrough  the  gates  of  the  gilded  dome 
As  the  cottager's  open  door. 

That  courtly  hall  its  gay  light  throws 
No  more  on  Capharnaum's  hill*; 

Ail  dark  and  sad  in  the  gloom  of  its  woes, 

The  songs  of  its  gladness  are  still  1 

In  a lonely  chamber  a fair  child  lay, 

Of  that  noble  house  the  lov'd  heir. 

The  joy  and  piide  of  a mother's  eye. 

And  a father's  fondest  care. 

And  that  mother  is  there  with  looks  that  now 
Of  a mother’s  agony  speak, 

And  her  hand  oft  presses  his  throbbing  brow, 

And  her  lips  his  burning  cheek ; 

And  the  father  has  gone,  in  hia  fear  and  his  grief. 

The  pitying  aid  to  implore 
Of  Him  who  has  never  refused  relief 
To  the  ciy  of  the  wretched  and  poor. 

Through  the  night,  through  the  day,  she  has  watched ; to  his  home 
He  returns  not — the  faint  hope  is  gone, 

That  the  Mighty  One  he  seeks  will  come 
To  heal  her  dying  son. 

To  her  fond  caress  there  is  no  return. 

Yet  her  arms  she  around  him  folds, 

And  the  quick'ning  pulses  beat  and  burn 
In  the  little  hand  she  holds. 

Now  she  holds  that  hand,  and  looks  in  the  face. 

In  the  face  of  her  dying  boy, 

And  there  falls  on  its  burning  palm  a tear — 

She  has  started  with  a sudden  joy  ; 
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For  on  that  hand  she  elasped  so  dear 
A healthful  coolness  came ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  mother’s  tear 
Had  quenched  the  fever’s  flame. 

To  the  face  on  which  she  so  fearfully  gazed 
The  wond’rous  change  extends, 

As  his  head  from  the  pillow  he  gently  raised. 

And  his  eye  on  his  mother  bends. 

On  his  rosy  lips  she  kisses  the  dew, 

And  his  forehead  calm  and  fair. 

And  she  sees  that  the  light,  in  his  eyes  of  blue, 

Of  love  alone  is  there. 

It  was  not  the  tear  by  a mother  shed 
That  the  pains  of  that  sickness  allayed, 

“ Go  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth,”  the  Lord  had  said, 

Was  believed,  and  the  fever  obeyed ! 

O ye,  in  unbelieving  fear, 

Who  weep  o’er  those  you  love  ! 

When  sickness,  pain,  or  death  appear 
Your  faith  and  trust  to  prove. 

Oh  ! know  ye  bow  and  when  to  seek 
That  Mighty  One  who  here 
Vouchsafed  these  words  of  life  to  speak. 

And  heard  this  Father's  prayer  ? 

His  heart  is  still  soft  pity's  throne. 

His  ear  as  open  stands, 

His  hand  as  strong,  and  still  alone 
His  Word  the  world  commands. 

And  He  is  nigh  thee— on  thy  heart 
That  pitying  hand  is  laid, 

And  every  wish  thy  lips  impart 
Is  to  that  ear  conveyed. 

“ Ask  what  thou  wilt,”  commands  he  still 
Fear  not,  thou  shalt  be  heard  ; 

Only  believe  he  can,  he  will 
Speak  the  life-giving  word. 

It  may  not  be  that  life  that  spends 
In  care  and  pain  its  breath, 

That  runs  its  weary  race  and  ends 
Again  and  soon  in  death  ; 

But  a gift  beyond  thy  poor  request 
May  to  thy  prayer  be  given ; 

A life  to  be  spent  in  the  mansions  of  rest, 

And  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven.  F.  S.  K. 

7* 
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The  golden  sceptre  which  thou  didst  reject. 
Is  now  an  angry  rod  to  braise  and  break 
Thy  disobedience. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ILBERT  DE  HERS,  as 
the  good  priest  withdrew 
into  his  own  apartment, 
resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
bench,  and  soon  became 
absorbed  in  meditation. 


His  varying  face  betrayed  the  character  of 
each  thought  as  it  filed  before  his  mind  in 
rapid  review.  For  more  than  an  hour  he 
remained  in  that  statue-like  state,  when 
we,  in  a measure,  assume  a triple  being 
and  the  past  and  present  unite  to  form  a 
future. 

But  as  all  reveries  like  life  itself  must 
have  an  end,  Gilbert  at  length  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  the  reality  of  the  unpretend- 
ing bed  in  the  corner.  Having  repeated 
the  prayers  which  his  piety  suggested,  he 
extinguished  the  almost  exhausted  taper, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  He 
could  not  sleep  however;  for  great  as  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  had  been,  the  excite- 
ment was  greater.  His  mind  was  per- 
petually recurring  to  the  events  at  the 
spring,  from  which  they  wandered  to  his 
father’s  lonely  and  anxious  chamber : now 
he  remembered  the  earnest  appeal  of 
Father  Omehr,  and  now  pondered  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  the  house  of 
Stramen.  Through  a narrow  opening  in 
the  wall  he  could  see  the  noble  church 
sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  whose  walls  of 
variegated  marble  had  been  built  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  of  the  barons  of  Stra- 
men ; for  in  those  days  it  was  not  unfre- 
quent for  private  families  to  erect  magnifi- 
cent churches  from  their  own  resources ; 
and  as  his  eye  rested  upon  the  misty 


window,  perhaps  he  felt  that  though  ut- 
terly opposed  in  all  else,  there  was  one 
thing  in  common  between  his  own 
haughty  race  and,  the  founders  of  that 
church — religion. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  was  far  ad- 
vanced ; but  Gilbert  still  kept  piling 
thought  upon  thought,  unable  and  even 
scarcely  desiring  to  exchange  them  for  the 
deep  repose  or  more  confused  images  of 
slumber.  It  must  have  been  after  mid- 
night when,  as  he  lay  awake,  he  could 
distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  blows.  Gil- 
bert was  not  a moment  in  conjecturing  the 
cause : he  knew  at  once  that  the  venera- 
ble priest  was  subjecting  himself  to  cor- 
poral chastisement  He  did  not  live  in 
an  age  when  voluntary  mortification  was 
ridiculed,  when  a sacred  ambition  to  imi- 
tate a crucified  God  ensured  contempt 
from  man.  Then,  those  self-denying  re- 
ligious were  not  taunted  with  “ the  hope 
of  gaining  heaven  by  making  earth  a 
hell.”  And  perhaps  Gilbert  knew  that 
the  spiritual  peace  and  delight  derived 
from  such  chastisements,  were  infinite- 
ly sweeter  even  here  below  than  the 
impure  pleasures  of  worldlings.  Feeling 
thus,  he  could  not  but  contrast  the  morti- 
fied life  of  that  holy  man  with  his  own  in- 
dulged and  pampered  existence.  He  had 
never  known  the  sting  of  adversity,  and 
rarely  been  thwarted  in  a single  desire ; 
yet  how  much  greater  his  sins  than  those 
of  Father  Omehr ! Amid  such  reflections 
he  felt — and  it  is  a salutary  feeling — the 
truth  of  a hereafter. 

But  we  will  no  longer  pursue  the  re- 
flections of  the  youth.  Some  time  aAer 
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the  sounds  had  ceased,  he  fell  asleep  and 
was  only  roused  by  the  sun  streaming  into 
his  apartment,  and  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
church  bell. 

The  morning  was  beautiftil.  The  sun 
waserery  where ; kindling  the  hoary  tops 
of  the  Suabian  alps,  sparkling  on  the 
broad  Danube  as  it  rolled  majestically  on 
from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
lighting  up  hamlet,  hill,  vale,  rivulet,  for- 
est, and  making  the  church  to  glitter  like 
a stupendous  diamond.  But  Gilbert  was 
ill-prepared  to  enjoy  this  blaze  of  beauty. 
In  a melancholy  mood  he  leaned  against 
the  window,  watching  the  sturdy  serf  in 
the  centre  of  his  family  as  he  came  to 
share  the  blessings  of  the  mass.  He  was 
rather  startled  when  the  outer  door  opened 
and  admitted  the  lady  he  had  seen  in  the 
church  the  night  before  with  Henry  de 
Slramen.  She  came  unattended,  save  by 
an  old  female  servant  who  carried  with 
some  difficulty  a basket  filled  with  fruits, 
delicacies,  and  medicines  of  various  kinds, 
designed  for  Father  Omehr  to  apply  to  any 
purpose  his  piety  might  point  out. 

Though  in  the  year  1076,  chivalry  was 
not  the  regular  and  well-defined  institu- 
tion it  became  during  and  after  the 
crusades,  yet  the  same  amount  of  valor 
and  devotion  to  woman  was  expected 
from  the  knight  The  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty , operating  upon  Teutonic  virtue,  which 
has  raised  the  female  from  the  drudge  of 
man  to  the  ornament  of  society,  created  a 
chivalric  courtesy  long  before  the  cry  of 
“ Deus  vult!”  rang  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land. Gilbert  de  Hers,  born  and  bred  in 
the  courtly  circle  of  Suabia,  though  his 
•purs  were  not  yet  on,  was  still  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  knighthood.  As  the 
lady  paused,  surprised  at  his  presence, 
he  made  a profound  and  respectful  rever- 
ence, and  he  would  have  done  the  same 
had  she  been  less  noble,  or  had  he  known, 
as  he  then  surmised,  that  the  fair  visiter 
was  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  deadliest 
foe. 

Their  embarrassment  was  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  Father  Omehr,  who  ex- 


tended to  both  his  blessing,  gratefully  re* 
ceived  the  basket  from  the  attendant  and 
after  Margaret  de  Stramen  had  retired,  ac- 
companied Gilbert  to  the  church.  As 
they  emerged  into  the  morning  air,  Gil- 
bert caught  a glimpse  of  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  young  lady  entering  the 
church.  But  his  attention  was  soon  ar- 
rested by  a strange,  wild  looking  being 
upon  the  church  steps.  She  was  ap- 
parently not  over  thirty,  tall,  slightly 
built,  and  evidently  the  victim  of  insanity. 
Her  long,  black  hair  hung  in  thick  masses 
over  her  pale  face  and  deathly-white 
neck ; her  arms  swung  to  and  fro  with  a 
restless  motion,  and  she  sang  at  intervals 
snatches  from  the  ballads  for  which  Sua- 
bia is  so  renowned.  As  Gilbert  passed 
her,  she  bent  her  large  wild  eyes  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  such  fearful 
meaning,  that  brave  as  was  the  youth  in 
battle,  he  recoiled  beneath  their  ferocious 
glare.  The  next  instant  she  was  abstracted 
as  before,  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her 
breast  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  Gilbert 
looked  to  his  companion  with  an  inquiring 
eye,  but  the  priest  was  silent. 

The  next  instant  they  were  treading 
the  marble  aisle.  Gilbert  knelt  down 
upon  a tomb-stone,  and  endeavored  to 
compose  himself  for  the  mass.  He  per- 
ceived from  the  glances  thrown  upon  him 
from  time  to  time  by  some  of  the  peasant- 
ry, that  he  was  recognised  as  an  enemy, 
yet  respected  as  one  under  the  aegis  of  re- 
ligion. These  glances  became  more  fre- 
quent when  Father  Omehr  in  his  brief 
discourse,  eloquently  adverted  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  in  the  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, and  enforced  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
Christian  to  imitate  that  divine  model. 
In  powerful  terms  the  gray  haired  priest 
portrayed  the  miseries  of  discord,  and  the 
blessings  of  mutual  forbearance ; and  Gil- 
bert felt  that  a change  was  creeping  over 
him. 

He  left  the  church  when  the  holy  sacri- 
fice had  been  completed,  meditating  upon 
the  pastor’s  powerful  exhortation.  But 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  was  broken  upon 
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the  steps  by  that  wild  face  almost  touching 
his.  As  the  maniac  stared  fixedly  at  him, 
she  muttered  in  a hoarse  whisper : 

“ They  laid  him'ncath  a noisy  tree, 

And  his  glossy  head  was  bare ; 

They  piled  the  cold  earth  on  his  breast, 
Then  left  him  helpless  there.1’ 

Whilst  the  youth  listened  in  amazement 
and  almost  in  terror,  the  frantic  woman 
drew  from  her  bosom  a long  knife,  and  in- 
flicted a deep  wound  upon  him  before  he 
could  wrench  it  from  her  determined 
grasp.  The  knife  had  penetrated  to  the 
rib,  but  not  farther,  having  glanced  off  to 
the  side.  As  the  blood  spread  rapidly 
over  his  hunting  shirt,  the  maniac  gave  a 
wild  tough  and  repeated  in  the  same  low, 
dismal  tone : 

“ *Tis  red, — *tis  red, — as  red  as  his ; 

Man’s  blood  is  ever  red  : 

*Twas  thus  his  side  was  crimsoned  over 
When  they  told  me  he  was  dead.” 

With  the  last  words,  she  laughed  again 
more  wildly  than  before,  and  darting  into 
the  wood,  was  soon  lost  among  the  gigan- 
tic trees. 

Some  serfs  were  standing  around,  but 
offered  no  assistance.  They  seemed  rooted 
to  the  ground  in  terror  at  the  rash  act,  and 
crossed  themselves  in  mute  astonishment. 
At  this  juncture,  whilst  Gilbert  was  ex- 
amining the  extent  of  the  wound,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  stanch  the  blood, 
the  lady  Margaret  and  the  priest  appeared 
at  the  door-way,  having  been  attracted  by 
the  loud  laugh  of  Gilbert’s  assailant. 

Comprehending  in  an  instant  that  Gil- 
bert had  been  wounded.  Father  Omehr 
hastened  to  support  him. 

« It  is  but  a trifle,  father/’  said  the 
youth,  anxious  to  relieve  the  evident  un- 
easiness of  the  old  man. 

« May  God  will  that  it  be  so  ! ” replied 
the  priest,  eagerly  removing  the  hunting 
shirt,  and  examining  the  path  of  the 
knife.  After  which,  having  carefully  re- 
placed the  garment,  he  turned  to  the  serfs 
who  yet  lingered  there,  inquiring  in  a 
voice  of  deep  indignation  : 

« Who  has  dared  to  do  this?  Who  has 


been  impious  enough  to  draw  blood  dur- 
ing the  Truce  of  God,  upon  the  threshold 
of  God’s  sacred  temple?” 

One  of  them  hastened  to  reply  : — 

“ It  was  Albert  of  the  Thorn’s  widow, 
crazy  Bertha.  God  preserve  us  from 
such  a deed,  at  such  a time,  and  in  such 
a place !” 

“But  could  you  not  have  prevented 
it?”  continued  the  priest,  eyeing  the  man 
until  he  quailed. 

Gilbert  interposed. 

“They  are  not  to  blame,  father,”  he  said; 
“ I did  not  expect  the  attack  myself,  and 
none  else  could  have  prevented  the  blow.” 

“It  bleeds  much,”  pursued  the  priest, 
again  examining  tne  wound. 

Gilbert  made  a step  forward, but  Father 
Omehr  detained  him,  and  reluctantly  the 
youth  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  by  two 
of  the  serfs  of  Stramen  to  the  bed  he  had 
occupied  duriog  the  night. 

Margaret  de  Stramen,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  had  gone  to  the  cell  after  discov- 
ering the  nature  of  the  young  man’s  in- 
jury, and  taken  from  the  basket  she  had 
brought  some  salve  and  stringents  with 
which  she  stood  ready  at  the  door.  She 
washed  the  wound  and  dressed  it  with  the 
tenderness  peculiar  to  woman,  and  re- 
ceived Gilbert’s  thanks  with  a slight  in- 
clination of  the  head.  Having  completed 
her  task,  she  drew  the  priest  aside,  and, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  evident  emo- 
tion, said: 

“ Could  there  have  been  poison  on  the 
knife?”— 

Though  spoken  in  a whisper,  the  youth 
roust  have  heard  it,  for  he  smiled  at  first, 
and  the  next  moment  became  pale  as 
death.  Father  Omehr  noticed  the  change 
upon  his  features,  and  replied  loud 
enough  to  be  overheard : 

“ No,  no ! it  cannot  be.  Some  mo- 
mentary paroxysm  prompted  the  deed : 
there  could  have  been  no  preparation,  no 
predetermination.” 

“ It  is  not  for  his  sake,”  continued  Mar- 
garet, in  a still  lower  an(j  withdraw^ 
ing  further  from  ‘not  for  his 
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sake,  I fear  an  unfortunate  result ; but  for 
our  own.  1 know  that  it  is  Gilbert  de 
Hers  who  lies  there,  and  1 have  drunk  too 
deeply  in  the  prejudices  of  our  family  to 
repine  at  any  calamity  that  may  befall 
him*  But  thi9  impious  outrage  can  in- 
sure nothing  but  the  Divine  vengeance 
upon  our  heads.  If  he  were  borne  down 
in  battle,  I perhaps  should  rejoice  at  heart 
at  the  triumph  of  my  father ; but  I would 
rather  die  than  see  him  perish  from  a no- 
ble confidence  in  the  house  of  Stramen.1' 

“ You  are  not  responsible,  my  child,” 
rejoined  her  companion ; “ for  the  blind 
violence  of  a crazy  woman.  I am  con- 
fident that  the  wound  is  not  dangerous. 
Perhaps  the  accident,  apparently  so  unto- 
ward, may  in  the  end  be  productive  of 
good.  We  are  too  apt  to  receive  as  good 
what  should  be  avoided  as  evil,  and  to 
deem  that  a curse  which,  should  be  con- 
sidered a blessing.” 

The  young  lady  made  no  reply,  but  ad- 
vanced to  Gilbert's  bed-side. 

“ Believe  me,  sir,”  she  began  with  dig- 
nity but  in  some  confusion,  “ that  I sin- 
cerely regret  the  accident  which  has  con- 
fined you  here,  and  that  I desire  and  will 
pray  for  your  speedy  recovery.  You  can- 
not suspect  the  house  of  Stramen  of  con- 
niving at  such  a cowardly  assault;  they 
are  too  powerful  in  the  field  to  resort  to 
such  a pitiful  stratagem.  Our  effort  shall 
now  be  to  secure  you  from  further  vio- 
lence.” 

The  blood  returned  to  Gilbert's  cheek 
as  she  spoke.  Feeble  with  pain  and  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  with  difficulty  replied : 

“ I little  expected  ever  to  receive  such 
kindness  as  you  have  shown  me  from 
the  daughter-  of  my  father's  foes;  but 
come  what  may,  kind  lady,  I shall  never 
forget  your  services.  I feel  assured  that 
the  kinsmen  of  her  whom  I address, 
could  never  be  guilty  of  so  ignoble  an 
action.?' 

It  was  not  withou  t pleasure  that  the  noble 
maiden  heard  the  answer  so  flattering  to 
her  pride,  and  so  earnestly  pronounced. 
Her  cheek  became  brighter  than  Gilbert's 


as  she  bowed  and  left  the  apartment,  at- 
tended by  the  old  female  servant. 

We  will  leave  Gilbert,  for  the  present, 
in  the  care  of  Father  Omehr,  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  fair  lady  of  Stramen. 

Margaret  led  the  way  rapidly  to  the 
border  of  the  forest,  where  she  had  left  a 
groom  with  three  horses.  She  sprang 
lightly  upon  her  spirited  palfrey,  and  ex- 
changing a few  words  with  the  old 
woman,  dismissed  both  domestics  to  the 
castle,  and  galloped  off  alone  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  As  she  rode  along,  she 
was  greeted  with  smiles  and  blessings  by 
all  who  met  her;  yet  she  seemed  to 
heed  but  little  the  frequent  reverence  and 
heartfelt  salutation. 

After  proceeding  about  three  miles,  she 
struck  into  a deep,  dark  ravine,  through 
which  there  gushed  a slender  stream, 
whose  waters  seldom  gladdened  by  a sun- 
beam, seemed  to  groan  and  murmur  like 
an  angry  captive.  The  way  thickly 
strewn  with  moss-bound  stones,  and  the 
mouldering  skeletons  of  trees,  required  all 
the  maiden's  horsemanship.  But  she 
struggled  on,  until  she  reached  something 
midway  between  a grotto  and  a hut,  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  gully,  and 
looking  as  though  by  some  fantastic  freak 
of  nature  it  had  grown  there,  so  admirably 
was  it  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  place. 

From  the  time  she  had  mounted  her 
horse,  the  maiden’s  face  expressed  great 
anxiety,  which  increased  as  she  alighted 
and  entered  the  singular  excrescence  we 
have  mentioned.  A blazing  pine  knot 
driven  in  the  ground,  shed  a fierce  and 
flickering  light  over  the  interior  of  this 
gloomy  abode,  for  it  was  an  abode — and 
more,  a home — the  home  of  Bertha! 
The  maniac  was  sitting  upon  a rude 
bench,  close  to  the  firebrand  which  gave 
a fearful  lustre  to  her  haggard  features, 
whilst  with  a species  of  exultation  she 
gazed  upon  the  knife  stained  with  Gil- 
bert's blood  still  clenched  in  her  hand. 

The  husband  of  this  unfortunate  woman 
had  about  a year  before  been  mortally 
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wounded  in  a chance  affray  between  the 
partisans  of  the  lords  of  Hers  and  Stra- 
men.  He  was  brought  home  only  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  shock  had 
reduced  her  to  this  miserable  extremity. 
She  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
in  the  cottage  she  had  occupied  in  the 
hour  of  her  joy;  and  though  repeatedly 
offered  a home  by  Father  Oraehr  and  the 
baron  of  Stramen,  she  had  built  for  herself 
this  wild  nest,  and  obstinately  refused  to 
leave  it  except  to  wander  to  the  church  or 
to  the  graveyard.  She  was  supported  by 
the  Lady  Margaret  principally,  and  by  the 
charities  of  the  peasantry.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  she  had  been  perfectly  harmless, 
and  was  rather  loved  than  feared  by  the 
children  of  the  country.  She  had  always 
manifested  an  extreme  affection  for  the 
Lady  Margaret,  to  whom  she  would  sing 
her  sweetest  songs,  and  whose  hand  she 
would  almost  devour  with  kisses. 

Margaret,  though  somewhat  appaled  at 
Bertha’s  frightful  appearance,  yet  confid- 
ing in  the  power  she  had  over  her,  ad- 
vanced and  silently  sat  down  upon  the 
bench.  For  some  minutes  Bertha  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  her  visi- 
ter, but  suddenly  removing  her  eyes  from 
the  knife,  she  bent  them  upon  Margaret. 
In  an  instant  a smile  of  strange  sweetness 
stole  over  the  poor  creature’s  wasted  face : 
every  trace  of  anger  disappeared  as  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  raised  the  hem  of 
the  maiden’s  garment  to  her  lips.  With- 
out rising  she  sang  one  of  those  simple 
ballads  which  even  insanity  could  not 
make  her  forget.  The  lady  of  Stramen 
patiently  permitted  her  to  proceed  without 
interruption.  Bnt  the  moment  her  strange 
companion  was  silent,  she  pointed  to  the 
knife,  exclaiming — 

“ Is  this  blood,  Bertha?” 

Still  kneeling,  the  woman  began — 

“ The  chieftain  swore  on  bended  knee. 

That  blood  for  blood  should  flow, — 

Then  leaped  upon  his  coal  black  steed 
And  spurred  against  the  foe.” 

“Has  any  one  hurt  you?”  continued 
Margaret. 


But  Bertha  only  replied : 

“ Sir  Arthur  swung  his  falchion  keen, — 

The  serf  implored  in  vain ; — 

The  knight  is  galloping  away, — 

The  serf  lies  on  the  plain ! ” 

“Bertha!  Bertha!  this  is  wrong:  I 
hope  you  have  committed  no  violence  ? ” 

But  the  answer  as  before  was  given  in 
rude,  indefinite  verse. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  lady’s  visit  was  to  discover 
if  the  knife  had  been  poisoned.  Finding 
that  all  question  would  be  useless,  she 
had  recourse  to  an  artifice  to  effect  her 
purpose,  suggested  by  the  discovery  of  a 
splinter  buried  in  Bertha’s  thumb. 

“ Let  me  remove  this,  it  must  give  you 
pain,”  she  said,  examining  the  hand  she 
had  taken  in  hers,  and  reaching  after  the 
knife.  Bertha  passively  resigned  the 
weapon,  but  rapidly  withdrew  her  hand, 
just  as  her  mistress  feigned  to  prepare  for 
the  incision.  Margaret  shuddered,  for  she 
naturally  saw  in  that  quick  gesture,  a 
confirmation  of  her  worst  fears.  For  some 
moments  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  mute 
anxiety.  Bertha  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence,  and  her  words  revived  a gleam 
of  hope  in  the  bosom  of  her  companion. 

“ No ! no ! ” she  exclaimed  slowly  and 
sternly,  “ his  blood  must  not  mix  with 
mine!” 

“ Is  there  poison  here  ? ” pursued  the 
lady  in  a low,  searching  tone. 

She  received  in  reply : 

**  There  was  no  poison  on  the  steel 
That  robbed  Sir  JUmes  of  breath ; 
There  was  no  poison  on  the  blade 
That  well  avenged  his  death.” 

Greatly  relieved,  but  still  unsatisfied, 
the  high  born  damsel  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“ Is  it  the  blood  of  Hers ! ” she  cried 
exultingly. 

The  maniac’s  face  assumed  a look  of 
savage  triumph. 

“Then  will  I keep  this  blood  stained 
instrument  as  a precious  jewel.  Farewell, 
Bertha,  you  shall  hear  from  me  soon.” 

She  passed  rapidly  through  the  narrow 
aperture  by  which  she  had  entered,  leav- 
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iog  Bertha  in  blank  amazement,  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  what  had  passed. 

Emerging  from  the  dark  ravine,  the 
Lady  Margaret  rode  straight  towards  the 
old  castle  of  Stramen,  whose  gray  towers 
retained  their  sombre  majesty,  which  the 
merry  sun  could  not  entirely  dispel.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  passed  the  draw- 
bridge, sped  through  the  massive  gate, 
and  reined  in  her  palfrey  upon  the  ample 
terrace ; when,  having  thrown  her  bridle 
to  an  attendant,  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  chamber,  and  summoned  Linda,  the 
old  domestic,  to  her  side. 

“You  are  skilled  in  such  matters, 
Lmda;”  she  said,  producing  the  knife, 
before  the  faithful  nief  had  finished  her 
salutation ; “ is  there  poison  on  this 
blade?” 

Linda  took  the  knife,  and  having  ex- 
amined it  attentively,  returned  it  to  her 
mistress ; after  which  she  left  the  room, 
making  a signal  that  she  would  soon  re- 
turn. After  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes, 
she  reappeared  with  a vessel  of  boiling 
water,  which  she  placed  upon  a marble 
slab.  Then  taking  from  her  pocket  a 
piece  of  polished  silver,  and  at  the  same 
time  receiving  the  knife,  she  plunged  them 
both  into  the  hissing  liquid.  As  the  lady 
of  Stramen,  eagerly  watching  the  experi- 
ment, stood  bending  over  the  water  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  she  was  not  aware 
of  her  father’s  presence,  who  had  entered 
unperceived,  and  was  contemplating  in 
some  surprise,  the  mysterious  operation 
going  on  before  him.  He  could  scarce 
repress  a laugh,  for  there  was  something 
ludicrous  in  Linda’s  very  wise  and  con- 
sequential manner,  as  she  knelt  over  the 
kettle,  whilst  his  daughter  equally  ab- 
sorbed, her  velvet  bonnet  yet  untied,  con- 
tinued in  an  attitude  of  profound  attention 
beside  her. 

When  the  water  had  cooled,  the  old 
woman  with  a trembling  hand  drew  out 
the  silver — it  was  bright  as  ever! 

“ It  is  veDomless  as  the  bill  of  the  turtle 
dove,” she  exclaimed,  with  the  importance 
of  an  oracle,  looking  up  at  her  mistress. 


“May  I ask  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
without  being  referred  to  the  prince  of 
magic  for  an  answer  ? ” said  the  baron  of 
Stramen  stepping  forward ; and  he  added, 
addressing  Linda,  who  in  her  surprise 
had  nearly  overturned  the  vessel ; “ Do 
you  wish  to  be  hung  for  a witch  ? ” 

The  old  woman  slunk  terrified  into  a 
corner,  but  Margaret  hastily  replied : 

“You  are  already  informed,  sir,  of  the 
violation  of  the  Truce  of  God,  which  oc- 
curred this  morning.  Our  magic  con- 
sisted only  in  the  discovery  that  there  Was 
no  poison  upon  the  knife  which  inflicted 
the  wound.” 

“ I cannot  but  think,”  rejoined  her 
father,  “that  you  have  displayed  an  un- 
necessary interest  about  the  result.  That 
young  stripling  has  cost  me  more  lives 
than  he  numbers  years;  and  though  I 
could  not  connive  at  Bertha’s  attempt  to 
assassinate,  I certainly  do  not  see  much 
reason  to  rejoice  at  his  escape.” 

It  may  have  been  that  Margaret  quailed 
a little  beneath  her  father’s  rigid  scrutiny, 
but  without  embarrassment  she  returned : 

“ If  I had  been  born  and  bred  to  arms, 
if  my  breast  were  accustomed  to  the  coat 
of  mail,  if  my  hand  could  wield  the  battle 
axe,  I might  anxiously  crave,  or  coldly 
behold  the  murder  of  a foe  confiding  in 
our  generosity  and  in  our  plighted  faith 
to  the  church  ; but  I have  never  worn  the 
gauntlet,  or  drawn  the  sword ; my  heart 
has  never  exulted  at  the  gladsome  sight 
of  an  enemy’s  blood,  and  I scorn  to 
ascril>e  the  interest  I may  have  shown,  to 
a wish  of  having  the  sweet  assurance  that 
a scion  of  Hers  would  perish  like  a dog, 
when  in  reality  I hoped  to  find  the 
weapon  venomless.” 

“ Spoken  like  a woman,  as  you  are,” 
muttered  the  knight:  “ I would  have  you 
feel  otherwise,  but  God  has  given  you 
your  sex ; I cannot  change  its  nature.” 

The  baron  of  Stramen  was  a tall,  pow- 
erful man,  whose  vigor  fifty  years  had 
not  impaired.  His  face  was  stern,  though 
not  repulsive,  and  free  from  any  approach 
to  vulgarity.  A man  of  strong  passions, 
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yet  the  strongest  of  all  was  an  unvarying 
love  for  his  daughter,  in  Whom  seemed  to 
have  centered  all  the  tenderness  of  which 
he  was  capable.  On  the  present  occasion, 
he  put  an  end  to  further  controversy,  by 
drawing  Margaret  to  his  side,  and  throw* 
ing  around  her  neck  a costly  necklace, 
to  which  was  attached  an  exquisitely 
wrought  head  of  Gregory  VII. 

“Treasure  it  my  child,”  he  said:  “it 
is  the  faithful  likeness  of  a wonderful  man 
— a man  who  may  one  day,  with  a few 
stout  hearts  to  second  his  energy,  chastise 
the  impious  tyranny  of  the  house  of 
Franconia!” 

He  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  after 
pacing  the  room,  with  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  broad  breast,  abruptly  stalked 
through  the  door,  apparently  absorbed  in 
some  momentous  question. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  Margaret 
turned  to  Linda,  who  still  occupied  the 
corner,  and  dismissed  her  with  a message 
to  Father  Omehr.  When  alone,  she 
knelt  down  before  an  ivory  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  prayed — not  to  the 
polished  ivory — but  to  the  mother  of  pu- 
rity whose  intercession  it  suggested,  with 
a fervency  and  constancy,  which  only 
they  venture  to  ridicule,  who  cannot  re- 
cord the  virtues  of  Mary  without  a 6neer. 

The  Lady  Margaret  could  not  deem  it 
idolatry  to  pray  in  the  presence  of  an 
image ; she  could  uot  believe  it  an  insult 
to  God  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
sixteenth  century  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  human  iniquity  : the  Pharisees  mocked 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  in  the  agony 
of  his  crucifixion;  Protestantism  seems 
to  exult  in  insulting  his  mother.  The 
many  colored  and  daily -dividing  children 
of  the  reformation,  studiously  withhold 
from  her  the  appellation  of  blessed,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  their  devotion  to 
God.  Alas!  how  fearfully  inadequate 
must  that  devotion  be  ! Does  not  their 
timidity— if  it  be  timidity — reveal,  that 
Protestant  adoration  is  but  equal  to  Cath- 
olic veneration?  And  yet  to  excuse  their 


neglect  of  Mary,  they  commit  the  impiety 
of  forgetting  the  divinity  of  Christ — aye, 
even  of  denying  it — regarding  the  Lamb 
without  spot  solely  as  a mediator  between 
man  and  God. 

Though  not  apprehensive,  Father 
Omehr  was  pleased  to  learn  from  Linda, 
that  the  knife  had  not  been  poisoned. 
Gilbert’s  eye  brightened  at  the  intelligence, 
though  he  had  not  given  utterance  to  his 
fears;— -fear*  they  were — for  even  the 
young  and  brave  recoil  in  terror  from 
death,  when  it  assumes  a form  and  hovers 
near  in  a detested  shape.  Having  in- 
formed the  youth  that  a messenger  had 
been  despatched  to  his  father,  the  priest 
left  Gilbert  in  charge  of  the  sacristan,  and 
proceeded  on  his  daily  errand  of  mercy 
through  the  neighborhood.  By  men  like 
him,  fervent,  fearless,  faithful,  the  rude 
northern  hordes  were  induced  to  abandon 
their  idolatry  and  embrace  the  faith  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  These  noble  mis- 
sionaries slowly  but  surely  prepared  the 
canvass,  on  which  were  afterwards  laid, 
in  colors  of  enduring  brightness,  the  fea- 
tures of  Christian  civilization.  Protest- 
antism has  daubed  the  picture,  but  she 
could  not  entirely  spoil  it; — disfigured — 
but  to  obliterate  was  beyond  her  power. 
Despising  literature  as  effeminate,  the 
Frank  and  Saxon  could  only  tolerate  it 
when  sanctioned  by  Catholicity ; they  had 
to  be  Christians  before  becoming  scholars. 

Our  dissenting  brethren  may  overlook 
this  obvious  fact  if  they  will,  and  with 
good  rhetoric,  though  that  rarely  enters 
into  an  anti-papistical  tirade,  compare 
the  church  in  the  day  of  Adrian,  at  whose 
death  Charlemagne  wept,  to  an  owl  re- 
joicing in  an  age  of  darkness;  we  are 
content  to  contrast  Europe  of  the  six- 
teenth century  with  New  Zealand,  and 
point  to  our  cathedrals,  whilst  our  ac- 
cusers turn  away  in  shame  from  their 
ruins. 

They  whom  the  incidents  of  our  story 
may  have  beguiled  thus  far,  will  excuse 
these  brief  digressions.  The  historian, 
poet  and  novelist,  have  alike  selected  the 
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ages  of  faith  as  the  target  of  their  calum- 
nies ; the  infernal  majesty  of  Gibbon,  the 
inimitable  imagery  of  Scott,  whether  dis- 
played in  Ivanhoe,  or  in  Marmion,  have 
conspired  to  steep  in  infamy,  or  cover 
with  ridicule,  the  period  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  a continent : and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, may  we  not  be  permitted  a 
retort,  though  the  learned  page  of  Digby, 
and  more  liberal  tone  of  English  litera- 
ture, render  it  unnecessary  ? 

When  Father  Omehr  returned,  Gilbert 
was  asleep.  The  sacristan  put  in  his 
hands  a letter,  from  a distinguished  pre- 
late, informing  him  of  the  nomination  of 
Henry  canon  of  Verdun,  by  Henry  IV. 

“Oh  God,  protect  thy  holy  church! ” 
exclaimed  the  missionary,  crushing  the 
paper  in  his  excitement.  “ If  the  minis- 
ters of  God  become  the  creatures  of  the 
king,  despotism  and  irreligion  must  inev- 
itably ensue.  How  long  will  virtue  be 
accounted  a crime?  Shall  every  faithful 
shepherd  be  supplanted,  to  make  room  for 
the  wolf  of  lay  investiture,  the  instrument 
of  a lustful  tyrant,  raised  by  simony,  and 
upheld  by  royal  favor?” 

Gilbert’s  light  slumber  had  been  broken 
by  the  elevated  voice  of  his  benefactor. 
As  soon  as  Father  Omehr  saw  the  youth 
awake,  he  approached  him  and  inquired 
with  great  kindness  of  manner,  whether 
he  felt  better  ? 

The  youth  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“I  have  discovered,”  continued  the 
other,  “ that  you  have  richly  deserved  this 
wound.  You  killed  with  your  own  hand, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  stabbed 
you,  and  though  the  chance  thrust  of  an 
affray,  it  was  noted,  and  communicated 
to  Bertha  by  an  eye  witness,  one  of  the 
combatants.  This  is  her  revenge — but 
how  inadequate  to  her  suffering ! ” 

“ It  is,  indeed ! ” said  Gilbert,  replying 
to  the  last  remark,  which  had  been  parti- 
cularly emphasized. 

His  companion  could  not  conceal  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  hailed  this 
reply,  as  an  omen  of  regret,  and  of  a right 
apprehension  of  his  former  violence. 
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But  the  youth  was  drowsy,  and  pra« 
deuce  forbade  a longer  conversation.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  service,  the  lady 
of  Stramen  was  seen  to  exchange  a few 
words  with  her  venerable  pastor,  but  she 
did  not  enter  the  cell. 

The  gorgeous  sun  of  ancient  Suabia 
was  beneath  the  horizon — but  Gilbert 
slept  upon  his  couch;  the  moon  had  lit 
her  feebler  torch,  and  walked  silently 
beneath  the  stars — yet  not  until  midnight 
did  Gilbert  awake.  All  was  profoundly 
still.  The  dim  light  of  the  taper,  at  his 
bed-side,  revealed  only  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  sacristan,  and  the  outlioe  of 
a crucifix  hanging  against  the  wall.  His 
eyes  involuntarily  closed,  and  in  a mo- 
ment, he  stood  before  his  father,  in  the 
oaken  halls  of  Hers — his  retainers  were 
around  him — the  horses  pranced  merrily 
— the  bugle  sounded — “ on  to  the  chase ! 99 
was  the  cry ! He  opened  his  eyes — the 
crucifix  became  more  distinct. 

He  knelt  before  a prince,  and  arose  a 
knight — a broidered  kerchief  streamed 
from  his  polished  casque — the  herald,  in 
trumpet  tones,  proclaimed  his  prowess — 
the  troubadour  embalmed  his  deeds  in 
immortal  verse — the  smiles  of  high  born 
damsels  were  lavished  upon  him — the 
emulous  page  clasped  his  sword  at  the 
mention  of  his  name!  He  opened  his 
eyes — the  crucifix,  and  the  sacristan  ! 

A form  of  beauty  was  before  him — at 
first,  haughty  and  disdainful,  but  gradu- 
ally assuming  a look  of  interest  and  pity 
— it  bent  over  him,  and  poured  a balm 
into  his  wound,  with  a prayer  for  its  effi- 
cacy— but  the  figure  lifted  its  finger  with 
a menacing  air,  and  pointed  to  a snake,  his- 
sing from  its  hair — a mist  settled  around 
him,  and  the  apparition  was  gone.  He 
opened  his  eyes — the  taper  burned  brighter 
— the  crucifix  became  more  distinct. 

Gilbert  was  now  fully  awake.  His 
wound  was  more  painful  than  it  had  yet 
been,  and  in  vain  he  endeavored  to  win 
back  the  repose  so  lately  enjoyed.  Nor 
was  corporal  uneasiness  his  only  annoy- 
ance. Father  Omehr’s  revelation  of  the 
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motives  by  which  Bertha  was  actuated, 
had  left  a more  painful  impression  upon 
his  mind,  than  his  monitor  perhaps  de- 
sired. Though  the  priest  had  not  directly 
attributed  the  woman’s  insanity  to  her 
husband’s  death,  Gilbert  too  elearly  un- 
derstood that  such  was  the  fact.  His 
was  too  generous  a heart,  not  to  deplore 
bitterly  so  terrible  a calamity,  of  which 
he  was — however  unintentionally — the 
cause.  He  felt  no  resentment  for  his 
misguided  assailant — he  would  willingly 
have  exposed  himself  to  a second  at- 
tack, could  he  have  thus  restored  her 
reason.  The  memento  of  the  crucifix- 
ion — that  Catholic  alphabet,  the  cruci- 
fix— held  up  unto  his  soul,  the  won- 
drous truth,  that  God  had  voluntarily 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  man,  all  that 
humanity  can  endure;  and  the  youth  inte- 
riorly acknowledged  that  the  errors  of  his 
life  were  but  imperfectly  balanced,  by 
the  inconvenience  he  then  experienced. 


It  is  not  in  the  pride  of  health  and 
youth,  surrounded  by  pleasure  and  stran- 
gers to  care,  that  a heart,  wedded  to  the 
world,  is  apt  to  prostrate  itself  in  humility 
before  the  Author  of  life;  but  in  danger  and 
affliction,  we  learn  to  mistrust  our  self- 
sufficiency,  and  feel  our  complete  depend- 
ence upon  an  invisible  and  almighty 
power.  We  are  much  more  disposed  to 
appeal  to  heaven  for  protection,  than  to 
return  thanks  for  repeated  favors.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  Gilbert 
sought  relief  in  prayer ; there  is  nothing 
more  natural  to  one  who  prefers  the  con- 
solation of  religion  to  the  staff  of  philoso- 
phy. He  was  far  indeed  from  that  ex- 
alted perfection  of  loving  God  for  himself 
alone:  but  who  can  predict  what  may 
spring  from  the  mustard  seed  ? 

By  the  first  gray  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, Father  Omehr  was  bending  over 
his  youthful  charge: — Gilbert  was  fast 
asleep. 


PERNICIOUS  LITERATURE— No.  II. 


For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 


OUR  last  number,  we 
observed  that  the  only 
effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting the  overt  circula- 
tion of  books  and  pam- 
phlets that  threaten  to 
destroy  the  purity  of  pub- 
lic morals,  is  to  be  found  in  a healthy  state 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  manifest  that  so 
long  as  a demand  for  these  injurious  publi- 
cations exists,  there  will  always  be  men  suf- 
ficiently depraved  to  prepare  them  for  the 
press,  and  others,  equally  unprincipled  in 
giving  them  an  outlet  among  the  people. 
It  is  a matter  of  necessity  to  stop  the  de- 
mand, if  we  would  check  or  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  such  works.  This  is  the 
only  mode  of  acting  upon  the  publishers 


and  venders,  and  of  banishing  from  society 
that  moral  pestilence  which  menaces  the 
destruction  of  peace  and  order,  both  in 
public  and  private  life. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  that  sound- 
ness of  public  sentiment  to  be  produced 
which  can  alone  effectually  and  radically 
cure  the  evil  complained  of?  It  can  be 
produced  and  maintained  only  so  far  as 
the  work  of  reformation  is  undertaken  and 
carried  out  in  the  retirement  of  the  do- 
mestic circle.  The  community  at  large  is 
nothing  more  than  the  aggregate  of  par- 
ticular families,  and  the  moral  complexion 
of  the  former  must  necessarily  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  principles  and  practice  which 
prevail  among  the  latter.  Here,  then, 
must  the  axe  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the 
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evil ; here  must  the  sanctity  of  the  domes- 
tic hearth  be  first  secured  by  ample  pro- 
tection, in  order  to  insure  that  general 
morality  which  is  to  characterize  society. 
This  is  the  starting  point  for  the  ameliora- 
tion or  the  defence  of  public  morals ; for, 
if  we  once*suppose  in  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies that  spirit  of  indifference  which  will 
make  them  regardless  of  the  literature  that 
circulates  among  those  under  their  charge, 
we  suppose  a.  principle  that  tends  directly 
to  the  spread  of  licentiousness,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  public  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  who  have  the  guardian- 
ship of  youth  are  duly  impressed  with 
their  obligations  in  this  respect,  we  have 
at  once  an  impassable  barrier  opposed  to 
the  diffusion  of  pernicious  publications 
which  will  consequently  die  out  for  want 
of  support 

Parents,  however,  and  those  in  general 
who  have  young  persons  under  their 
charge,  will  never  succeed  by  mere  com- 
mands or  threats  of  authority  in  diverting 
the  youthful  mind  and  heart  from  such 
readings  as  may  be  ruinous  to  virtue. 
The  evil  propensity  which  inspires  a 
hankering  after  literature  of  this  kind,  is 
deeply  seated  in  human  nature,  and  can- 
not be  counteracted  except  by  the  most 
powerful  influences  of  religion.  If  the 
sentiments  which  religion  inculcates  are 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  children  from 
their  infancy,  and  are  sedulously  culti- 
vated as  they  advance  to  maturer  years, 
then  will  they  always  shun  with  horror 
the  dangers  of  a corrupt  literature.  But, 
it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  parents  in 
general  do  not  understand,  or  at  least  do 
not  comply  with  their  obligations  on  this 
point.  They  do  not  resort  to  those  expe- 
dients which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
guard  the  virtue  of  their  children.  As  we 
have  said,  all  the  appliances  of  religion 
are  needed  for  this  purpose,  amidst  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
The  circulation  of  evil  books  is  but  one  of 
the  means  which  the  devil  employs  for 
the  eternal  ruin  of  souls,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  resisted  in  the  same  way  that 


we  defend  ourselves  against  the  dangers  of 
any  other  temptation.  The  child  conse- 
quently must  be  protected  against  this 
evil,  in  general,  by  a good  moral  training, 
by  a thorough  instruction  on  the  duties  of 
a Christian  life,  by  a practical  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  all  which  he 
will  be  sustained  by  the  virtuous  example 
of  his  parents  (an  indispensable  condition 
in  this  matter),  and  a diligent  effort  on 
their  part  to  screen  him  from  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  association.  These  are  the 
general  means  which  those  in  authority 
are  bound  to  make  use  of,  to  guard  the  mo- 
rality of  their  charge  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  bad  books.  But  they  are  more 
particularly  required,  for  that  end,  to 
watch  over  the  literature  that  is  introduced 
into  their  dwellings,  or  falls  into  the  hands 
of  their  youth,  and  to  discard  altogether 
from  the  domestic  precincts  publications 
of  an  improper  tendency,  or  which  are 
not  known  to  be  of  an  innocuous  character, 
while  they  substitute  such  others  as  may 
afford  a wholesome  and  solid  nutriment  for 
the  mind  and  heart.  This  is  a matter  of 
special  importance  for  the  consideration  ot 
parents ; for  it  involves  one  of  the  main 
points  in  which  they  commonly  fail  to 
provide  efficaciously  for  the  good  of  their 
offspring,  for  their  own  happiness,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  society  at  large.  If  there 
are  few  heads  of  families  that  will  openly 
and  deliberately  allow  the  free  circulation 
in  their  midst  of  books  which  are  obvious- 
ly immoral,  there  are  very  many  who  suf- 
fer this  disorder  to  take  place  from  a want 
of  that  vigilance  which  a due  regard  for 
the  proper  education  of  their  children  re- 
quires. Still  more  numerous,  however, 
are  they  who  neglect  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  young,  as  sources  of  instruction  and 
entertainment,  books  that  are  altogether 
free  from  any  dangerous  influence.  If 
works  of  an  immoral  character  are  ban- 
ished from  the  domestic  fireside,  others  are 
introduced  which,  although  not  avowedly 
at  war  with  sound  principles,  may  affect 
the  mind  most  injuriously  by  the  false 
coloring  in  which  they  picture  earthly 
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happiness,  by  exaggerated  scenes  of  human 
bliss,  by  an  undue  importance  given  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  by  the  detail  of 
incidents  in  which  the  tender  passion  is  al- 
most always  the  main  spring  of  action.* 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  works  of  fiction  of 
this  description,  which  are  commonly 
called  novels,  are  very  extensively  used  by 
young  persons,  and  may  be  ultimately 
ve ry  prejudicial.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  books  of  this  character  can 
produce  no  good  effect,  while  they  may 
produce  a very  bad  one.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  liable  to  a great  abuse.  They 
display  before  the  mind  scenes  that  are 
indeed  captivating  to  the  beholder,  but 
which  human  weakness  cannot  easily 
contemplate  without  becoming  too  fasci- 
nated with  that  vain  and  outward  world 
which  the  Gospel  condemns.  The  youth- 
ful reader  again  is  often  so  misled  by  this 
light  literature  as  to  acquire  a morbid  appe- 
tite for  the  unreal  and  imaginative,  to  the  ut- 
ter disregard  of  such  works  as  may  instruct 
him  in  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
Hence  the  most  profitable  years  of  life  fre- 
quently pass  away  uncultivated,  and  those 
golden  opportunities  are  neglected  which 
might  have  contributed  so  vastly  to  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  a maturer  age. 
If  what  is  termed  light  literature  is  to  be 
used  at  all,  let  it  be  such  as  is  not  liable  to 
the  objections  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned ; fiction,  not  worked  up  into  an  un- 
natural exhibition  of  human  life,  or  into  a 
recommendation  of  worldly  folly,  but  such 
as  will  leave  the  mind  in  its  proper  bal- 
ance, and  instil  into  it  principles  of  wis- 

• We  regret,  in  common  with  others  who  have 
recently  expressed  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  that 
they  who  undertake  to  furnish  an  unexcep- 
tionable literature  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
youth,  are  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  that 
t DOrldline»»  of  idea  which  characterizes  the  secu- 
lar novel.  Even  some  of  our  religious  novels  are 
not  free,  in  certain  portions  of  their  narrative, 
from  a spirit  nigh  akin  to  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  folly  of  this  world. 


dom  that  may  be  easily  applied  in  the  or- 
dinary actions  and  circumstances  of  life. 
Books  of  this  character  may,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  even  with  advantage, 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  persons. 
They  serve  a two-fold  object,  delighting 
the  imagination,  while  they  form  the  mind 
and  heart. 

But  works  of  fiction,  even  when  free 
from  objectionable  matter,  and  written  in  a 
good  spirit,  can  furnish  but  a small  part 
of  the  instruction  which  is  needed  in  a 
sound  education.  They  must  always  be 
ranked,  more  among  the  sources  of  inno- 
cent relaxation  than  the  fountains  from 
which  the  practical  knowledge  of  life  is 
to  be  drawn.  For  this  reason,  itis  necessary 
that  the  youthful  mind  should  be  trained, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  its  earliest  de- 
velopment, to  the  love  and  pursuit  of  that 
knowledge  which  may.be  turned  to  a useful 
account  at  a later  period.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  parents  of  young 
persons,  and  by  those  who  have  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  education.  If  this 
education  were  more  practical  in  its  char- 
acter, if  the  knowledge  which  young  peo- 
ple acquire  were  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  so 
that,  at  almost  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, they  would  find  an  opportunity  of 
applying  the  instruction  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  thirst  for  the  fanciful  and  ideal 
would  be  vastly  diminished.  But  for  this 
purpose,  their  attention  must  be  turned 
more  particularly  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them,  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
different  conditions  or  professions  demand, 
to  the  state  of  society,  civil,  political,  and 
religious,  and, as  a necessary  consequence, 
to  the  literature  of  the  day,  so  far  as  it  has 
a bearing  upon  questions  of  importance, 
and  may  comport  with  the  duties  of 
academic  life.  We  may  return  to  ibis 
subject  hereafter.  W. 
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THE  POTOWATOMIS,  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen: 


OU  well  know  that, 
when  our  blessed 
Redeemer  sent  his 
apostles  and  disci- 
ples over  the  world 
to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  establish  his  church,  he  gave  them 
power  over  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them 
out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases  and 
infirmities.  He  told  them,  moreover,  not 
to  possess  gold,  or  silver,  or  money  in 
their  purses,  nor  scrip  for  their  journey, 
nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a staff.  I 
applied  these  lessons  to  myself,  and  de- 
termined to  trust  in  the  providence  of 
God,  which  governs  every  thing  here  be- 
low ; for  I was  sent  to  a desert  country  by 
his  representatives  here  on  earth,  whose 
authority  was  plainly  indicated  in  those 
words  of  the. Redeemer,  “ He  who  hears 
yon  hears  me.”  Human  nature,  indeed, 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  leaving  every  thing, 
and  even  onesself ; but  I was  consoled  by 
the  language  of  the  apostle ; “ I can  do  all 
things  in  him  who  strengtheneth  me,” 
and  that  of  the  Psalmist,  who  says  : “ The 
Lord  ruleth  me,  and  I shall  want  for  no- 
thing. He  hath  stationed  me  in  a place 
of  pasture.”  It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
I was  sent  into  the  Indian  country 
amongst  the  children  of  the  forest  I 
never  had  seen  a savage  before  that  pe- 
riod. I left  St  Louis  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  being  at  that  time  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, and  travelled  through  the  state  of 
Missouri  as  a missionary,  attending  a 
number  of  stations  before  I reached  the 
joene  of  my  future  labors.  I cannot  ex- 

S# 


press  to  you  the  melancholy  thoughts 
of  my  heart  when  I first  beheld  these 
half-naked  children  of  nature.  They 
were  amazed  at  me,  and  I at  them; 
perhaps  the  gloomy  thoughts  of  my 
heart  appeared  on  my  countenance ; they 
nearly  overwhelmed  me,  and  if  God 
had  not  strengthened  me,  I would  have 
abandoned  the  mission  at  once.  I re- 
flected, however,  and  considered  their  situ- 
ation, which  was  most  deplorable  and 
lamentable  as  regards  the  present  life,  and 
much  more  so  in  relation  to  eternity.  See- 
ing them  half-naked,  suffering  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  from  one  year  to  another, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I could  not 
but  think  of  those  words  of  the  prophet : 
"He  hath  sent  me  to  evangelize  the 
poor.”  I considered  that  it  was  a great 
honor  and  glory  to  labor  in  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  multiply  the  number 
of  his  children  here  on  earth.  Moreover, 
that  it  would  be  a shame  for  a soldier, 
fighting  under  his  banner,  to  run  back  at 
the  approach  of  the  battle;  nay,  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  cowardice, 
after  leaving  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  all  my  relatives ; alter  taking  the 
vows  of  voluntary  poverty,  perpetual 
chastity,  and  perfect  obedience,  to  hesitate 
or  to  be  appalled  by  the  difficulties  which 
the  rudeness,  barbarity,  and  corruption  of 
the  Indians  presented  to  my  view.  I took 
courage,  and  began  the  work,  though  with 
very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do  any 
thing  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual  wel- 
fare, trusting,  however,  in  Him  who 
can  do  all  things,  and  who  from  the  stones 
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themselves  can  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham. To  make  myself  useful,  I took 
paper,  pen,  and  ink,  determined,  cost  what 
it  might,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  strange  language,  which  seemed 
to  me  then  very  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible to  be  acquired,  as  I was  not  able  to 
distinguish  as  much  as  the  different  sylla- 
bles. I spared  no  trouble  or  exertion  in 
order  to  learn  it ; for  I was  perfectly  con- 
vinced within  myself  that  as  long  as  I 
would  be  unable  to  converse  with  them,  I 
would  never  know  them  thoroughly.  It 
was  a very  important  step,  and  a serious 
and  very  laborious  one.  My  object  was, 
first,  to  know  what  an  Indian  was,  his 
character,  his  mode  of  thinking,  judging, 
and  acting  ; the  different  traditions  of  the 
people,  if  they  had  any  ; their  ceremonies, 
practices,  and  customs.  This  knowledge 
I considered  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
missionary  destined  as  myself  to  spend  his 
life  among  them.  Nothing  is  impossible 
to  God,  and  to  him  I must  attribute  my 
success  in  mastering  the  Indian  language. 

After  this,  I discovered  what  had  been 
the  object  of  my  researches.  I found  that 
an  Indian  is  a very  singular  being,  quite 
different  from  any  I had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with ; dark  and  treacherous, 
however  docile,  tractable,  and  persevering. 
He  is  also  high-minded  and  proud,  a real 
child  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  yet  reserved 
and  compassionate ; in  a word,  he  is  a per- 
fect master  of  all  his  passions,  whether 
concupiscible  or  irascible.  Though  the 
Indian  generally  acts,  judges,  and  thinks 
like  a ehild,  he  is  capable  of  any  art  or 
science,  as  experience  has  abundandy 
proved.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for,  if  we  ourselves  had  been  raised  in  the 
wild  forest,  among  buffaloes,  and  had  re- 
ceived an  education  like  that  of  the  savage, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
would  be  in  nothing  superior,  perhaps  we 
should  be  much  inferior  to  him.  As  re- 
gards the  traditions  of  this  people,  almost 
every  individual  tribe  has  its  own  tradi- 
tions, but  whether  we  can  rely  upon  these 
traditions  or  not  is  another  question,  and 


one  very  difficult  to  be  answered.  The 
traditions  of  those  Indian  tribes,  among 
which  I have  been,  seem  unanimous  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  their  ancestors,  as- 
serting that  they  came  from  the  east  over 
the  great  waters  by  the  help  of  a canoe. 
They  say  also  that  the  passage  was  made 
in  thirty  days.  They  strongly  maintain 
that  the  God  of  the  Indians  (for  they  con- 
sider themselves  a different  race)  made 
America,  which  they  call  an  island,  for 
their  use  and  home  here  in  this  world. 
The  future  world,  which  is  to  be  one  of 
plenty,  they  imagine  to  be  some  where  m 
the  far  west : not  above  them,  for  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  cannot  go 
thither.  This  may  probably  account  in 
part  for  the  delight  they  take  in  travelling 
westward,  thinking  perhaps  that  they  will 
have  but  a short  journey  to  make  after 
their  death,  if,  while  in  good  health,  they 
are  constandy  moving  towards  the  west 
They  are  well  aware  of  their  inferiority  to 
white  people,  and  also  of  their  poor  and 
miserable  condition.  For  this  they  assign 
two  reasons  ; first,  that  their  God,  having 
created  this  island  for  them,  they  had  not 
the  least  right  to  sell  it  to  the  white  people, 
and  having  done  so,  having  disposed  of  the 
land  which,  properly  speaking,  did  not 
belong  to  them,  they  have  incurred  bis 
disgrace  and  punishment,  and  he  has  for- 
gotten and  forsaken  them ; secondly,  their 
other  tradition  on  this  subject  has  very 
plainly  grown  out  of  the  belief  in  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  The 
first  Indians,  they  say,  were  living  in  tents 
and  lodges  all  together,  and  poor  and  des- 
titute. The  great  Master  of  life,  pitying 
their  fate,  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
come  to  their  assistance  provided  they 
would  hear  and  obey  him,  which  they  all 
faithfully  promised.  He  then  made  a 
chicken  cock,  and  commanded  them  not 
to  look  at  this  object  for  six  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  cock  went  around  their  tent 
scratching,  and  when  they  perceived  the 
noise  of  the  fowl,  they  were  anxious  to 
know  what  was  the  object  of  it,  but,  re- 
membering the  precept  of  the  great  Author 
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of  life,  they  restrained  their  curiosity.  The 
second  day  the  cock  appeared  again, 
climbing  up  their  tents,  and  flapping  his 
wings,  which  excited  their  curiosity  still 
more,  for  they  knew  not  how  to  account 
for  all  this;  but  the  command  of  the 
Great  Spirit  being  still  fresh  in  their  mem- 
ory, they  did  not  dare  to  transgress  it,  par- 
ticularly when  they  looked  forward  to 
their  future  happiness.  On  the  third  day 
the  animal  came  forth,  and,  climbing  up 
their  tents  and  clapping  his  wings,  be- 
gan to  crow ; no  sooner  did  they  hear  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  than  they  all,  forget- 
ting themselves  and  every  thing  else, 
looked  up  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter.  Immediately  after  they  had  looked 
at  the  animal,  the  Great  Spirit  came  down 
and  rebuked  them  for  their  curiosity  and 
infidelity  : however,  he  promised  them  his 
protection  and  help  if  they  would  be  more 
careful  and  obedient  a second  time,  to 
which  they  unanimously  and  cordially  as- 
sented, convinced  that  they  would  not  com- 
mit the  fault  again.  The  Master  of  life 
formed  another  animal,  the  name  of 
which,  they  say,  is  no  longer  known  to 
them,  but  they  unhappily  failed  and  trans- 
gressed his  command  after  three  or  four 
days,  upon  which  the  Great  Spirit  de- 
scended and  rebuked  them  most  severely 
on  account  of  their  infidelity  and  disobe- 
dience, and  said  : “ I tried  you  twice,  and 
you  would  not  attend  to  me;  go  now  when- 
ever you  choose,  and  look  out  for  your- 
selves ; I cannot  help  or  assist  you  ; you 
shall  live  in  the  forests,  and  feed  upon 
what  you  will  find  there.”  Thus  they 
think  themselves  abandoned  by  God,  and 
for  this  reason  miserable,  ignorant,  and 
destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  After 
their  probation,  they  say  that  the  Great 
Spirit,  leaving  them  alone,  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  white  people,  who  were 
careful  enough  to  hear  and  punctually 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Master  of  life : 
they  consequently  drew  down  his  blessings 
and  favors  upon  them.  This  is  the  reason 
which  they  assign  for  their  superiority 
over  themselves,  for  their  greater  know- 


ledge of  things  which  the  savage  does  not 
understand,  and  for  the  abundance  and 
riches  which  they  possess. 

Besides  these  traditions,  they  have  a 
number  of  others  which,  at  the  present 
day,  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
which  they  have  learned  from  the  whites. 
For  instance,  they  say  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  two  sons  whom  he  loved  very 
much,  to  whom  he  showed  every  kind  of 
affection  and  solicitude,  but  that  the  one 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  his  father 
who,  therefore,  had  to  expel  him  from  his 
house,  and  leave  him  to  himself,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  some  idea 
of  the  good  and  fallen  angels.  Moreover, 
they  often  speak  of  the  universal  deluge, 
of  which  they  relate  the  very  same  things 
that  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance:— They  say  that  only  six  per- 
sons were  rescued  from  the  general  deluge, 
and  that  the  ark,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  saved,  still  exists  somewhere  in  the 
south  on  a high  mountain  where  it  has  be- 
come petrified,  and  is  now  an  immense 
rock,  in  confirmation  of  which  they  allege 
that  it  was  seen  by  several  of  their  ances- 
tors who  communicated  to  them  the  fact. 
Again  ; they  know  the  history  of  Moses, 
his  exposure  on  the  Nile,  his  adventures 
in  the  desert,  &,c. ; but  this  is  all  arranged 
in  their  own  way,  interwoven  with  a num- 
ber of  hunting  stories.  Finally,  they  have 
a number  of  traditions  relative  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  sphere ; traditions,  they 
say,  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors who,  by  some  means  or  other,  ascer- 
tained them  all.  They  maintain  that  the 
sun  is  a huge  globe  of  fire,  encompassed 
by  a certain  power  that  prevents  inflam- 
mation and  combustion.  The  moon, 
which  they  call  in  their  language,  the  sun 
of  the  night,  is,  according  to  them,  a spe- 
cies of  deity  to  which  they  owe  much, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  they 
live ; consequently,  they  offer  to  her  a 
number  of  oblations  and  sacrifices,  think- 
ing that  she  will  be  induced  by  this  means 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  I know  an 
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instance  in  which  a certain  individual  made 
a sacrifice  to  the  moon  of  his  gun ; this 
gun  was  taken  by  his  fellow  being,  who 
used  it  for  a considerable  time,  after  which 
he  sold  it  or  traded  it  away,  with  the  in- 
tention, however,  of  giving  the  owner  of 
the  gun  a new  one  in  theplace  of  it.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do  as  soon  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable; but,  understanding  that  his  gun 
had  t-een  sold,  he  was  very  much  offended, 
an-  oaid  : “ Now  I know  the  reason  why 
I have  been  so  unlucky  as  never  to  have 
killed  a single  buffalo ; the  moon  is  mad 
with  me,  because  you  have  disposed  of 
my  gun  which  I had  sacrificed  to  her ; do 
then  get  my  gun  back  as  soon  as  possible ; 
for  now  I am  a ruined  man,  and  can  have 
no  luck  any  more.”  Of  course  the  poor 
trader  found  himself  very  much  embar- 
rassed, not  knowing  how  he  would  be  able 
to  satisfy  him.  He  tried,  however,  and 
fortunately  found  it  after  the  lapse  of  a few 
weeks. 

The  stars  are  considered  by  them  small 
lights  which,  they  contend, can  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  following  illustration  is 
adduced  as  an  explanation.  Take  an  um- 
brella or  something  similar,  and  pierce  it 
full  of  small  apertures ; then  placing  fire 


on  the  top,  you  will  perceive  from  below 
as  many  small  lights  gsthereare  apertures. 
The  thunder  is  thus  accounted  for.  The 
clap  is  made  by  the  collision  of  balls,  a 
game  that  some  one  is  playing  in  the 
clouds.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  the 
noise  of  birds,  and  a third  class  pretend 
that  several  of  their  ancestors  being  very 
anxious  to  know  whence  it  proceeded,  and 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  it,  tra- 
velled from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the 
other,  some  from  east  to  west,  others  from 
south  to  north  ; these  last,  after  travelling 
for  a considerable  time,  found  out  enough  to 
convince  and  satisfy  them,  that  the  thun- 
der originated  in  the  north ; for  they  per- 
ceived in  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  they 
were  such  a roaring  sound  and  noise  that 
they  were  compelled  to  stop  their  journey 
and  return  home  to  their  people.  The 
whirlwind  is  caused  by  a small  worm, 
which  you  will  always  find  wherever 
a whirlwind  occurs.  The  lightning  they 
consider  as  an  eruption,  or  flame  of  lire 
produced  by  certain  combustible  matters, 
as  wood,  coal,  brimstone,  sulphur,  and 
the  like. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Hoeceeh. 


humility. 

(Communicated  for  the  Magazine.) 

O sweet  humility ! can  words  impart 
How  much  I love  thee,  how  divine  thou  art  l 
Nurse  us  not  only  in  our  infant  age. 

Conduct  us  still  through  each  successive  stage 
Of  varying  life  ; lead  us  from  youth’s  gay  prime 
To  the  last  scene  of  man’s  appointed  time. 

Where  should  a frail  and  trembling  sinner  lie! 

How  should  a Christian  live,  how  should  be  die. 

But  in  thine  arms,  divine  humility, 

Essential  guardian  of  all  sanctity? 

’Twas  in  thy  form  the  world’s  Redeemer  came. 

And  condescended  to  his  human  birth ; 

With  thee  be  met  revilings,  death,  and  shame. 
Though  angels  bailed  him  Loed  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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IE  return  of  their  beloved 
pastor,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  of 
his  long  and  perilous 
journey,  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  Catholics  of 
Cincinnati,  and  of  the  entire  diocess.  In 
the  building  of  the  new  cathedral,  one 
hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  they  soon 
beheld  the  faithful  application  of  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  supplied  by  the  liber- 
ality of  their  brethren  in  Europe;  and 
when  they  were  permitted  to  assist  at  its 
dedication,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent, 
1826,  and  contrasted  the  elegance  of  the 
structure,  the  splendor  of  the  pontifical 
vestments,  and  the  beauty  of  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  walls,  with  the  “ un- 
finished frame,  without  ceiling,  or  plaster, 
in  which  their  new  bishop  was  installed, 
a few  years  before,  with  humble  cere- 
mony and  silent  panegyric,”*  or  with  the 
same  building,  when  it  was  moved  into 
town  and  “ decently  fitted  up  for  divine 
service,”  their  minds  and  their  hearts 
were  alike  overpowered  by  the  fulness  of 
their  gratitude-to  the  Almighty. 

At  the  Jubilee,  which  commenced  on 
Christmas  day  and  closed  at  New  Year’s, 
instead  of  eleven  communicants,  which 
were  all  that  could  have  been  seen,  five 
years  previously,  assembled  at  the  holy 
table,  above  two  hundred  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  received  the  adorable  sacrament, 
with  the  most  edifying  piety.  Similar 
scenes  were  witnessed  in  other  parts  of 
the  diocess.  The  bishop,  for  whom 
change  of  occupation  was  repose,  pre- 
ceded by  two  missionaries.  Rev.  James 
Ign.  Mullon,  whose  name  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  efficient  of  the  early  priesthood  of 
• See  Catholic  Miscellany,  vol.  vi,  pp.  246, 320. 


Ohio,  and  Rev.  N.  D.  Young,  to  whose 
pioneer  efforts,  as  the  associate  of  his 
right  reverend  uncle,  this  diocess  is  largely 
indebted,  determined  to  visit  the  different 
congregations  throughout  the  state,  and 
to  afford,  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  spirit- 
ual children,  in  every  scattered  homestead 
and  solitary  cabin,  the  same  divine  con- 
solations which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Cath- 
olics of  Cincinnati.  Thus,  like  the  first 
disciples,  whom  the  Saviour  sent  “ two 
and  two  before  his  face  into  every  city 
and  place  whither  he  himself  was  to 
come,”  Luke  x,  1,  did  the  chief  pastor 
charge  these  two  priests  to  prepare  the 
faithful  for  the  reception  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  great  spiritual  indulgence  of  the 
jubilee.  They  preached  twice  a day,  for 
eight  days,  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  Lancas- 
ter; St.  Joseph’s,  near  Somerset;  St. 
John’s,  Zanesville;  St.  John’s,  Canton; 
four  days  in  Sl  Barnabas’,  Morgan  Co. ; 
five  in  St.  Paul’s,  Columbiana  Co.;  an 
entire  week  in  St.  Luke’s,  Knox  Co.,  and 
in  St.  Dominick’s,  Guernsey  Co.  Nor 
were  inquiring  Protestants  deprived  the 
wished-for  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
exposition  and  vindication  of  our  tenets. 
Wherever  a court  house,  or  other  suitable 
building,  could  be  procured,  the  mission- 
aries addressed  large  and  attentive  au- 
diences. In  all  places  they  were  amply 
repaid  for  their  holy  toils,  by  “ the  assid- 
uous attendance,  devotion  and  piety  of 
the  faithful,  many  of  whom  flocked  daily 
to  the  church,  or  station,  from  a distance 
of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  mostly  on  foot. 
Others  remained  the  whole  week  in  the 
neighborhood,  postponing  temporal  inter- 
est and  convenience  to  the  ‘one  thing 
necessary,’  viz.  the  sanctification  of  their 
souls.”  As  a guide  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  most  flourishing  congregations 
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at  that  period,  it  may  be  interesting  here 
to  slate,  that  there  were  sixty  communi- 
cants in  Lancaster,  four  hundred  at  St. 
Joseph’s,  forty  at  St.  Barnabas’,  ninety  in 
Zanesville,  fifty  at  St.  Dominick’s,  one 
hundred  in  Canton.  Besides  these  blessed 
fruits,  many  inveterate  sinners  were  re- 
claimed, numerous  adults  and  children 
were  received  into  the  church,  and,  in 
most  instances,  the  bitter  prejudices, 
sometimes  unconsciously  harbored  against 
the  true  church,  were  allayed,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  abjured  for  ever. 

The  establishment  of  houses  of  educa- 
tion for  youth  had,  from  his  first  promo- 
tion to  the  episcopacy,  occupied  the  mind 
of  Bishop  Fenwick.  He  was  aware  that, 
from  the  days  of  Julian  the  apostate,  to 
his  own  time,  it  had  ever  been  a promi- 
nent trait  of  the  warfare  waged  by  its 
pagan  and  sectarian  adversaries  against 
the  Catholic  church,  to  deprive  the  youth 
of  instruction,  or  to  poison  the  fountains 
of  knowledge.  He  therefore  began,  like 
the  patriarch  of  his  own  religious  order, 
by  first  instituting  communities  of  pious 
and  devoted  women,  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  most  exposed  and  defence- 
less of  his  flock,  the  female  youth.  The 
first  school  of  this  description,  which  we 
find  established  in  Cincinnati,  was  kept 
by  a community  of  “ Poor  Clares,”  lately 
arrived  from  Europe,  (1826)  some  of 
whom  subsequently  opened  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Allegheny  city,  near  Pitts- 
burg, and  in  Detroit.  Their  existence  in 
Cincinnati  was  brief,  but  they,  neverthe- 
less, rendered  important  services  to  reli- 
gion and  society.  The  continuance  of 
the  good  work,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  destitute  female  orphan, 
next  engaged  the  attention  of  the  good 
prelate.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  Emmitsburg,  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal,  which  was  made 
to  them  for  this  two-fold  purpose  j while, 
a little  later,  a branch  of  the  third  order 
of  Sl  Dominick,  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Rose,  in  Kentucky,  was  planted  at  Som- 


erset, in  Perry  coonty,  whose  sacred 
shade  has  ever  since  preserved  the  tender 
minds  of  the  young  girls  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  of  various  parts  of  the  diocess, 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  vice  and  error, 
and  whose  blessed  fruits  have  been  the 
constant  exhibition  and  practice  of  the 
purest  Christian  and  religious  virtues. 

The  Athenaeum,  now  better  known  a a 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  college  of  Sl 
Xavier,  and  the  adjoining  presbytery  and 
seminary,  were  the  next  monuments  that 
attested  the  progress  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
the  zeal  of  its  faithful  guardian  in  Ohio. 
The  academic  exercises  commenced  in 
the  first  named  institution,  on  the  17th 
October,  1831.  It  was  hoped  that  “ the 
number  and  proficiency  of  the  professors 
connected  with  the  Athenaeum  would 
insure  its  success  and  enable  it  to  sustain 
a respectable  standing  among  the  literary 
institutions  of  the  west.”  These  modest 
hopes  were  hardly  realized.  If  its  desti* 
nies  could  have  been  confided  to  an  effi- 
cient faculty  of  clergymen,  secular  or 
regular,  exclusively  devoted  to  its  govern- 
ment and  interests,  it  might,  indeed,  have 
risen  at  once  to  eminence  and  fame.  But 
this  was,  at  the  time,  impossible,  and 
notwithstanding  the  devotedness  and  ac- 
knowledged ability  and  talents  of  the 
pastors  of  the  cathedral,  to  whom  its  pre- 
sidency was  successively  committed,  the 
absorbing  duties  of  the  ministry  were 
found  incompatible  with  the  care  which 
the  institution  claimed.  Every  order  of 
men  in  our  church  has  its  speciality.  As 
long  as  it  adheres  to  it,  it  will  prosper ; 
but  the  penally  of,  at  least,  partial  failure, 
is  sure  to  await  a departure  from  the 
object  of  its  institution.  The  condition  of 
the  Athenaeum,  while  it  was,  and  while 
it  could  be  but  half  cared  for,  was  another 
illustration  of  the  truism. 

The  buildings  thus  erected  were  the 
most  beautiful  in  Cincinnati.  To  none 
other  could  our  citizens  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  direct  the  critical  eye  of  the 
stranger,  as  a proof  of  our  improving 
taste  in  architecture,  or  a pledge  of  the 
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many  elegant  edifices  which  should,  one 
day,  deck  the  coronal  of  the  queen  city. 
Our  brethren  of  other  denominations  had 
no  greater  attraction  than  the  cathedral, 
and  on  every  Sunday  of  the  year  the 
cheering  spectacle  was  exhibited  to  the 
devout  clergy  and  the  faithful  flock,  of 
the  edifying  regularity  with  which  “Pro- 
testant Row,”  as  one  entire  line  of  pews, 
from  door  to  sanctuary,  was  styled,  was 
filled  with  hearers,  who  knew  how  “to 
behave  themselves  in  the  church  of  God,” 
and  of  whom  many  were  gathered  from 
the  devious  paths  of  unbelief  and  error 
into  the  “one  fold.” 

There  are  few  churches  in  our  country 
which  were  opened  under  better  auspices 
than  the  cathedral  of  Cincinnati — none 
whose  congregations  were  favored  by 
Almighty  God  with  more  pious,  eloquent 
and  devoted  pastors.  The  first  of  these, 
after  the  saintly  bishop,  was  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Austin  Hill,  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  vicar  general  of  the  diocess. 
He  was  a native  of  England,  and  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  After  finishing  his  classical 
education,  in  the  English  college  of  St. 
Omer’s,  in  France,  he  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  England,  but  finding 
his  salvation  exposed  to  innumerable 
dangers,  he  abandoned  the  career  of  arms 
and  all  hope  of  worldly  preferment  and 
glory,  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Kfhg 
of  kings.  In  quest  of  some  suitable  insti- 
tution in  which  he  might  qualify  himself 
for  the  holy  ministry,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  arrested  and  de- 
tained for  two  years,  a prisoner  of  state, 
in  Verdun.  After  his  release,  he  devoted 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  to  sacred 
studies,  in  the  college  of  Old  Hall  Green, 
England,  and  was  thence  induced  to 
travel  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
Dominican  convent  of  the  Minerva,  and 
after  two  years  of  preparation  took  the 
habit  of  the  order,  and  was  ordained  priest. 
Meantime,  his  wife,  for  Mr.  Hill  was 
married  when  he  formed  the  design  of 
serving  God  alone,  of  her  own  free  choice. 


entered  a convent  in  Belgium,  renouncing, 
like  her  husband,  all  the  delusive  pleasures 
of  this  short  life,  for  the  true  and  lasting 
joys  of  heaven.  The  grace  of  God,  dur- 
ing so  many  years  of  imprisonment  and 
study,  of  meditation  and  prayer,  of  heroic 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  excited  the  most 
ardent  desires  of  the  newly  ordained  priest 
to  imitate  the  first  apostles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and,  forsaking  all  things  for  thelov® 
of  the  Redeemer,  to  seek  and  save  the 
erring  souls  that  were  perishing  unpitied 
in  foreign  climes.  His  superiors  recog- 
nised in  the  zeal  that  inspired  him  the  call 
of  God,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
earnest  entreaties,  permitted  him  to  devote 
himself  for  life  to  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
missions,  than  which  none  were  thought 
at  that  period  more  destitute  or  more  inter- 
esting. From  his  first  arrival  on  our 
shores,  he  was  honored  with  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  his  superiors,  and 
the  affection  of  his  brethren,  whilst  his 
sermons,  which  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  heart,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  enriched  with  the  highest  ornaments 
of  Scriptural  and  patristic  knowledge* 
were  eagerly  followed  by  delighted  hearer* 
of  our  own  divine  faith,  as  well  as  anxious 
inquirers  for  revealed  truth.  For  nearly 
six  years  did  our  citizens  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  our  long  calumniated  doc- 
trines vindicated  by  so  apostolic  a preach- 
er, while  their  sanctity  was  illustrated  by 
the  holiness  of  his  life,  until  God  was 
pleased  to  call  him  from  labor  to  reward  in 
the  52d  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Canton, 
in  Stark  county,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  the  preceding  November,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1828,  and  was  buried,  as  he 
had  requested,  under  the  eaves  of  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  that  even  in 
death  he  might  continue  to  preach  the  hu- 
mility which  in  life  he  so  eloquently 
preached,  and  so  faithfully  practised.* 

•The  foll°wing  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  a 
plain  white  slab,  which  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory immediately  over  his  remains,  but  which  has 
since  been  transferred  with  them  to  the  centre  of 
the  cemetery  where  he  sleeps  surrounded  bv  his 
children.  ' 
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Another  father  of  our  infant  church  was 
the  Rev.  Raphael  Mu  nos.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Grenada  in  Spain,  made  his 
profession  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  the  same  city,  and  was 
ordained  priest  at  Alcala  la  Real,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1801,  by  Don  Em.  Fruxillo  Y 
Yuraddo,  grand  abbot  of  Alcala,  and 
bishop  in  partibus . In  1 8 1 5,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  confessors  to  the  royal  family  of 
Spain,  and  exercised  that  office  for  one 
year,  together  with  that  of  procurator 
general  of  his  province,  near  the  court. 
During  the  campaigns  of  the  English 
troops  in  Spain,  he  assisted  the  Irish  Cath- 
olic soldiers  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
merited  from  Major  Gen.  Capel  and  other 
distinguished  officers  the  most  flattering 
letters  of  recommendation.  In  1824,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  congregation 
of  the  propaganda,  and  the  general  of  his 
order  in  Spain,  to  attach  himself  to  the 
diocess  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  general,  and  afterwards  prior 
of  the  con  vent  of  St.  Rose  in  Kentucky.  F. 
Munos  labored  in  the  missions  of  Ohio 
for  nearly  six  years  with  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle.  His  pleasure  consisted  in  ex- 
plaining and  inculcating  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  that  end  he 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains.  Surrounded 
by  children  and  others  destitute  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  he  would  spend  entire 
weeks  in  the  cabins  of  the  interior,  re- 
moving ignorance,  and  replacing  it  by  the 

“ Relictis  Centario  castris 
Minerva  induit  arma 
Adscriptus  Dominici  choro 
Pa?ris  premit  vestigia 
Path  ignotis  in  sylvis 
Pius  milisque  ammo 
Clarus  et  ore  facundus 
Obiit  111.  Nonas  Sept.  MDCCCXXVIII. 
Pulveri,  eheu  ! fare  pul  vis 
Nova  dum  silet  tuba. 

A soldier  left  the  sounding  camp, 

For  holy  tl- oughts  came  o’er  him. 

And  gallant  mn,  with  martial  tramp, 
Unenvicd,  marched  before  him. 

Minerva’s  sacred  rhadc  he  sought, 

Then  loosed  the  s. vot'd  that  bonnd  him. 
And  war  was  hushed  in  siient  thought. 

And  priestly  robes  were  round  him. 


light  of  truth.  In  this  . city,  where  he 
chiefly  resided,  the  poor,  for  he  had  tntyn 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  and  medi- 
cine, consulted  him  in  all  the  diseases  of 
mind  and  body,  and  ever  found  him  a true 
Samaritan,  who  never  passed  them  by 
without  administering  all  the  relief  which 
his  means  and  knowledge  afforded,  or 
their  necessities  required.  The  converts 
and  others  whom  he  instructed  are  dis- 
tinguished amongst  us  by  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  catechism,  and  we  need 
scarcely  add,  their  conscientious  attach- 
ment to  the  faith,  and  fervent  observance  of 
all  the  duties  it  prescribes.  His  memory 
still  lives  in  their  grateful  and  pious  re- 
membrance, and  we  can  readily  believe 
the  testimony  which  they  render  to  his 
many  virtues,  when  they  tell  us  of  the 
“ tears  which  proclaimed  at  his  interment 
that  the  widow  had  lost  a friend,  the  or- 
phan an  advocate,  religion  one  of  its  fair- 
est ornaments,  and  the  diocess  of  Cincin- 
nati one  of  its  most  useful  missionaries.” 
Like  Mr.  Hill,  a faithful  laborer  for  six 
years  on  our  missions,  like  him  he  died 
(18th  July,  1830,)  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
His  remains  are  interred  in  the  church  of 
Sl  Xavier  (the  former  cathedral),  while 
his  spirit  we  have  little  doubt  is  associated 
with  those  of  his  earthly  fellow-laborers, 
now  made  perfect  in  heaven.* 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Hynes,  O.  P.f 
w^  ordained  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  in  the 
beginning  of  1824,  at  St.  Rose’s,  in  Ken- 

la  Dominic’s  holy  steps  he  trod. 

His  father’s  rules  he  cherished, 

And  raised  his  suppliant  voice  to  God, 

To  save  us  ere  we  perished. 

Through  him  in  woods  and  deserts  wild. 

For  ages  undiscovered, 

The  tear  was  wiped  from  sorrow’s  child. 
The  dove  of  mercy  hovered. 

In  life  beloved — his  virtues  flung 
A sacred  halo  o’er  us, 

And  thoughts  came  burning  from  his  tongue. 
And  faith  walked  pure  before  us. 

Oh,  hallowed  earth,  here  lightly  press. 

Till  time’s  last  trumpet  wake  him, 

Till  light  from  heaven  his  relics  bless. 

And  he  that  made  shall  take  him. 

* See  his  obituary  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany, 
vol.  x,  p.  55. 
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tacky,  with  the  permission  of  Bishop 
FlageL  He  was  immediately  after  his 
ordination  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  served  our  missions,  for  a short  time, 
with  signal  ability  and  success.  He  was 
subsequently  recalled  to  Europe  by  his 
superiors,  appointed  by  the  holy  see  co- 
adjutor administrator  of  Zante  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  in  the  Grecian  Islands,  and  is  at 
present  bishop  of  Leros,  and  administra- 
tor apostolic  of  British  Guiana. 

Other  venerable  names  might  be  added 
to  the  foregoing,  but  our  object  is  not  to 
eulogize  the  living,  but  to  commemorate 
the  departed,  to  offer  on  their  tombs,  or 
on  our  altars,  the  humble,  heartfelt  tribute 
of  our  Catholie  thanksgivings,  and  incite 
ourselves  to  imitate  their  example. 

Having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
deeply  and  solidly  in  the  chief  city  of  the 
diocess,  and  seen  the  glorious  spiritual 
edifice  rising  in  all  its  fair  proportions 
from  the  ground,  the  bishop  confided  its 
care  and  continuance,  with  solemn  ad- 
monition, to  other  hands,  and  departed 
from  home,  attended  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mu  Hon, 
to  visit  his  flock  scattered  over  the  wilds 
of  the  north-western  territory.  The  ene- 
my of  mankind  beheld  with  envy  the 
inroads  of  the  cross  on  his  usurped  do- 
minions in  this  part  of  the  new  world, 
and  he  therefore  excited  the  passions  of 
friends  and  foes  to  arrest  its  progress.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  against  the  re- 
mote settlement  of  Green  Bay,  where,  in 
the  absence  of  a pastor,  an  adventurer 
named  Fauvel,  calling  himself  an  ecclesi- 
astic in  minor  orders,  attempted  to  intro- 
duce serious  abuses,  and  practised  various 
deceits  on  the  people.  He  was  the  same 
individual,  we  believe,  who  had  managed 
to  take  with  him  a few  simple  Indians  to 
Europe,  some  years  previously,  and  avail 
himself,  by  their  exhibitions,  to  collect 
money  on  various  pretences.  The  presence 
and  the  instructions  of  the  bishop  and  his 
worthy  attendant  soon  drove  the  wolf 
from  the  fold.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Ascension  that  the  bishop  arrived  among 
his  forest  children.  The  tidings  spread 
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like  lightning,  over  wood  and  water,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  festival  canoes 
were  seen  gliding  in  every  direction,  over 
lake  and  river,  bringing  their  joyful  occu- 
pants, in  richest  gladness,  towards  the 
chapel.  After  remaining  a sufficient  time 
to  confirm  this  innocent  people  in  the 
faith,  the  bishop  next  proceeded  to  Arbre 
Croche,  forty-five  miles  from  Machinaw. 
As  he  neared  the  shore  in  his  barge  a 
procession,  which  had  organized  in  the 
village,  was  seen  winding  down  the  steep 
declivity  to  the  lake,  to  welcome  the  chief 
pastor.  A youth,  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  bore  the  national  flag  in  front  of 
the  procession,  which  was  composed  of  a 
deputation  of  qbout  fifty  Indians,  headed 
by  a chief  who  bore  a large  silver  cross 
on  his  breast,  as  a mark  of  distinction, 
and  whose  name  was  Assaganae.  Hav- 
ing assisted  the  bishop  in  landing,  he 
knelt,  with  all  bis  followers,  to  receive 
the  benediction,  and,  in  a few  moments 
more,  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  they  re- 
paired to  the  chapel,  which  was  rudely 
constructed  of  poles,  fastened  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  bark,  to  thank 
the  Great  Spirit  for  the  visit  of  their  reli- 
gious father,  and  to  offer  up  their  evening 
prayer,  which  the  chief  recited,  apparently 
with  much  devotion,  in  theirown  (Ottawa) 
language.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
silvery  toned  chapel  bell  sent  the  sweet 
music  of  the  “ Angelus,”  to  tell  to  every 
ear  and  heart  how  “ God  had  visited  his 
people.”  The  bishop  immediately  after 
commenced  to  hear  confessions,  by  an 
interpreter  of  their  own  choice,  a male 
for  the  men  and  a female  for  the  women, 
continuing  his  pious  labors  until  noon, 
when  all,  who  were  prepared,  were 
admitted  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
eucharist  and  confirmation.  At  the  ele- 
vation the  entire  congregation,  with  a 
harmony  and  sweetness  of  voice  but  rarely 
surpassed,  sang  a hymn  in  honor  of  the 
holy  sacrament.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  twenty  persons  confirmed ; twelve 
new  converts  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dejean  were  baptized,  two  of  whom 
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Were  chiefs,  and  three  couples  were  mar* 
vied.  A temperance  society,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  who 
had  banded  together  to  discountenance 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  who  assured 
the  bishop  that  their  number  was  daily 
receiving  new  accessions,  were  felicitated 
by  him  on  the  victory  they  had  achieved 
over  one  of  the  worst  enemies,  and  stren- 
uously exhorted  to  perseverance.  Two 
young  ladies.  Miss  Bailie  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams, of  mixed  blood,  rendered  the  most 
important  aid  to  this  mission,  by  instruct- 
ing the  female  Indians  of  the  congregation. 

All  the  attention  that  his  various  en- 
gagements would  permit,  beiug  given  to 
this  interesting  mission,  the  bishop  next 
proceeded  to  Mackinaw.  The  heroic  ex- 
ploit of  a Presbyterian  missionary,  named 
Ferry,  who  had  succeeded,  after  five 
years  of  constant  effort,  to  force  a poor 
Indian  woman  to  discontinue  her  prepa- 
ration for  baptism  in  the  Catholic  church, 
having  been  trumpeted  forth,  in  the 
“ Missionary  Herald,”  as  a signal  victory 
over  popery.  Rev.  Mr.  Mullon  took  occa- 
sion to  expose  the  artifices  by  which 
the  pretended  conversion  was  contrived. 
They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  this 
resolute  clergyman  need  not  to  be  here 
informed  how  well  the  good  deed  was 
done.  Mackinaw  being  a central  station, 
many  of  the  congregation  of  Arbre  Croche 
went  thither  to  attend  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  to  satisfy  their  ardent  longings 
for  the  bread  of  life.  The  missionaries 
remained  amongst  them  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
precepts  of  our  religion,  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  the  holy  sacraments,  and  the 
dispositions  required  for  their  worthy  re- 
ception, were  explained  in  the  most  im- 
pressive and  satisfactory  manner.  Sixty 
persons  were  admitted  to  communion  and 
the  same  number  was  confirmed. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  bishop 
perceived,  more  than  ever,  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Christian  religion  by  mis- 
sionaries taken  from  among  themselves. 


For  this  purpose  he  selected  two^highly 
interesting  youths,  whose  parents  con- 
sented to  their  consecrating  themselves  to 
the  holy  ministry.  They  were  William 
Maccodabinasse  and  Augustine  Haroeiin* 
The  holy  father,  by  his  letter  of  the  14th 
April,  1832,  signified  the  “ utmost  pleas- 
ure at  giving  his  assent  to  their  recep- 
tion into  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
be  instructed  in  sacred  literature;  and 
when  they  were  presented  to  his  holiness, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  eternal  city,  he 
embraced  them  with  his  usual  benignity 
and  condescension,  and  exhorted  them 
with  paternal  solicitude,  to  pursue  their 
course  of  studies  with  courage  and  alac- 
rity.” The  Cardinal  Prefect  Pedicini, 
who  furnished  these  interesting  details,  in 
his  letter  of  the  28th  July,  1832,  added: 
“ these  youths  evince  such  natural  endow- 
ments and  show  such  zeal  for  the  propa- 
gation of  religion  among  their  own  people, 
as  to  induce  us  to  hope  that  they  will 
become  most  useful  priests.”  Alas!  that 
these  pious  and  reasonable  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Maccodabi- 
nasse, after  a few  years’  study,  died  in 
Rome,  and  ill  health  compelled  his  com- 
panion to  return  to  his  home,  where  he 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  tribe,  but  has 
relapsed  into  the  habits  of  life  of  the  In- 
dian. This,  we  believe,  was  the  only 
effort  made  on  this  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  to  elevate  the  native 
Indian  to  the  sacerdotal  state. 

From  Mackinaw  the  bishop  reached 
Detroit,  where,  after  an  entire  week  spent 
in  the  confessional  and  in  instructing  the 
youth  in  Christian  doctrine,  fifty  made  their 
first  communion  in  the  church  of  St.  Ann, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  confirmed. 
The  church  in  Detroit  was  then  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard. 
This  learned  and  pious  clergyman  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  received  his  ecclesi- 
astical education  in  the  seminary  of  Sc 
Sulpice,  in  Paris.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  he  emigrated,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Abbe  Emery,  superior 
general  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  to 
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this  country,  where  he  accepted  the  place 
of  professor  of  mathematics,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified,  in  St.  Mary’s 
college,  Baltimore.  In  1792  he  was  sent 
to  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry, 
chiefly  among  the  Canadian  French,  who 
were  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in 
that  town  and  its  vicinity.  His  success  in 
this  distant  field  inspired  the  hope  that  he 
could  organize  a congregation  and  build  a 
church  in  Detroit,  where  the  presence  of 
an  energetic  missionary  was  much  needed 
among  people  from  the  same  country,  who 
were  otherwise  much  exposed  to  make 
shipwreck  both  of  faith  and  morals.  These 
hopes  were  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned 
with  complete  success  when  Mr.  Richard, 
who  had  established  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  N.  W.  Territory,  and  com- 
menced the  first  newspaper,  called  the 
“ Michigan  Essay,”  became  obnoxious  to 
the  British  by  his  fearless  advocacy  of 
American  principles  and  denunciations  of 
the  tyranny  of  England,  was  violently 
seized  by  the  enemy  fin  1812),  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Sandwich  (near  Detroit),  in  U. 
Canada.  Like  his  illustrious  predecessor, 
St.  Paul,  he  knew,  and  made  all  around 
him  feel,  that  at  least  “the  Word  of  God 
was  not  bound,”  for  he  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  preach  the  truths  of 
salvation,  and  zealously  used  his  influ- 
ence over  the  savage  allies  of  the  enemy 
to  save  American  prisoners  from  torture. 
On  his  return  to  Detroit,  the  consequence 
of  the  devastating  policy  of  the  war  was 
seen  in  an  extreme  dearth  of  food,  border- 
ing on  famine,  to  which  his  people  were 
reduced.  His  first  attention  was,  there- 
fore, imperiously  demanded  for  the  relief 
of  their  temporal  wants.  He  purchased  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  distrib- 
uted them  gratuitously  to  all  who  were  in 
need,  and  as  long  as  the  scarcity  lasted,  so 
long  did  his  untiring  charity  continue  to  be 
the  living  providence  of  the  destitute.  In 
1817  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  large, 
and  not  very  architectural,  church  of  St. 
Ann.  In  1823  he  was  chosen,  as  the  man 


in  whom  the  people  of  the  territory  most 
confided,  a delegate  to  congress.  His  de- 
meanor in  the  house  commanded  much 
respect.  He  spoke  little,  but  that  little 
wisely,  and  did  much  for  his  constituents 
and  for  the  union.  Well  did  the  Detroit 
Courier  say  of  him:  “Though  a Eu- 
ropean by  birth,  he  was  an  American  in 
feeling:  always  evincing  a firm  attach- 
ment to  American  institutions  and  repub- 
lican principles.  The  influence  which 
he  exerted,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  late  war,  evinced  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  extent  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  value 
he  placed  upon  American  liberty.”  Mr. 
Richard,  who  had  thus  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  a good  priest  and  a good  citizen, 
died  as  every  Catholic  priest  desires  to  do, 
the  victim  of  his  charity.  He  was  taken 
ill  of  the  cholera  while  unremittingly  at- 
tending on  the  sick  with  that  disease,  and 
died  after  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament, 
with  the  words  of  holy  Simeon  on  his  lips : 
“ Noio,  O Lord,  dost  thou  dismiss  thy  ser- 
vant, according  to  thy  word , in  peace.91 
His  death  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  flock 
who  were  blessed  with  such  a pastor 
largely  partook  of  his  own  spirit,  and  that 
the  interests  of  religion  in  such  hands 
were  safe.  The  bishop,  during  his  sojourn 
among  them,  enjoyed  the  highest  conso- 
lations of  which  the  episcopal  ministry  is 
susceptible,  and  when  he  left  to  visit  St. 
Paul’s,  fifteen  miles  distant,  on  Lake  St 
Clair,  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  heart- 
felt expression  of  his  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  happy  condition  of  that  important  por- 
tion of  his  diocess.  On  this  journey  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard,  and  he 
confirmed  twenty  persons  at  St.  Paul’s. 

From  Detroit,  Rev.  Mr.  Mullon  was 
detached  to  Portland,  Lower  Sandusky, 
and  Tiffin,  in  which  places  he  spent 
twenty-three  days,  preaching  every  where 
with  much  effect,  while  Rev.  Mr.  Badin 
went  with  the  bishop,  in  his  visitation  of 
St.  Anthony’s,  on  the  river  Raisin,  where 
they  spent  six  days,  and  twenty-six  were 
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confirmed.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  St 
Joseph’s,  on  the  bay,  fifty  miles  from 
Detroit,  remaining  four  days,  continually 
occupied  with  their  sacred  duties ; thence, 
visiting  the  Indian  and  Canadian  families 
on  the  bay  shore,  they  descended  Mud 
creek  in  a canoe  to  the  Maumee,  slopping 
at  Fort  Meigs,  and  then  continuing  their 
route  to  Port  Clinton,  at  the  mouth  of 
Portage  river,  where  a lot  was  procured  on 
which  no  church  has  since  been  con- 
structed. Their  next  station  was  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Julian,  at  Tiffin,  where 


twenty  received  holy  communion,  and 
eight  were  confirmed.  Here  also  a lot  was 
secured,  and  a small  church  soon  after 
erected.  From  this  point  the  bishop  felt 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  Cincinnati, 
but  by  such  a route  as  to  afford  the  conso- 
lations and  the  graces  of  his  sacred  office  to 
his  children  who  dwelt  in  the  largest  num- 
bers by  the  way,  and  to  our  brethren  of 
other  creeds  or  name  the  opportunity  of 
hearing,  from  his  reverend  attendant,  the 
eloquent  and  authentic  exposition  of  our 
doctrines. 


MEMOIRS"  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  CARROLL, 

FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE. 

■T  B.  D.  CAMPBELL. 

Continued  from  page  38. 


HE  unfriendly  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  New  York 
to  the  Catholic  religion, 
down  to  the  year  1742, 
have  been  made  apparent 
by  the  extracts  from  his- 
tory furnished  in  former  numbers  of  these 
memoirs.  The  manifestation  of  popular 
feeling  on  the  trial  of  Rev.  John  Ury,  and 
his  melancholy  fate,  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  a Catholic 
congregation  in  that  city,  and  to  deter 
Catholics  from  settling  there.  According- 
ly we  find  no  record  of  any  movement  on 
their  part,  or  of  any  notice  of  them,  until 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  As  the  city 
remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  British 
during  the  whole  of  the  war.  Catholics 
there,  could  not  participate  in  the  religious 
freedom  then  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of  our 
country  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. The  author  of  “A  History  of  the 
Churches  of  all  Denominations  in  the  city 


of  New  York,”*  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : “ In  the  month  of  February,  1778, 
a large  armed  French  ship  was  taken  by 
the  British  near  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
sent  into  New  York  for  condemnation. 
Among  her  officers  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  De 
la  Motte,  a Catholic  priest  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  the  capacity  of  the  ship’s 
chaplain,  and  he,  with  the  other  officers, 
was  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  the  city, 
within  certain  limits,  on  his  parole  of 

* Rev.  Jonathan  Green  leaf,  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
labout  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  York, 
1846.  This  writer,  who  has  evidently  endeav- 
ored to  be  accurate,  has  fallen  into  two  errors  in 
hit  introductory  notice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  N.  Y.  The  first,  in  stating  that  “there 
was  even  a law  passed  in  one  instance  for  hanging 
every  Catholic  priest  who  should  come  volunta- 
rily into  the  colony,”  p.  331.  This  erroneous 
character  of  the  law  against  Catholics  was  first 
given,  however,  by  Smith  in  his  history  of  New 
York.  The  second  error  consists  in  stating,  in 
reference  to  the  trial  of  John  Ury,  that  “ there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  law  formerly  passed 
against  the  Catholics  toot  brought  into  vtew  at  alt 
in  this  case.*’  p.  332.  The  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  the  trial,  given  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  these  memoirs,  prove  the  contrary. 
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honor.  Mr.  De  la  Motte  was  solicited  by 
his  countrymen,  and  by  those  of  his  own 
faith,  to  hold  religious  service  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Being  ap- 
prised of  the  existence  of  some  prohibitory 
law,  he  applied  to  the  commandant  for 
permission,  which  it  seems  was  refused; 
but  not  understanding  the  language  very 
well,  Mr.  De  la  Motte  supposed  he  had 
obtained  the  permission,  and  proceeded  to 
hold  the  service.  For  this  he  was  arrested, 
and  kept  in  close  confinement  until  he  was 
exchanged.  Thus,  until  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  law,  and  while  the  English 
laws  were  in  force  in  the  country,  no 
Catholic  clergyman  wa9  allowed  to  offici- 
ate in  this  state ; but  after  the  war,  and 
when  the  independence  of  the  country 
was  acknowledged,  full  toleration  was  en- 
joyed, and  every  man  was  allowed  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.”* 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  for  Catholics, 
were  not  acquired  without  a struggle  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
New  York,  even  after  the  declaration  of 
our  national  independence.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  a part  of  our  early  history  as  Cath- 
olics, and  useful  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  that  liberality  which  has  led  to  the 
enlarged  freedom  of  religious  faith  and 
worship  which  characterizes  our  present 
republican  system. 

Congress  having,  on  the  31  st  of  May, 
1776,  recommended  the  several  states  to 
form  constitutions,  the  New  York  conven- 
tion met  for  that  purpose,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1777,  at  Kingston.  The  constitu- 
tion proposed,  gave  the  legislature  power 
to  naturalize  persons  coming  into  the  state 
of  New  York  on  taking  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance. John  Jayf  moved  that  a clause 
be  added,  requiring  them  “ to  abjure  and 
renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
all  and  every  foreign  king,  prince,  poten- 
tate, and  state,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.”  Messrs.  Morris  and  Living- 
ston, and  a few  others  of  the  convention, 

• P.  333. 

t Afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 

9* 


strongly  opposed  Mr.  Jay’s  measures,  but 
it  was  finally  carried,  and  thus  foreign 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship^ 

The  clause  granting  toleration,  brought 
up  for  consideration  on  the  20th  March, 
was  in  these  words : " The  free  toleration  cf 
religious  profession  and  worship  shall  for  ever 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  all  mankind .”  To 
this  beautiful  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
true  republican  liberty,  Mr.  Jay  proposed 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a proviso, 
but  this  haring  caused  considerable  debate, 
was  withdrawn,  and  he  proposed  the 
following  as  an  amendment  to  the  above 
declaration,  which  deserves  to  be  preserved 
as  a curiosity : — “ Except  the  professors  of 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  Home,  who 
ought  not  to  hold  lands  in,  or  be  admitted 
to  a participation  of  the  civil  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  this  state,  until 
such  time  as  the  said  professors  shall 
appear  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  state, 
and  there  most  solemnly  swear,  that  they 
verily  believe  m their  consciences  that  no 
pope,  priest,  or  foreign  authority,  hath 
power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  this  state 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  same ; and 
further,  that  they  renounce  and  believe  to 
be  false  and  wicked  the  dangerous  and 
damnable  doctrine  that  the  pope,  or  any 
other  earthly  authority,  hath  power  to  ab- 
solve men  from  their  sins,  described  in 
and  prohibited  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  particularly  that  no  pope, 
priest,  or  foreign  authority  on  earth,  hath 
power  to  absolve  them  from  the  obligation 
of  this  oath.”  After  a long  debate,  this 
extraordinary  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a majority  of  only  nine  votes. 

With  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  in  1783  all  opposition  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  by  Catholics  ceased, 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  all  legal  impediments  to 
the  performance  of  Catholic  worship  were 
then  effectually  removed.  Accordingly, 
the  few  Catholics  in  New  York  assem- 
bled, under  the  ministry  of  the  venerable 
•See  Journal  N.  T.  Convention,  p.  846. 
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Father  Farmer  of  Philadelphia,  during  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  former  city.* 

The  precise  date  of  his  first  visit  to  New 
York  is  not  known.  Tradition  says  that 
mass  was  celebrated  in  1781-2,  in  a loft 
over  a carpenter’s  shop,  near  Barclay 
street,  then  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York. 
Mass  was  also  celebrated  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Spanish  consul,  and  in  1785,  before  a 
church  was  built,  in  the  house  of  Don 
Diego  de  Gardoqui,  the  Spanish  embas- 
sador, then  residing  in  New  York,f  which 
city  was  the  temporary  seat  of  govern- 
ment Hardie,  in  his  description  of  New 
York,  says  : “ To  the  year  1784  and  1785 
our  Roman  Catholics  in  this  city  assem- 
bled in  such  places  as  they  could  hire  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
divine  worship  in  the  manner  prescribed.’’^ 
In  the  discourse  of  Bishop  Hughes,  on 
laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  theo- 
logical seminary,  he  states  that  a barn  out- 
side the  (then)  city  was  rented,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries. 
And  in  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf’s  book  before 
quoted,  he  designates  as  a place  of  meet- 
ing for  Catholic  worship  before  1786,  “ a 
building  erected  for  public  purposes  in 
Vauxhall  Garden,  on  the  margin  of  the 
North  River,”  and  adds : “ The  church 
not  being  well  accommodated  with  a 
place  of  worship,  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  * exchange,’  a building  then  standing 
at  the  lower  end  of  Broad  street,  and  occu- 
pied as  a court  room ; but  failing  in  this, 
measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a church  building.”# 

As  the  early  history  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  New  York  has  not  as  yet  been 
written,  and  the  names  and  events  identi- 
fied with  its  origin  have  been  incorrectly 
stated,  the  writer  proposes  to  supply  some 
materials  for  the  future  historian,  from  de- 
tached original  papers  now  before  him. 

A letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  to  his 

•See  vol.  iv,  p.  266,  3tc.,  for  a sketch  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  this  venerable  servant  of  God. 

f New  York  Packet,  November  7,  1785.  • 

f Hardie’s  New  York,  1627. 

$ Hist,  of  the  Churches  of  New  York,  pp.  333, 
334, 1846. 


friend  Charles  Plowden,  dated  the  15th  of 
December,  1785,  has  the  following  notice 
of  the  Catholic  congregation  in  N.  York  : 

• “I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
favor  of  June  6lh  on  the  23d  of  September. 
I had  left  home  the  day  before  on  a 
progress  to  administer  confirmation  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  in  the  upper 
country  of  the  Jersies  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  our  worthy  German  brethren  had 
formed  congregations. 

w That  at  New  York  begun  by  the  ven- 
erable Mr.  Farmer  of  Philadelphia,  he  has 
now  ceded  to  an  Irish  capuchin  resident 
there.  He  arrived  a few  months  before 
my  appointment  to  my  present  station,  and 
the  great  necessity  of  the  Catholics  there 
induced  me  to  give  a liberal  construction 
to  the  terms  of  my  authority,  and  approve 
him  upon  the  principle  of  his  being  in  the 
country  before  1 was  restrained  from  em- 
ploying any  for  the  time  to  come,  not  sent 
and  approved  by  the  propaganda.  The 
prospect  at  that  place  is  pleasing  on  the 
whole.  The  capuchin  is  a zealous,  pious, 
and  1 think,  humble  man.  He  is  not  in- 
deed so  learned  or  so  good  a preacher  as  I 
could  wish,  which  mortifies  his  congrega- 
tion, as  at  New  York,  and  most  other 
places  in  America,  the  different  sectaries 
have  scarce  any  other  test  to  judge  of  a 
clergyman  than  his  talents  for  preaching, 
and  our  Irish  congregations,  such  as  New 
Y ork,  follow  the  same  rule.  J ust  before  I 
got  to  that  place,  another  of  his  brethren 
arrived  from  Cork,  a man  of  good  educa- 
tion, as  he  appeared  to  me,  but  he  must 
remain  inactive  till  it  shall  please  your 
favorite  congregation  at  Rome  to  enlarge 
my  powers.” 

The  first  of  the  two  capuchins  referred 
to  in  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  letter  was  the 
Rev.  Father  Whelan,  who,  having  been  a 
chaplain  in  the  naval  service  of  France 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  on 
board  of  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  De  Grasse,  when  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Rodney,  in  April,  1782.  Father 
Whelan,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  dit- 
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charged  upon  his  parch,  and  returned  to 
his  native  country,  Ireland.  While  the 
French  fleet  was  lying  in  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola, in  the  year  1781,  Father  Whelan 
had  received  a grant  of  lands  in  Florida 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  and,  offering 
to  his  two  brothers  in  Ireland  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  these  lands,  he  induced 
them  to  accompany  him  to  America. 
Father  Whelan  arrived  in  New  York  in 
the  fall  of  1784.  His  arrival  was  com- 
municated to  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Farmer,  in  a letter  from  Philadelphia 
dated  the  8th  of  November,  1784,  in  the 
following  terms: 

“ A capuchin  friar  arrived  a few  weeks 
ago  in  New  York.  The  congregation  has 
received  him  for  a time,  and  allows  him, 
consequently,  a sustenance.  I warned 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  not 
trusting  themselves  to  him  without  your 
approbation.  He  has  a variety  of  very 
good  credentials,  which  I have  inspected. 
I found  no  fault  but  his  too  great  presump- 
tion to  act  as  if  he  had  legal  powers.  I 
checked  him  for  it.  He  had  no  other  but 
the  lame  excuse  that  your  reverence  had 
not  yet  received  your  powers.  They  ex- 
pect in  New  York  one  F.  Jones,  who  is 
said  to  be  a great  preacher  (which,  alas ! 
is  all  that  some  want  who  never  frequent 
the  holy  sacraments).  He  is  a confrere  to 
Mr.  Whelan,  the  above  mentioned  friar. 
If  in  your  discretion  your  reverence  thinks 
proper  to  give  Mr.  Whelan  faculties  fora 
timo  (at  least  for  the  reason  Mr.  Leonard 
Neale  told  me  they  had  to  abrogate  holy- 
days  in  England,  because  the  people 
would  not  observe  them),  please  to  let 
me  know  it  as  soon  as  convenient.1’ 

The  second  capuchin  mentioned  in  the 
leuer  was  Rev.  A.  Nugent.  The  clause 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  authority, 
to  which  he  refers,  was  so  construed, 
as  to  restrict  him  to  the  employment 
of  such  clergymen  only,  as  had  been 
recommended  or  approved  by  the  congre- 
gation of  the  propaganda  at  Rome.  This 
limitation  of  his  authority  was  objected 
to  by  the  English  Jesuits,  and  was  not 


approved  of  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
America.  But  subsequent  experience 
proved,  that  the  interests  of  religion  in  this 
country  would  have  been  promoted  by  its 
enforcement.  For,  as  the  rising  prospects 
of  America  offered  inducements  to  Eu- 
ropeans to  settle  in  this  country,  it  was 
natural  that  adventurers  among  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  other  professions,  would  flock 
to  our  shores ; and  as  there  were,  at  that 
time,  no  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  here,  the  old  world  must 
have  supplied  successors  to  the  respect- 
able body  of  Catholic  clergy,  then  per- 
forming missionary  duty  in  the  United 
Stales.  Had  a careful  scrutiny  of  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  all  the  can- 
didates from  Europe,  for  employment  in 
this  country,  been  exercised  by  the  sacred 
congregation,  before  clergymen  could  be 
incorporated  among  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, none  but  those  of  good  standing 
in  their  own  country,  would  have  had 
inducements  to  come  hither,  and  thus  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  would  have  been 
protected  from  many  of  the  most  painful 
and  annoying  events  of  his  ministry  ; and 
religion  would  have  escaped  scandals  that 
afflicted  faithful  Catholics,  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  their  church  in  the  United 
States. 

As  soon  as  the  wishes  of  the  Catholic 
body  in  the  United  States  were  understood 
at  Rome,  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  was  left  to  the 
exercise  of  his  own  discretion  in  the  em- 
ployment of  missionaries. 

The  Rev.  F.  Farmer,  who,  in  capacity 
of  vicar,  both  of  the  former  superior,  and 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  had  under  his  spirit- 
ual superintendence  not  only  the  Catholic 
congregations  of  Pennsylvania,  but  those 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York — thus  re- 
fers to  the  prudent  and  judicious  conduct 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  a letter  to  him, 
dated  Philadelphia,  November  8th,  1784. 

“The  person  1 recommended  to  your 
reverence,  I knew  but  very  little  of,  and 
really  no  more,  than  that  he  applied  to 
me  for  a place  in  this  mission  as  soon  as 
he  arrived. 
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“ It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  by 
your  letter  that  your  reverence  is  not  of 
that  too  easy,  and  too  complying  disposi- 
tion, which  has  betrayed  me  into  several 
false  steps.  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  gave 
you  a spirit  fit  and  necessary  for  your  post, 
I mean,  that  of  carefully  examining  before 
approbation.” 

Not  only  as  vicar,  but  also  as  founder 
of  the  little  Catholic  congregation  of  New 
York,  Father  Farmer  continued  to  take 
a deep  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  to  direct, 
and  visit  it,  until  a few  weeks  before  his 
death  in  1786.  From  his  letters,  the  most 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
that  little  flock — before  the  erection  of 
their  church  edifice — is  to  be  collected. 
In  a letter  of  21st  February,  1785,  he 
says,  “ The  Rev.  Mr.  Whelan,  from  New 
York,  writeth  to  me,  that  he  counts  about 
two  hundred.  I have  advised  him  to  write 
to  the  nuncio  at  Paris  for  a propaganda 
approbation,  which  letter  of  mine  the 
French  consul  has  sent  to  the  nuncio. 
But  I have  learned  since,  fiom  a friend  of 
mine  in  New  York,  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple there  are  scandalized  at  the  gentle- 
man’s taking  upon  him  to  hear  confes- 
sions, as  I,  when  there,  had  told  them  that 
he  had  no  powers.  He  did  so,  when  I 
was  there,  that  is,  he  heard  the  confession 
of  a couple  he  was  to  marry.  I gently 
checked  him  for  it,  for  fear  of  making  him 
think  I slighted  him  on  account  of  his 
order.  But  I see  now,  I should  not  have 
spared  him ; for  an  absolution  that  is  null 
could  not  have  put  the  couple  in  a state 
of  grace.  I intend,  as  soon  as  I get  leisure, 
to  write  to  him,  and  to  endeavor  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion. Si  Domino  placuerit,  I purpose  on 
my  return  from  the  iron  works  of  Jersey, 


to  go  again  to  New  York,  the  latter  end 
of  April,  when,  as  my  friend,  a mer- 
chant of  that  place,  writeth,  the  Catholics 
will  meet  and  receive  my  instructions.  I 
intend  to  set  out  from  Philadelphia  April 
the  10th,  which  I thought  necessary  to 
signify  to  your  reverence,  that  your 
answer  containing  necessary  instructions 
for  me  may  arrive  in  good  time.” 

Before  departing  on  his  missionary 
tour,  F.  Farmer  wrote  again  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll,  under  date  March  13th,  1785,  as 
follows  : 

“ About  three  weeks  ago,  I wrote  a let- 
ter to  your  reverence  concerning  Mr. 
Whelan  in  New  York;  but  doubting 
whether  the  post  delivered  it  to  Mr. 
Sewal,  to  whom  I had  sent  it  enclosed ; I 
found  it  necessary  to  inform  your  rever- 
ence shortly,  that  the  above  mentioned 
gentleman  takes  upon  him  to  hear  con- 
fessions. I lately  wrote  to  him  to  make 
him  sensible  of  the  illegality  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  their  utter  invalidity  quoad 
materiam  necessarians  confession is.  More- 
over, I am  informed  that  he  says  two 
masses  every  Sunday,  and  I suppose  also 
holy  day.  And  he  did  the  same  on  All 
Souls  while  I was  at  the  place,  as  far  as  I 
remember.  I intend,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  to  be  in  that  city ; be  pleased  to 
send  me  necessary  instructions  concern- 
ing him,  and  also  a letter  to  him  if  thought 
proper.  When  I was  there  last  fall,  I in- 
formed several  friends  of  his  want  of 
power  to  hear  confessions;  I also  wrote, 
the  2d  of  December  last,  a letter  to  one  of 
my  acquaintances  there  with  information 
that  no  clergyman  arriving  in  that  city 
could  exercise  such  functions  unless  under 
the  direction  or  appointment  of  the  apos- 
tolic prefect.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdtocess  or  Baltimore. — Brothers  cf 
8t.  Patrick. — The  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Patrick  inform  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore  that* 
at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  James  Dolan,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Most.  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop, they  have  established  a branch  of  their 
society  in  this  city,  and  that  they  will  in  a few 
weeks  open  a novitiate  in  the  house  of  the 
brotherhood  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  church. 
This  society  was  established  in  the  county 
Carlow,  Ireland,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney, 
in  the  year  1808,  to  afford  the  faithful  youth  of 
his  diocess  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a solid 
and  religious  education.  The  rules  of  the 
society  were  afterwards  revised  by  the  talented 
and  learned  Bishop  Doyle,  who  was  a father 
and  friend  to  the  community.  There  are  at 
present  three  houses  of  the  society  in  Ireland. 
The  brothers  are  bound  for  ever  by  the  three 
religious  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty,  uniting  with  them  the  important  ob- 
ject for  which  the  society  was  established — 
“ the  religious  and  moral  education  of  Catholic 
children.” 

The  brothers  in  Baltimore  intend  to  carry 
out  their  rules,  and  it  will  be  their  constant 
care  to  give  the  children  entrusted  to  them  a 
good  solid  education,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
bring’ them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and 
make  them  worthy  members  of  the  holy  Cath- 
olic church.  The  object  of  St.  Patrick’s  school 
is  not  to  make  money,  for  tbe  brothers  are 
bound  by  the  vow  of  poverty,  yet  they  charge 
those  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  as  they  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  income  of  their  school  for  their 
support,  and  they  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  being  a burden  on  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. 

The  brothers  announce  with  pleasure  that 
their  school  is  ever  open  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  “ without  money  and  without  any  price,” 
that  the  poorest  children  are  welcomed  toith  open 
arm*,  and  receive  every  attention.  The 
brothers  will  exert  themselves  to  make  all  who 
attend  their  schools  rich  in  knowledge  and 


piety,  and  preserve  their  youthful  minds  from 
being  polluted  by  the  errors  of  the  world. 
Brotherhood  or  St.  Patrick,  ) 

Baltimore,  Jan.  15lh,  1647.  \ 

Annual  Report  of  St.  Mary 'e  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  tn  Baltimore. 

December  31,  1846. 

By  balance  on  hand, $ 648  77 

By  proceeds  of  concert, .#  166  62 

By  collection  at  cathedral  by  sermon,  814  60 
By  do  at  St.  Joseph’s  church,  15  00 
By  do  at  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  28  02 

By  donations, 124  76 

By  do  through  Rev.  Mr.  Randanne,  60  00 

By  proceeds  of  sale, 15  00 

By  amount  received  on  account  of 

the  building, 22  00 

By  annual  subscription 673  69 

By  amount  made  by  the  orphans  by 

sewing,. 115  13 

By  amount  made  by  the  orphans  by 

book  folding, 274  96 

By  amount  of  orphans’  charity  box,  107  18 
By  do  from  the  orphans’ relations,  157  50 
By  legacy  from  Miss  Lydia  Wilson,  100  00 
By  donation  through  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Woodley 28  00 

#2,83 8 08 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1846. 

To  cash  paid  for  groceries  and 

provisions #1,079  28 

To  cash  paid  for  clothing  and  shoes,  618  46 
To  do  do  repairs  and  incidentals,  41127 

To  do  do  for  fuel, 117  87 

To  do  do  for  interest  on  loan,  180  00 

#2,406  86 

There  have  been  received  since  the  above 
date  two  hundred  and  eighty  eight  dollars  and 
ninety- two  cents,  and  there  have  been  paid  out 
by  the  treasurer  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 


dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 

Number  of  orphans  in  the  bouse, 88 

do  do  received, 18 

do  do  placed  out, 1 

Number  of  day  scholars, 150  , 

Baltimore,  January  12,  1647. 
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Li»t  of  Subscriber*  to  Si.  Mary**  •dtylum  for 
the  year  1846. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  $10,  Rev.  Mr.  Cha- 
kert  10,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol  6,  Rev.  Mr. 
Coskery  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey  6,  Rev.  Mr. 
Randanne  5,  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan  5,  Rev.  Mr.Mc- 
Colgan  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Fredet  6,  Rev.  Mr.  Ray- 
monds, Rev.  Mr.  Oliver  Jenkins  5,  Rev.  Mr. 
White  2.50  cts..  Rev.  Mr.  Knight  2,  Rev.  Mr. 
Verot  2,  Rev.  T.  M.  Jenkins  2,  St.  Mary’s  col- 
lege 20,  John  Eager  Howard  50,  Silas  Marean 
20,  Wm.  Kennedy  10,  T.  D.  Tonge  (donation) 
14.59  cts.,  Solomon  Hillen  5,  Capt.  Charles 
Welsh  15,Thos.  Meredith  5,  Thos.  C.  Jenkins 
5,  James  W.  Jenkins  5,  Mark  W.  Jenkins  5, 
Joseph  W.  Jenkins  5,  Edward  and  Helena 
Jenkins  5,  Austin  Jenkins  5,  Alfred  Jenkins 
5,  Ed.  F.  Jenkins  5,  M.  Courtenay  Jenkins  5, 
Robert  Jenkins  5,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins  5,  Mrs. 
Z.  C.  Lee  5,  Miss  R.  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Ford  5,  Miss  E.  M.  Jenkins  5,  Mr.  Silas  Mo- 
re an  (donation)  20,  Mrs.  Caton  5,  Mrs.  Me- 
Tavash  5,  Mrs.  Harper  6,  Miss  Harper  5, 
Mrs.  John  Howard  6,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Read  5, 
Mrs.  Charles  Carroll  5,  Mrs.  Wm.  Tiffany  5, 
George  Tiffany  6,  Henry  Tiffany  5,  Mr.  Buon- 
aparte 5,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Williamson  5,  Charles 
Marean  5,  Dr.  Frick  5,  Mrs.  Chas.  Tiernan  5, 
Mrs.  P.  Tiernan  5,  Mrs.  George  Carroll  5, 
Mrs.  Barrett  5,  Mrs.  Dr.  Stewart  5,  Ambrose 
White  5,  John  Walsh  6,  John  Daley  5,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Elder  5,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hillen  5,  Mr. 
Thos.  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  John  Hunter  5,  Mr.  B. 
Sanders  5,  Mrs.  B.  Sanders  5,  Mrs.  John  K. 
Randall  5,  John  H.  Hunter  5,  Miss  Mary  Lo- 
retta Hunter  5,  T.  Kelly  &.  Son  5,  John  Baker 
5,  Miss  Landry  5,  Mr.  Veasy  Ward  5,  Ignatius 
Pike  5,  Mrs.  Maher  5,  Judge  Legrand  6,  Do- 
nation 6,  Mr.  B.  R.  Spalding  5,  Col.  Thomp- 
son 5,  Mrs.  P.  McKanna  5,  John  W.  Sanders 
5,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Gosncll  6,  Jos.  A.  Sawyer, 
through  C.  H.  R.,  12,  Mrs.  Dr.  Aitken  5,  Miss 
Ellen  Ford  4,  Miss  H.  A.  Spalding  5,  Mr.  T. 
P.  Scott  3,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Scott  3,  Mr.  Stillinger 
5,  Mrs.  F.  Lucas  5,  John  Ik  Charles  M'Colgan 
8,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Howard  8,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Walbach  8,  Mrs.  Mary  Bose  8,  Wm.  Lucas  3, 
Miss  Margt.  Norris  3.50  cts.,  John  Murphy  8, 
Henry  Pike  8,  Fred.  Crey  8,  E.  J.  Sanders  5, 
Mrs.  Atkinson  5,  Edward  Boyle  8,  Col  M. 
fiensinger  3,  James  V.  Wagner  3,  Richard 
McConn  8,  Mrs.  George  Law  2.50  cts.,  Mrs. 
Basil  Elder  5,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Elder  2,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Elder  2.50,  Mrs.  John  O'Donnell  5,  Miss  De 
Cbeteauden  5,  Miss  Jackson  8,  Mrs.  Wilson 3, 


Alexandrine  Sannier  8,  Mrs.  Gegan  I,  Mis. 
Ferdinand  Chatard  8,  Mrs.  Frederick  Chatard 
8,  Mrs.  F.  Lucas  2.80  cts., Francis  Neale  2.50, 
Mrs.  P.  Gould  8,  Miss  Sarah  Jenkins  2,  Mr. 
Donavan  2,  Mr.  Sarsfield  4,  Donation  through 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Randanne  2,  A friend  2,  Miss  J. 
Shorb  2,  Mr.  Servary  2,  Mr.  G.  T.  Rosensteel 
2,  Mrs.  Hitzelberger  2,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welsh 
8,  Mrs.  John  H.  Hunter  8,  Charles  V.  Martin 
8,  John  W.  Wilson  2,  Henry  Staylor  2,  Geo. 
Webb  2,  Mrs.  Conolly  2,  Jonathan  Mullan  2, 
Mrs.  Emily  Hillen  8,  Mrs.  Robert  Hickley  2, 
Isaac  Hartman  2,  Hugh  Brady  2,  Mrs.  Myers 
1.50  cts..  Miss  S.  A.  Smith  2,  Hugh  Me- 
Evoy  1.60  cts.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heuisler  2, 
Mrs.  Mary  Heuisler  1,  Mrs.  Charles  Simon  1.50 
cts.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenkins  1.50  cts.,  Mrs.  Board- 
ly  1,  Mr.  Holland  1,  Mrs.  Seche  l,Mrs.  Davis 
1,  Mr.  McSherry  1,  Mrs.  Dickehut  1,  Mrs. 
McKew  2,  Miss  Cottringer  1,  Francis  McEvoy 

I,  James  McGyrke  1,  Mr.  Baroacloe  1,  Chas. 
Coyle  1,  Mr.  Foley  1,  Mr.  Connoly  1,  Mr. 
Callan  1,  Mr.  P.  Laurenson  1,  Mrs.  Conolly  2, 
Mrs.  Sander  1.50  cts.,  Mrs.  Wall  1.50,  Mrs.J. 
Walter  1.50,  Mrs.  J.  McGreevy  1.50,  Mis.  A. 

J.  McGreevy  1.50,  Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  1.50, 
Mrs.  Strohra  1,  Mrs.  Dunlevy  1,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Raborg  1,  Mr.  J.  Victory  1,  Mr.  M.  Doyle  1, 
Mr.  Clautice  1,  Dr.  Baker  1,  Mrs.  Foley  1,  Mr. 
McKenna  1,  Mrs.  Salyburg  1,  Mrs.  Anderson 
1,  Mr.  P.  Majors  1,  Mrs.  Druse  1,  Danl.  Coo- 
nan  1,  Mrs.  Able  1,  Miss  S.  McColm  1,  Mrs. 
R.  Hickley  1,  Jas.  Shannessy  1,  Mrs.  Julia 
Kelly  1,  Mr.  Sullivan  1,  Mrs.  Menzies  1,  Mrs. 
Noel  1,  John  Mullan  1,  Mr.  T.  Kelly  1, 
Michael  Concannon  1,  Mrs.  Murphy  1,  Mrs. 
Griffin  1,  Mrs.  M’Donald  1,  Mrs.  Damman  1, 
Mrs.  Hastings  1,  Mrs.  Servary  1,  Mrs.  Magraw 

I,  Mrs.  Clayton  1,  Mr.  Merritt  1,  Mrs.  Ait- 
ken 1,  Owen  Donnely  1,  Mrs.  Macauley  1, 
Mr.  L.  Gross  1,  John  Haney  1,  Mrs.  EHen 
Eisler  1,  Mrs.  Logue  1,  Mrs.  A.  Keenan  1, 
Mrs.  Baker  1,  Mr.  Johnson  ],  Miss  R.  Mc- 
Gwiken  1,  Mrs.  Dowson  1,  Mr.  Bechtal  1, 
Miss  C.  Burton  1,  P.  McGuirk  1,  Miss  Julian 
Toole  1,  Mrs.  Stapleton  1,  Edmund  Butler  1, 
Mrs.  Rosensteel  1,  Mrs.  Thompson  1,  Mrs.  M. 

J.  Demoune  1,  Mrs.  Ragan  1,  Mrs.  Richards 
1,  Mrs.  King  1,  Mrs.  G.  Ennis  1,  Mr.  Bour- 
saud  1,  Miss  Sophia  May  1,  Miss  McGinnis  1, 
Miss  Raphael  75  cts.,  Miss  Deimas  75,  Misi 
Mary  J.  Howard  75,  Miss  Frances  N.  Howard 
75,  Mr.  P.  Hughes  25,  Mrs.  Mullan  25,  Mrs. 
Ryley  50,  Miss  Cornprop  50,  Mrs.  McEwen  00, 
Miss  Kitty  Quigley  45,  Mrs.  Rodolpb  50,  Mrs. 
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Bldr  50,  Nn.  McSweeny  55,  Mrs.  Cater  SK 
Mrs.  Magraw  55,  Mrs.  Gmcdelmeyer  25.  Mrs. 
Hendricks  25,  Mrs.  Nefferman  25,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey 25,  Mrs.  Collins  12},  Cash  44,  Rot. 
Tbos.  O’Neil  #10  (donation.) 

Those  amongst  the  subscribers  who  are  in 
arrears  will  please  pay  up  without  delay,  as  the 
asylum  is  in  very  great  need  of  aid. 

Young  Catholic *s  Friend  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society  held  December  1, 1846, 
Rev.  Dr.  Dampboux  of  Baltimore  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hitzelberger  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  were  elected 
honoiary  members,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men active  members : T.  Parkin  Scott,  Dr.  W. 
£.  A.  Aikin,  Rev.  Michael  Slattery,  Rev.  A. 
J.  Alder,  Jos.  A.  Beavan,  L.  G.  Quinlan, 
Nimrod  Lenette,  Charles  L.  Schifferstein,  Ber- 
nard C.  Reed,  A.  V.  Cherbonier,  T.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin ; and  at  a meeting  held  January  4th, 
the  following  additional  members  were  elected: 
Lewis  Holler,  James  Burns,  Theodore  Schif- 
ferstein,  Wm.  Gill,  Louis  Merceret. 

D roc  as  s of  New  Osleans. — Ordination. 
December  2l9t,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  con- 
ferred the  minor  orders  and  the  subdeaconate 
upon  Wm.  Simon  Rominger,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Ursuline  convent. — Prop.  Cath. 

Confirmation. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
the  church  of  Faust  riviere , parish  of  Point 
Coupee,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Advent. 
Sixty-four  persons,  previously  prepared  by 
their  pastor,  the  Abbe  Jamey,  were  the  re- 
cipients of  the  sacrament. 

On  the  9th  of  December  there  was  a public 
distribution  of  premiums  in  the  female  institu- 
tion of  St.  Michael,  conducted  by  the  religious 
ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  ThU  institution 
is  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  having  had, 
'during  the  past  year,  more  than  a hundred 
scholars. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  New  Orleans  presided  over  a simi- 
lar distribution  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  young 
ladies  attached  to  the  schools  at  Donaldson- 
ville,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. About  two  years  ago  a novitiate  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  from  St.  Joseph’s,  Emmits- 
burg,  was  established  at  Donaldsonville ; and 
we  learn  with  pleasure,  from  the  Propagateur, 
that  it  has  fully  succeeded  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  com- 
mencement. Sixty  young  ladies  frequent  the 
school  attached  to  the  novitiate. — Calk.  Jtdvo- 
emit. 


Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Dedication .— 
We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Telegraph  that 
St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  beiog  a large  and  lofty 
room  of  seventy  by  thirty  feet,  in  the  spacious 
school  bouse  built  by  the  German  Catholics 
(we  need  not  prefix  Roman  to  Catholic,  for 
there  are  none  but  Roman  Catholics  here, 
none  that  deserve  that  glorious  name),  at  the 
corner  of  Linn  and  Laurel  streets,  was  blessed 
recently  by  Rev.  Mr.  Unterthiner,  O.  S.  F. 

Orphan  Asylum. — The  receipts  of  St.  Peter’s 
Orphan  Asylum  during  the  past  year,  were 
$2,021  03}  ; expenditures,  $2,322  62.  Com- 
paring receipts  and  expenditures  we  see  a debt 
due  by  the  asylum  of  $301  53f,  which  debt  is 
now  liquidated  by  the  collection  of  last  Sunday, 
and  a f riend  paid  $23.  Particulars  of  said  col- 
lection will  be  given  in  our  next  annual  report. 

There  have  been  admitted  during  the  past 
year  twenty-one  orphans;  twenty-eight  left 
the  asylum.  Some  were  placed  in  eligible 
situations,  others  with  relations. 

There  are  ninety-three  at  present  in  the 
asylum;  during  the  year  they  havs  varied 
from  ninety-two  to  ninety-eight. 

Nearly  six  hundred  have  been  in  the  asy- 
lum . — C.  Telegraph , January  14. 

Diocess  or  New  Yoax.— Fire. — The  Ger- 
man Catholic  church  of  St.  John’s,  in  30th 
street,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  last  Sunday 
morning,  between  6 and  7 o’clock.  The  fire 
was  communicated  from  the  burning  of  a sta- 
ble in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  accident. 
We  understand  that  the  church  and  the  organ 
were  both  fully  insured. — N.  Y.  F.  Journal . 

Diocess  of  Mobile. — To  the  Editors  of  the 
Catholic  Magazine. — Gentlemen : The  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  Florida  (Tallabasse) 
Sentinel , of  January  5th,  will  explain  itself. 

“ The  Ruined  Church. — Passing,  a few  days 
since,  by  the  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins 
of  the  once  neat  aud  tasteful  Catholic  church* 
which  adorned  our  city,  we  observed  with 
some  curiosity  that  the  front  and  rear  walls 
which,  immediately  after  the  wood  work  had 
been  consumed,  inclined  so  far  outward  that 
the  crowd  of  spectators  waited  some  time  in 
expectation  to  see  them  tumble,  had  righted 
again  to  a perfect  perpendicularity,  and  sur- 
mounted with  their  iron  crosses  stood  naked 
and  erect  in  something  like  monumental  ma- 
jesty, as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  flame*  and 
a token  of  promise  for  the  future.  We  accept 
the  omen  in  behalf  of  our  Catholic  friends,  and 
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trait  that  however  inauspicious  circumstances 
may  appear,  they  will  not  be  long  deprived  of 
a place  to  worship  alter  the  custom  of  their 
lathers.  The  church  just  destroyed  was  a 
more  than  ordinary  achievement  of  the  hand- 
ful who  profess  this  faith  in  Tallahasse.  They 
are  few  and  generally  poor;  but  the  church 
they  had  built  would  have  been  deemed  an  or- 
nament to  any  village  in  this  country.  In  style 
it  was  of  the  old  English  Gothic,  of  which 
there  are  certainly  but  few  specimens  in  the 
United  States ; and  the  quaint  antique  air  of  the 
structure  was  certainly  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  ancient  organization  and  usages  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  building  was  of 
brick,  neatly  stuccoed  and  beautifully  finished 
throughout.  A bell,  which  had  been  pro- 
cored,  fortunately  was  not  hung  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  and  this,  together  with  a few  mov- 
able appurtenances,  are  all  that  was  saved, 
while  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  a small  debt 
yet  remains  to  be  paid  the  builder.  The 
circumstances  of  the  ease  present,  we  think,  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  faith  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  though  not  of  them,  we  would  be  glad 
to  see  a disposition  on  their  part  to  lend  a help- 
ing hand  to  their  brethren  here.  Whatever 
they  may  be  inclined  to  do,  it  will  be  hard  to 
exhibit  a greater  devotion  to  their  faith  than 
has  been  shown  here  in  the  erection  of  this 
church — a spirit  which,  however  damped  by 
this  most  unfortunate  catastrophe,  will  revive 
anew,  with  such  exhibitions  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion and  sympathy.  May  we  not  hope  to  hear 
of  them  ?•* 

This  beautiful  appeal  must  find  a response 
in  the  breasts  of  some  of  your  readers.  I can 
remember  the  proud  hope  with  which  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Florida’s  sons — a recent 
convert  to  Catholicity— looked  forward  to  the 
completion  of  the  church  to  which  he  so  much 
contributed.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what 
pain  and  regret  the  sight  of  the  ruins  must  cost 
him.  T. 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — We  learn  that 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  has  appointed  Rev.  P. 
McNichoIas  to  serve  the  congregations  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  state  formerly  at- 
tended by  the  late  Rev.  A.  Hagan. — Catholic 
.Advocate. 

Ordination . — On  the  18th  inst.,  the  octave  of 
Epiphany,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chabrat  held 
an  ordination  in  this  city,  when  Rev.  Michael 
Coghlan  was  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of 


priesthood.  We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coghlan  will,  by  appointment  of  the  bishop, 
proceed  to  Oaviss  county  to  assist  Rev.  Mr. 
Coomes  in  the  churches  of  Owensboro,  Knots- 
ville,  and  their  dependent  stations. —/b. 

Catholic  Free  School  for  Boys, — This  institu- 
tion, under  the  management  of  the  Brothers  of 
St.  Francis,  Louisville,  was  opened  on  Monday 
morning  last,  at  No.  807  Market  »t.,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth.  Already  about  sixty  boys 
have  been  enrolled  as  pupils,  and,  from  the 
zeal  thus  far  manifested  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
city,  we  doubt  not  that  the  worthy  brothers 
will  receive  every  encouragement  in  their 
laudable  enterprise. — lb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Truth  Teller.— In  a late  notice  of 
the  Catholic  Mmanac , for  1847,  the  Troth 
Teller  remarks  that  “the  number  of  Catholics 
given  is  far  below  the  actual  number  in  the 
United  States.”  We  will  remind  the  respect- 
able editor  of  the  IViUh  Teller , that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Catholic  population,  as  contained 
in  the  statistical  table  of  the  almanac,  is  based 
upon  official  information,  which  is  the  most 
accurate  that  can  be  obtained. 

We  regret  to  perceive  the  too  flattering 
notice  which  the  Truth  Teller  has  given  of 
Branded  Encyclopedia , recommending  it  '*  to 
families  as  a constant  reference  on  every  sub- 
ject that  may  be  spoken  of,”  and  as  a work  in 
which  “ every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
is  treated  of  clearly  and  learnedly.”  There  is 
one  department,  and  that  the  most  important 
of  all  in  human  knowledge,  we  mean  the  reli- 
gious and  theological  portion  of  the  work, 
which  is  far  from  being  fit  for  consultation. 
It  is  anti -Catholic  in  the  extreme,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice, 
instead  of  being  treated  with  learning  and  per- 
spicuity, exhibit  only  the  grossest  prejudice 
and  ignorance. 

The  Catholic  Herald. — This  valuable 
Catholic  weekly  is  now  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Professor  Major,  who  recently 
embraced  our  holy  faith.  Mr.  Major’s  acknow- 
ledged abilities  and  mature  study  of  Catholicity 
previous  to  his  entering  the  church,  are  an 
ample  guaranty,  that  the  journal  under  his 
care  will  continue  to  be  an  efficient  auxiliary 
in  the  cause  of  truth. 

A Mistake  Somewhere.— The  Presbyte- 
rian.— We  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  in 
some  Catholic  weekly,  about  six  weeks  ago. 
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th»t  Lieat  Woods,  of  the  United  States  army, 
had  been  attended  in  his  dying  moments,  by 
Father  McElroy.  We  at  once  perceived  that 
the  editor,  or  whoever  sent  the  article  to  the 
printer,  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  convert, 
substituting  Woods  for  May.  That  the  mis- 
take was  not  intentional  is  plain  to  our  mind ; 
because  there  could  be  no  motive  for  the  alter- 
ation of  the  name.  The  father  of  Lieutenant 
Woods,  a Protestant  minister,  having  heard 
the  report  that  his  son  had  become  a Catholic 
on  his  death- bed,  disproves  the  statement  in  a 
lengthy  communication  to  the  Presbyterian , 
with  a variety  of  comments  adapted  to  Protest- 
ant prejudice.  The  Presbyterian  also  makes 
a great  ado  about  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  a 
forgery,  and  calls  upon  the  Catholic  Herald  to 
correct  the  error  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
made.  We  think,  with  the  Presbyterian,  that 
the  paper  or  papers  which  published  the  erro- 
neous statement,  should  correct  the  mistake. 
But  may  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  the 
Presbyterian  is  disposed  to  do  what  it  so  loudly 
calls  for  on  the  part  of  others  ? Is  he  disposed 
to  refrain  from  the  calumniation  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  ? If  so,  let  him  either  give  the  evi- 
dence for  the  vile  and  contemptible  story 
under  the  head  “ A novel  Scene  io  America,1' 
or  let  him  retract  it. 

German  Catholic  Movement  in  New 
York. — The  rage  among  a certain  class  of 
Protestants  for  religious  reforms  is  truly  ama- 
zing. Where  the  reality  of  a reformation  can- 
not be  effected,  the  shadow  is  courted,  and  for 
a time  furnishes  occupation  to  vagabond 
preachers  and  matter  to  drivelling  newspapers. 
The  following  extract  from  a communication 
of  Bishop  Hughes  to  a paper  in  New  York, 
will  show  the  importance  of  the  “German 
secession"  in  that  city,  which  is  so  loudly 
and  confidently  trumpeted  abroad  by  the  Pro- 
testant press. 

“ Messrs.  Editors:  In  your  respectable  jour- 
nal of  the  14th  instant,  I read  for  the  first  time 
the  wonderful  account  of  * some  two  hundred 
German  Catholics  withdrawing  publicly  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  connected.'  As  the  chief 
pastor  of  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  church 
residing  in  the  diocese  of  New  Fork,  I was 
startled  at  an  announcement  so  unusual  and 
so  extraordinary.  I inquired  immediately  of 
the  several  pastors  of  the  city,  and  no  one 
knew  any  thing  about  such  a movement. 
The  clergymen  having  charge  of  the  German 
Voi~  VI. — No.  2.  10 


Catholics,  had  not  missed  a single  recognised 
member  of  their  respective  flocks. 

“ Two  Catholic  gentlemen  called  on  me,  one 
a German  and  the  other  an  American,  to  say 
that  they  were  at  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  just  to  ascertain,  as  they  expressed 
it,  the  « gullibility*  of  our  Protestant  friends. 
The  German  thinks  there  were  about  twenty- 
eight  of  his  countrymen.  Of  these  he  knew 
about  seven  who  had  been,  or  at  least  claimed 
to  be  Catholics,  until  they  began  to  ‘walk 
disorderly,’  through  contempt  of  the  church's 
law  on  the  proper  conditions  of  marriage. 
These  bad  marriages  have  always  been  fruit- 
ful of  secessions  from  the  one  faith.” 

Protestant  Missions. — One  of  our  ex- 
change papers,  after  stating  the  missionary 
force  of  the  American  Board,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  and  eleven  persons,  male  and  female, 
with  schools,  printing  establishments,  and 
40,000,000  of  pages  printed  during  the  year, 
adds  a few  words  upon  the  results  of  mission- 
ary labor : 

“Results. — When  we  ask  for  the  fruit  of 
missionary  labor,  recently  expended,  the  first 
and  obvious  answer  is,  (The  harvest  is  not 
yet  come.'  Who  would  think  of  estimating 
the  benefits  which  our  religious  and  educa- 
tional institutions  have  conferred  upon  this 
country,  during  the  last  year,  by  the  fruit 
already  gathered  ? The  seed  time  is  but  just 
gone ; the  joy  of  the  reaper  is  yet  to  come  ! 
Who  can  say  how  much  good  these  40,000,000 
printed  pages  will  hereafter  accomplish! — 
Who  can  tell  how  much  better  and  happier 
these  thirty-one  thousand  children  and  ^routh 
will  become,  in  consequence  of  the  instruction 
which  they  have  secured!  Who  can  foretell 
the  number  of  those  who  will  hereafter  trace 
their  spiritual  life  to  the  exhortations  and 
warnings,  which  these  five  hundred  and  eleven 
missionary  laborers  have  uttered  within  the 
last  twelve  months  ?" 

Fruits  of  Private  Judgment. — Among 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapnell, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  church,  Baltimore, 
has  openly  refused  to  allow  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  to  administer  the  communion  in  that 
church  at  the  episcopal  visitation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  interference  with 
the  duty  and  rights  of  the  rector.  The  bishop 
argued  the  matter  with  him,  in  a correspond- 
ence which  has  been  published ; but  Mr. 
Trapnell  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  he  in- 
formed the  bishop  to  his  face  that  he  could  not 
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field  the  point  unless  he  were  met  by  fair  ar- 
guments. Bishop  Whittingham  “ replied  that 
be  should  not  then  go  into  the  church  **  to  give 
confirmation.  Mr.  T.  answered,  very  well. 
This  matter  has  created  some  sensation  in  Bal- 
timore ; but  the  grand  question  is,  what  will  the 
bishop  do?  Can  his  presbyters  interpret  the 
rubrics  as  they  please,  and  compel  him  to  re- 
main at  home  in  spite  of  his  episcopal  authority? 

Religious  Periodicals. — The  following 
paragraph,  taken  from  some  of  our  exchanges, 
will  serve  to  show  with  what  zeal  and  activity 
Protestants  labor  to  circulate  their  periodicals. 

« One  brother,  whose  congregation  does  not 
rank  among  the  large  ones,  has  sent  us  four- 
teen new  subscribers.  Who  can  beat  this  ? A 
brother  sends  us  this  morning  * a small  Christ- 
mas gift,*  viz:  5 new  subscribers.* *-Pres.  Adv. 

« Gelling  Subscribers.— The  American  Met - 
smger  says : 

“A  lady  in  a neighboring  village  has  sent 
the  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -six 
subscribers.  The  following  extract  from  her 
letter  shows  the  secret  of  her  success.  ‘ I set 
about  the  work,  1 trust,  with  faith,  and  the 
result  has  proved  that  I have  not  labored  in 
vain.  I carried  my  book  of  subscribers*  names 
with  me  wherever  I went.  I presented  my 
pocket  pistol  to  every  body  I met,  and  I did  not 
present  it  in  vain.  I conquered  wherever  I 
attacked.’* 

»«  We  should  be  willing  to  record  similar  in- 
stances of  enterprise,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  not  destitute  of  female  heroism.**— Presbyt. 

Nodr,  if  Protestants,  in  a country  of  Protest- 
ants, make  such  efforts  to  propagate  their 
religion  by  means  of  their  religious  journals, 
surely  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  or 
Idle  in  employing  the  same  powerful  agency 
in  behalf  of  the  pure  and  apostolic  faith.  Some 
of  these  Protestant  journals  have  a circulation 
that  is  almost  incredible.  And  when  we  re- 
member that  almost  every  number  of  them 
contains  much  that  is  adverse  and  injurious  to 
the  Catholic  church,  even  the  principle  of  self- 
defence  should  prompt  Catholics  to  emulate  the 
seal  of  Protestants  in  this  matter. — Calh.  Her, 
Disasters  at  Sea  in  1846.— The  report 
on  commerce  and  navigation  shows  the  num- 
ber of  disasters  which  occurred  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1846.  The 
number  of  vessels  lost*was  142,  (40  ships,  24 
brigs,  64  schooners,  and  14  sloops,)  of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  26,897  against  120  ves- 


sels (27  ships,  88  brigs,  57  schooners,  and  6 
sloops)  in  1845,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
20,309  tons.  The  number  of  steamers  lost  in 
the  year  1846  was  twenty-two,  of  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  4,814  tons,  belonging,  1 to 
Mobile,  l to  Apalachicola,  and  20  to  St.  Louis ; 
against  8 in  the  year  1845,  of  1,231  tons,  be- 
longing l to  New  Orleans,  and  7 to  Cincinnati. 

Extraordinary  Charity. — A writer  in 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate  has  the  charity 
to  think,  that  if  the  pope  and  cardinals  who,  he 
says,  “are  so  zealous  for  a poor,  meagre  form 
of  Christianity,  were  fully  instructed  as  to  the 
purity,  simplicity,  and  power  of  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity,  they  would  soon  surpass  in 
zeal  and  enterprise  many  formal  professors  in 
reformed  churches.  In  God’s  name  let  the 
trial  be  made,  not  by  a formal  attack  on  their 
civil  or  religious  institutions,  but  by  preaching 
Christ  crucified,  and  exhibiting  Christianity  in 
its  true  form  and  power.**  As  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  no  one  will  doubt  of  it,  who 
reads  the  following  professions  of  liberality 
from  the  same  quarter:  “ I cannot  do,  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  what  my  heart  would 
prompt  me  to  ; but  if  my  life  is  spared,  I will 
contribute  the  sum  of  five  dollars  annually , for 
five  years , to  further  the  interests  of  an  enter- 
prise so  glorious  in  itself,  and  fraught  with 
consequences  so  transporting.** 

Protestantism  rather  on  the  Wane. — 
Baptists. — “ An  editorial  article  of  the  « N.  Y. 
Baptist  Register*  states,  that  the  members  of 
their  body  in  the  state  of  New  York,  accord- 
ing ‘to  the  annual  report  of  the  convention,* 
have,  in  two  years,  decreased  nearly  nine 
thousand** — Gos.  Mes. 

“ Presbyterian  Ministry** — The  number  of 
new  candidates  for  the  Ministry  in  this  de- 
nomination, in  1844,  was  99;  in  1845,  71,  and 
in  1846,  67.  The  whole  number  of  candi- 
dates in  1844  was  364;  in  1845  there  were 
346,  and  in  1846  there  were  339.  A small 
diminution  each  year.** — Banner  of  the  Cross. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — “The  minutes  for  1848 
of  the  Northern  division  of  this  church,  report 
the  membership  at  612,125  whites,  and  30,515 
colored;  being  a decrease  of  12,173  whites, 
and  224  colored. 

“The  dividends  of  the  book  concern  amount- 
ed to  #600  to  each  Conference,  except  tho 
Baltimore  Conference,  which  received  #800. 
The  whole  amount  given  to  the  superannuated 
preachers  was  over  #34,000 — being  one  fifth 
of  the  claims. 
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“Of  the  preachers  80  have  died,  18  have 
withdrawn,  and  six  were  expelled. 

“ In  15  conferences  there  was  a decrease  of 
members,  the  largest  being  in  the  Ohio  con- 
ference, viz:  2,821.  The  largest  increase  was 
in  the  North  Ohio  conference,  viz : 3,478,  and 
the  smallest  in  the  Indiana,  viz : 15.  We  de- 
rive these  statistics  from  the  Christian  Reposi- 
tory.— Pres.  Adv.” 

Peater  roR  the  Conversion  or  Ro- 
manists.— “The  monthly  concert  of  prayer, 
observed  by  the  American  Protestant  Society 
for  the  conversion  of  Romanists,  was  held  last 
Sabbath  evening  (Dec.  27th)  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  Rivington  street  (Rev.  A.  D. 
Smith’s).** — New  York  Evangelist. 

Giustiniani  and  othere  who  figured  at  this 
meeting  may  pray  till  dooms-day,  and  they 
will  get  nothing ; but  although  we  consider  it  a 
woeful  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  our  friends  of 
the  American  Protestant  society,  to  pray  for 
our  conversion  to  that  sort  of  religion  which 
they  preach,  yet  they  are  much  better  em- 
ployed at  their  “ monthly  concerts  of  prayer’* 
than  in  circulating  obscene  and  calumnious 
stories  about  the  Catholic  church. 

How  the  Truth  leaks  out. — “ You  are 
aware  that  a few  years  ago  we  had  agents  all 
through  this  section  of  country,  raising  money 
for  western  missions,  and  western  schools  and 
colleges.  These  agents  constantly  harped  upon 
the  danger  the  west  was  in — and  indeed  the 
whole  country — from  the  Catholics.  And, 
under  what  can  be  considered  nothing  less  than 
false  pretence,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  extorted  from  the  people. 

“But  as  this  subject  has  become  trite,  the 
probability  is  that  this  class  of  men,  in  their 
canting  harangues  to  the  people,  will  have  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangers  the  country  is  in  from 
the  Methodists ! This  work  is  already  nobly 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  Z.  K.  Hawley.** 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  illustration  of 
the  adage:  “When  rogues  fall  out,”  &c.,  to 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.  A Con- 
gregational or  Presbyterian  minister  in  Illinois, 
of  the  name  of  Hawley,  has,  it  seems,  written 
s work  on  “ Congregationalism  and  Method- 
ism,** in  which  a few  circumstances  are  stated 
that  reflect  rather  unfavorably  on  the  liberal 
spirit  and  fair  play  of  the  Methodists.  Al- 
though not  as  hard  as  it  might  be,  it  was  too 
much  to  be  borne  on  so  tender  a subject.  Bro. 
W.  C.  Hoyt,  of  Norwalk,  Fairfield  county. 
Conn**  rebuts  the  accusation,  and  in  his  zeal  to 


overthrow  his  adversary,  very  candidly  ac« 
knowledges  that  “ under  false  pretences  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  dollars  were  extorted 
from  the  people.” — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

A Hint. — The  legacies  to  the  American 
Bible  society,  during  the  past  year,  amounted 
to  $46,652.36.  How  true  it  is  that  the  children 
of  error  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light ! What  undertaking  among 
Catholics  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  or  the 
liquidation  of  church  debts,  has  received  a 
legacy  worth  naming  during  the  same  time? 

False  Logic. — Some  tyro  controversialist 
of  Philadelphia  has  published  a pamphlet 
called  “Mr.  Major  refuted  by  himself,”  and 
purporting  to  be  a refutation  of  the  work  re- 
cently issued  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  de- 
fence oi  the  papal  supremacy.  The  opponent 
of  Mr.  Major  imagines  that  he  has  triumphant- 
ly answered  his  book  by  opposing  to  its  asser- 
tions and  proofs  the  contrary  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Major  while  he  was  a Protestant 
clergyman.  If  such  logic  as  this  were  admis- 
sible, it  would  follow  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who 
were  converts  from  paganism  to  Christianity, 
might  have  been  victoriously  refuted,  and  all 
their  evidences  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  set 
at  naught,  by  a mere  array  of  their  former  er- 
roneous views,  while  pagans,  in  opposition  to 
their  newly  acquired  sentiments,  as  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
argument  which  our  Episcopalian  brethren 
employ  against  the  facts  of  history,  and  which 
falls  to  the  ground  upon  the  application  of  the 
very  first  test  of  logic.  Yet  the  New  York 
Churchman  docs  not  hesitate  to  term  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Major’s  adversary,  a “very 
clever  specimen  of  controversial  ability ! !” 

De  Cormbnin’s  History  or  the  Popes, — 
The  author  of  this  work  has  presented  in  detail 
the  vices  of  the  few  pontiffs  who  have  disgraced 
their  elevated  station,  and  his  labors  are  com- 
mended by  the  blind  bigotry  of  the  Protestant 
press.  The  New  York  Churchman  condemns 
the  work,  as  any  reflecting  Christian  or  man 
of  sense  would  do,  and  we  would  have  ex- 
pected a similar  judgment  from  the  Banner  of 
the  Cross , but,  much  to  our  surprise,  it  con- 
tains the  following  allusion  to  the  work: 
“ There  is  no  better  antidote  to  the  extension 
of  her  influence  with  the  people,  generally, 
than  a knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of 
her  system.” 

Will  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  have  the  good- 
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ness  to  inform  us,  whether  we  are  to  consider 
the  private  immoralities  of  Episcopalian  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  as  the  practical  workings  of 
the  system  which  he  defends  ? 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — His  holiness  has  granted  to  the  con- 
gregation of  sacred  rites  the  permission  re- 
quested for  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the 
beatification  of  the  venerable  mother  Marga- 
ret Mary  Alacozne,  sister  of  the  order  of  the 
Visitation  who  lived  in  France  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Jesuit,  Father  Colombiere,  it 
was  she  who  was  made  the  instrument  of  dif- 
fusing, amid  a storm  of  opposition  and  perse- 
cution, the  devotion  to  the  sacred  heart  of  our 
Lord,  and  especially  of  establishing  the  festival 
that  the  church  now  celebrates  within  the  oc- 
tave of  Corpus  Christi.  Father  Colombiere 
during  his  perilous  and  difficult  mission  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  acknow- 
ledged repeatedly  receivingaid  from  propheti- 
cal warnings  in  the  most  secret  and  critical 
circumstances.  Her  life  has  been  written  in 
French  by  a late  bishop  of  Langres,  and  has 
been  considered  a model  for  its  ascetical  style. 
Freeman's  Jour. 

Ireland. — Synod  of  the  Bishops. — The  an- 
nual synod,  or  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  Ire- 
land, closed  on  Saturday,  the  14th  November. 
This  was  more  marked  than  any  held  for 
many  years.  On  Wednesday  the  prelates 
agreed  unanimously  to  petition  parliament  for 
auch  changes  in  the  Bequests  Act  as  would 
render  that  statute — now  so  obnoxious — per- 
fectly acceptable  to  the  prelates,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland.  Among  the  altera- 
tions unanimously  demanded  are  that  the  four 
metropolitans  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
board,  and  if  from  any  disinclination  or  im- 
pediment their  Graces  shall  be  unable  to  act, 
then  the  senior  suffragan  of  the  province  shall 
have  the  place  in  the  board  thus  left  vacant. 
Another  amendment  is,  that  the  bishop  in  each 
diocess,  or  his  coadjutor  or  vicar  general,  shall 
have  the  power  of  declaring  the  person  or 
parties  entitled  to,  or  to  be  entrusted  with  any 
charitable  bequest.  The  Mortmain  clause  has 
also  been  unanimously  condemned,  and  its  re- 
peal demanded.  The  clause  in  the  Marriage 
Act  of  1844,  under  which  several  Irish  priests 
have  been  prosecuted  for  marrying  parties  only 
one  of  whom  was  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
also  unanimously  condemned,  and  its  repeal 
demanded.  Among  the  other  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  education,  and  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Board  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  elementary  school 
of  the  country  was  condemned  by  all  their  lord- 
ships.  On  the  godless  colleges,  the  decision  of 
Rome,  which  was  expected,  had  not  been  re- 
ceived. The  repeal  of  the  disabilities  ofthe  reg- 
ular clergy,  to  which  increased  bitterness  was 
added  by  the  Bequests  Act,  has  been  de- 
manded by  their  lordships.  The  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  have  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  sectarian  and  offensive  regulations  to 
which  the  children  of  Catholic  soldiers  attend- 


ing regimental  schools  are  subjected — more 
especially  upon  foreign  stations.  At  present 
the  Catholic  children  are  not  only  not  provided 
with  Catholic  instruction,  but  they  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  Protestant  instructions.  The 
revocation  of  this  obnoxious  regulation  has 
been  demanded  by  the  bishops,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  the  vicars  apostolic  in 
England  unanimously  concur  in  the  demands 
ofthe  Irish  hierarchy. — Tablet. 

Spain. — Two  religious  journals  have  just 
appeared  at  Madrid.  One  called  Boletin  Ec - 
clesiasticot  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Mgr.  the  bisliop  of  Cordova  and  patriarch 
elect  of  India ; the  other,  El  Romano , is  only 
a weekly,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mgr.  Montero, 
archbishop  of  Coria.  Both  are  devoted  to  re- 
ligious affairs.  El  Romano  has  in  its  first 
number  an  article  upon  «* Pius  IX  and  Cardi- 
nal Lambruschini.”  It  tells  the  Liberals  to 
ive  up  their  hopes  of  the  new  pope,  that  like 
i9  holy  predecessors,  he  will  join  firmness 
with  prudence,  and  that  whatever  reforms  in 
the  administration  new  circumstances  may  de- 
mand, shall  be  made  frankly,  but  without  the 
least  concession  possible  to  the  revolutionists. 

The  second  number  speaks  manfully  against 
the  tyrannical  decrees  of  the  present  Spanish 
government  with  respect  to  the  church — such, 
for  example,  as  their  efforts  to  shackle  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  novices  into  the  monasteries  recognised  by 
law,  &c. — F.  Journal. 

Mexico. — Father  Rey. — We  have  been  fa- 
vored with  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
of  an  esteemed  officer  in  the  1st  regiment  of  U. 
S.  Infantry,  and  with  pleasure  lay  it  before  our 
readers,  ft  alludes  to  the  scenes  at  Monterey. 

“ Cam])  near  Monterey,  Nov.  25,  1846. 

“ We  have  lost  many  valuable  lives.  Our 
regiment  suffered  very  much — forty-five  killed 
and  many  wounded.  We  had  two  officers 
killed  and  two  wounded.  One  of  the  latter 
my  captain-  Many  have  since  the  battle  died 
ot  their  wounds.  That  more  were  not  killed 
under  so  dreadful  a fire  is  surprising  to  us  all. 
1 wish  never  to  witness  sucn  a sight  again. 
Many  who  before  scarcely  thought  there  was 
a God  have  since  acknowledged  his  existence 
by  their  acts.  Among  them  were  two  who 
were  after  the  battle  instructed  by  Father  Rey 
and  baptised.  I stood  for  them.  One  made 
his  first  communion  on  * AH  Saints*  day  ’ in 

the  cathedral ; but  the  other,  Lieut.  D h, 

of  my  company,  died  soon  after  baptism  in  the 
full  conviction  of  the  Catholic  faith.  What 
good  fortune  it  was  for  many  to  have  Father 
Rey  with  us  ! He  was  busy  in  the  camp  and 
on  the  field  attending  to  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
and  since  the  battle  his  time  has  been  spent  in 
the  hospitals.  I had  the  happiness  to  serve 
mass  for  him  in  his  tent  early  on  the  morning 
we  stormed  the  first  battery,  which  was  truly 
a great  consolation.  He  has  done  much  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  of  Protestants,  and  been 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many.” 

Latest  News  by  the  Hibernia. — The 
ecclesiastical  intelligence  received  by  the 
Hibernia,  is  very  interesting  and  important ; 
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bat  it  retched  as  too  late  for  any  lengthy  ex- 
tracts from  our  foreign  papers. 

His  holiness,  Pius  IX,  has  issued  an  apos- 
tolical letter  proclaiming  a universal  jubilee, 
to  implore  the  divine  assistance.  The  jubilee 
commenced  in  Home  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  to  continue  there  for  three 
weeks. 

The  pope  has  also  addressed  an  encyclical 
letter  to  all  the  patriarchs,  primates,  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church, 
animating  them  ill  the  discharge  of  their  office, 
and  calling  their  attention  to  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties and  wants  of  the  times.  We  shall 
present  both  of  these  documents  to  our  readers, 
in  our  next  number. 

Several  conversions  among  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  England  are  mentioned  in  the  Tablet , 
viz:  Mr.  Henry  Pownall,  son  of  Henry  Pow- 
nall,  Esq.,  magistrate  for  Middlesex;  Mr. 
Cox,  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford ; Rev.  F.  H. 
Lain?,  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge  ; Rev. 
H.  M.  Walker,  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford  ; also 
the  celebrated  writer  Rudolp  Hess,  of  Zurich ; 
and  the  Jewish  actress  Mademoiselle  Rochel, 
for  whom  the  duke  de  Noailles  was  to  stand 
sponsor  and  to  present  her  on  the  occasion 
with  a bouquet  of  diamonds  worth  £ 2,000. 

Messrs.  F.  Oakely  and  F.  W.  Faber,  were 
recently  ordained  subdeacons. 

The  Rev.  John  Gordon,  curate  of  Christ 
church,  St.  Pancras,  has  resigned  bis  station, 
with  a view  to  join  the  Catholic  church. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Western 
District,  Scotland,  died  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Greenock. 

The  difficulties  between  the  court  of  Spain 
and  the  Holy  See  have  been  happily  adjusted. 

The  president’s  message  was  regarded  in 
England  as  giving  full  assurance  that  low 
duties  on  the  manufactures  of  that  country 
will  be  maintained,  which  has  given  English 
manufacturers  a cheerful  prospect  for  their 
trade  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  Paris  papers  assert  that  the  French 
government  intends  proposing  a reduction  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn. 

There  has  been  a terrible  inundation  in  the 
Roman  States,  causing  great  distress.  The 
loss  of  property  is  extensive.  The  new  pope 
is  mitigating  hardships  by  the  use  of  his  purse, 
as  well  as  by  personal  exertions.  The  pope 
has  reduced  duties  on  foreign  grain. 

The  distress  in  Ireland  was  on  the  increase, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  resulting  in 
death  by  starvation.  People  were  going  over 
to  England  to  avoid  starvation.  Great  distress 
revailed  in  the  Highlands.  The  government 
ad  offered  an  annuity  to  Father  Matthew  of 
£ 100  per  annum. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore,  on 
the  19th  January,  Mr.  John  J.  Dasha,  a stu- 
dent of  the  institution.  His  retrains  were 
conveyed  to  Boston  for  interment. 
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Reischenberper's  Element*  of  Jhatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, Elements  of  Mammalogy,  Elements  of 
Ornithology , Elements  of  Herpetology  and  Ich- 
thyology, Elements  of  Conchology , Elements  of 
Entomology , Elements  of  Botany , Element* 
of  Geology.  Philadelphia:  Grigg  & Elliott. 
12mo. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  department  of 
science  more  interesting  in  its  applications,  or 
more  attractive  by  its  varied  charms,  than  na- 
tural history.  Nor  is  there  any  subject  in 
which  the  finger  of  God  shows  itself  to  our 
natural  reason  in  a plainer  and  more  intelligi- 
ble manner,  so  as  to  render  the  obstinate  infidel 
or  atheist  altogether  inexcusable,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  great  apostle.  The  power,  the 
wisdom,  the  mercy,  the  foresight,  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  are  inscribed  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  upon  every  insect,  every  leaf, 
every  organ  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and 
every  particle  of  dust.  With  unfeigned  gratifi- 
cation, therefore,  do  we  see  the  study  of  natural 
history  becoming  more  popular,  more  fashiona- 


ble, and  more  common  in  our  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  we  applaud  the  zeal  which  the 

Eublishers  of  the  above  mentioned  treatises 
ave  evinced  for  the  cause  of  science,  in  afford- 
ing additional  facilities  to  the  students  and  vota- 
ries of  natural  history.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  task  of  supplying  schools  with  text  books 
has  been  accomplished,  we  may  speak  in 
terms  of  absolute  approval  and  unreserved 
commendation.  The  authorities  from  which 
the  compilations  have  been  made  are  the  very 
highest  in  science;  the  names  of  Beudant, 
Milne  Edwards,  and  Comte,  are  sufficient 
vouchers  for  the  soundness  of  the  doctrinal 
part,  and  the  collection  itself  is  a good  English 
representation  of  similar  treatises  used  in  the 
royal  colleges  of  France.  In  these  volumes 
the  French  method  of  natural  history  has  been 
adopted,  though  we  notice  with  pleasure  that 
the  editor  has  not  neglected  to.  introduce  ex- 
amples from  the  American  Fauna  and  FlorA. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  to  secure 
the  success  of  these  publications.  In  the  study 
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of  every  science  there  nre  technical  terms 
which  are  unavoidable,  and  theseyaw  breaker*, 
as  our  boys  term  them,  give  it  lather  a forbid- 
ding aspect;  but  this  inconvenience  has  been 
removed,  or  at  least  diminished  as  much  as 
possible,  by  clear  and  copious  glossaries  at  the 
end  of  the  volumes.  They  contain  also  a 
sufficient  number  of  well  executed  figures 
which  render  the  subjects  tangible,  and  place 
them  within  the  grasp  of  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. Another  source  of  commendation  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  which,  in  one  sense, 
is  more  important  than  any  other,  is  their 
freedom  from  all  objectionable  matter  on 
the  subject  of  morality  or  religion.  We 
make  this  remark  because  certain  unprin- 
cipled men,  soi  disant  savants , have  not  been 
ashamed  to  sully  the  pages  of  works  on 
natural  history,  intended  for  youth,  with  de- 
tails or  inferences  that  would  either  put  virtue 
to  the  blush,  or  rob  unsuspecting  minds  of 
their  faith  in  revelation. 

The  Christian  Observatory ; a Religious  and 

Literary  Magazine.  A.  W.  McClure,  edi- 
tor. January,  1847,  No.  1.  Boston:  J.  V. 

Beane  & Co. 

This  is  a Protestant  monthly,  just  started  in 
Boston,  which  introduces  itself  to  the  commu- 
nity, by  saying  that  “a  large  portion  of  our 
people  feel  themselves  pressed  in,  on  every 
side,  by  the  growing  mass  of  printed  matter, 
which  bears  offensively  upon  them.  They 
need  something  whereby  they  may  press 
out  again,  and  bear  back  the  intolerable 
weight.”  p.  1.  Now  we  candidly  think,  judg- 
ing from  the  contents  of  the  number  before  us, 
that  this  new  periodical,  far  from  enabling  the 
people  to  shake  off  or  press  out  any  weight  of 
error  or  prejudice,  will  only  render  the  burden 
still  more  oppressive  and  intolerable.  And 
this  for  two  reasons  : a religious  periodical,  to 
be  useful,  should  be  sound  in  its  theology,  and 
decent  in  its  tone : otherwise  it  has  no  claims 
upon  public  attention.  But  the  Christian  Ob- 
servatory wants  both.  First,  as  to  its  theology, 
it  tells  us  that  it  “ will  stand  upon  a strong  doc- 
trinal basis,  with  the  Bible,  square,  and  solid, 
for  its  corner  stone.”  What  guarantee  does  it 
give  us  that  its  views  of  the  Bible  are  correct, 
or  that  it  does  not  make  the  Bible  assert  the 
very  opposite  of  what  it  teaches?  “The 
Scriptures,”  it  says  in  a quotation,  “ stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  theologian,  as  the 
world  of  matter  to  the  natural  philosopher.” 
That  is,  Protestantism  views  the  Scriptures  as 
a mere  subject  of  human  speculation,  just  as 
the  physical  world  atfords  matter  for  the  opin- 
ions and  theories  of  philosophers  ; but  the  re- 
ligion which  Christ  established  does  not  view 
the  Scriptures  in  this  light.  They  are  not  the 
subject  of  men’s  speculations.  They  have  a 
meaning  which,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is  de- 
termined for  us  by  the  church  of  God,  the  only 
representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  2.  The 
Christian  Observatory  seems  not  to  recognise 
the  principle  that  all  discussion,  to  be  useful, 
should  be  free  from  prejudice  and  personality. 
The  one  m isleads,  the  other  obscures  the  mind, 
End,  to  judge  from  the  notice  ou  page  48,  the 


intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  say  that  It 
indicates  no  very  strong  desire  to  ascertain 
or  inculcate  the  truth. 

The  Eclectic  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible ; , 
from  the  works  of  Henry  and  Scott , and  above 
one  hundred  other  writers , 4r c.  New  York : 

Shannon  & Co.  4to.  Parts  1,  2,  3. 

This  work,  of  which  we  have  received  three 
parts,  we  cannot  consider  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a remarkable  anomale  in  theological 
literature.  It  consists  of  the  remarks  which 
various  Protestant  writers  have  made  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  exist 
among  Protestants.  We  do  not  understand  for 
whom  such  a work  is  intended,  or  for  whose 
benefit  k is  published,  because  it  can  be  read 
neither  by  the  Catholic  nor  the  Protestant ; we 
mean  the  consistent  Protestant.  The  Catho- 
lic can  give  it  no  countenance  whatever,  be- 
cause it  asserts  principles  that  are  subversive 
of  all  true  Christianity.  It  contends  that  “ di- 
vine revelation  is  not  now  to  be  found  any 
where  but  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,”  that  the  claim  of  all  “un- 
written traditions  ” is  to  be  rejected,  that  it  is 
“the  duty  of  all  Christians  diligently  to  search 
the  Scriptures  ” for  the  discovery  of  the  true 
revelation.  But  these  propositions  are  all 
false,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  Christ  gave  to  his  church.  He  es-  i 

tablisbed  a living  authority  to  teach  his  doc*  I 

trines,  whom  we  are  bound  to  hear,  under  the  ! 

penalty  of  not  hearing  him.  That  living  au-  I 

thority,  consisting  of  the  body  of  chief  pastors 
in  the  church,  has  existed  from  the  time  of  tha  | 
apostles,  and  only  through  it  have  we  received  , 

the  Scriptures  as  the  works  of  inspired  men.  ! 

We  have  no  other  evidence  for  the  founding  of  i 

our  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  authentic  records  ' 

of  inspiration,  than  the  testimony  of  tha  j 

Catholic  churth  which  has  existed  uninter-  I 
ruptedly  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  tba  i 
present  time.  But,  if  we  accept  the  Bible 
from  her,  believing  her  to  be  a truthful  wit- 
ness, we  are  bound  to  accept  also  the  meaning 
of  it  from  the  same  source.  Hence  the  Cath- 
olic says  with  St.  Augustin,  “I  would  not  be- 
live  the  Gospel,  if  the  Catholic  church  did  not  l 
authorize  me.”  The  work  before  us  isequally  \ 
useless  to  the  consistent  Protestant,  who  be- 
lieves that  his  duty  is  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
as  the  means  of  discovering  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  But  to  consult  a work  which  is  mada 
up  of  the  opinions  of  a hundred  different  wri- 
ters, of  almost  every  religious  complexion,  is  i 
not  reading  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  word  of 
man.  The  assertions  and  speculations  of  these 
writers  are  either  to  be  admitted  or  not.  If 
not  admitted,  the  eclectic  commentary  is  ipso 
facto  declared  woithless;  if  they  are  to  be  ad-  I 
mitted,  then  the  Protestant  abandons  his  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  principle,  which  is  to  allow 
no  human  authority  to  frame  for  him  bis  reli- 
gious belief.  No  doctrinal  commentary  of  tbs 
Scripture  can  be  either  consistent  or  useful, 
unless  it  be  strictly  Catholic,  that  is,  made  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  true 
church.  To  wander  from  this  only  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  is  to  launch  at  once  into  the  regions 
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of  fancy,  speculation,  uncertainty,  and  infidel- 
ity. A silent  tribute  is  paid  to  this  truth  even  in 
the  very  work  before  us,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals 
the  incapability  of  the  private  individual,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  exponent  to  interpret  the 
sacred  oracles.  If  the  Word  of  God,  the  dead 
letter  of  the  Bible,  is  sufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  faith,  why  do  Protestant  writers  ob- 
trude their  opinions,  and  why  do  Protestants  in 
general  consult  them  ? But  they  feel  the  im- 
practicability of  w hat  they  profess,  and  hence 
they  publish  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
acknowledging  that  a man  cannot,  with  the 
Scriptures  alone,  make  out  his  religion  from 
their  pages,  thus  paying  homage  to  the  Catho- 
lic principle,  though  they  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  follow  it  up  by  listening  to  the  church, 
M the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth.” 

Hudibras.  By  Samuel  Butler , with  notes  and 
a literary  memoirt  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Nash , 
D.  D.t  illustrated  with  portraits , $c.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philad.  Geo.  S. 
Appleton.  Balt.  J.  Murphy.  12mo.pp.498. 
Hudibras  is  a poem  that  will  always  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  a never  failing 
source  of  wit,  humor,  satire,  and  instructive 
hints.  In  this  enlightened  age,  which,  how- 
ever, is  as  much  characterized  by  fanaticism 
and  humbug  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  Hudi- 
bras would  be  an  excellent  monitor,  if  perused 
with  an  honest  desire  of  improvement.  The 
edition  which  the  Appletons  have  published  is 
beautiful  in  every  respect ; fine  paper,  clear 
type,  with  several  portraits  ot  personages  that 
figure  in  the  poem,  form  one  of  the  handsomest 
volumes  that  have  been  recently  issued  from 
the  press. 

Vie  Boston  Catholic  Observer . 

This  is  the  title  of  a new  Catholic  journal, 
which  will  appear  every  Wednesday,  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  will  be  ed»ted"by  a clergyman, 
under  the  authority  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
bishop.  It  consists  of  four  folio  pages,  neatly 
printed,  at  SI  per  annum.  The  first  number 
of  this  paper  evinces  ability,  and  we  wish  it  a 
bright  and  useful  career. 

Gtsenius'  Hebrew  Grammar , fourteenth  edition 
as  revised  by  Dr.  E.  Rodiger.  Translated  by 
T.  J.  Conant,  professor  of  Hebrew,  &e.  N. 
York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton.  Balt.  J.  Murphy.  8vo. 
In  this  elegantly  printed  volume  the  student 
of  Hebrew  will  find  all  the  facilities  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  that  venerable  language.  Gesenius’  gram- 
mar has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  as  the  nu- 
merous editions  through  which  it  has  passed, 
will  abundantly  attest.  The  present  is  a trans- 
lation of  the  fourteenth,  which  was  prepared 
by  Professor  K >iig“r  after  the  death  of^he  au- 
thor. and  contains,  besides  bis  corrections  and 
additions,  a valuable  series  of  exercises  for 
reading  and  translation. 


Lecture  on  Obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  By  Gunning  S.  Bedlord,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  in  the  University 
of  New  York.  12mo. 

We  always  hail  with  pleasure  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Bedford’s  annual  introductory. 
They  who  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  lea- 
sons  of  science,  freed  from  the  dryness  that 
usually  accompanies  the  didactic  lecture,  and 
presented  with  all  the  charms  of  a pure  and 
graceful  style,  will  find  much* to  interest  them 
in  the  address  before  us. 

Golden  Maxims , or  a thought  for  every  day  in 
the  year , devotional  and  practical.  Selected 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bond.&c.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  6t  Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  8. 
Appleton.  32mo. 

Tne  compiler  of  this  little  book  has  signally 
failed  in  the  task  which  he  undertook.  He  haa 
made  his  own  narrow  and  shortsighted  wisdom 
the  only  standard  of  excellence,  and  hence  he 
has  jumbled  together  a number  of  sentences  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character,  and  some  of 
them  far  from  being  golden  maxims,  are  the 
maxims  only  of  the  spirit  of  error  and  false- 
hood. 

A Progressive  German  Reader , adapted  to  the 
American  edition  of  Ollendorff's  German 
Grammar , with  copious  notes  and  a Vocabu- 
lary. By  G.  J.  Adler,  A.  B.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Ik  Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S. 
Appleton.  12mo.  pp.  309. 

In  this  work  the  student  of  German  will  find 
a valuable  assistant.  The  series  of  readings, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  lead  from  the  more 
simple  to  the  most  difficult  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage, will  gradually  make  him  acquainted 
with  its  structure  in  every  variety  of  style. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  introduce  only 
such  extracts  as  may  be  safely  placed  in  tb# 
hands  of  the  youthtul  reader. 

The  Layman's  Offering ; a Monthly  Magazine. 
Vol.I,  No.  1.  January.  1847.  New  York: 
Published  by  John  A.  Boyle,  and  edited  by 
Chas.  J.  Cannon. 

The  object  of  this  new  monthly,  as  stated  in 
the  editor’s  address,  is  to  assist  in  diverting 
public  attention  from  infidel  and  other  noxious 
publications  of  the  day,  by  substituting  some- 
thing more  worthy  the  perusal  of  rational  be- 
ings. This  is  a high  and  important  aim,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  editor  may  succeed 
in  his  very  laudable  undertaking.  Mr.  Can- 
non is  favorably  known  as  a writer,  and  wr 
have  no  doubt  that  his  Magazine,  though  it 
does  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  a religious 
journal,  will  contribute  much  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morality. 

Guizot's  Lectures  on  Modem  Civilization.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  Co.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy.  Parts  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

This  work  we  will  notice  at  length;  but  for 
this  purpose  the  publisher*  will  please  to  for- 
ward the  previous  numbers  of  the  series. 
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Thy  laughing  mirth  my  care  beguiles, 
For  oh ! *tis  sweet  to  see 
The  sunny  light  of  childhood’s  smiles. 
The  sport  of  infancy. 


3 

My  pretty  one ! be  ever  thine 
The  joy  thou  feelest  now, 

Whilst  thou  gay  blossoms  dost  entwine. 
To  bind  thy  peaceful  brow. 
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JVbte#  of  a Traveller  on  the  Social  and 
Political  State  of  France , Prussia , Swit- 
zerland, Italy , and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
during  the  present  century . By  Samuel 
Laing,  Esq.,  author  of  “ A Journal  of 
a Residence  in  Norway,”  and  “A  Tour 
in  Sweden.”  From  the  second  London 
edition.  Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart, 
1846.  1 vol.  8vo. 

HE  twenty-two  cantons 
composing  the  Swiss 
confederation  are  nearly 
equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. Mr.  Laing  gives 
us  the  following  view  of 
the  comparative  religious  and  social  con- 
dition of  these  two  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

“The  Swiss  people  present  to  the  po- 
litical philosopher  the  unexpected  and 
most  remarkable  social  phenomenon  of  a 
people  eminently  moral  in  conduct,  yet 
eminently  irreligious ; at  the  head  of  the 
moral  states  of  Europe,  not  merely  for 
absence  of  numerous  or  great  crimes,  or 
of  disregard  of  right,  but  for  ready  obedi- 
ence to  Taw,  for  honesty,  fidelity  to  their 
engagements,  for  fair  dealing,  sobriety, 
mud  industry,  orderly  conduct,  for  good 
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government,  useful  public  institutions, 
general  well-being  and  comfort — yet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  for  religious  feelings, 
observances,  or  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  Protestant  cantons,  in  which  prosperi- 
ty, well-being,  and  morality,  seem  to  be,  as 
compared  to  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  influence  of  religion 
on  the  people.  How  is  this  discordance 
between  their  religious  and  their  moral 
and  material  state  to  be  reconciled  ? It  is 
so  obvious  that  every  traveller  in  Switzer- 
land is  struck  with  the  great  contrast  in 
the  well-being  and  material  condition  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  populations, 
and  equally  so  with  the  difference  in  the 
influence  of  religion  over  each.  This  in- 
fluence is  at  its  minimum  in  Protestant, 
and  at  its  maximum  nearly,  in  Catholic 
Switzerland ; and  the  prosperity  and  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  people  are  exactly 
the  reverse.”* 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  “remark- 
able social  phenomenon,”  Mr.  Laing 
suggests  that,  in  the  Protestant  cantons, 
as  among  the  ancient  pagan  Romans, 
“an  enlightened  self-interest  ” is  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  religious  influence; 
and  that  the  Protestant  Swiss  are  moral, 
honest,  and  industrious,  merely,  or  chief- 
ly, because  it  is  their  interest  to  be  so  ;f 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  honesty  is 

•Pp,  304-5.  f Ibid. 
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the  best  policy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  con- 
sider his  testimony  rather  favorable  than 
otherwise  to  the  Catholic  cantons.  If  less 
prosperous  in  the  things  of  this  world,  they 
are,  according  to  our  author,  much  more 
religious  than  their  Protestant  neighbors. 
The  greater  prosperity  and  material  well- 
being of  the  latter  are  certainly  not  the 
results  of  any  influence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ; for  they  have  little  or  no  religion 
of  any  kind  to  boast  of,  and  religious 
influence  is  for  them  weaker  than  any 
other.  So  also  the  comparative  poverty 
and  anthriftiness  of  the  Catholic  cantons 
cannot  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  their  religion  ; for  this  has  obviously  no 
tendency  whatever,  either  in  its  princi- 
ples or  in  its  practices,  to  produce  any 
such  effects.  Taking  the  facts  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Laing,  and  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  explanation  of  them,  it 
would  only  follow  that  the  Protestant  can- 
tons are  more  thrifty,  because  they  are 
more  alive  to  their  own  interest,  and  more 
thoroughly  selfish,  than  the  Catholic : a 
circumstance  not  at  all  to  their  credit.  It 
amounts  precisely  to  what  we  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  a previous  paper ; that 
the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment tends  to  isolate  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety those  who  profess  it,  and  to  foster  in 
them  a spirit  of  individualism,  of  pride, 
and  of  avarice.  It  may  make  them  more 
wealthy  and  more  devoted  to  this  world  ; 
it  will  not  render  them  more  amiable,  more 
charitable,  or  better  members  of  society. 

If  Mr.  Laing  had  written  after  the  late 
disturbances  in  Switzerland — disturbances 
originated  and  carried  on  by  the  lawless 
radicalism  and  turbulence  of  the  Protest- 
ant cantons — we  think  he  would  have 
somewhat  altered  his  opinion  about  the 
ready  obedience  to  law,  the  honesty,  and 
fair  dealing  of  the  Protestant  Swiss.  At 
any  rate,  he  might  have  found  a much 
more  plausible  explanation  for  the  alleged 
difference  in  material  well-being  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons.  It  surely 
could  not  have  escaped  his  acute  observa- 
tion, that  the  latter  embrace  the  valleys 


and  the  richest  portion  of  Switzerland; 
while  the  former  are  principally  confined 
to  the  mountainous,  and  more  barren  dis- 
tricts.  This  circumstance  would  alone 
explain  the  phenomenon  alluded  to,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  difference  in 
religious  influence.  Take  two  popula- 
tions equally  industrious  and  equally  en- 
terprising ; place  one  in  a mountainous 
country  where  the  soil  is  thin  and  un~ 
grateful,  and  the  latter  in  rich  and  fertile 
valleys  where  nature  is  much  more  bounti- 
ful, and  every  one  will  readily  understand 
that,  in  less  than  half  a century,  the  for- 
mer will  become  much  more  wealthy  and 
prosperous  than  the  latter.  This  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  case  with  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  cantons.  While  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  mountainous  region  have  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers — to  the  faith  of 
William  Tell,  of  Furstenburg,  and  of 
Melchtal — those  of  the  plains,  more 
wealthy  and  more  attached  to  this  world, 
have  abandoned  Catholicity  and  embraced 
Protestantism.  And  not  only  have  they 
the  advantage  of  position  in  regard  to 
agriculture,  but  they  have  superior  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  facilities. 
They  have,  in  fact,  almost  monopolized 
the  trade  and  the  manufactures  of  Swit- 
zerland. Having  all  these  advantages, 
and  being  moreover  wholly  devoted  to  the 
things  of  this  world— being,  in  reality,  as 
Mr.  Laing  proves,  practically  infidels — 
can  we  wonder  that  they  are  more  pros- 
perous than  their  neighbors,  the  hardy 
Catholic  mountaineers?  They  seek  this 
world,  and  forget  the  world  to  come ; 
Providence  has  punished  them  by  award- 
ing to  them  the  things  of  this  world ; and 

THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  REWARD. 

Who  envies  them  their  condition  ? What 
generous  Christian  spirit  is  there  that 
would  not  prefer  the  humble  slate  of  the 
Catholic  cantons?  * 

We  come  next  to  Italy,  the  alleged 
social  inferiority,  poverty,  and  political 
degradation  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
richness  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its 
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climate,  are  ascribed,  by  most  Protestant 
writers  on  political  and  social  economy, 
to  its  bad  governments  and  its  profession 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  Mr.  Laing,  we 
are  happy  to  perceive,  is  much  more  just 
to  the  Italians  than  the  common  herd  of 
writers'  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  He 
thinks,  indeed,  that  the  Italian  population 
is  far  behind  the  English  in  social  well* 
being  andjn  the  comforts  of  civilized  life ; 
but  he  ascribes  the  difference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  climate,  soil,  fertility,  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  to  others  of  a simi- 
lar character.  Upon  the  fact  itself,  as 
stated,  or  rather  assumed,  we  may  have 
something  to  say  in  the  sequel;  for  the 
present  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
Mr.  Laing’s  explanation  of  it.  He 
writes : 

“To  what  can  this  difference  be  as- 
cribed? Italy  was  far  advaaced — as  far 
in  many  points  as  she  is  at  this  day — 
before  England  had  started  in  the  course 
of  civilization  ; and  when  Scotland  was  in 
a state  of  gross  barbarism.  The  English- 
man ascribes  this  to  the  want  of  constitu- 
tional government  ; the  Scotchman  to  the 
want  of  pure  religious  doctrine.  The 
government  and  religion  of  a foreign  coun- 
try are  two  very  convenient  packhorses 
for  the  travellers.  They  trot  along  the 
road  with  him,  carrying  all  that  he 
cannot  otherwise  conveniently  dispose  of, 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  readers  prevent 
any  doubt  of  the  burden  being  laid  upon 
the  right  beast.  But,  in  reality,  no  gov- 
ernmentofthe  present  day, no  matter  what 
be  its  form,  is  so  ignorant  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, so  blind  to  its  own  interests,  and  so 
impregnable  to  public  opinion,  as  wilfully 
to  keep  back,  discourage,  or  attempt  to 
put  down  industry  and  civilization.  It 
is  in  the  means  they  use,  not  in  the  end 
they  propose,  that  modern  governments, 
whether  despotically  or  liberally  consti- 
tuted, differ  from  each  other,”  &c.* 

In  answer  to  the  charge,  that  the  num- 
ber of  holydays  kept  in  Italian  and  other 
Catholic  countries  greatly  interferes  with 
the  industry,  and  thereby  diminishes  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  he  maintains  that 
in  England,  and  especially  in  Scotland, 
there  are,  in  reality,  more  holydays  than 
in  Italy  itself. 


“ As  to  religion,”  he  says, " the  popish 
(!)  practically  interferes  less  with  the  time 
and  industry  of  the  people  than  the  Pres- 
byterian  In  Scotland,  if  we 

reckon  the  occasional  fast-days,  pro- 
claimed by  the  church;  the  preparation 
days  for  the  sacrament ; and  the  many 
half  days  devoted  to  religious  meetings, 
prayer  meetings,  church  meetings,  mis- 
sionary society  meetings,  Bible  society 
meetings,  and  all  the  other  social  duties 
connected  with  the  religious  position  and 
sentiments  of  the  individual,  it  will  be 
found,  as  it  ought  to  be  found,  that  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  the 
pious,  well  conducted  Presbyterian  trades- 
man, workman,  or  respectable  middle- 
class  roan  in  Scotland  bestows,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  many  more  working  hours  in 
the  year  upon  religious  concerns  than  the 
papist  in  Italy.  It  is  an  inconsistency  to 
ascribe  to  the  loss  of  time,  by  their  re- 
ligious observances,  the  poverty  and  idle- 
ness of  the  population  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  when  we  see  the  time  abstracted 
among  ourselves  from  the  pursuits  of  in- 
dustry for  religious  purposes,  although 
little,  if  at  all,  less  in  amount,  producing 
no  such  impoverishing  or  prejudicial 
effects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  evidently 
invigorating  the  industry  of  the  people, 
and  contributing  essentially  to  their  mo- 
rality and  civilization.”* 

Having  disposed  of  these  two  fashiona- 
ble methods  of  accounting  for  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  Italy,  her  religion,  and  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Laing  proceeds  to  give  us 
his  own  theory  on  the  subject,  a theory 
which  he  confirms  by  plausible,  if  not 
conclusive  arguments.  He  says: 

“ It  is,  in  truth,  neither  the  bad  govern- 
ment, nor  the  bad  religion  of  Italy,  which 
keeps  her  behind  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  blessings  of  Italy  are  her 
curse.  Fine  soil  and  climate,  and  an  al- 
most equal  abundance  of  production  over 
all  the  land,  render  each  man  too  inde- 
pendent of  the  industry  of  his  fellow-man. 
Italy  has  not,  like  all  other  countries 
which  have  attained  to  any  considerable 
and  permanent  state  of  general  civilization 
and  industry,  one  portion  of  her  popula- 
tion depending,  from  natural  causes, upon 
another  portion  for  necessary  articles — no 
highland  and  lowland,  do  inland  nor  sea- 
coast  populations  producing  different 
necessaries  of  life,  and  exchanging  with 
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each  other  industry  for  Industry  — no 
wine-growing  population,  and  corn-grow- 
ing population,  as  in  France,  depending 
upon  each  other’s  production — no  mining 
population,  sea-faring  population,  manu- 
facturing population,  distinct  from  agri- 
cultural population  and  production.  She 
has  no  natural  division  of  her  social  body 
into  growers  and  consumers,  because 
every  inhabitable  corner  of  the  peninsula 
grows  almost  the  same  kind  of  products, 
corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  fruits ; and  every  con- 
sumer is  a producer;  and  there  is  no  na- 
tural capability  in  the  country  of  raising 
an  artificial  division  in  its  population  by 
trade  and  manufacture.  The  great  source 
of  industry  and  civilization  in  France  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  its  natural 
exclusion  from  all  the  north  of  France. 
It  is  the  greatest  manufacture  in  the 
world Italy  has  not  this  advan- 

tage. With  her  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
productiveness  of  soil  and  climate  over 
all,  both  in  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  her 
products,  no  considerable  masses  of  her 
population  are  depending  upon  each 
other’s  industry  for  the  supply  of  their 
mutual  wants,  and  inseparably  bound  up 
with  each  other  by  common  interests.  . . 
There  is  little  command  of  water  power, 
and  none  of  fire  power,  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, for  moving  machinery.  The  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Tecino,  and  all  the  Alpine 
rivers ; the  Tiber,  the  Arno,  and  all  from 
the  Appennines,  owing  to  the  melting  of 
the  snow  at  their  main  sources,  partake  of 
the  character  of  mountain  streams,  having 
such  difference  of  level  at  different  sea- 
sons, that  mill-seats  on  their  banks,  at 
which  water  power  can  be  always  avail- 
able, are  extremely  rare.  The  corn  mills 
on  those  rivers  are  constructed  on  rafts  or 
boats  anchored  in  the  stream  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  water.  Italy  also,  notwithstanding 
her  vast  extent  of  sea-coast,  is  badly  situ- 
ated for  commercial  industry,  or  support- 
ing a seafaring  population.  She  has  lit- 
tle coasting  trade,  because  all  parts  of  her 
territory  produce  nearly  the  same  articles 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  little  trade,  for  the  same 
reason,  with  the  other  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Her  seacoast  also  is,  in 
general,  uninhabitable  from  malaria;  so 
that  no  great  mass  of  population, deriving 
the  means  of  living  from  commercial  in- 
dustry, and  distinct  from  the  inland  pop- 
ulation, can  ever  be  formed.  Cities  and 
towns  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  in  Italy, 
and,  perhaps,  so  many  masses  of  popula- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  per- 


sons, down  to  two  or  three  thousand, 
cannot  be  found  any  where  else  in  Eu- 
rope, within  so  small  an  area,  as  in  the 
plains  of  this  peninsula.  But  these  cities 
and  towns  are  of  a very  peculiar  charac- 
ter. The  country  is  so  fertile,  that  each 
of  those  masses  of  population  draws  its 
subsistence  from,  and  extends  its  influ- 
ence over,  a very  small  circle  beyond  its 
own  town  walls.  All  capital,  industry, 
intelligence,  civil  authority,  and  business, 
public  and  private;  all  trade,  manufacture, 
or  consumption  of  the  objects  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and,  it  may  be  said,  all 
civilization,  are  centralized  within  these 
cities,  and  the  small  circles  of  country 
around  them  from  which  they  draw  their 

consumption Each  city  or  town, 

within  its  own  circle,  suffices  lor  itself,  is 
a Metayer  family  upon  a great  scale  living 
upon  its  own  farm,  and  having  no  de- 
pendence upon,  or  connection  with,  the 
industry,  interests,  prosperity,  or  busi- 
ness of  its  neighbors  in  the  land;  and  very 
little  communication  or  traffic  with  any 
other  masses  of  population,  by  carriers^ 
wagons,  carts,  diligences,  or  water  con- 
veyance, the  objects  of  interchange  being, 
from  the  general  bounty  of  nature,  but 
very  few  between  them.”* 

We  have  been  somewhat  copious  in 
our  extracts,  because  we  wished  to  ex- 
hibit, in  his  own  words,  a correct  outline 
of  Mr.  Laing’s  theory  to  account  for  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  Italy  in  her  material 
condition.  According  to  this  theory, 
which  imbodies  much  accurate  and  solid 
information  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula,  there  are  causes  abundantly 
to  account  for  the  circumstance  wholly 
independent  of  either  government  or  re- 
ligion. These  causes,  as  we  understand 
them,  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : a fertile 
soil  producing  with  exuberance  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  without  much  labor  in  the 
agriculturist,  whose  industry  is,  therefore, 
not  much  called  forth  ; the  nearly  equal 
productiveness  of  the  land  over  the  whole 
of  her  territory,  both  as  to  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  articles  produced, 
thereby  rendering  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities among  different  portions  of  her 
population,  in  a great  measure,  unneces- 
sary; the  almost  total  absence  of  water 
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power  and  of  other  facilities  for  manufac- 
tures ; the  general  insalubrity  of  her  wide- 
ly extended  seacoast,  rendering  a seafar- 
ing life  hazardous,  and  cutting  off  the  right 
arm  of  her  commerce ; finally,  a system 
of  centralization,  more  or  less  general 
making  all  the  capitals  and  larger  towns 
nearly  independent  of  one  another,  be- 
cause they  need  not  go  much  beyond  their 
own  gates  to  obtain  all  their  necessary 
supplies ; these  are  the  principal  reasons 
alleged  by  our  author  to  explain  the  al- 
leged  inferior  condition  of  the  Italian  pop- 
ulation. These  causes,  clearly  founded 
in  fact,  would,  it  must  be  admitted,  ex- 
plain the  alleged  phenomenon,  no  matter 
what  the  religion,  or  what  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy. 

We  may  be  told,  that  the  material  con- 
dition of  Italy  was  not  always  as  low  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day ; that,  not  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  eentral  and  northern  Italians  were, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  most  active 
and  commercial  people  in  the  world ; and 
that  if  Italy,  instead  of  being  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  petty  dynasties  governed  by 
absolute  sovereigns,  were  now  again 
united  in  one  great  state  under  one  good 
government,  she  might  be  again  what  she 
once  was  in  ancient  timeS  and  during  the 
middle  ages. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  this  union  of  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula  under  one  government 
would  be  useful  or  expedient,  even  if  it 
were  practicable.  The  dispositions  and 
characters  of  the  inhabitants,  are  so  very 
different  in  the  north,  centre,  and  south 
of  Italy,  that  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
they  could  be  united  politically  into  one 
nation,  unless  on  the  principle  of  a con- 
federation, as  in  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States;  and  even  this  would  be 
open  to  serious  objections.  Besides, 
would  this  destroy,  or  even  diminish  the 
force  of  the  circumstances  above  alleged 
by  Mr.  Laing  ? Would  it  render  the  soil 
less  productive,  or  more  varied  in  its  pro- 
ducts? Would  it  make  the  seacoast 

11# 
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more  healthy,  or  create  new  manufactur- 
ing or  commercial  facilities?  Would  it 
do  away  with  that  system  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  centralization  which  has 
grown  so  naturally  out  of  the  situation  and 
exigencies  of  the  country  7 We  believe 
not 

The  central  northern  Italians  were,  in- 
deed, some  centuries  ago,  the  most  enter- 
prising and  active  traders  of  Europe ; the 
Venitians  and  the  Genoese,  the  Floren- 
tines, and  the  Pisans  were  the  commer- 
cial carriers  of  the  civilized  world.  But 
the  condition  of  things  has  wholly  changed 
since  that  period.  Commerce  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic 
seas ; it  has  stretched  out  its  gigantic  arms 
to  new  worlds  in  the  far  east  and  the  far 
west,  undreamed  of  by  the  busy  mer- 
chants of  the  middle  ages ; and  the  natural 
result  has  been  a total  revolution  in  the 
entire  state  of  commerce.  Trade  has 
passed  into  other  and  deeper  channels ; 
and  the  new  commercial  adventurers  have 
supplanted  the  old  pioneers  of  commerce 
even  in  the  Mediterranean  itself.  As  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  condition 
of  Italy  under  the  iron  sway  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  one  fact  alone  would  prove  that 
it  was  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ; the  Romans  were  compelled  to  draw 
their  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  were  even  thus  often  straitened  for 
the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life ; where- 
as at  present  Italy  suffices  for  itself,  hav- 
ing a sufficient  surplus  in  her  own  rich 
and  exuberant  products  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  those  luxuries  of  which  she  is 
in  want.  Besides,  Italian  soil  is  now  cul- 
tivated by  freemen,  when  cheerfully  be- 
stowed labor  fully  brings  out  its  abundant 
resources,  which  are,  besides,  usually 
consumed  on  the  spot ; under  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  land  was  cultivated  by  mis- 
erable slaves  who  worked  trembling  under 
the  lash,  and  the  fruits  of  whose  labor 
often  went  to  increase  the  luxuries  of  their 
cruel  task-masters  at  Rome. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  Mr. 
Laing  has  not  adverted,  or  to  which  he 
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has  at  least  given  but  little  importance, 
but  which  should  not  have  been  omitted 
in  this  investigation:  the  influence  of 
climate  on  the  comparative  industry  and 
activity  of  a people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a warm  climate  tends  greatly  to  ener- 
vate the  system,  and  to  indispose  it  for 
active  labor;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a 
cold  climate  gives  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
and  renders  bodily  exertion  congenial, 
healthy,  and  even  agreeable.  Providence 
has  accordingly  wisely  ordained,  that 
southern  regions  should  be  naturally  more 
fertile  and  productive,  and  that  those  lying 
in  more  northern  latitudes  should  generally 
require  more  labor  to  develop  their  re- 
sources. Is  it  any  fault  of  the  Italians 
that  their  exuberant  soil  should  produce 
the  necessaries  of  life  with  half  the  labor 
requisite  for  the  same  purpose  in  less 
genial  countries?  Are  they  to  be  set 
down  at  once  as  idle  and  slothful,  if,  unlike 
their  less  favored  northern  neighbors,  they 
have  occasionally  more  leisure  on  their 
hands  after  the  necessary  labor  of  the 
season?  Are  they  to  be  censured  as  lazy 
drones  in  society,  if,  content  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  are  not  goaded  on 
continually  by  the  stimulus  of  avarice,  to 
accumulate  overgrown  fortunes  by  cease- 
less labor  and  solicitude  for  this  world’s 
goods?  We  think  not. 

It  sounds  well  to  ialk  of  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  a people,  and  of  the 
comforts  they  gather  around  themselves 
as  the  fruits  of  long  continued  labor.  But 
if  we  look  a little  more  closely  into  the 
matter,  and  find  that,  as  is  but  loo  often  the 
case  in  England,  the  poor  operative  may 
toil  from  morning  till  night  during  all  the 
days  of  a hard  life,  probably  shortened  by 
excessive  labor  and  exposure;  if  we  find, 
moreover,  that,  with  all  this  weary  labor, 
he  is  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family ; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  his  mortal  career, 
he  is  no  more  wealthy  than  he  had  been 
at  its  commencement,  his  hard  earnings 
having  to  a great  extent  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  an  unfeeling  capitalist;  the 


charm  of  all  this  much  eulogized  industry 
vanishes  at  once,  and  we  are  almost  dis- 
posed to  envy  the  comparative  indolence 
of  the  Italian.  The  proverbial  dolee  far 
niente  of  the  latter,  is  certainly  preferable, 
in  this  state  of  the  case,  to  the  never- 
ending  labor  of  the  former. 

And  if  we  extend  our  view  a little 
farther,  and  look  into  the  miserable  hovels 
of  the  Irish  laborers — the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  population ; — their  poor  and 
scanty  food,  often  wholly  insufficient  to 
sustain  life  itself;  their  children  crying 
aloud  for  bread  or  potatoes,  which  the 
agony-stricken  parent,  with  all  his  hard 
and  ceaseless  toil,  is  not  able  to  bestow ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  all  this  misery  is 
the  natural  result  of  that  heartless  and 
griping  avarice  which  is  for  ever  crying 
out  to  the  poor — work!  work!  work! — 
we  are  tempted  to  execrate  a system  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity — a system  which  fattens  on 
the  weary  labor  of  the  poor,  and  makes 
the  wealth  of  a nation  compatible  with 
the  misery,  verging  even  on  the  starvation, 
of  the  great  mass  of  its  population.  Better 
far  have  a people  less  industrious,  less 
commercial,  and  less  enterprising,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  less  avaricious  and  less 
laborious,  and  withal  better  clothed,  better 
fed,  and  more  happy. 

What  calm  and  impartial  observer  will 
say  that  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population 
is  a whit  worse  off  than  that  of  Ireland, 
or  even  that  of  Scotland  or  England? 
Laying  all  prejudice  aside,  and  looking 
into  things  as  they  really  are,  we  cannot 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
laboring  class  in  Italy  is  as  well  fed,  and 
as  well  clothed,  as  the  similar  class  in 
Scotland  or  England  itself ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  much  more  cheerful  and  happy 
in  their  bumble  condition  : while  between 
their  state  and  that  of  the  poor  crushed 
and  starving  Irish  operatives  there  is  no 
comparison  whatever.  Few  are  the  Ital- 
ian laborers  who  have  not  a sufficiency 
of  bread,  wine,  oil,  and  cheese,  through- 
out the  year.  These  articles  may,  indeed. 
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be  of  inferior  quality;  but  they  suffice 
to  appease  hunger,  and  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  them.  Even  the  poor  beg- 
gar is  not  generally  destitute  of  these 
necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life;  and  in- 
stances of  downright  starvation  in  Italy 
are  very  rare  indeed.  The  Italian  peasant 
may  not  have  the  luxury  of  meat  as  often 
as  the  English  laborer;  but  he  has  it  as 
often  at  least  as  the  Irish,  and  besides  he 
is  content  to  do  without  it.  His  climate 
does  not  require  so  gross  or  so  abundant 
a food  as  does  one  farther  north  ; and  he 
can  therefore  afford  to  be  content  with  less. 
He  may  not,  indeed,  be  so  free,  in  a polit- 
ical point  of  view,  as  his  English  brother, 
and  he  may  not  boast  so  much  about  his 
political  rights ; but,  withal,  he  is  as  con- 
tent with  his  lot.  He  is  in  a condition  of 
political  thraldom,  generally  of  a mild  and 
paternal  character,  which  does  not  at  least 
tantalize  him  with  the  vision  of  a freedom 
beyond  his  reach;  the  English  laborer, 
politically  free  and  boasting  of  his  rights 
as  a freeman,  is  often,  in  reality,  bound 
by  much  more  galling  chains  of  servitude. 
Money  and  capital  are  more  exacting  and 
cruel  task-masters  than  the  worst  political 
despotism.  It  is  not  those  who  talk  most 
of  liberty,  who  are  in  reality  the  freest. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Laing  himself  says 
on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Tuscan 
population  about  Florence,  he  remarks : 

“ Without,  within,  and  around  the  gates 
of  Florence,  you  hear  on  all  sides  the 
busy  hum  of  men.  The  suburbs  of  small 
houses,  the  clusters  of  good,  clean,  trades- 
men-like habitations,  extend  a mile  or  two. 
Shops,  wine  houses,  market  carts,  coun- 
try people,  smart  peasant  girls,  gardeners, 
weavers,  wheelwrights,  hucksters,  in 
short,  all  the  ordinary  suburban  trades  and 
occupations  which  usually  locate  them- 
selves in  the  outskirts  of  thriving  cities, 
are  in  full  movement  here.  The  laboring 
class  in  Florence  are  well  lodged ; and 
from  the  number  and  contents  of  the  pro- 
vision stalls  in  the  obscure,  third  rate 
streets,  the  number  of  butchers’  shops, 
grocers’  shops,  eating  houses,  the  coftee- 
uouse  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
the  traveller  must  conclude  that  they  are 
generally  well  fed  and  at  their  ease.  The 


laborer  is  whistling  at  his  work,  the 
weaver  singing  over  his  loom.”* 

Speaking  of  the  famous  Tuscan  valley 
of  the  Arno,  he  bears  the  following  flat- 
tering testimony  to  its  agricultural  condi- 
tion, as  compared  to  that  of  the  most 
favored  districts  in  England  or  Scotland : 

“Scotland,  or  England,  can  produce 
no  one  tract  of  land  to  be  compared  to  this 
strath  of  the  Arno,  not  to  say  for  product- 
iveness, because  that  depends  on  the  soil 
and  climate,  which  we  have  not  of  simi- 
lar quality  to  compare,  but  for  industry 
and  intelligence  applied  to  husbandry,  for 
perfect  drainage,  for  irrigation,  for  garden- 
like  culture,  for  clean  stale  of  crops,  for 
absence  of  all  waste  of  land,  labor,  or 
manure;  for  good  cultivation,  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  laboring  cultivator. 
These  are  points  which  admit  of  being 
compared  between  one  farm  and  another, 
in  the  most  distant  soils  and  climates. 
Our  system  of  large  farms  will  gain  noth- 
ing in  such  a comparison  with  the  hus- 
bandry of  Tuscany,  Flanders,  or  Switzer- 
land, under  a system  of  small  larms.”+ 

He  ascribes  the  garden-like  culture  of 
Tuscany  to  the  system  of  small  proprie- 
torship, as  he  does  the  inferior  cultivation 
of  the  papal  and  Neapolitan  states  to  that 
of  large  landed  estates,  on  which  hus- 
bandry is  not  attended  to  in  such  detail. 
He  commends  the  Roman  pontiffs  for 
their  zeal  in  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
the  natural  situation  of  which  will  not, 
however,  admit  of  perfect  drainage.^ 
Another  drawback  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  papal  state  is,  the  existence  of  that 
widely  extended,  uninhabitable,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  uncultivable  Maremna  dis- 
trict, which  the  papal  government  had 
surely  no  hand  in  creating  or  rendering 
barren  and  desolate.}  Out  of  this  district, 
along  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bologna  and  Ancona,  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  country  might 
be  well  compared  with  that  of  England 
itself;  to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  plains  of  Lombardy. 

No  one  who  has  at  all  glanced  at  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 

* P.418.  f P.420. 
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olic  populations  of  Europe,  or  at  that  of 
its  northern  and  southern  inhabitants,  can 
fail  to  have  remarked  the  superior  cheer- 
fulness of  the  latter.  This  trait  lies  on  the 
surface,  and  is  as  prominent  as  it  is  char- 
acteristic. While  the  northern  Protestant 
is,  in  general,  as  stern,  serious,  and 
gloomy,  as  his  own  climate;  the  south- 
ern Catholic  is  as  lively  and  cheerful  as 
his  own  beautiful  fields  and  bright  skies. 
Is  this  the  result  of  climate,  or  of  religion  ? 
We  believe  it  is  the  effect  of  both  com- 
bined. The  Catholic  religion  is  much 
more  cheerful  than  any  of  the  numerous 
Protestant  sects.  It  has  its  stated  popular 
feasts  and  church  holydays,  and  encour- 
ages a spirit  of  innocent  hilarity  among 
its  people.  It  does  not  measure  a man’s 
religion  by  the  length  of  his  face ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  estimates  it  by  the  amount 
of  his  good  deeds,  and  of  his  cheerfulness 
in  bestowing  charity,  and  in  doing  his 
duty  to  God  and  man.  If  we  except  a 
portion  of  Germany,  in  which  the  old 
Catholic  cheerfulness  of  the  population 
has  been  proof  against  the  gloomy  in- 
fluences of  Protestantism,  we  know  of  no 
Protestant  country  that  has  any  innocent 
popular  amusement  worth  speaking  of. 
Theatres,  horse  races,  boxing  matches, 
cock  fights;  these  are,  indeed,  found  in 
abundance ; but  are  these  innocent,  or  do 
they  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
people  ? Does  not  the  spirit  of  avarice — 
to  say  nothing  of  drunkenness,  quarrel- 
ling, and  other  vices  equally  ruinous — 
usually  preside  over  them  all ; and  is  not 
amusement  hut  too  often  made  subservient 
to  mere  money-making?  Where  are  the 
religious  holydays  and  popular  festivals 
which  once  gladdened  the  hearts  of  En- 
glishmen, and  gave  to  England  the  title 
of  “ merry,” — a title  that  she  can  no 
longer  wear  with  propriety?  All  gone, 
•wept  away  by  the  gloomy  tendency  of  a 
new  religion,  and  by  the  breath  of  a mam- 
monism,  the  cardinal  maxim  of  which  is 
—time  is  money.  Where  will  you  find  in 
Protestant  regions  those  frequent  and  vast 
assemblages  of  the  common  people,  com- 


mingling in  cheerful  social  intercourse  on 
the  green  lawn,  or  in  public  walks  laid 
out  in  each  city  for  this  purpose?  Such 
places  of  public  amusement  exist  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  southern  Europe ; but  few 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  north,  and 
even  these  become  places  for  display, 
theatres  for  the  splendid  equipages  of  the 
rich,  rather  than  public  property,  and 
places  of  free  and  general  resort  for  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  society. 

Closely  connected  with  this  habitual 
cheerfulness  of  the  Italians,  is  a generally 
diffused  taste  for  the  fine  arts ; for  music, 
painting,sculptureand  architecture.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  a characteristic  trait  of 
the  popular  mind  in  Italy,  which  is,  even 
now,  avowedly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
fine  arts.  Next  to  Italy,  in  this  respect, 
comes  Catholic  Bavaria,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  her  present  enlightened  monarch ; 
but  Bavaria  caught  the  spirit  from  Italy. 
Mr.  Laiug  freely  admits  that,  “ a single 
town  in  Italy  or  Germany  could  produce 
more  show-edifices,  more  costly  palaces, 
museums,  picture  galleries,  and  music 
saloons,  than  half  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.”*  He  likewise  asserts  it  as 
“ undeniable,  that  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  even  of  the  higher 
classes,  there  is  no  feeling  for  the  fine  arts, 
no  foundation  for  them,  no  esteem  for 
them.”f  And  though  he  believes  that 
this  want  of  taste  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  British  character,  and  that  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  an  evidence  of  a practical 
good  sense,  which  prefers  in  all  things 
the  useful  to  the  beautiful  and  agreeable, 
and  would  fain  turn  evey  thing  into  gold, 
yet  we  beg  leave  to  differ  widely  from 
him  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  We  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  heartless  utilitarian- 
ism which  would  ruthlessly  immolate 
every  object  of  taste  on  the  altar  of  mam- 
mon, and  would  denounce,  as  a waste  of 
money,  every  expenditure  not  made  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  reproductive 
industry,  so  much  commended  by  our 
author.  With  all  due  deference  to  his 
•P.44S.  flbid. 
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judgment,  we  could  not  consent  to  have 
the  statues  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Canova,  taken  down  from  the  niche 
of  fame,  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  Ark- 
wright, Watt,  and  Davy.*  The  useful 
and  the  fine  arts  are  not  incompatible,  and 
might  easily  be  cultivated  together  by  the 
same  people.  The  cultivation  of  a taste 
fqr  the  fine  arts  tends  greatly  to  humanize 
a people,  to  develop  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  greatly  to  refine  popular 
manners. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Italians 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  English  in  polite- 
ness, by  which  we  mean  not  merely  the 
forms  of  courtesy  in  social  intercourse, 
but  that  habitual  respect  for  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  others,  manifested  both  in 
word  and  deed,  which  distinguishes  a 
highly  refined  and  polished  society  from 
one  that  is  rude  and  uncouth.  The  Ital- 
ians, like  the  French,  are  remarkable  for 
their  universal  politeness,  particularly 
towards  strangers.  Nor  is  this  trait  of 
character  confined  to  the  higher  and  more 
educated  classes ; it  is  common  also  to  the 
lowest,  and  even  to  children.  We  have 
often  heard  and  read  of  the  rudeness  and 
vulgarity  of  an  English  crowd  drawn 
together  by  curiosity  on  occasions  of 
public  rejoicing  or  excitement.  How 
strong  the  contrast  between  their  conduct 
on  such  occasions,  and  that  of  a late  Ital- 
ian assemblage  at  Venice  on  a festival  in 
honor  of  a beloved  parish  priest  having 
reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry ! 
Mr.  Laing  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
on  which  the  whole  Venitian  population 
seems  to  have  turned  out;  and,  after 
describing  the  scene,  he  tells  us,  that 

“In  all  this  bustle,  I did  not  see,  even 
in  the  fish  market  at  the  Rialto,  a single 
instance  of  intoxication — people  were  not 
drinking,  although  all  were  singing,  talk- 
ing, and  enjoying  themselves — nor  a sin- 

le  instance,  even  among  the  boys , of  jost- 

ng,  pushing,  running,  or  rudeness,  nor 
a single  person  whom  I could  suppose  to 
be  a policeman.  The  ordinary  corporal’s 

* 8ach  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Laing's  aspira- 
tion. See  p.  45. 


guard,  at  a public  building  near  the 
church,  was  the  only  authority  I saw  of 
any  kind.”* 

He  gives  a similar  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  refinement  and  politeness  of  the 
lower  order  in  Florence. 

“ No  town  on  the  continent,”  he  says, 
“ shows  so  much  of  this  kind  of  intellec- 
tuality (a  caste  for  the  fine  artsj,  or  so 
much  well-being  and  good  conduct  among 
the  people.  It  happened  that  the  9th  of 
May  was  kept  here  as  a great  holyday  by 
the  lower  class,  as  May-day  with  us,  and 
they  assembled  in  a kind  of  park  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  where  booths,  tents, 
and  carts  with  wine  and  eatables  for  sale, 
were  in  crowds  and  clusters,  as  at  our 
village  wakes  and  race-courses.  The 
multitude  from  town  and  country  round 
could  not  be  less  than  twenty-thousand 
people  grouped  in  small  parties,  dancing, 
singing,  talking,  dining  on  the  grass,  and 
enjoying  themselves.  I did  not  see  a sin- 
gle  instance  of  inebriety , ill- temper,  or  un- 
ruly boisterous  conduct ; yet  the  people 
were  gay  and  joyous.  There  was  no  po- 
lice, except  at  the  crossings  of  the  alley 
in  the  park,  a mounted  dragoon  to  make 
the  innumerable  carts,  horses,  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds  and  classes  keep  their 
files  and  their  own  sides  of  the  roads.  The 
scene  gave  a favorable  impression  of  the 
slate  of  the  lower  classes  in  Tuscany.”t 

Such  exhibitions  speak  volumes  for  the 
moral  training  and  habitual  politeness  of 
a people.  Drunkenness,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  rudeness  or  coarseness  of  manners,  are 
almost  unknown  in  southern  Europe. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  distinctive  traits 
in  the  character  of  certain  northern  na- 
tions, who  yet  boast  of  their  superior  re- 
finement, and  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
sneer  at  the  people  of  Catholic  countries 
farther  south ! 

Nor  is  this  the  only  thing  in  which  the 
morality  of  Italy  and  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries is  purer  and  more  elevated  than  that 
of  northern  nations  professing  Protestant- 
ism. Singular  as  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  are  for  ever  boasting  of  the  superior 
moral  tendency  of  Protestantism,  it  is  a 
fact  openly  avowed  and  clearly  established 
by  Mr.  Laing,  himself  a Protestant,  that 
those  northern  nations,  particularly  Swe- 
• P.  428.  fPp.418— 19. 
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den  and  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  consequent  colder  tem- 
perament of  the  people,  are  decidedly  the 
most  impure  and  unchaste  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  civilized  world ! We  cannot 
make  room  in  this  place  for  his  full  testimo- 
ny and  his  abundant  statistical  facts  on  the 
subject;  nor  is  it  deemed  necessary,  as  they 
have  been  already  frequently  quoted  in  this 
country,  and  are  more  or  less  familiar  to 
our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a long 
preface  of  thirty  pages,  prefixed  to  the 
present  American  edition  of  his  “ Notes,” 
is  devoted  to  a triumphant  vindication  of 
his  previous  statements,  in  a former  edi- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  low  state  of  morals 
in  Sweden.  He  here  establishes,  from 
undoubted  statistical  returns,  that  in 
Stockholm,  the  Swedish  capital,  there  is 
one  illegitimate  birth,  to  every  one  and  a 
half  that  are  legitimate!*  In  regard  to 
Prussia,  he  asserts  that  chastity,  the  “ in- 
dex-virtue of  the  moral  condition  of  a peo- 
ple, is  lower  than  in  almost  any  part  of 
Europe.”f  In  proof  of  this,  he  adds  : 

“ It  is  no  uncommon  event  in  the 
family  of  a respectable  tradesman  in  Ber- 
lin to  find  on  his  breakfast  table  a little 
baby,  of  which,  whoever  may  be  the 
father,  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
maternal  grandfather.  Such  accidents  are 
so  common  in  the  class  in  which  they  are 
least  common  with  us — the  middle  class 
removed  from  ignorance  or  indigence — 
that  they  are  regarded  but  as  accidents,  as 
youthful  indiscretions,  not  as  disgraces, 
affecting,  as  with  us,  the  respectability  and 
happiness  of  all  the  kith  and  kin  for  a 
generation.”J 

The  worst  enemy  of  Italy  could  not  as- 
sert so  much  as  this  in  regard  to  the  low 
state  of  Italian  morals. 

We  might  here  enter  into  a comparison 
between  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  in  regard 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  people.  We  might  quote  the  well 
known  testimony  of  Mr.  Laing  setting 
forth  the  superior  educational  facilities  of 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Slates  over  those 
of  Berlin  and  Prussia,  and  we  might  show 
• P.  25.  t P.  173.  $ Ibid. 


also,  that  Catholic  Austria  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  most  European  Protestant  states 
in  the  same  respect.  Materials  are  not 
wanting  for  going  fully  into  the  compari- 
son, and  for  establishing  the  fact,  that,  in 
general.  Catholics  may  boast  at  least  an 
equal  zeal  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  leain- 
ing,  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  But 
the  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  properly 
treated  at  the  close  of  an  article,  and 
would  require  a separate  paper;  besides 
that  it  has  been  already  more  than  once 
referred  to  in  our  religious  periodicals. 

Hence  we  prefer  to  devote  oar  remain- 
ing space  to  a few  remarks  and  testimo- 
nies of  Mr.  Laing  on  the  relative  reUgiout 
condition  of  the  two  classes  of  countries 
which  we  are  comparing.  In  regard  to 
religion,  the  Catholic  populations  of  Eu- 
rope occupy  the  most  elevated  ground ; 
while  the  Protestant,  on  the  contrary, 
have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth,  and  have 
surely  little  to  boast  of.  Mr.  Laing  as- 
sures us,  for  example,  that  in  Prussia  the 
standard  of  religious  faith  is  very  low  in- 
deed. The  public  mind  there,  he  says, 
has  a strong  “ tendency  to  rationalism  in 
its  extreme — that  is  ....  to  treating  all 
religion  with  levity,  indifference,  or  dis- 
belief.”* He  draws  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  the  present  fallen  condition  of 
religion  in  Geneva,  the  former  centre  of 
Calvinism : 

“ I happened  to  be  in  Geneva  one  Sun- 
day morning  as  the  bells  were  tolling  for 
church.  The  very  sounds  which  once 
called  the  powerful  minds  of  a Calvin,  a 
Knox,  a Zuingli,  to  religious  exercise  and 
meditation,  were  now  summoning  the 
descendants  of  their  cotemporaries  to  the 
same  house  of  prayer.  There  are  few 
Scotchmen  whose  hearts  would  not  re- 
spond to  such  a call.  I hastened  to  the 
ancient  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
to  see  the  pulpit  from  which  Calvin  had 
preached,  to  sit  possibly  in  the  very  seat 
from  which  John  Knox  has  listened,  to 
hear  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  the  preachers  who  now  stand  where 
once  the  great  champion  of  the  reforma- 
tion stood;  to  mark,  too,  the  order  and 
observances  of  the  Calvinistic  service  here 
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in  its  native  church;  to  revive,  too,  in 
my  mind,  Scotland  and  the  picturesque 
Sabbath  days  of  Scotland  in  a foreign  land, 
fiat  where  is  the  stream  of  citizens’  fami- 
lies in  the  street,  so  remarkable  a feature 
in  every  Scotch  town  when  the  hells  are 
tolling  to  church?  ....  — Geneva,  the 
8eataod  centre  of  Calvinism,  the  fountain- 
head from  which  the  pure  and  living 
waters  of  our  Scottish  Zion  flow,  the 
earthly  source,  the  pattern,  the  Rome  of 
our  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  practice, 
has  fallen  lower  from  her  own  original 
doctrine  and  practice  than  ever  Rome  fell. 
Rome  has  still  superstition ; Geneva  has 
not  even  that  semblance  of  religion.  In 
the  head  church  of  the  original  seat  of 
Calvinism,  in  a city  of  five  and  twenty 
thousand  souls,  at  the  only  service  on  the 
Sabbath  day — there  being  no  evening  ser- 
vice— I sat  down  in  a congregation  of 
about  two  hundred  females,  and  three  and 
twenty  males,  mostly  elderly  men  of  a 
former  generation,  with  scarcely  a youth, 
or  boy,  or  working  man  among  them.  A 
meagre  liturgy , or  printed  form  of  prayer, 
a sermon,  which,  as  far  as  religion  was 
concerned,  might  have  figured  the  evening 
before  at  the  meeting  of  some  geological 
society,  as  an  * ingenious  essay’  on  the 
Mosaic  chronology,  a couple  of  psalm 
tunes  on  the  organ,  and  a waltz  to  go  out 
with,  were  the  church  service.  In  the 
afternoon  the  only  service  in  towns  or  in 
the  country  is  reading  a chapter  of  the 
Bible  to  the  children,  and  hearing  them 
gabble  over  the  catechism  in  a way  which 
shows  they  have  not  a glimpse  of  the 
meaning.  A pleasure  tour  in  the  steam- 
boats, which  are  regularly  advertised  for 
a Sunday  promenade  around  the  lake, 
a pic-nick  dinn&  in  the  country,  and 
overflowing  congregations  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  theatre,  the  equestrian  circus, 
the  concert  saloons,  ball  rooms,  and 
coffee  houses,  are  all  that  distinguish 
Sunday  from  Monday,  in  that  city  in 
which,  three  centuries  before,  Calvin 
moved  the  senate  and  the  people  to  com- 
mit to  the  flames  his  own  early  friend 
Servetus,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  first  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  for  presuming  to  differ 
in  opinion  and  strength  of  argument  from 
his  own  religious  dogma.  This  is  action 
and  reaction  in  religious  spirit  with  a 
vengeance.  In  the  village  churches  along 
the  Protestant  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva 
— spots  upon  the  earth,  the  traveller  would 
say,  especially  intended  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  man  to  his  Creator  by  the  glories 
of  the  surrounding  scenery — the  rattling 


of  the  billiard  balls,  the  rumbling  of  the 
skittles  trough,  the  shout,  the  laugh,  the 
distant  shots  of  the  rifle-gun  clubs,  are 
heard  above  the  psalm,  the  sermon,  and 
the  barren  forms  of  state  prescribed  prayer, 
during  the  one  brief  service  on  Sundays, 
delivered  to  very  scanty  congregations, 
in  fact,  to  a few  females  and  a dozen  or 
two  old  men,  in  very  populous  parishes 
supplied  with  able  and  zealous  min- 
isters.”* 

This  is,  indeed,  “ a reaction  in  religious 
spirit  with  a vengeance !”  Geneva  began 
by  renouncing  Catholicity,  and  substitu- 
ting for  it  a sad  and  gloomy  religious  sys- 
tem of  her  own  devising ; she  has  ended 
by  renouncing  Christianity  itself. 

We  might  easily  show  that,  in  the 
other  continental  countries  of  Europe,  in 
Sweden,  in  Norway,  in  Denmark,  in 
Holland,  and  in  France,  Protestantism 
has  fallen  as  low  as  it  has  in  Geneva  and 
in  Prussia,  and  that,  at  this  day,  it  scarce- 
ly retains  a semblance  of  religion.  It  has 
run  its  wild  and  eccentric  race,  and  has 
reached  the  very  abyss  into  which  its  en- 
lightened opponents  foretold,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  it  would  certainly  fall — the  abyss 
of  rationalism  and  infidelity.  Alas!  for 
that  pride  of  human  opinion  and  of  indi- 
vidual judgment,  which  was  the  fatal  first 
error  of  the  reformers,  and  which  has  led 
to  the  ruin  of  all  religion  among  their  ear- 
liest followers ! ” Every  man  who  ex- 

alteth  himself  8 hall  be  humbled,”  said  our 
divine  Saviour  more  than  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  low  condi- 
tion of  religion  in  Protestant  countries  is  its 
actual  state  in  those  which  have  retained 
the  venerable  faith  of  antiquity.  In  these 
you  find  evils  and  scandals,  it  is  true,  but 
you  find  also  a strong  faith  and  a grow- 
ing fervor  of  devotion  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Some  deists  and  some 
irreligious  persons  there  may  be,  but  their 
number  is  inconsiderable,  and  they  gene- 
rally keep  their  infidelity  to  themselves. 
All  things  considered,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  i9  as  strong  now,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  influence,  as  she  ever  was 
•Pp.  906-6. 
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in  her  palmiest  days ; if  she  is  not  even 
stronger,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe.  Her  ministers  are,  perhaps,  more 
zealous,  learned,  and  devoted,  than  at  any 
former  period.  Her  missionaries  still  go 
forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  with 
the  same  heroic  ardor  as  animated  the  first 
apostles ; and  martyrdom  often  crowns 
their  zeal  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant 
conquests  of  the  cross  borne  by  them  in 
triumph  to  the  far  off  barbarians  of  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

' Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Laing 
acknowledges  all  this;  fully  admits  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  present  con- 
dition of  Catholicity  and  of  Protestantism 
on  the  European  continent ; and  is  much 
at  a loss  to  account  for  the  fact.  He  de- 
votes a whole  chapter  to  this  subject;*  and 
we  have  found  it  the  most  curious,  candid, 
and  interesting  in  the  work.  His  theory 
seems  to  be,  that  our  church  machinery  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  Protestantism ; 
that  our  clergy  are,  at  least  comparatively 
to  the  people,  better  educated,  that  they 
are  more  disinterested,  more  cut  off  from 
the  world,  and  therefore  more  influential 
with  the  people  than  the  Protestant ; that 
our  doctrines  and  worship  are  more  mys- 
terious and  much  more  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  believe  them;  and  that  our 
religion  has  more  apparent  unity,  besides 
an  elasticity  which  adapts  it  better  to  every 
class  of  minds.  All  thismay  be  ingenious 
enough  ; and  it  is  as  much  as  we  could 
possibly  have  expected  from  even  an  en- 
lightened and  candid  Scotch  Presbyterian. 
But  a much  simpler  and  far  more  satis- 
factory theory  to  account  for  this  acknow- 
ledged superiority  would  have  been  the 
simple  statement  and  acknowledgment  of 
a palpable  fact  or  truth  ; — that  Catholicity 
is  divine,  and  Protestantism  human.  This 
aione  can  explain  the  difference. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than 
with  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  chap- 
ter of  our  author  above  alluded  to.  They 
will  speak  for  themselves,  and  will  need  no 
comment 

• Chapter  xxi. 


“ The  power  of  ancient  Rome  in  the 
meridian  of  her  glory  was  not  so  wonder- 
ful as  her  subsequent  and  her  present  do- 
minion over  the  mind  of  man.  Physical 
power  we  can  understand.  We  see  its 
growth.  We  see  its  cause  along  with  its 
effect.  We  see  armies  in  front,  and  civil 
authority  in  rear.  But  this  moral  power, 
this  government  over  the  mind  extending 
through  regions  more  vast  and  distant 
than  ever  the  Roman  arms  conquered,  is 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in 
human  history.  The  papist  claims  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of  his 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  and  the  philo- 
sopher inquire  what  principles  of  human 
origin  give  this  power  over  the  minds  of 
men  such  wonderful  extension  and  dura- 
bility. 

"Catholicity  has  certainly  a much 
stronger  hold  over  the  human  mind  than 
Protestantism.  The  fact  is  visible  and  un- 
deniable, and  perhaps  not  unaccountable. 
The  fervor  of  devotion  among  these  Cath- 
olics, the  absence  of  all  worldly  feelings 
in  their  religious  acts,  strike  every  travel- 
ler who  enters  a Roman  Catholic  church 
abroad.  They  seem  to  have  no  reserve, 
no  false  shame,  false  pride,  or  whatever 
the  feeling  may  be,  which,  among  us  Pro- 
testants, makes  the  individual  exercise  of 
devotion  private,  hidden — an  affair  of  the 
closet.  Here  and  every  where  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  you  see  well  dressed  people, 
persons  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  orders,  on  their  knees  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  totally  regardless 
of,  and  unregarded  by  the  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  aisles  moving  to  and  fro. 
I have  Christian  charity  enough  to  be- 
lieve, and  I do  not  envy  that  man’s  mind 
who  does  not  believe,  that  this  is  quite 
sincere  devotion,  and  not  hypocrisy,  affec- 
tation, or  attempt  at  display.  It  is  so  com- 
mon that  none  of  these  motives  could  de- 
rive the  slightest  gratification  from  the  act; 
not  more  than  a man’s  vanity  could  be 
gratified  by  his  appearing  in  shoes,  or  a 
hat,  where  all  wear  the  same.  In  no  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship  do  we  witness  the 
same  intense  abstraction  in  prayer,  the 
same  unaffected  devotion  of  mind.  'The 
beggar  woman  comes  in  here,  and  kneels 
down  by  the  side  of  the  princess,  and  evi- 
dently no  feeling  of  intrusion  suggests  it- 
self in  the  mind  of  either.  To  the  praise 
of  the  papist  be  it  said,  no  worldly  dis- 
tinctions, or  human  rights  of  property, 
much  less  money  payment  for  places  in  a 
place  of  worship,  appear  to  enter  into  their 

•P.394. 
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imaginations.  Their  churches  are  God’s 
houses,  open  alike  to  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures, without  distinction  of  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor.  All  who  have  a soul  to  be 
saved  come  freely  to  worship.  They  have 
no  family  pews,  or  seats  for  genteel  souls, 
and  seats  for  vulgar  souls.  Their  houses 
of  worship  are  not  let  out,  like  theatres,  or 
opera  houses,  or  Edinburg  kirks,  for 
money  rents  for  the  sittings.  The  public 
mind  is  evidently  more  religionized  than 
in  Protestant  countries.”* 

“ The  sleek,  fat,  narrow-minded,  weal- 
thy drone,  is  now  to  be  sought  for  on 
the  Episcopal  bench,  or  in  the  prebendal 
stall  of  the  Lutheran  or  Anglican  churches; 
the  well-off,  comfortable  parish  minister, 
yeoman-like  in  mind,  intelligence,  and  so- 
cial position,  in  the  manse  and  glebe  of  the 
Calvinistic  church.  The  poverty-stricken, 
intellectual  recluse,  never  seen  abroad  but 
on  his  way  to  or  from  his  studies,  or 
church  duties,  living  no  body  knows 
where,  but  all  know  in  the  poorest  man- 
ner, upon  a wretched  pittance  in  his  ob- 
scure abode,  and  this  is  the* popish  priest 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  with  the  multitude  for 
giving  effect  to  his  teaching.  Our  clergy, 
especially  in  Scotland,  have  a very  erro- 
neous impression  of  the  state  of  the  popish 
clergy.  In  our  country  churches  we  often 
•Pp.  394-6. 


hear  them  prayed  for  as  men  wallowing 
in  luxury,  and  sunk  in  gross  ignorance. 
This  is  somewhat  injudicious,  as  well  as 
uncharitable;  for  when  the  youth  of  their 
congregations  who,  in  this  travelling  age, 
must  often  come  in  contact  abroad  with 
the  Catholic  clergy  so  described,  find  them 
in  learning,  liberal  views,  and  genuine 
piety,  according  to  their  own  doctrines,  so 
very  different  from  the  description  and  the 
describers,  there  will  unavoidably  arise 
comparisons,  in  the  minds  especially  of 
females  and  young  susceptible  persons,  by 
no  means  edifying  or  flattering  to  their 

clerical  teachers  at  home Our 

churchmen  should  understand  better  the 
strength  of  a formidable  adversary,  who 
is  evidently  gaining  ground  but  too  fast 
on  our  Protestant  cnurch,  and  who  in  this 
age  brings  into  the  field  zeal  and  purity  of 
life  equal  to  their  own,  and  learning,  a 
training  in  theological  scholarship,  and  a 
general  knowledge  superior,  perhaps,  to 
their  own.  The  education  of  the  regular 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  is,  perhaps, 
positively  higher,  and  beyond  doubt  com- 
paratively higher,  than  the  education  of 
the  Scotch  clergy.”* 

We  hope  all  will  purchase  and  read  this 
work  of  Mr.  Laing. 

•Pp.  399,  400. 


AMERICAN 

1.  The  .American  Almanac,  and  Repository 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1847. 
Boston  : Monroe  & Co.  12mo.  pp.  351. 

2.  The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and 
Laity’s  Directory  for  1847.  Baltimore : 
F.  Lucas,  Jr.  18mo.  pp.  260. 

HE  variety  and  import- 
ance of  the  information 
imbodied  in  publications 
distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Almanacs,  have  won 
for  them  a conspicuous 
rank  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
They  are  not  only  manuals  for  the  astron- 
omer, or  the  observer  of  the  changes  that 
Vol.  VI.— No.  3.  12 
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take  place  in  the  weather ; they  are  books 
of  frequent  reference  for  persons  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life.  Their 
contents  are  no  longer  confined  to  an  in- 
dication of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  heavenly  bodies,  to  the  relations  of 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  to  the  changes  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  distribution  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  year ; almanacs  have  become 
the  channels  of  information  relative  to  the 
periodical  progress  of  cities  and  nations,  in 
every  department  of  human  industry,  en- 
terprise and  knowledge ; displaying  equal- 
ly the  phases  of  the  terrestrial  and  celestial 
spheres,  and  exhibiting  with  the  appear- 
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ance  of  every  returning  year  the  new  Con- 
dition  which  a state  or  any  portion  of  it 
may  have  attained  up  to  that  period.  The 
government  of  a country  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, its  internal  sources  of  wealth,  the 
products  that  are  poured  into  it  from  for- 
eign climes,  its  advancement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  its  institutions  of  evety  de- 
scription, all  this  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  the  modern  almanac  having  a gene- 
ral and  miscellaneous  character.  Hence 
this  species  of  book  is  now-a-days  the 
companion  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  of 
the  scientific  roan.  It  is  consulted  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  one- 
self with  national  and  municipal  statistics, 
as  of  ascertaining  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  The  emigrant  who  has  just 
landed  on  our  shores,  and  the  citizen  who 
has  been  long  settled  amongst  us,  are 
equally  guided  by  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  most  important  topics  of  infor- 
mation. But  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
derived  from  that  class  of  books  to  which 
we  allude,  is  the  facility  which  they  will 
afford  for  future  reference.  In  this  point 
of  view  they  possess  considerable  conse- 
quence, as  hereafter  they  will  hold  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  loci  communes 
of  writers,  who  will  undertake  to  record 
the  history  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident 
that  an  almanac,  which  embraces  so  wide 
a range  in  the  collection  of  its  materials, 
and  is  calculated  to  exert  both  now  and 
in  future  so  practical  an  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil,  should  be  compiled  with  that 
diligent  research  and  careful  attention, 
which  can  alone  insure  success  in  the 
amassing  of  correct  information,  and  in 
the  proper  arrangement  of  it  for  useful 
purposes.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  editors  or  compilers  of  such  works  are 
in  general  less  reproachable  with  the  inac- 
curacies they  contain  than  otherson  whom 
they  depend  for  information.  But  the 
high  character  which  books  of  this  kind 
enjoy  in  public  estimation,  as  faithful 
exponents  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer,  is  certainly  a consideration  that  ought 


to  have  its  full  weight  with  those  who 
contribute  to  the  details  of  an  almanac  or 
directory,  and  should  lead  them  to  draw  up 
their  communications  with  all  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  that  may  be  requisite. 

The  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  are,  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  eminently  entitled  to  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public, 
though  the  one  first  mentioned  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  far  from  being  faultless.  Its 
main  defect,  however,  consists  more  in 
the  want  of  that  information  which  na- 
turally belongs  to  it,  than  in  erroneously 
stating  what  it  contains.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  may 
be  safely  recommended  as  a valuable  re- 
pository of  national  statistics,  embracing 
an  interesting  account  of  the  finances, 
legislation,  public  institutions,  and  inter- 
nal improvements  of  the  country.  The 
other  almanac  is  of  a specific  character; 
but  although  it  exhibits  the  condition  only 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  U.  States, 
it  is  of  larger  size  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  other  religious  work  of  the  same 
kind  amongst  us.  It  contains  a great  va- 
riety of  information  gathered  from  official 
sources,  presenting  detailed  statements  of 
the  churches,  clergymen,  and  different 
institutions  in  the  various  diocesses  of  the 
province,  with  other  interesting  items  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the 
Christian  reader:  and  it  is  a work  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  Catholic  family. 
With  the  present  Catholic  population  of 
the  country,  amounting  to  nearly  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand,  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  copies  should  be  easily 
disposed  of:  but  we  have  learned  with 
regret  that  the  edition  does  not  exceed 
four  or  five  thousand  copies,  and  that 
these  are  seldom  entirely  sold.  This  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  the  case  if  the  book 
were  more  generally  known  ; for  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  they  ' who  have  pur- 
chased it  would  willingly  acknowledge  that 
even  double  the  price  should  not  prevent 
them  from  possessing  so  valuable  a reper- 
tory of  practical  knowledge.  This  aim* 
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aae  has  been  published  annually  since  the 
year  1833  inclusively,  and,  we  believe, 
was  the  second  publication  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  this  country,  the  first 
haring  appeared  in  N.  York  city  in  1822, 
under  the  title  of  the  Laity’s  Directory. 
We  are  not  aware  of  its  having  passed 
through  a second  year’s  existence.  But 
the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  has 
been  issued  regularly,  and  every  new 
number  of  the  series  has  furnished  addi- 
tional details  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
religion  throughout  the  Union.  There 
could  not  be  more  palpable  evidence  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  Catholicity  amongst  us, 
than  in  the  contrast  presented  between  the 
statements  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
work,  and  those  of  a later  period.  To  the 
student,  a complete  collection  of  the  series 
opens  a wide  field  for  curious  investiga- 
tion, while  the  pious  Catholic  finds  in  it  a 
source  of  abundant  consolation,  and  a 
subject  of  devout  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty.  As  the  actual  statistics  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Magazine, 
we  shall  not  repeat  them ; but  for  this,  as 
well  as  more  detailed  information  upon 
the  subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
almanac  itself. 

To  commend  it  to  public  attention  was 
one  of  our  main  objects  in  alluding  to  it 
Another  was  to  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  for  the  rectification  of  cer- 
tain errors  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
American  Almaoac,  relative  to  the  theo- 
logical and  collegiate  institutions  of  our 
country.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  this 
particular  topic,  we  would  remark,  that 
a work  which  professes  to  be  a “full 
repertory”  of  information  respecting  the 
finances,  statistics,  public  institutions  and 
internal  improvements  of  the  U.  States,* 
should  be  more  comprehensive  in  its  de- 
tails, and  should  embrace  a greater  variety 
of  matter,  especially  that  which  is  of 
paramount  interest  to  society.  The  con- 
tents oT  the  American  Almanac  may  be 
classed  under  four  principal  divisions. 

•See  Preface,  p.  3. 


Thi  first  embraces  the  astronomical  and 
meteorological  information,  which  is  very 
copious,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the 
volume:  the  second  introduces  us  to  the 
national  executive,  judiciary,  and  legisla- 
ture, exhibits  the  revenue  and  cost  of 
government,  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers,  and  various  statistics  of  com- 
merce, population,  &c. : in  the  third  are 
found  the  particulars  relative  to  each  state 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  fourth  we  ha^e  a 
miscellany  of  European  statistics,  with  an 
American  obituary , The  second  and 
third  portions  of  the  work  we  consider 
very  defective,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  subject-matter.  The 
white  and  the  slave  population  of  the 
country  is  stated j but  we  are  left  entirely 
in  the  dark  about  the  number  of  free 
colored  people,  and  of  Indians  who  in- 
habit our  states  and  territories.  Are  not 
these  matters  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  legislator,  the  philanthropist,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  Christian?*  The  almanac 
furnishes  no  data  respecting  the  annual 
immigration  into  the  United  States.  Is  it 
not  useful  to  know  the  number  of  those 
hardy  and  persevering  men  who  seek  a 
home  in  our  midst,  and  whom  we  wel- 
come to  our  shores  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  equal  liberty,  and  to  share  in  the  abun- 
dant resources  which  the  country  oilers  to 
the  enterprising  and  industrious  ? Have 
we  not  some  interest  in  knowing  the  an- 
nual accessions  to  our  population,  of 
those  who  are  so  laigely  instrumental  in 
clearing  the  wild  forest,  cultivating  the 
soil,  building  our  churches,  and  support- 
ing all  the  institutions  of  which  our  coun- 
try has  reason  to  boast  ?+  For  the  same 
reason  we  should  like  to  see  in  a national 
almanac  some  account  of  the  extent  of 
newspaper  and  miscellaneous  publication, 

*The  former,  in  1840,  amounted  to  about 
437,850 ; the  Utter  may  be  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  See  Malta 
Bi  un’s  Geography ; Encyclopedia  of  Geography ; 
Proceedings  of  Congress,  Doc.  2,  29th  Congress, 
1846. 

-f  The  annual  average  numberof  immigrants  baa 
been  computed  at  twenty  thousand.  See  Hin- 
ton’s History  of  the  United  States,  vol  ii,  p.  221. 
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and  (he  statistics  of  the  patent  office  and 
national  institute  at  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment. These  are  prominent  matters  con- 
nected with  the  literature  and  genius  of 
the  American  people,  and  probably  ex- 
hibit two  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics.* But,  in  addition  to  this,  where 
would  we  most  naturally  look  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  annual  amount  of 
crime  and  mortality,  if  not  in  a work  like 
the  American  Almanac  ? Where  should 
we  expect  to  find  useful  data  in  regard  to 
public  institutions,  that  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  promotion  of  social  order,  and  par- 
ticularly the  assuaging  of  human  suffer- 
ing, the  relief  of  poverty,  insanity  and 
every  other  affliction  which  man  is  heir 
to  ? Are  not  these  considerations  of  the 
most  interesting  nature?  Rail  roads,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  may  show  us  the 
material  progress  of  a people,  that  is,  its 
increased  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  physical  comforts  of  life;  but  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  very  far  from  consti- 
tuting the  true  dignity  and  greatness  of  a 
people,  or  the  solid  foundations  of  social 
order  and  happiness.  It  may  be  useful  to 
know  the  quantity  of  iron,  lead  or  coal 
that  is  annually  raised  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  the  number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton or  hogsheads  of  sugar  that  are  sent 
abroad  or  imported;  but  is  it  not  infinitely 
more  profitable  and  interesting  to  witness 
the  progress  we  are  making  in  morality, 

*The  multitude  of  newspapers  issued  in  the 
U.  States  is  such  as  to  eoustitute  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country.  The  following  table  has 
been  given  to  show  its  extraordinary  advance  in 
this  respect : but  wc  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy 
beyond  the  U.  States. 


Count  rin.  Population.  Paper s. 

United  States,  19,000.(XH)  1,250 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 29,000.000  480 

France,  34,000,000  250 

Prussia,  15,000 .000  288 

Holland,  3,633.000  150 

Belgium,  3,250,000  62 

Denmark,  2,000,000  80 

Switzerland,  2,100,000  30 

Spain,  14,000,000  12 

Portugal,  3,800,000  17 

Russia  in  Europe,  42,000,000  84 

Austria,  33.000, 000  91 


In  1750  there  were  but  seven  papers  published 
in  this  country  : in  1810  the  number  had  increased 
to  359  In  1823  it  was  598.  See  Make  B run's 
Geography. 


in  literature,  and  in  the  works  of  charity? 
Until  we  have  some  account  of  all  this, 
our  national  statistics  will  be  necessarily 
very  imperfect.  The  provision  for  the 
education  of  youth  is  another  important 
item,  which  the  American  Almanac  but 
partially  mentions.  The  common  school 
organization  in  several  states  is  exhibited, 
though  similar  institutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  confederacy  are  not  enumerated. 

But  the  most  inaccurate  portion  of  this 
work  is  thecatalogueof  theological  schools 
in  the  United  States.  On  page  184,  we 
have  a table  exhibiting  thirty-four  theo- 
logical institutions,  distributed  as  follows: 
eleven  Presbyterian,  six  Baptist,  five 
Congregational,  three  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, two  Lutheran,  two  Associate  Re- 
formed, one  Unitarian,  one  Associate,  one 
German  Reformed,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
and  one  Evangelical  Lutheran.  Why 
have  the  Catholic  schools  of  theology  been 
excluded  from  this  catalogue?  Their 
number,  age,  and  character,  we  think,  all 
entitle  them  to  a most  honorable  mention. 
The  Catholic  church  in  this  country  pos- 
sesses no  less  than  twenty-one  schools  of 
divinity,  twice  the  number  of  any  other 
Christian  denomination,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  number  in  the  country. 
Some  of  them  also  are  more  ancient  than 
any  other  establishment  of  the  kind,  with 
one  solitary  exception.  In  point  of  useful- 
ness, a question  to  be  determined  by  the 
learning  and  ability  of  the  professors,  the 
extent  of  the  libraries,  and  particularly  by 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
teach,  the  Catholic  schools  of  theology 
are,  according  to  us,  the  only  institutions 
of  the  kind  that  are  capable  of  conferring 
any  real  benefit;  for  we  look  upon  all 
others  as  nurseries  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  soul-destroying  errors.  But,  waiving 
this  consideration  which  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably hope  to  be  conceded  by  our  op- 
ponents, there  is  one  reflection  which 
must  be  obvious  even  to  a Protestant 
mind,  in  favor  of  awarding  to  our  theo- 
logical schools  a mo9t  honorable  position 
in  a table  of  religious  statistics.  In  the 
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divinity  schools  of  the  Catholic  church, 
however  numerous,  but  one  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  taught,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  this  very  charac- 
ter of  unity  which  marks  their  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  divine  revelation,  is  a pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  truth.  How  differ- 
ent in  the  other  theological  institutions  ? 
There  every  variety  of  doctrine  is  put 
forth ; the  teaching  of  one  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  another,  even  on  points 
which  Protestants  themselves  consider 
fundamental  in  religion,  and  consequently 
these  schools,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
contradicting  each  other,  afford  the  most 
unquestionable  proof  that  error  is  neces- 
sarily taught  among  them.  Independently 
however  of  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a work  which  professes  to  be 
a vehicle  of  correct  information  on  such 
subjects,  the  omission  of  the  Catholic  the- 
ological seminaries  is  a very  glaring  de- 
fect, and  altogether  inexcusable.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Almanac  cannot 
plead  the  want  of  access  to  adequate 
sources  of  information  : for  the  Metropol- 
itan Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity’s  Di- 
rectory would  have  furnished  the  most 
satisfactory  details.  From  this  excellent 
work  we  have  collected  the  following  list 
of  divinity  schools  under  Catholic  di- 
rection: St.  Mary’s  seminary, Baltimore; 
Georgetown  college,  D.  C. ; Mount  St 
Mary’s  seminary,  near  Emmitsburg;  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul’s  seminary,  Lafourche, 
La. ; Dominican  convent,  St  Rose’s,  Ky.; 
seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky. ; St  Charles 
Borromeo,  Philadelphia;  St  John’s  semi- 
nary, Fordham,  N.  Y. ; St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Charleston,  S.  C. ; St.  Xavier,  Cin- 
cinnati; St  Joseph’s,  Somerset,  Ohio; 
Pretiossissimi  Sanguinis,  Norwalk,  Ohio; 
seminary  of  St.  Louis,  St  Louis;  univer- 
sity of  St.  Louis ; seminary  at  Springhill, 
AL ; St  Thomas’  seminary,  Detroit ; sem- 
inary at  Vincennes;  St.  Athanasius,  Nash- 
ville; St  Michael’s  seminary,  Pittsburg; 
St  Mary’s  seminary,  Chicago ; seminary 
of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  Milwaukie. 

In  these  houses  of  ecclesiastical  learning 
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about  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men 
are  preparing  themselves  for  the  priest- 
hood ; a large  proportion  compared  with 
the  number  of  students  in  all  the  Protest- 
ant schools  of  theology,  which  amounts  to 
thirteen  hundred  and  sixteen.  Of  the 
Catholic  seminaries  above  mentioned,  the 
most  ancient  is  St.  Mary’s,  at  Baltimore, 
which  was  established  in  1792;  and,  if 
we  except  the  Dutch  Reformed  seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  founded  in 
1784,  it  dates  from  a remoter  period  than 
any  other  similar  institution  ,in  this  coun- 
try. Its  library  is  also  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  theological  institu- 
tion, except  that  of  Andover,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. s 

The  American  Almanac  enumerates 
one  hundred  and  eight  colleges  in  the  U. 
States,  thirteen  of  which  are  Catholic, 
thirteen  Methodist, Men  Baptist,  ten  Con- 
gregational, eight  Episcopalian,  and  the 
remaining  fifty-four  chiefly  Presbyterian. 
But  the  compiler  of  the  work,  not  having 
consulted  the  latest  sources  of  information 
in  regard  to  Catholic  institutions,  has 
mentioned  two  colleges  that  no  longer  ex- 
ist, and  omitted  three  that  have  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  ;#  so  that  the 
total  number  of  Catholic  colleges  is  four- 
teen. These  colleges  contain  about  fifteen 
hundred  students,  and  the  number  of  under- 
graduates in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Union 
being  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  it 
follows  that  the  Catholic  body  educate 
one-seventh  of  the  young  men  who  go 
through  a collegiate  course  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Catholics  of  this  country  do  not  form  more 
than  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, it  is  manifest  that  they  do  far  more 
than  their  proportional  part  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  light ; and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  remembered  that  these  colleges 
are  under  the  direction  of  clergymen,  the 

• The  compiler  is  not  accountable  for  the  men- 
tion of  one  or  the  colleges  that  hare  been  discon- 
tinued, as  he  could  not  nave  received  timely  infor- 
mation of  the  fact ; but  we  know  not  bow  to  excul- 
pate him  from  negligence  in  having  drawn  his 
statistics  of  Catholicity  from  our  Almanac  of 
1845,  when  thmt  of  1846  was  so  easily  aooessihle. 
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most  prejudiced  and  incredulous  mind 
must  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  the 
Catholic  priesthood  cannot  possibly  be, 
what  they  are  so  often  represented  by 
Protestant  preachers,  the  enemies  of  pop- 
alar  enlightenment;  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  are  foremost  on  this  as  well  as  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  and  in  storing  the 
youthful  mind  with  every  description  of 
useful  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  re- 
corded in  the  American  Almanac,  is  the 
act  of  congress,  dated  August  10th,  1S46, 
which  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  fund,  bequeathed  some  years  ago  to 
th^United  States,  by  Mr.  Smithson,  an 
Englishman,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  dilfusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 
This  measure,  we  hope,  will  result  in  the 
formation  of  an  institution,  which  will 
not  only  accumulate  within  its  walls  the 
works  of  learned  men  and  the  curiosities 
of  nature  and  of  art,  but  throw  them  open 
to  the  inspection  and  use  of  the  public, 
and  oflfer  other  facilities  for  instruction  in 
the  different  branches  of  science.  This 
would  only  be  accomplishing  what  has 
long  been  practised  in  many  Catholic 
countries,  where  institutions  of  learning, 
instead  of  being  taxed  to  increase  the  re- 
venue of  the  state,  are  supported  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  afford  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  all  who  desire  it.  How  far 
this  hope  will  be  realized  by  the  Smith- 
sonian institution,  our  readers  may  judge 
from  the  act  of  the  national  legislature 
which  we  shall  here  place  before  them,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

“The  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  the 
postmaster  general,  the  attorney-geueral, 
the  chief  justice,  and  the  commissioner  of 
the  patent  office  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices,  and  such  other 
persons  as  they  may  elect  honorary  mem- 
bers, are  hereby  constituted  ‘an  establish- 
ment,’' by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Smithsonian 


Institute,’  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men  ; and  by  that  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession. From  the  interest  already  ac- 
crued on  the  fund,  $242,129  are  appro- 
priated for  the  erectioo  of  a suitable  build- 
ing. All  future  appropriations  for  the 
institute  are  to  be  made  exclusively  from 
the  interest  accruing,  at  6 per  cent,  on  the 
fund,  which  amounts  to  $515,169,  this  in- 
terest being  now  devoted  to  this  object 
forever.  The  institution  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a board  of  regents,  composed  of 
the  vice  president  and  the  chief-justice  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, during  their  terms  of  office,  of  the 
three  senators  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  senate,  three  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
six  other  persons  not  members  of  con- 
gress, two  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  National  Institute,  and  residents  in 
Washington,  appointed  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  senate  and  house.  The  term  of  ser- 
vice for  these  last  six  members  shall  be  six 
years,  two  of  them  going  out  biennially. 
The  regents  shall  meet  at  Washington, 
September  7,  1846,  and  organize  by 
choosing  one  of  their  own  number  as 
chancellor,  and  a suitable  person  as  secre- 
tary, of  the  institution,  who  shall  also  be 
secretary  of  the  board  of  regents.  They 
shall  choose  three  of  their  number  as  an 
executive  committee,  and  fix  the  limes 
for  their  future  meetings ; five  shall  be  a 
quorum.  The  services  of  the  regents  shall 
be  gratuitous,  but  they  shall  be  paid  their 
travelling  and  other  actual  expenses.  A 
suitable  site  for  the  building  may  be  taken 
from  any  of  the  public  grounds  in  Wash- 
ington. A suitable  edifice  shall  be  erected 
of  ‘ plain  and  durable  materials  and  struc- 
ture, without  unnecessary  ornament,  and 
of  sufficient  size,  and  with  suitable  rooms 
or  halls  for  the  reception  and  arrange- 
ment, upon  a liberal  scale,  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  including  a geological  and 
mineralogieal  cabinet ; also,  a chemical 
laboratory,  a library,  a gallery  of  art,  and 
the  necessary  lecture  rooms.’  ‘All  objects 
pf  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research, 
and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants, 
and  geological  and  mineralogieal  speci- 
mens, belonging  or  hereafter  to  belong  to 
the  United  States,  shall  be  delivered  to 
such  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
board  of  regents  to  receive  them,  and 
shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
examination  and  study  of  them  in  the 
building  erected  for  the  institution;  and 
the  regents  shall  afterwards,  as  new  spe- 
cimens in  natural  history,  geology,  or 
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mineralogy  may  be  obtained  by  exchanges 
of  duplicate  specimens  belonging  to  the 
institution,  (which  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make,)  or  by  donation,  which 
they  may  receive,  or  otherwise,  cause 
such  new  specimens  to  be  also  appropri- 
ately classed  and  arranged.  And  the  min- 
erals, books,  manuscripts,  and  other  pro- 
perty of  James  Smithson  shall  be  removed 
to  said  institution,  and  shall  be  preserved 
separate  from  the  other  property/  The 
secretary  of  the  regents  shall  have  charge 
of  the  buildings  and  property,  shall  keep 
a record  of  proceedings,  shall  be  librarian 
and  keeper  of  the  museum,  and  may  with 
the  consent  of  the  regents  appoint  assist- 
ants ; and  the  said  officers  shall  be  paid 


for  their  services,  salaries  to  be  established 
by  the  regents,  and  be  removable  by  the 
regents.  Appropriations  from  the  fund 
shall  be  made  by  the  regents,  not  exceed- 
ing an  annual  average  of  $25,000,  for  the 
gradual  formation  of  a library  * composed 
of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge/  Of  any  por- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  fund  not  herein 
appropriated,  the  managers  may  make* 
such  disposal  as  they  shall  deem  best 
suited  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  tes- 
tator. Persons  taking  out  copyrights, 
within  three  months  after  the  publication 
of  the  work  copyrighted,  shall  give  one 
copy  of  it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  one  to  the  library  of  congress/’ 
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Recantation ; or  the  Confessions  of  a Con- 
vert to  Romanism : a tale  of  domestic  and 
religious  life  in  Italy.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Win.  Ingraham  Kip,  M.  A., 
author  of  “The  Christmas  Holydays 
in  Rome,”  etc.  New  York : Stanford 
&.  Swords,  No.  139  Broadway.  1846. 

HIS  catch-penny  book 
is  difficult  to  read  and 
doubly  difficult  to  write 
about  We  never  could 
have  mustered  up  moral 
courage  enough  to  pass 
the  (Ifot  page,  but  for  the  endorsement  of 
the  reverend  editor,  who  in  a commenda- 
tory preface  invites  the  attention  of  the 
young  women  of  America  to  the  salutary . 
lesson  conveyed  by  the  “ Recantation.” 
Let  us  see  what  this  salutary  lesson  is ; 
after  which  we  can  better  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  learned  divine’s  advice. 

The  authoress  is  a lady  who  styles  her- 
self “ no  casual  traveller and,  indeed,  if 
this  implies  a very  remarkable  tourist,  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Dickens,  or  even  the  megotistical  Mr. 
Headley  himself,  we  have  never  seen  a 


more  remarkable  instance  of  the  facility 
which  some  persons  have  of  making 
themselves  publicly  ridiculous  and  despi- 
cable. We  are  measuring  our  words,  and 
do  not  speak  under  any  irritation  proceed- 
ing from  a perusal  of  the  lady’s  ideas  of 
Catholicity.  Alas,  they  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  pity  her  imbecility ! 

The  authoress,  out  of  respect,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  universal  custom  of  Protest- 
ant tourists,  begins  by  praising  herself. 
She  informs  us  that  she  was  once  young 
— once  innocent  and  pure — once  very 
beautiful; — that  she  has  drunk  deep  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  flattery,  and  revel- 
led in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  gen- 
eral admiration.  This  is  enough  to  engage 
our  affections  in  the  start.  We  learn  too, 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a princely  En- 
glish merchant,  who  from  a sojourn  in 
Italy  has  learned  to  love  the  sunny  south, 
and  whose  Protestantism  has  suffered 
considerably.  Her  mother,  a zealous 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  figures 
largely  in  the  sequel. 

Will  the  reader  receive  a brief  outline 
of  this  “no  casual  traveller’s”  story? 
Father,  mother,  and  daughter  the  heroine 
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— a hero  may  be  wanted,  but  a heroine 
never  is — go  to  Florence  in  search  of 
pleasure.  They  are  invited  to  a ball.  On 
the  momentous  evening  the  authoress 
stands  before  a mirror,  “radiant  with 
loveliness” — her  own  expression — and  her 
father,  catching  a glimpse  of  his  darling 
child, ..exclaims  in  ecstasy,  “ my  beautiful 
Mary.”  Through  three  mortal  pages  she 
continues  to  lavish  praise  upon  herself,  in 
terms  that  render  cold  and  passionless  the 
description  of  La  Esmeralda,  of  Nourma- 
hal,  or  even  of  Beatrice.  We  defy  any 
modest  American  lady  to  read  without 
profound  disgust,  this  “ beautiful  Mary’s” 
seif  glorification. 

The  moment  she  enters  the  unequalled 
saloon  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  she  becomes 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  “ the  gaze 
of  every  eye,”  “ the  idol”  who  monopo- 
lized the  incense  of  the  festival.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  less  silly  than  the 
authoress  herself,  to  read  page  twenty-five 
and  then  proceed  for  the  sake  of  pleasure : 
it  is  a Rubicon  to  common  sense.  But 
Mr.  Kip’s  preface  may  be  a Caesar;  so 
we  continue  our  melancholy  task. 

Visions  of  a coronet,  at  first  vague  and 
indistinct,  but  gathering  truth  and  consist- 
ency from  reflection,  float  constantly  be- 
fore the  beautiful  Mary.  Accordingly  she 
slights  a most  interesting  young  Protestant 
parson,  a Mr.  Harcourt,  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  a Catholic  marquis.  The  cor- 
onet becomes  more  vivid.  In  vain  the 
amorous  divine  pours  into  her  ear  the 
longest  and  most  flattering  declarations 
ever  embalmed  in  a novel;  the  noble 
Italian  is  master  of  her  heart  — she 
becomes  the  Promessa  Spota  of  Anni- 
bale Trionfi.  But  the  Marchesa  Onoria 
wont  allow  her  son  to  marry  a heretic, 
and  insists  upon  Mary’s  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  case  now  stands, 
“The  coronet  vs.  Protestantism.”  The 
father  offers  a large  sum  to  the  mother  to 
preserve  his  daughter’s  cherished  faith; 
but  the  Marchesa  is  inexorable.  Mary’s 
mother  refuses  her  consent  to  the  apostasy, 
but  melts  at  the  sight  of  her  “idol’s” 


drooping  eye  and  haggard  cheek.  The 
coronet  is  victorious;  it  is  dearer  to  her 
than  Protestantism ; — and  well  it  may  be, 
for  error  is  not  worth  the  pettiest  bauble 
in  a lady’s  boudoir. 

But  let  us  see  how  Mary  contrives  to 
swallow  the  odious  condition  of  becoming 
a Catholic,  and  if  we  do  not  convict  her 
of  peijury,  it  will  be  because  our  words 
are  not  so  conclusive  as  her  own. 

Love  had  so  far  reconciled  her  to  Cath- 
olicity that  she  tells  her  mother  that  the 
church  of  Rome  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land differ  only  in  form,  and  that  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  both  religions  are  alike. 
In  the  whole  recantation  there  is  not  one 
libel  which  a Catholic  would  more  indig- 
nantly resent  than  this.  But  she  knew  it 
was  untrue,  and  in  her  heart  despised  the 
time  hallowed  ceremonies  of  Italy,  whilst 
she  adored  the  pulpit- worship  of  England ; 
for  the  next  page  but  one  confesses  the 
triumph  of  affection  over  reason,  and  that 
led  on  by  a fatal  infatuation  she  succeeded 
in  reconciling  her  conscience  to  the 
change.  This  reconciliation  reminds  us 
of  that  between  John  of  England  and 
Arthur  Plantagenet;  and  as  for  conscience, 
we  have  to  exclaim  with  Lady  Teazle 
awake  to  her  folly,  “ the  less  said  about 
conscience,  the  better.”  And  even  when 
she  claims  to  be  thoroughly  instructed,  she 
repeats  that  the  difference  between  Catho- 
licity and  Protestantism  is  “ so  slight” 

We  come  now  to  the  grand  point  of  the 
book — the  Recantation,  which  was  to 
precede  the  marriage.  The  fatal'  day 
dawns  bright  and  beautiful,  but  “ darkness 
was  deep  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart” 
We  cannot  wonder,  for  we  know  her  mo- 
tives; we  are  glad  that  she  had  virtue 
enough  to  feel  one  touch  of  compunction 
at  her  hypocrisy  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  honorable  feeling  however  mistaken, 
to  passion  and  unbounded  vanity.  At  the 
altar  she  hears  some  one  exclaim  “dm 
angiola ! what  an  angel ! ” Alas,  she 
would  have  fallen  with  Lucifer.  Shortly 
afterwards  when  “it  is  ended,  and  the 
deed  is  done,”  “ the  cold  dew  is  on  her 
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brow,  and  an  iron  hand  closing  around  her 
heart”  What  had  she  done?  She  had 
— at  least  she  states  it — sworn  that  she 
believed  all  the  church  of  Rome  believes 
and  teaches,  and  that  she  abjured , detested 
and  abominated  the  church  of  England  and 
all  other  heresies.  Yet  the  moment  the 
declaration  was  made,  she  thus  appeals  to 
God — “ Strike  not  the  trembling  sinner  in 
thine  indignation ! Blast  not  the  perjured 
one  who  called  thy  holy  name  to  witness 
what  she  herself  believed  not  / ” 

Here  is  perjury,  if  mortal  lips  ever  in- 
voked “ the  King  of  Majesty  immense” 
to  witness  and  approve  a lie.  The  writer 
is  perjured  by  confession — and  yet  she 
comes  recommended  to  the  “ young  wo- 
men of  America,”  by  her  editor,  as  a very 
veracious  and  instructive  person. 

Could  we  discover  a spark  of  humility 
in  the  book,  one  single  regret  not  based 
upon  selfishness,  we  might  forgive  the 
folly  which  preferred  a first  love  and  a 
coronet  to  adherence  to  a fondly  cherished 
error.  But  her  whole  aim  is  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  herself,  and  hatred  to  the 
faith  she  pretended  to  espouse ; she  tricks 
herself  out  gracefully  in  becoming  mourn- 
ing, and  exclaims : “ Behold  a Magdalen!” 
She  is  not  content  with  the  record  of  her 
shame,  but  stands  before  the  world  a 
witness  against  Catholicity.  Is  this  a fit 
attitude  for  one  who  has  violated  the  most 
solemn  oath  ? If  ambition  and  affection 
could  induce  her  to  insult  God  by  perjury 
in  his  own  temple,  may  not  the  disap- 
pointment of  both  incline  her  to  look  with 
a malignant  eye  upon  the  detested  creed 
of  her  deceiver,  and  to  be  guilty  of  a simple 
lie? 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  catastrophe. 
This  much  however  we  have  settled,  that 
the  beautiful  Mary,  a priori , is  not  a com- 
petent witness  against  the  least  devout 
monk  in  Italy ; but  having  been  ruled  in 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip,  we  must  receive 
her  testimony  “ with  many  grains  of 
allowance.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  she  says.  We 
ynpnn  to  give  the  reader  all  the  information 


the  book  contains,  except  that  relating  to 
the  authoress  herself : but  let  him  not  be 
startled,  for  a single  leaf  will  hold  it  all. 
Not  until  the  ninety-second  page  can  we 
meet  a single  fact  worth  remembering; 
but  there  we  are  informed  that  Tuscany 
alone  preserves  the  language  of  Dante  in 
all  its  purity. 

We  never  yet  read  a book — always 
excepting  Dickens’  Pictures  from  Italy — 
in  which  we  could  not  praise  something. 
So  here — the  young  contadina  and  her 
dress  are  well  described ; and  though  a few 
hasty  touches  make  up  the  picture,  we 
cannot  but  prefer  the  classic  peasant  to 
the  carefully  finished  and  self  glorified 
" Mary.”  The  reader  has  perceived  that 
his  information  is  confined  to  Tuscany. 
We  will  not  follow  the  bride  in  her  pere- 
grinations from  Florence  to  Rimini,  &c. 
In  Romagna  she  secs  murder  in  every 
peasant’s  eye  who  stares  at  her  carriage. 
But  a fine  scene  occurs  between  her  and 
an  innkeeper,  in  which  the  latter  rubs  his 
fore  and  middle  finger  significantly  against 
his  thumb,  after  imputing  all  the  miseries 
of  the  Romagna  to  the  injustice  and  venal- 
ity of  its  government,  to  denote  money, 
saying  “a  little  of  this  will  do  any  thing!” 
He  might  have  pointed  to  the  coronet 
embroidered  upon  her  handkerchief,  and 
made  the  same  observation.  Wfhat  is 
most  powerfully  dramatic,  however,  mine 
host  is  made  to  exclaim,  that  the  prevail- 
ing injustice  and  extortion  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  wondered  at,  “ since  its  rulers  were 
men  who  had  no  children.”  “The  truth 
and  simplicity  of  his  reasoning ” struck  our 
lady  so  forcibly,  that  she  goes  back  to  the 
confines  of  time  immemorial  to  illustrate 
it.  We  Americans  are  not  going  to  yield 
so  ready  an  assent  to  this  very  simple  syl- 
logism : most  of  our  presidents  have  been 
childless,  and  Washington  himself  was 
unblessed  with  issue.  Besides  we  are  not 
quite  willing  to  set  up  the  number  of  a 
monarch’s  children  as  the  measure  of  his 
merit,  lest  Asiatic  and  African  despotism 
should  present  us  the  bowstring  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  trial  by  jury. 
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She  swallows  complacently  all  the 
monstrous  stories  of  her  mother-in-law — 
evidently  impromptu  offerings  to  the  old 
leaven  of  Protestantism — relies  most  im- 
plicitly upon  her  slanders  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  us  that  the  Marchesa 
had  visited  England,  but  gave  the  most 
distorted  views  imaginable  of  its  condition 
and  society.  Yet  with  all  her  radicalism 
the  Marchesa  is  charitable  to  an  extent 
that  would  shock  an  English  lord  of  ten 
times  her  income,  and  that  seemed  to 
Mary  to  be  but  encouraging  idleness. 
Thus  it  is : — the  monasteries  encouraged 
idleness  because  they  gave  freely  out  of 
their  abundance;  and  after  the  bread  of 
poverty  had  been  squandered  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  the  paupers’  lips  frozen  by  the 
wintry  virginity  of  Elizabeth,  the  Protest- 
ant bishop  sold  small  beer  at  the  gate 
where  the  Catholic  abbot  had  given  it. 
Church  of  England  charity  has  always 
drooped  at  the  bare  prospect  of  encourag- 
ing idleness:  the  horrid  nightmare  keeps 
its  hoof  immovably  upon  the  heart  of 
Protestant  benevolence.  We  shall  soon 
see  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  “ better 
that  ninety-nine  really  destitute  should 
starve,  than  that  one  impostor  should  be 
fed.”  And  yet  these  timid  souls  pretend 
to  have  read  the  miracle  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  that 
five  hundred  baskets  were  filled  with  the 
fragments.  Let  them  behold  there  the 
divine  archetype  of  monastic  charity! 

In  the  pontifical  states  the  bride  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection  of  the  inquisition: 
we  wish  it  were  as  idle  for  her  to  tremble 
at  the  recollection  of  her  recantation. 

But  not  until  her  husband  Trionfi  be- 
comes rather  remiss  in  his  attentions,  does 
she  give  full  rein  to  her  struggling  ire. 
Of  course  the  Italian  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that,  unlike  the  infant  Addison, 
his  wife  must  have  thrown  away  the  rattle 
and  kept  the  bells , which  discovery  inclines 
him  rather  to  the  billiard  room  than  to 
the  parlor. 

It  would  be  too  trivial  to  refute  all  her 
Scriptural  knocks  at  the  rock- seated  church 


of  God ; it  would  take  up  too  much  that 
and  space  to  explain  many  things  which 
appear  to  puzzle  her,  but  which  we  trust 
are  clearly  understood  by  every  one  of 
common  intelligence.  She  is  illiterate  or 
malicious  enough  to  repeat  the  old  story 
of  the  rejection  of  the  second  command- 
ment by  the  Catholic  church.  Any  one 
capable  of  making  this  charge  is  sure  to 
suppose  that  the  commandments  were 
originally  punctuated  just  as  they  are  now, 
and  that  the  apostles  themselves  wrote  in 
detached  verses,  and  numbered  them  as 
we  quote  them.  Indeed  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  authoress  of  “ Recan- 
tation” imagined,  as  we  once  heard  a 
Methodist  minister  seriously  affirm,  that 
the  Bible  was  given  in  a lump  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  apostles. 

We  will  not  follow  her  flight  from  text 
to  text,  until  she — what?,  not  abandons 
Catholicity,  for  she  had  never  embraced 
it,  but,  increases  her  Protestantism,  or 
no-Catholicity,  in  amount  and  intensity. 
Her  reverend  editor  professes  to  have 
corrected  her  theology;  but  we  should 
like  to  know  how  his  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  must  be  truer  than  her’s, 
when  both  are  confessedly  fallible?  He 
might  have  told  her  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  is  not  a dogma. 

As  a matter  of  course  she  finds  “ a com- 
plete system  of  polytheism  in  the  Romish 
church,  at  the  head  of  which  the  pure 
and  spotless  virgin,”  the  highly  favored 
and  blessed  among  women , “ has  been 
raised  to  the  station  and  attributes  of  a 
Divinity!”  It  is  appalling  to  hear  the 
fearful  irony  with  which  Protestants  re- 
peat the  virtues  of  the  mother  of  God. 
Whilst  they  denounce  us  as  idolaters  of 
a virgin,  they  prove  themselves  haters  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  May  God  forgive  us 
if  we  err  through  want  of  charity,  but  we 
sometimes  think  that  our  accusers  never 
dream  that  we  pay  divine  honors  to  Mary, 
but  assume  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  deny- 
ing her  right  to  simple  reverence.  The 
pride  which  erects  every  individual  into  a 
church,  which  will  not  admit  ov  ' 1 v of 
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men  to  be  infallible  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
lest; — this  pride,  the  mainspring  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  would  hare  rejected  the 
apostles  and  the  Saviour  of  man  himself 
— for  to  Catholicity  our  opponents  owe 
the  little  they  retain  of  Christianity — 
exclaiming  how  can  this  man  give  us  his 
body  to  eat? — this  presumptuous  self- 
reliance  scorns  to  interpose  a mediator 
between  itself  and  God,  or  to  supplicate 
the  intercession  of  one  who  was  once  a 
daughter  of  earth.  Yet  they  implore  the 
mediation  of  “Jesus  Christ  the  righteous 
as  an  advocate  with  the  Father,”  of  “Christ 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  ever  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  t it,”  because  he  is  God.  But  how  can 
God  as  God  be  an  advocate  or  an  interces- 
sor; only  as  man  can  he  appear  in  that 
character.  Then  if  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord  be  invoked,  why  should  they  disdain 
to  supplicate  the  intercession  of  his 
mother,  who  alone  possessed  the  purity 
and  humility  without  which  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  born,  or  our  salvation 
accomplished .#  We  would  willingly  pur- 
sue the  subject  farther,  but  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stamped  and  endorsed  pages 
we  are  reviewing. 

Here  follows  an  argument  which  roust 
have  exactly  suited  our  writer’s  calibre. 
6he  says,  page  211,  “if  the  Romanists 
believe  their  saints  can  hear  them,  when 
they  are  perhaps  (!)  being  invoked  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  world  at  the  same 
moment,  they  at  once  invest  them  with 
omnipresence,  the  attribute  of  God  alone.” 
In  reply  to  this  irresistible  conclusion,  and 
to  her  charge  of  “ mariolatry,”  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  writings  of  W.  G. 
Penny,  who  has  recently  abandoned  Ox- 
ford to  embrace  our  holy  faith.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Dublin  Review,  of  October, 
1846,  for  the  passage  we  quote. 

•The  writer,  of  coarse,  means  that  the  human- 
ity of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  its  hypostatical  union 
with  the  divinity,  is  invoked  as  a mediator,  who 
offers  his  oum  merits  to  God ; while  the  B.  Virgin 
is  invoked  as  a mediator  who  appeals  to  the  Al- 
mighty through  the  merits  qf  Christ.  Or,  as  the- 
ologians express  it,  Christ  is  our  only  mediator  of 
redemption ; the  B.  Virgin  and  the  other  saints 
are  mediators  of  intercession. — Ed. 


“Who  is  this,  that  so  far  excels  all 
others,  that  whereas  it  is  said  of  other 
saints  that  they  shall  shine  as  the  stars,  of 
Her  it  is  said  that  the  stars  are  but  her 
crown,  the  moon  her  footstool,  and  the  sun 
her  garment?  ....  There  is  reason  for 
believing  most  firmly  that  this  blessed  and 
most  highly  favored  being  ...  is  at  this 
present  moment  in  some  remarkable  man- 
ner, the  channel  through  which  the  truth 
even  now  is  brought  home  to  men  ; as  if 
the  present  great  movement  that  is  going 
on,  were  in  a great  measure  her  work. 
She  is  the  angel  that  is  giving  light  to  the 
earth.  She  whose  garment  is  the  sun 
cannot  but  shed  light.  . . . My  hope  and 
my  sincere  wish  is  to  promote,  in  any  way 
that  I may  be  able,  the  praise  and  rever- 
ence of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and  sorry 
should  1 be  to  say  any  thing  that  might 
cause  any  one  to  blaspheme,  though  haply 
she  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing 
the  impure  and  blasphemous  speech.  All 
such  speeches  may,  for  what  we  know, 
be  kept  away  from  her  hearing,  just  as 
we  know  that  pious  invocations  are  con- 
veyed to  her.  The  Almighty  surrounds 
the  earth  in  all  directions ; in  him  we  live 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ; He  is,  if 
I might  venture  to  say  so  without  irrever- 
ence, as  it  were,  a living  atmosphere.  And 
just  as  when  we  speak  a word  into  t£e 
ordinary  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us, 
the  air  conveys  the  sound  of  it  to  a person 
at  a distance ; so  will  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Almighty,  like  an  atmosphere,  convey 
even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  if 
need  be,  the  addresses  which  we  make  to 
his  saints.” 

We  cannot  proceed  to  notice  her  puny 
denial  of  the  real  presence.  She  repeats 
all  the  antiquated  abuse  of  our  celebration 
of  the  mass  in  Latin.  This  prejudice  is 
inherent  in  Protestantism,  which  has  hewn 
down  the  altar  and  left  only  the  pulpit ; 
which  makes  the  parson — priest,  preacher, 
and  sacrifice ; which  considers  a church 
the  place  where  prayer  is  offered  rather 
for  the  edification  of  man  than  in  honor  of 
God,  whence  the  fundamental  mystery  of 
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Christianity  is  either  banished,  or  where 
it  is  fruitlessly  typified. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  story.  Trionfi 
becomes  colder  and  colder  towards  Mary, 
and  Mary  becomes  hotter  and  hotter 
against  Catholicity.  In  her  distress  she 
turns  for  relief  to  the  image  of  the  re- 
jected parson,  and  discovers  that  he  is  very 
dear  when  she  hears  that  he  has  consoled 
himself  by  marrying  a beautiful  woman. 
But  how  can  she  blame  her  husband 
when  she  tells  us  that  Harcourt  had  be- 
come “ the  idol  of  her  heart’s  inmost 
shrine?”  The  finale  is  that  her  husband 
deserts  her,  and,  cut  off*  from  all  hope  of 
Harcourt,  whose  parting  words,  “ Mary, 
dear  Mary!”  are  “impressed  in  charac- 
ters of  fire  upon  her  brain,”  she  becomes 
delirious  with  anguish,  and  presses  her 
hands  wildly  to  her  forehead — she  will 
find  the  *•  seven  letters  ” there!* 

We  are  much  surprised  to  see  that  the 
authoress  brings  us  to  her  death-bed.  This 
is  a circumstance  calculated  to  remove 
even  a just  indignation,  if  the  “ Recanta- 
tion ” be  any  thing  more  than  a fable,  and 
the  authoress  really  a victim  to  her  own 
folly,  which  we  are  half  inclined  to  sus- 
pect is  not  the  case.  We  have  said  no- 
thing of  her  in  malice,  and  have  spoken 
in  pity  rather  than  in  anger.  That  she 
should  consent  to  abandon  Protestantism 
ibr  a coronet  is  commendable ; that  she 
should  feign  to  embrace  Catholicity  whilst 
she  secretly  clung  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,^ unpardonable;  that  she  should  re- 
turn to  heresy  in  her  case,  is  inevitable.  We 
can  pity  her  ambition  and  its  conse- 
quences ; lament  her  crime,  and  laugh  at 
her  Lilliputian  assaults  upon  our  church. 

But  when  we  see  a man  of  sense  and 
learning  making  her  faults  and  her  folly  ' 
the  theme  of  panegyric,  and  adopting  as 
his  own  this  miserable  offspring  of  a 
weak  and  impure  mind,  we  feel  nothing 
* Dante  Purgatory. 


but  profound  contempt  for  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  actuated.  When  will  Protest- 
ant parsons  have  done  with  groping  in 
every  hole,  with  rat-like  energy,  for  wea- 
pons which  only  soil  the  hands  of  those 
who  use  them!  In  circulating  these 
poisonous  decoctions  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  they  are  girding  their  loins 
with  the  centaur’s  belt.  Can  Mr.  Kip 
conscientiously  recommend  to  “the  young 
women  of  America  ” a book  which  is 
tainted  with  impurity  from  beginning  to 
end  ; which  records  vanity  and  endeavors 
to  justify  it,  which  confesses  perjury  and 
seeks  to  excuse  it?  We  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  suppose  he  never  read  it,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  him  capable  of  wilfully 
endorsing  the  palpable  lies  with  which  it 
abounds.  Yet  he  pretends  to  have  cor- 
rected the  theology : the  theory  and  the 
facts  are  equally  correct.  Had  the  au- 
thoress embraced  our  holy  faith  in  the 
true  spirit  of  humility  and  love  of  God, 
she  would  have  found  the  doctrines  she 
attempts  to  ridicule,  and  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  a 
source  of  infinitely  greater  consolation  in 
her  agony  than  the  barren  rites  of  the 
truncated  worship  of  Luther.  But  she 
went  over  to  Catholicity  the  prisoner  of 
human  love,  and  left  it  a spy  returning  to 
camp  with  a tale  of  wonder  to  insure  a 
welcome.  She  is  not  a convert  to  our 
faith,  but  a false  Protestant  who  would 
have  trampled  upon  the  cross  for  the  sake 
of  a Japanese,  as  she  did  upon  the  Bible 
for  the  sake  of  a dissolute  Catholic.  We 
implore  the  “ young  women  of  Amer- 
ica ” not  to  read  the  book ; not  that  we 
fear  any  thing  else  than  its  impurity. 

We  would  wish  Mr.  Kip  to  denounce 
this  book,  and  withdraw  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  this  for  his  own  sake  ; for  he  has 
assumed  a worse  burden  than  even  Sinbad 
in  shouldering  the  old  man  of  the  woods, 
and  one  which  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of. 
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PAST  I. 

Come,  listen  to  a monkish  tale  of  old. 

Right  Catholic,  but  childish  some  may  deem 
Who  all  unworthy  their  high  notice  bold, 

Aught  but  grave  truths  and  lofty  learned  theme : 
Too  wise  for  simple  pleasure,  smiles,  and  tears. 
Dreams  of  our  earliest,  purest,  happiest  yean. 

Come,  listen  to  the  legend — for  of  them 
Surely  thou  art  not — and  to  thee  I’ll  tell 
How,  on  a time  in  holiest  Sanctarem, 

Strange  circumstance  miraculous  befel 
Two  little  ones  who,  to  the  sacred  shrine, 

Came  daily  to  be  schooled  in  things  divine. 

Twin  sisters,  orphan  innocents  were  they ; 

Most  pure  I ween  from  all  but  th’  olden  taint, 
Which  only  Jesu’s  blood  can  wash  away, 

And  holy  as  the  life  of  holiest  saint 
Was  his,  that  good  Dominican’s,  who  fed 
His  Master’s  lambs  with  more  than  daily  bread. 

The  children’s  custom,  while  that  pious  man 
Fulfilled  the  various  duties  of  his  state 
Within  the  spacious  church  as  sacristan. 

Was  on  the  altar  steps  to  sit  and  wait 
Nestling  together ; ’twas  a lovely  sight. 

Like  the  young  turtle  doves  of  Hebrew  rite. 

A small  rich  chapel  was  their  sanctuary, 

While  thus  abiding,  with  adornments  fair 
Of  curious  carved  work  wrought  cunningly. 

In  all  quaint  patterns  and  devices  rare ; 

And  there  above  the  sacred  altar  smiled. 

From  Mary  mother's  arms,  the  holy  child ; 

8miled  on  his  infant  guests,  as  there  below. 

On  the  fair  altar  steps,  those  young  ones  spread 
(Nor  aught  irreverent  in  such  act  1 trow) 

Their  simple  morning  meal  of  fiuit  and  bread ; 
Such  feast  not  ill  beseemed  the  sacred  dome — 

Their  Father’s  house  is  the  dear  children’s  home. 


At  length  it  chanced  that,  on  a certain  day, 
When  Frey  Bernardo  to  the  chapel  came. 
Where  patiently  was  ever  wont  to  stay 
His  infant  charge,  with  vehement  exclaim. 
Both  lisping  creatures  forth  to  meet  him  ran, 

And  each  to  tell  the  same  strange  tale  began : 

\ 13 
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«« Father,”  they  cried,  at  hanging  on  bis  gown 
On  either  side,  in  each  perplexed  ear 

They  poured  their  eager  tidings,  “ be  came  down ; 
Menino  Jesu  hath  been  with  us  here ; 

We  prayed  him  to  partake  our  fruit  and  bread, 

And  he  came  down,  and  smiled  on  us,  and  fed.” 

" Children  ! my  children  ! know  ye  what  ye  say  ?” 
Bernardo  hastily  replied ; “ but  hold. 

Peace,  Briolanja ! rash  thou  art  alway ; 

Let  Inez  speak !”  and  little  Inez  told. 

In  her  slow  silvery  speech,  distinctly  o’er. 

The  same  strange  story  he  had  heard  before. 

««  Blessed  are  ye,  little  children !”  with  devout 
And  deep  humility  the  good  man  cried ; 

"Ye  have  been  highly  favored ! Still  to  doubt 
Were  gross  impiety  and  skeptic  pride. 

Ye  have  been  highly  favored,  children  dear; 

Now  your  old  master’s  faithful  counsel  hear : 

" Return  to-morrow,  with  the  morning  light, 

And,  as  before,  spread  out  your  simple  fare 

On  the  same  table,  and  again  invite 
Menino  Jesu  to  descend  and  share  ; 

And,  if  he  come,  say : * bid  us,  blessed  Lord, 

Us  and  our  master  to  thy  heavenly  board.’ 

« Forget  not,  children  of  my  soul,  to  plead 
For  your  old  teacher,  even  for  his  sake 

Who  fed  you  faithfully,  and  he  will  heed 
Your  innocent  lips,  and  I shall  so  partake 
With  his  dear  lambs.  Beloved,  with  the  sun 
Return  to-morrow.  Then,  his  will  be  done.” 

PART  II. 

« To-night,  to-night,  Menino  Jesu  saith. 

We  shall  sup  with  him,  father,  thou  and  we !” 

Cried  out  both  happy  children  in  a breath 
As  the  good  father  entered  anxiously, 

About  the  morrow’s  noon,  that  holy  shrine 
Now  consecrate  by  special  grace  divine. 

" He  bade  us  come  alone,  but  then  we  said, 

We  could  not  without  thee,  our  master  dear. 

At  that  he  did  not  frown,  but  shook  his  head 
Denyingly ; then  straight,  with  many  a tear. 

We  pleaded  so  he  could  not  but  relent. 

And  bowed  his  head  and  smiled,  and  gave  consent.” 

" Now,  God  be  praised !”  the  old  man  said,  and  fell 
In  prayer  upon  the  marble  floor  straightway. 

His  face  to  earth,  and  so,  till  vesper  bell 
Entranced  in  the  spirit’s  depths,  he  lay. 

Then  rose,  like  one  refreshed  with  sleep,  and  stood 
Composed  among  the  assembling  brotherhood. 
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The  prayers  were  said — the  evening  chant  was  o’er ; 
Hushed  its  long  echoes  through  the  lofty  dome ; 

And  now  Bernardo  knew  th'  appointed  hour 
That  he  had  prayed  for,  of  a truth  was  come. 
Alone  he  lingered  in  the  solemn  pile 
Where  darkness  gained  on  space  from  aisle  to  aisle. 

Except  that  through  a distant  doorway  streamed 
One  slanting  sunbeam  gliding ; whereupon 

Two  angel  spirits — so  in  truth  it  seemed 

That  loveliest  vision — hand  in  hand  came  on. 

With  noiseless  motion,  •«  Father,  we  are  here,” 

Sweetly  saluted  the  good  friar’s  ear. 

A band  he  laid  on  each  fair  sun-bright  head, 
Crowned,  like  a seraph’s,  with  refulgent  light. 

“ And  be  ye  blessed,  ye  blessed  ones,”  he  said, 

“ Whom  Jesu  bids  to  bis  own  board  to-night. 

Lead  on,  ye  chosen,  to  th’  appointed  place ; 

Lead  your  old  master."  So  with  steadfast  face 

He  followed  where  those  young  ones  led  the  way 
To  that  small  chapel ; like  a golden  clue 

Streamed  on  before  that  long  bright  sunset  ray. 

Till  at  the  door  it  stopped;  then  passing  through 
The  master  and  his  pupils,  side  by  side, 

Knelt  down  in  prayer  before  the  crucified. 

And  there  we  leave  them — not  for  us  to  see 
The  feast  made  ready  that  first  act  to  crown  ; 

Nor  to  peruse  that  wondrous  mystery 
Of  the  divine  Menino’s  coming  down 
To  lead  away  th*  elect  expectant  three, 

With  him  that  night  at  his  own  board  to  be. 

Suffice  it,  that  with  him  they  surely  were 
That  night  in  paradise  ; for  they  who  came 

Next  to  the  chapel  found  them  as  in  prayer 
Still  kneeling;  stiffened  every  lifeless  frame, 

With  hands  and  eyes  upraised,  as  when  they  died. 
Towards  the  image  of  the  Crucified. 

That  mighty  miracle  spread  far  and  wide, 

And  thousands  came  the  feast  of  death  to  see; 

And  all  beholders  deeply  edified, 

Returned  to  their  own  homes  more  thoughtfully. 
Musing  thence,  with  one  great  truth  imprest, 

That  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  best. 
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HE  following  letter,  be- 
gun on  the  10th  and  fin- 
ished on  the  16th  of  May, 
1785,  written  from  Phila- 
! delphia  after  Father  Far- 
! mer’s  return,  furnishes  in- 
formation of  the  state  of 
the  little  congregation  in  New  York,  col- 
lected by  him  during  his  visit  to  that  city : 

“What  regards  Mr.  Whelan’s  conduct, 
I attribute  it  to  an  ignorance  of  the  canon 
law,  through  which  he  persuaded  himself, 
that  what  he  could  do  in  Ireland,  he  also 
could  do  here,  and  where  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  confessing,  he  imagined  to  have 
jurisdiction,  though  I believe  even  of  that 
term  he  was  ignorant  before  I wrote  to  him 
upon  that  subject  a little  before  your  grant 
of  faculties  arrived.  His  answers  were 
always  submissive,  and  I believe  his  be- 
havior too ; for  after  I wrote  to  him  he  had 
no  faculty  to  say  two  masses,  he  ceased 
directly.  I suppose  what  made  him  be- 
fore take  that  liberty  was  the  common 
practice  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  Ire- 
land, where,  as  I am  informed,  every 
priest  says  two  masses  on  Sunday.  This 
is  what  I can  say  to  excuse  him,  yet  I 
shall  send  your  letter  to  him  that  he  may 
have  some  opportunity  of  disculpating 
himself.  His  moral  conduct  is  not  scan- 
dalous. But  a number  of  his  countrymen, 
my  old  acquaintances,  and  others  do  not 
like  him ; he  is  not  very  prudent,  nor  elo- 
quent when  speaking  in  public,  nor  has 
he  the  gift  of  ingratiating  himself.  Whilst 
in  New  York,  I several  times  exhorted 
him  to  make  himself  beloved  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  now  going  about  begging 
subscriptions  (for  building  a chapel) 


among  Protestants.  He  is  fit  for  that 
purpose,  and  gets  numbers  of  subscrip- 
tions. But  in  choosing  the  ground  for  it, 
he  did  not  consult  the  abler  part  of  his 
congregation,  but  suffers  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  a Portuguese  gentleman,  a 
great  benefactor  of  his.  The  congrega- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  yet  in  a poor  situa- 
tion and  under  many  difficulties.  He  had 
since  getting  faculties  only  twenty  odd 
communicants,  and  I had  eighteen,  three 
of  whom  were  Germans.  When  I left 
New  York  they  were  entirely  out  of  plaoe 
for  keeping  church,  which  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  his  want  of  his  taking  notice  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  his  adhering  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Portuguese  gentleman. 
The  above  reverend  gentleman  informed 
me  that  a Canadian  gentleman,  an  agent 
from  the  Illinois  to  congress,  having  been 
there  six  months,  made  him  a proposal  of 
the  revenues  of  a parish  or  parishes  in 
those  parts  which  he  said  would  come  to 
one  thousand  pound  sterling  per  annum. 
The  reverend  father  showed  me  even  a 
pass  thither  from  the  president  of  con- 
gress, and  the  Canadian  gentleman  offered 
to  defray  all  his  expenses.  But  he  de- 
clined going  at  present,  being  intent,  as 
he  told  me,  to  make  first  an  establishment 
at  New  York.  Another  reason  might 
have  been,  what  he  heard  last  fall  of  me, 
to  wit,  that  the  Carmelite  friar,  his  old 
friend  and  acquaintance,  was  gone  thither ; 
another,  again,  that  he  having  brought 
with  him  two  brothers  and  families  to 
New  York,  he  could  not  well  have  taken 
them  with  him  so  far.  The  Irish  having 
written  to  Father  Jones,  to  Cork,  I could 
not  well  help  to  inform  them,  that  he 
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must  first  have  his  approbation  from  the 
propaganda.  An  old  correspondent  of 
mine,  in  Dublin,  writcth,  that  though  he 
hath  zeal,  his  education  is  but  little  pol- 
ished. Mr.  Whelan  thinks  that  he  will 
not  come  over,  as  he  is  better  off,  where 
he  is,  than  he  would  be  in  New  York.  I 
am  sorry  I gave  Mr.  Whelan  the  advice 
to  write  to  the  nuncio,  at  Paris  ^ for  he 
even  sent  my  own  letter  to  him  along  with 
his  papers.  He  is  much  backed  and 
swayed  by  the  French  consul  in  New 

York.” “ Scarce  was  I arrived 

there,  when  an  Irish  merchant  paid  me  a 
visit,  and  asked  me  if  Mr.  Whelan  was 
settled  over  them.  My  answer,  as  far  as 
I can  remember,  was,  he  had  only  power 
to  perform  parochial  duties;  but  if  the 
congregation  did  not  like  him,  and  could 
better  themselves,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  keep  him.  Some  days  after,  another, 
seeing  Mr.  Whelan’s  endeavors  to  settle 
himself  there,  as  it  were,  in  spile  of  them ; 
declared  to  me,  he  had  a mind  to  apply  to 
the  legislature  for  a law,  that  no  clergy- 
man should  be  forced  upon  them:  which 
he  thought  he  could  easily  obtain.  I 
endeavored  to  reconcile  them,  by  telling 
Mr.  Whelan  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
his  countrymen,  and  by  telling  these,  to 
be  contented  with  what  they  have  at  pre- 
sent, for  fear  of  worse. 

“ This  letter  was  intended  to  be  sent  off 
last  week:  but  such  is  my  weakness  of 
late,  that  the  exercise  and  application,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  must  be  short  and 
interrupted.” 

Afoy  16. 

The  application  to  Rome,  by  Father 
Whelan,  for  approbation,  was  answered 
by  the  following  communication  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Carroll. 

TBAMSLATIOV. 

Ret.  Sir, — From  a letter  of  your  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer,  dated  Janu- 
ary 11th,  of  this  year,  to  Father  Maurice 
Whelan,  a Capuchin  friar,  we  learn  that 
you  need  only  the  approval  of  this  sacred 
Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  to  em- 
power him  with  the  faculty  of  administer- 

13* 


ing  the  sacraments.  The  sacred  congre- 
gation, therefore,  herewith  send  you  their 
approval,  leaving  the  case  to  your  discre- 
tion, and  even  recommending  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  powers  and  with  due  regard 
to  his  merit,  you  invest  him  with  the 
missionary  faculties  usually  granted  in 
that  country. 

Rome,  June  4,  1785. 

L.  Card.  Antoztellus,  Prof. 

S.  Borgia,  Sec. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1785,  the 
congregation  of  New  York  appears  to 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  insubordina- 
tion of  Rev.  Mr.  Nugent,  whose  subse- 
quent conduct  compelled  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll 
to  a painful  exercise  of  his  spiritual  pow- 
ers. The  following  extract  of  a letter  from 
F.  Farmer,  dated  December  20th,  refers 
to  the  subject 

“ About  a fortnight  ago,  I sent  your 
reverence  a packet  with  letters  from  Rome, 
of  which  one  was  for  you,  and  1 hope 
came  to  hand.  The  enclosed  is  from  Mr. 
Whelan,  with  great  complaint  against  his 
confrere,  who  acts  much  in  the  same 
manner  f according  to  his  letter)  as  he 
himself  did  formerly.  As  I have  no  in- 
formation from  the  party  contrary  to  F.  W., 
I,  upon  supposition  whence  the  dispute 
arose,  proposed  this  medium,  that  F. 
Whelan  should,  when  in  the  city,  perform 
all  the  parish  functions,  and  only  leave  the 
preaching  to  F.  Nugent.  This  plan  I 
proposed  (till  an  answer  from  your  rever- 
ence would  come)  in  two  letters,  viz.  to 
Mr.  Whelan  and  to  Mr.  McReady,  as  I 
sent  them  this  very  day,  I know  not 
whether  it  will  please  either  party.  In 
the  letter  to  Mr.  McReady,  1 enforced  due 
submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority.” 

It  appears  by  the  following  letter,  that  a 
French  priest  was  at  this  time  in  New 
York. 

Philadelphia,  Du.  27,  1785. 

Ret.  Sir * — By  your  letter  to  Mr.  Mol- 
lineux,  dated  the  15th  inst,  I am  glad  to 
understand  that  your  reverence  has  re- 
ceived mine  of  the  5th,  and  I hope  yon 
also  received  another  from  me  containing 
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the  disagreeable  contest  between  F.  and 
F.  Now  this  letter  contains  two,  one  to 
yourself,  the  other  to  me,  but  containing 
matters  that  must  be  laid  before  your  rev- 
erence. It  is  from  La  Valiniere,  laying 
down  his  reasons  for  staying  in  New 
York,  for  collecting  the  Canadians  and 
French  for  the  purpose  of  divine  service, 
and  for  asking  faculties.  That  gentleman 
was  again,  in  a late  letter,  recommended 
as  a zealous  missionary  by  F.  Wells,  and 
I doubt  not  that  his  slaying  among  those 
forlorn  people,  and  preaching  to  them, 
may  revive  their  decayed  devotion.  For 
I have  seen  some  instance  of  it  two  years 
ago  in  my  own  poor  endeavois  when 
staying  five  days  with  some  in  Fishkill. 
My  answer  to  him  was,  that  till  your 
pleasure  be  known,  he  might  exercise  at 
New  York,  with  respect  to  the  Canadians 
and  French  only,  those  faculties  that  your 
reverence  had  given  him.  To  this  an- 
swer I was  moved  by  the  extreme  spiritual 
necessity  of  the  poor  people,  for  though 
Father  Whelan  knows  French,  yet  has  he 
very  much  disgusted  them  by  his  impru- 
dence, and  may  be  also  by  self-interested- 
ness. I am  afraid  nothing  else  brought 
those  Fathers  over  here,  when  nobody  sent 
for  them : and  otherwise  their  education 
in  such  small  convents  was  not  calculated 
for  the  American  missions.  La  Valiniere 
writeth  of  their  expecting  exorbitant  fees, 
even  before  the  service.  I have  demand- 
ed of  Mr.  McReady  information  concern- 
ing this  point.  Another  motive  of  allow- 
ing him  to  exercise  at  New  York  the 
faculties  you  gave  him,  was  mentioned 
by  himself,  and  it  i9,  that  formerly  in 
Canada  he  had  been  the  ordinary  pastor 
of  those  voluntary  exiles,  and  may  we 
not  add  to  these  motives,  that  he  was  our 
fellow  missionary  in  America,  and  that 
he  comes  with  appiobation  from  a neigh- 
boring bishoprick  V* 

The  following  letter  from  Father  Far- 
mer was  written  from 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  29lh,  1786. 

“ Rev’d  Sir, — As  so  many  letters  have 
been  sent  to  your  reverence  concerning 


the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gation in  New  York,  to  complete  the  in- 
formation is  the  business  of  this  letter.  In 
a former  I mentioned  a plan  of  accommo- 
dation, which  I proposed  for  the  interim, 
to  Mr.  Whelan  and  to  Mr.  McReady,  but 
it  pleased  neither  party,  so  that  they  did 
not  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  it.  All  the 
latter  did  was  to  write  me  a long  letter, 
filled  with  bitter  invectives  against  the 
former.  I had  no  better  success  when 
writing  again  to  Mr.  McReady  for  infor- 
mation of  the  truth  of  a charge  laid  against 
some  of  exacting  exorbitant  fees  before  the 
performing  some  ecclesiastical  functions. 
McReady  shewed  my  letter  to  Mr.  Nu- 
gent He  was  affronted  that  I had  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  about  it,  and  cleared 
himself  to  me  in  an  animated  letter,  to 
which  I thought  best  to  give  no  answer. 
As  to  his  colleague,  who  long  ago  labored 
under  the  censure  of  avariciousness,  and 
Mr.  McReady  highly  censured  him  of  it 
in  his  answer  to  that  letter;  yet  did  he 
make  no  mention  whether  the  exacting 
beforehand  be  true  or  not.  As  Mr.  Whe- 
lan had  published  from  the  altar,  that 
Mr.  Nugent  had  no  power  to  give  abso- 
lution, it  set  the  great  friends  of  Mr.  Nu- 
gent in  a rage  against  Whelan.  They 
threaten  there  shall  be  no  church,  and 
what  not  more  if  Whelan  is  to  be  their 
parish  priest.  I find  Nugent  has  told 
them  that  your  reverence  gave  him  power 
of  administering  in  case  of  necessity. 
But  it  was  a particular  specified  case. 
But  McReady  extends  it  to  all,  who  have 
no  confidence  in  his  confrere.  In  my 
answer,  after  mildly  admonishing  him 
not  to  give  place  to  hatred,  I repeated 
again  that  it  was  not  in  your  power  to 
constitute  Mr.  Nugent  their  ordinary  pas- 
tor, with  all  the  necessary  faculties;  that 
you  expected  to  receive  this  power  very 
shortly ; that  you  had  an  esteem  for  the 
superior  abilities  of  Mr.  Nugent,  who 
(I  hear)  shineth  in  conversation;  that  I 
made  no  doubt  he  would  be  appointed 
by  you  for  their  parish  priest,  as  they  call 
it.  From,  or  of  Mr.  Da  la  Valiniere,  I 
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heard  nothing  since  1 wrote  to  him,  as  I 
some  time  ago  mentioned  to  you.  I hope 
the  goodness  of  God  will  inspire  you  with 
wisdom,  that  you  may  bring  that  small 
vessel,  so  violently  attacked  by  contrary 
winds,  to  a safe  anchoring  place.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786, 
Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  addressed  letters  to 
Messrs.  Whelan  and  Nugent  on  their  scan- 
dalous disagreements,  and  enclosed  them 
to  F.  Fanner  for  his  perusal,  and  to  be 
by  him  transmitted  to  those  gentlemen. 
Father  Farmer  expressed  his  “ great  satis- 
faction” at  these  letters,  and  adds,  7th 
February, — “To  return  to  the  troubles  of 
our  people  at  New  York,  I hope  you  re- 
ceived 6 letter  from  their  trustees  with 
their  complaints  against  Mr.  Whelan, 
from  whom  they  took  the  Sundays  col- 
lection ; so  that  being  tired  out,  and  hav- 
ing only  four  to  vote  for  his  continuance, 
he  wrote  to  me  a letter,  signifying  he  was 
willing  to  leave  New  York  if  your  rever^ 
ence  would  provide  for  him  another  place, 
with  competent  maintenance.  This  letter 
I received  before  yours  arrived.  Whether 
your  letters  will  make  any  change  there 
is  what  I more  wish  than  expect,  though 
in  all  of  mine  to  that  place  I declared  to 
them  that  Nugent,  at  present,  could  not 
be  their  ordinary  pastor,  for  want  of  facul- 
ties.” 

In  a subsequent  letter.  Father  Farmer 
remarks,  that  a vote  was  taken  in  the  con- 
gregation whether  Father  Whelan  should 
be  removed ; only  four  of  the  congregation 
were  in  favor  of  his  remaining ; and  he 
adds : “ Mr.  Whelan  informs  me  that  ever 
since  Christmas  they  have  taken  from  him 
the  collection  which  is  usually  made  on 
Sundays  after  church,  and  which  was  his 
support.  Your  reverence  is  very  sensible 
of  the  irregularity  of  these  proceed ings.” 
On  25th  February,  he  informs  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  that  Mr.  Whelan  had  left  New 
York  on  the  12lh  inst.  to  join  his  brother, 
forty-five  miles  beyond  Albany,  intending 
to  return  in  Easter  week,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Farmer  wrote  to  Mr.  Nugent,  exhort- 
ing “him  to  counteract  the  principles. 


which  some  are  said  to  have,  of  inde- 
pendence even  from  approbation.” 

Rev.  F«  Farmer,  in  the  embarrassing 
condition  of  the  church  in  New  York, 
had  transmitted  to  the  French  priest.  La 
Valiniere,  who  was  still  in  that  city, 
“ powers  to  perform  parochiaKa,  without 
restriction  to  the  French,”  and  this  gen- 
tleman had  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do ; 
that,  though  Nugent  was  a better  preach- 
er, yet  in  other  respects  he  was  not  supe- 
rior  to  Whelan.  He  acquits  him  of  the 
suspicion  of  avarice,  of  which  he  had 
been  accused,  and  reports  that  since  the 
departure  of  Father  Whelan,  scandals  had 
ceased,  and  all  was  quiet  there.  F.  Far- 
mer remarks  (March  6th,  1786),  “What 
is  to  me  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  ap- 
proving of  F.  Nugent,  is  the  arbitrary  and 
ungenerous  manner  with  which  they 
forced  poor  Father  Whelan  to  depart,  who, 
though  he  was  not  very  learned,  yet  was 
ready  to  ask  and  take  advice,  which,  I be- 
lieve, is  not  the  quality  of  the  former. 
The  second  is,  they  who  take  upon  them 
to  be  the  trustees  (at  least  some  of  them) 
have  the  principle,  that  they  can  choose 
for  themselves  whom  they  please,  whether 
approved  by  the  superior  or  not,  as  I for- 
merly heard  they  said,  and  as  now  the 
fact  proves.  This  principle  is  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequences,  and  must  be 
contradicted.” 

In  a letter  of  30th  March,  he  mentions 
the  intention  of  Mr.  De  la  Valiniere  to 
leave  New  York  for  the  Illinois,  and  re^ 
marks  that  he  will  not  recognise  Father 
Nugent.  He  adds:  “[  think  their  arbi- 
trary and  violent  way  of  acting  with  Mr. 
Whelan  must  be  taken  notice  of.  All  the 
further  information  about  Nugent  I can 
give  with  certainty  is,  that  he,  after  your 
(Rev.  Mr.  Carroll's)  departure,  when 
Whelan  was  present,  made  use  of  the 
powers  your  reverence  gave  him  for  tht 
only  case  of  his  absence,  which  manner 
of  acting,  as  I find  in  the  instructions  sent 
in  by  Mr.  Ware,  1773,  from  Bishop  Chal- 
loner  was,  in  England’s  districts,  a matter 
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of  excommunication  ipto  facto.  May  Al- 
mighty God  direct  us : but  a certain  firm- 
ness is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost 
necessity  in  this  affair.” 

In  a subsequent  letter,  dated  April  13, 
1786,  Father  Farmer  writes : 

"As  this  may  find  your  reverence  at 
home,  I thought  myself  obliged  to  give 
you  whatever  information  I had  concern- 
ing New  York  congregation.  First,  the 
present  trustees  (which  are  deemed  not 
lawfully  chosen,  and  on  Easter  Monday, 
according  to  the  law  of  that  state,  new 
trustees  are  to  be  chosen,  by  all  congrega- 
tions,) offered  Mr.  Nugent,  for  his  yearly 
salary,  three  hundred  dollars,  the  Sunday 
collections  included;  but  he  demanded 
four  hundred,  upon  which  they  declared 
to  him,  if  he  was  not  satisfied,  he  had 
liberty  to  depart  and  welcome.  Secondly, 
The  second  instant,  Mr.  Nugent  gave  out 
at  the  altar,  that  he  would  give  the  holy 
sacrament,  in  holy  week,  to  those  who 
were  prepared.  To  which,  he  that  wrote 
to  me  added : whether  with  or  without 
permission  from  superiors,  this  is  our 
conduct  here.  By  this  and  my  former 
letters,  one  sent  to  Rocky  Creek,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Sewal,  I hope  you  will  form 
a full  idea  of  the  dangerous  state  of  that 
new  congregation,  and  of  the  ignorance 
or  presumption  of  him,  whom  they  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  I believe  you 
will  not  think  that  I spoke  too  harshly, 
when  answering  my  friend,  that  Mr.  Nu- 
gent had  very  limited  faculties,  but  that  I 
supposed  he  would  soon  have  none  at  all, 
and  was  deserving  excommunication.” 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history, 
and  to  show  the  pernicious  tendency  of 


the  trustee  system,  to  remark  that,  at  the 
period  of  this  presumptuous  interference 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Catholic  congrega- 
tion of  New  York  with  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  they  were  not  in 
possession  of  an  edifice  of  their  own  in 
which  to  perform  divine  worship,  but 
were  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  a room 
for  the  purpose. 

Father  Whelan,  who  was  the  accredited 
pastor  of  New  York,  having  been  treated 
so  harshly  by  those  for  whom  he  was 
laboring,  appears  to  have  retained  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  by 
whose  authority  he  was  appointed  at  the 
close  of  1786,  the  first  missionary  to  Ken- 
tucky. Of  his  labors  there,  aifd  of  his 
character,  some  interesting  sketches  are 
given  in  the  admirable  work  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Spalding.*  He  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  Maryland,  where  he  died  in 
1809.  Some  further  notice  of  him  will 
occur  in  treating  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
the  west.  Although  the  preceding  notices 
are  calculated  to  produce  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  the  majority  of  those  who 
composed  the  congregation  of  two  hundred 
Catholics  in  New  York,  there  were, never- 
theless, some  highly  respectable  individ- 
uals among  them,  who,  to  proper  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  church  discipline, 
added  love  for  their  faith  and  a seal  for 
religion.  Among  these  were  two  highly 
respectable  merchants,  Thomas  Stough- 
ton, afterwards  Spanish  consul,  Dominit 
Lynch,  and  Don  Diego  de  Gardoqui, 
minister  from  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
Sieur  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  French 
consul,  &c.  &c. 

* Sketches  of  Kentncky,  chap.  iii. 
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19  A IK1I18  OF  LBTTBRS  FROM  THE  RET.  CHRISTIAN  HOECKEN,  8.  J.,  MISSIONARY  AMONG 
THE  FOTOWATOMI8,  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen: 


^NOW  pass  to  the  practices, 

| customs,  ceremonies  of  our 
Indians,  as  well  civil  as 
religious.  Much  has  been 
said  on  this  subject,  but 
generally  by  persons  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  Indian  life  and 
character ; travellers  who  passed  through 
their  country,  but  being  unacquainted 
with  their  language,  were  unable  to  gather 
much  information  except  from  mere  hear- 
say. Some  things,  indeed,  they  may  have 
witnessed  themselves;  but  a great  deal 
more  could  not  have  come  under  their  ob- 
servation. 

The  Indian  loves  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  for  this  reason  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  control  him,  or  to  re- 
duce him  under  any  system  of  laws.  No 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  influence,  is 
capable  of  governing  the  Indian.  Go 
where  you  will  among  . the  savage  tribes 
of  the  forest,  and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  I might  adduce  innumerable  in- 
stances that  would  establish  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  These  people  have  indeed 
been  brought  under  subjection,  but  not  by 
any  human  means:  nothing  but  the 
power  of  religion  has  been,  or  ever  will  be 
able  to  effect  this  result. 

I have  no  doubt  that  this  ungovernable 
spirit  of  independence  is  the  effect  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  up 
from  infancy.  Every  kind  of  liberty  and 
freedom  is  given  to  the  children ; they  act 
as  they  please,  without  the  slightest  re- 
buke or  check  from  their  parents;  for  this 
would  be  considered  ill-treatment,  and 
would  be  construed  into  a want  of  esteem 
and  love  for  their  offspring. 


They  love  their  children  most  affection- 
ately, as  also  their  relatives,  and  they  show 
their  esteem  and  love  by  presents  which 
they  make  to  them.  Even  while  their 
children  are  yet  infants,  and  unable  to 
make  use  of  such  gifts,  they  present  to 
them  horses  and  other  property  which 
they  possess,  and  these  gifts  and  presents 
are  so  much  appreciated  by  them  that  they 
would  consider  it  a theft  and  robbery  to 
use  or  dispose  of  them  without  the  consent 
of  these  little  infants.  Their  charity  is 
general  and  extends  to  all,  without  ex- 
ception ; they  are  ready  to  divide  the  little 
they  possess  with  any  poor  or  destitute 
person,  so  much  so  as  often  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  their  generosity.  Ask  as- 
sistance from  an  Indian  who  has  but  one 
piece  of  bread  in  the  world, and,  without 
any  murmuring  or  complaint,  he  will  give 
you  the  half  of  it.  Nay  more;  whenever 
you  call  upon  him,  he  will  hand  you  the 
best  of  what  he  has  in  his  possession. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  no  quarrels 
or  strifes  among  them ; perfect  harmony 
reigns  in  their  midst.  They  have  a great 
respect  for  each  others’  feelings,  and  will 
never  utter  any  sentiments  unless  con- 
vinced that  they  agree  perfectly  with  those 
of  their  neighbor.  Discord  and  contention 
take  place  only  when  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  spirituous  liquor;  then  every 
one  should  be  on  the  alert,  and  carefully 
observe  the  manoeuvres  and  proceedings  of 
the  intoxicated  man ; for  this  is  the  time 
of  the  Indian’s  revenge,  and  he  will  take 
it  if  possible.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  often  their  design  in  indulging  their 
propensity  for  intoxicating  liquors.  Many 
have  I seen  fall  victims  to  their  animosity. 
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Sometimes  the  son  will  put  an  end  to  his 
father’s  life,  the  husband  will  slay  his 
wife,  the  brother  his  brother,  and  the  friend 
his  friend. 

The  Indians  are  very  superstitious, 
much  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other 
race  of  people,  which  is  very  natural; 
for,  although  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a Supreme  Being,  who  brought 
every  thing  into  existence,  and  of  their 
obligation  to  respect,  honor,  and  adore 
him ; yet  they  have  a very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  Deity,  and  ascribe  to  him  things 
which  are  altogether  ridiculous  ; hence 
all  their  different  superstitions.  Their 
understanding  obscured,  and  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  law  of  nature,  they 
have  imagined  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a variety  of  visible  causes 
which  at  length  they  have  brought  them- 
selves to  adore,  and  to  set  up  as  their 
gods  : the  sun,  moon,  stars,  principally  the 
morning  and  evening  star,  and  a great 
many  other  deities,  as  animals  of  different 
kinds,  even  statues  of  wood  and  the  like. 
In  the  course  of  my  ministry,  I have  com- 
mitted several  of  these  pretended  deities  to 
the  flames.  In  this  way  did  the  band  of 
medicine , as  it  is  called  amongst  them, 
take  its  origin.  Not  knowing  the  proper 
mode  of  paying  homage  to  the  deity,  they 
fabricated  a worship  of  their  own.  This 
band  of  medicine  has  always  reminded 
me  of  the  Freemasons,  on  account  of  the 
secrets  which  exist  among  the  members 
of  the  fraternity.  They  assemble  at  cer- 
tain fixed  times,  when  they  bring  together 
every  kind  of  drug  that  may  have  come 
to  their  knowledge.  These  drugs  are  then 
examined  and  tried,  to  see  what  effect  they 
will  produce.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a large  portion  of  these  drugs 
are  poisonous.  The  experiments  are  ac- 
companied by  a number  of  ceremonies ; 
for  instance,  they  have  tubes  by  means  of 
which  they  blow  their  medicines  at  one 
another;  when  blown  at,  they  pretend  to 
fall  down  ; others  make  use  of  whistling, 
blowing,  spitting,  yelling,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, making  grimaces,  and  practising 


the  most  childish  and  ridiculoas  non- 
sense, and  finally  it  always  ends  in  a 
drunken  frolic.  Every  individual  has  a 
bag,  which  he  always  carries  wherever 
he  goes;  this  bag  is  either  an  otter  or 
beaver  skin,  or  something  else,  in  which 
every  kind  of  medicine  is  kept,  each  one 
wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  leather  or  rag. 
These  men  are  the  Indian  physicians, 
who  are  generally  very  much  respected 
and  revered,  because  they  are  considered 
men  of  great  power,  consequently  very 
much  dreaded  ; for  it  is  thought  and  firmly 
believed  that  they  can  do  every  thing  they 
please ; of  course  kill  or  cure,  and  make 
their  patients  suffer  or  pine  away.  They 
unhesitatingly  affirm  that  these  persons 
have  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  any  animal  they  choose,  as  a turkey, 
dog,  wolf,  bear,  and  the  like.  I have 
heard  a number  of  very  sensible  Indians 
say  and  maintain,  that  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  being  able  to  do  this,  and  that  they 
have  seen  it  done  with  their  own  eyes; 
nay,  that  they  have  met  with  several  ac- 
tually transformed,  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  the  individuals 
they  reassumed  their  natural  appearance. 
This  restoration  is  considered  a favor,  and 
requires  that  the  one  caught  in  such  an 
act  reveal  to  him  who  discovered  him  all 
the  medicines  that  he  knows  and  is  in  pos- 
session of,  which  is  done  most  readily, 
and  the  place  and  time  are  appointed  for 
meeting  and  communicating  to  him  this 
knowledge.  For  my  part,  I have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  some  of  these  men  have 
communication  with  the  devil. 

I never  considered  the  marriages  that  take 
place  among  them  as  valid, because  the  es- 
sentials of  the  matrimonial  contract  are 
wanting.  An  Indian  will  marry  a woman 
to-day,  and  probably  after  a few  days  some 
other  woman.  They  generally  remain 
together  as  long  as  they  agree ; but  upon 
the  first  disagreement,  they  separate  and 
marry  again.  It  is  usual  for  parents  to 
give,  or  rather  to  sell,  their  children  to 
men  for  horses  and  other  moveable  pro- 
perty which  they  possess.  This  custom. 
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however,  is  it  present  often  superseded  by 
the  perties9  simply  living  with  one  another. 
Polygamy,  of  course,  is  in  use  among 
them  to  a great  extent ; for  they  have  as 
many  as  three,  four,  and  even  twenty 
wives.  This  is  very  common  in  the  In- 
dian country,  so  much  so  that  only  a few 
(I  speak  of  Indians ^whom  I have  known) 
contain  themselves  within  proper  bounds. 
When  I once  explained  to  an  Indian,  who 
had  questioned  me  upon  the  subject,  the 


tenets  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  among 
the  rest  the  rules  and  laws  of  matrimony, 
he  remarked : “ If  this  be  the  case  in  your 
church,  your  church  is  good  and  practica- 
ble for  our  girls  and  boys,  but  not  for  our 
men  and  women.”  We  may  easily  infer 
from  thiq,  added  to  their  ignorance,  per- 
versity, and  general  corruption,  that  they 
are  slaves  to  the  vilest  and  most  beastly 
gratifications.  Yours,  &c. 

C.  Hoecken. 


ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX, 
to  the  catholic  hiebaecht  throughout  the  world. 


Venerable  Brethren, 

Health  and  •dpoetoHe  Benediction. 

during  many  years 
vere  striving  toge- 
rith  you,  venerable 
m,  to  fulfil  to  the 
>f  our  power  the 
pal  charge  — that 
> so  full  of  labor,  so 
full  of  solicitude— and  to  feed  that  part  of 
the  Lord’s  flock  committed  to  our  care  in 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  amid  the  streams 
and  fruitful  pastures,  have  been,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  our  illustrious  pre- 
decessor, Gregory  XVI,  whose  memory, 
and  whose  illustrious  and  glorious  deeds, 
written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  records  of 
the  church,  posterity  will  always  admire, 
quite  contrary  to  all  our  thoughts  and 
.expectations,  and  with  considerable  alarm 
and  trepidation,  by  the  hidden  designs  of 
Divine  Providence,  raised  to  the  chief  pon- 
tificate. For  indeed  if  the  charge  of  the 
apostolic  ministry  is  justly  esteemed  and 
ever  to  be  esteemed  one  of  danger  and 
importance,  more  particularly  is  it  a mat- 
ter of  dread  in  these  most  difficult  times 
for  the  Christian  republic. 

Hence,  fully  conscious  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, and  contemplating  the  most  weighty 


duties  of  the  supreme  apostleship,  particu- 
larly in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs, 
we  should  have  wholly  given  up  ourselves 
to  sad  sorrowing  and  tears,  had  we  not 
placed  our  hope  in  God  our  salvation,  who 
never  deserts  those  hoping  in  him,  and 
who  in  order  to  display  the  strength  of  his 
power,  chooses  even  the  weakest  for  the 
government  of  his  church,  that  all  may 
more  and  more  learn  that  it  is  God  himself 
who  rules  and  defends  his  church  by  bis 
admirable  providence. 

Our  consolation  is  that  we  have,  as 
companions  and  helpers,  you,  venerable 
brethren,  who,  called  to  share  our  solici- 
tude, endeavor  with  every  * care  and 
earnestness  to  fulfil  your  ministry  and  to 
fight  the  good  fight. 

Hence,  when  first,  though  undeservedly, 
placed  in  this  sublime  seat  of  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  we  received  that  important 
charge  bestowed  in  the  person  of  blessed 
Peter,  by  the  eternal  Prince  of  pastors,  of 
feeding  and  ruling  not  only  the  lambs, 
namely,  the  universal  Christian  people, 
but  also  the  sheep,  that  is,  the  bishops, 
nothing  was  more  sought  for  or  desired  by 
us  than  that  we  might  address  you  all  with 
the  deepest  feeling  of  affectionate  charity. 

Wherefore,  scarcely  have  we,  according 
to  the  usage  and  custom  of  our  predeces- 
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•ore,  taken  possession  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tificate  in  our  basilica  of  St.  John  Laleran, 
than  we  address  unto  you  without  delay 
this  epistle,  in  order  to  inflame  your  pro- 
found piety,  so  that  with  even  greater  alac- 
rity, vigilance,  and  earnestness,  keeping 
the  watches  of  the  night  over  the  flock 
committed  to  your  care,  and  with  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  bishops  fighting 
against  the  most  hideous  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race,  strenuously,  like  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  you  may  “ set  up  a wall 
for  the  house  of  Istael. 99 

None  of  you,  venerable  brethren,  but 
must  be  aware  that  in  this  our  deplorable 
age,  a tierce  and  formidable  war  is  waged 
against  every  portion  of  Catholicity  by 
those  men  who,  linked  in  nefarious  com- 
panionship, not  enduring  sound  doctrine, 
and  turning  their  ears  from  the  truth,  dig 
out  from  darkness  every  monstrous  shape 
of  opinion,  and  endeavor  with  all  their 
might  to  exaggerate  and  disseminate  them 
amongst  the  people. 

We  shudder  indeed  with  horror,  and 
are  bitterly  affected  with  sorrow,  when  we 
reflect  on  all  the  monstrosities  of  error  and 
the  various  and  multiform  arts,  snares  and 
machinations  of  mischief,  by  which  these 
haters  of  the  truth  and  of  the  light,  and 
most  skilful  artificers  of  fraud,  labor  to 
quench  in  the  minds  of  all  men  every  as- 
piration after  piety,  justice,  and  honesty; 
to  corrupt  morals,  to  confound  all  rights 
human  and  divine;  and  to  rend  asunder, 
to  undermine,  nay,  if  such  a thing  were 
ever  possible,  to  overturn  from  their  foun- 
dations both  the  Catholic  religion  and  civil 
society. 

For  you  know,  venerable  brethren,  that 
these  deadly  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  miserably  hurried  on  by  the  blind 
force  of  a frantic  impiety,  rush  forward 
with  such  a rash  daring  of  thought,  that 
with  almost  unheard  of  audacity,  “ opening 
their  mouths  in  blasphemies  against  God,”* 
they  blush  not  openly  and  publicly  to 
teach  that  the  solemn,  sacred  mysteries  of 
our  religion  are  fables  and  mere  inventions 
* Apocalyp.  xiii,  6. 


of  men ; that  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church  is  opposed  to  the  good  and  ad- 
vantage of  human  society;  they  even 
tremble  not  to  deny  even  Christ  himself 
and  God.  And  the  more  easily  to  delude 
the  people,  and  particularly  to  deceive  the 
unwary  and  hurry  the  inexperienced  along 
with  them  into  errors  they  assert  that  to 
themselves  alone  are  known  the  ways  of 
prosperity,  and  arrogate  without  hesitation 
to  themselves  the  title  of  philosophers  ; as 
though  philosophy,  whose  whole  scope  is 
the  investigation  of  nature’s  truth,  should 
reject  that  which  God,  the  merciful  Author 
of  all  nature,  had  with  singular  benefi- 
cence and  mercy  deigned  to  manifest  to 
men  in  order  that  they  might  attain  true 
safety  and  happiness. 

Hence,  with  a preposterous  and  most 
fallacious  species  of  arguing,  they  cease 
not  to  appeal  to  human  reason,  and  to  ex- 
tol it  at  the  expense  of  Christ’s  most  holy 
faith,  audaciously  setting  forth  that  it  is 
opposed  to  human  reason : than  which 
conduct  nothing  certainly  more  insane, 
nothing  more  impious,  nothing  in  fine 
more  repugnant  to  reason  itself,  can  be 
fashioned  or  thought  of.  For  although 
faith  is  above  reason,  no  real  disagree- 
ment however,  no  hostility  between  them 
can  ever  be  discovered,  since  they  both 
flow  from  one  and  the  same  fountain  of 
immutable  and  eternal  truth, — the  Most 
Excellent  and  Mighty  God, — and  so  ren- 
der assistance  to  each  other,  that  right  rea- 
son demonstrates,  protects  and  defends  the 
truth  of  faith ; whilst  faith  frees  reason 
from  all  errors,  and  wonderfully  enlight- 
ens, confirms  and  perfects  it  by  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things. 

Nor  is  the  fallacy,  venerable  brethren, 
less  of  those  enemies  of  divine  revelation, 
who  extolling  with  loud-sounding  praises 
the  progress  or  march  of  human  things, 
would  with  clearly  rash  and  sacrilegious 
daring  thrust  it  into  the  Catholic  religion, 
as  if  that  religion  were  not  the  work  of  God 
but  of  man,  or  some  philosophical  dis- 
covery that  could  be  perfected  by  human 
means.  On  men  thus  miserably  mad  the 
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reproach  of  Tertullian  to  the  philosophers 
of  his  day  falls  with  peculiar  fiuingness: 
“that  they  (the  philosophers)  had  published 
a Stoic,  a Platonic , and  a Dialectic  Chris- 
tianity.”* And  certainly,  since  our  most 
holy  religion  was  not  invented  by  man, 
but  most  mercifully  revealed  by  God  to 
man,  every  one  must  without  difficulty 
see  that  religion,  in  fact,  must  derive  all 
its  force  from  the  authority  of  the  same 
God  speaking,  and  cannot  be  derived 
from  or  ever  perfected  by  human  reason. 
It  behooves  human  reason,  indeed,  dili- 
gently to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  divine 
revelation,  that  it  may  be  clear  that  God 
has  spoken,  and  that  to  Him,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  wise  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tle, he  may  render  “a  reasonable  obedi- 
ence.” f 

For  who  is  ignorant,  who  qan  be  igno- 
rant, that  implicit  faith  is  to  be  given  to 
God  when  he  speaks,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  consistent  with  right  reason 
than  a firm  consent  and  adhesion  to 
those  things  which  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  revealed  by  a God  who  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived ! 

But  how  numerous,  how  wonderful, 
how  splendid  are  the  arguments  by  which 
hum&n  reason  should  most  lucidly  be  con- 
vinced that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  divine, 
and  **  that  every  principle  of  our  dogmas 
has  taken  its  root  from  the  Lord  of  the  hear- 
tens  on  high ; ” $ and,  moreover,  that 
nothing  more  certain,  more  secure,  more 
holy,  or  which  is  founded  on  firmer  prin- 
ciples—exists  : to  wit,  this  faith,  the  in- 
structress of  life,  the  expeller  of  all  vices, 
the  fruitful  parent  and  nurse  of  all  virtues 
— confirmed  by  the  birth,  life,  death,  re- 
surrection, wisdom,  wonders,  and  pro- 
phecies of  Christ  Jesus,  her  author  and 
finisher;  radiant  on  every  side  with  the 
light  of  heavenly  doctrine,  and  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  heavenly  riches;  illustri- 
ous and  distinctively  marked  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  so  many  prophets,  the  splen- 

•Tertnli.  de  Praeseript.  cap.  viii. 

f Ad  Rom.  xiii,  1. 

$S.  Joaa.  ChryMMt.  Homil.  1,  in  Isai. 

Yov.  VI.— No.  3.  14 


dor  of  so  many  miracles,  the  constancy 
of  so  many  martyrs,  the  glory  of  so  many 
saints;  proclaiming  the  saving  laws  of 
Christ,  gaining  day  by  day  more  strength 
from  the  most  cruel  persecution  them- 
selves ; hath,  the  cross  her  only  banner, 
journeyed  by  land  and  sea  the  whole  earth ; 
having  beaten  down  the  falsehood  of  idol- 
atry, scattered  the  darkness  of  error,  tri- 
umphed over  enemies  of  every  kind,  she 
has  enlightened  all  people,  all  nations, 
however  savagely  barbarous,  however 
diversified  by  disposition,  manners,  laws, 
and  institutions,  with  the  light  of  divine 
knowledge,  and — announcing  peace  and 
good  tidings — has  brought  them  under  the 
most  sweet  yoke  of  Christ;  all  which 
shine  forth  on  every  side  with  such  a 
splendor  of  wisdom  and  power  that  every 
mind  and  thought  may  easily  understand 
that  the  Christian  faith  is  the  work  of  God. 
Therefore  human  reason,  from  these  most 
splendid  and  equally  solid  arguments, 
clearly  and  distinctly  recognising  that  God 
is  the  author  of  this  same  faith,  can  go  no 
farther,  but  throwing  utterly  aside  every 
doubt  and  difficulty,  is  bound  to  yield 
every  obedience  to  faith,  knowing  with 
certainty  that  whatever  faith  proposes  to 
men  to  be  believed  and  done,  was  deliv- 
ered by  God  himself. 

Hence,  too,  plainly  appears  in  what 
error  they  continue,  who,  abusing  their 
reasoning  powers,  and  esteeming  the 
words  of  God  as  a human  production,  dare 
rashly  to  interpret  it,  when  God  himself 
has  appointed  a living  authority  to  teach 
the  true  and  legitimate  sense  of  his  hea- 
venly revelation,  to  establish  it,  to  settle 
all  controversies  on  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  with  an  infallible  decision,  so 
that  the  faithful  may  not  be  carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  the  wickedness  of  men 
to  the  circumventing  of  error.  Which 
living  and  infallible  authority  exists  only 
in  that  church  which,  built  by  Christ  our 
Lord  on  Peter,  the  head,  the  chief  and 
pastor  of  the  whole  church,  whose  faith 
he  promised  should  never  fail — has  ever 
her  legitimate  pontiffs  deducing  their 
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origin  without  intermission  from  Peter 
himself,  placed  in  his  chair — heirs  and 
possessors  of  the  same  doctrine,  dignity, 
honor  and  power.  And  since  “where 
Peter  if,  there  if  the  church,”*  and  Peter 
speaks  by  the  Roman  ponliff,t  and  ever 
litres  and  exercises  judgment  in  his  suc- 
cessors,^ and  gives  forth  the  truth  of  faith 
to  those  seeking  it,  therefore^  the  divine 
words  are  clearly  to  be  received  in  that 
sense  which  this  Roman  chair  of  blessed 
Peter,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
churches,|  hath  always  preserved  whole 
and  inviolate,  and  has  ever  taught  to  the 
faithful,  showing  to  all  the  path  of  safety 
and  the  doctrine  of  uncorrupted  truth. 
For  this  is  the  chief  of  churches,  from 
which  the  unity  of  the  priesthood  hath 
arisen.1  This  is  the  centre  and  metropolis 
of  piety,  wherein  is  the  entire  and  perfect 
solidity  of  the  Christian  religion  ;** * * §§  in 
which  the  primacy  of  the  apostolic  chair 
hath  ever  flourished  ;ff  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  pre-eminent  dignity,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  churches — that  is  to  say, 
the  faithful — wheresoever  found,  should 
repair  with  which  whosoever  gather- 
ed not,  scattered.}}  We,  therefore,  who, 
by  the  inscrutable  judgment  of  God,  have 
been  seated  in  this  chair  of  truth,  appeal 
with  earnestness  in  the  Lord  to  your  emi- 
nent piety,  venerable  brethren,  that  with 
all  solicitude  and  zeal  you  may  assidu- 
ously exert  yourselves  to  admonish  and 
exhort  the  faithful  committed  to  your 
care,  to  the  end  that  firmly  adhering  to 
these  principles  they  may  never  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deceived  or  led  away  into 
error  by  those  men  who,  having  become 
abominable  by  their  pursuits,  under  the 
pretence  of  human  “ progress,”  labor  to 
undermine  faith,  impiously  to  subject 

* S.  Ambros.  in  Pial.  40. 

t Concil.  Chalccd.  Act.  2. 

$ Synod.  Ephes.  Act.  3. 

§ S.  Petr.  Chryaol.  Epist.  nd  Eutich. 

||  Coocil.  Trid.  Sets.  VII,  de  Baptist. 

V S.  Cyprian.  Epiat.  65,  ad  Cornel,  Pontif. 

•*  Litter.  Synod.  Joann.  Conatantinop.  ad 
Hormiad.  Pontif.  et  Sozom.  Hiator.  Lib.  3,  cap.  8. 

ft  8*  Anguat.  Epiat.  162. 

±i  S.  Irencus,  Lib.  3,  contra  haereaea,  cap.  3. 

§§  8.  Hieronym.  Epiat.  ad  Damas.  Pontif. 


faith  to  reason,  and  to  overthrow  the  re- 
vealed  word  of  God ; who  hesitate  not  to 
offer  the  highest  insult  and  outrage  to  God 
himself  who  hath  deigned  his  holy  religion 
most  graciously  to  provide  for  the  good 
of  men  here  and  their  salvation  hereafter. 

You  are  already  well  acquainted,  ven- 
erable brethren,  with  other  monsters  of 
error,  and  the  frauds  with  which  the 
children  of  the  present  age  strive  bitterly 
to  beset  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  church ; to  oppose  its 
laws,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
sacred  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power.  To 
this  point  tend  those  guilty  conspiracies 
against  this  Roman  chair  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  on  which  Christ  laid  the  irremove- 
able  foundations  of  his  church.  To  this 
point  tend  the  operations  of  those  secret 
societies,  emerging  from  their  native  dark- 
ness for  the  ruin  and  devastation  of  the 
common  weal,  as  well  sacred  as  social, 
who  have  been  again  and  again  con- 
demned with  anathema  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  our  predecessors,  in  their  apos- 
tolic letters,*  which  we,  in  the  plenitude  of 
our  apostolic  power,  confirm,  and  com- 
mand to  be  most  strictly  observed.  This, 
also,  is  the  tendency  and  design  of  those 
insidious  Bible  societies,  which,  renewing 
the  crafts  of  the  ancient  heretics,  cease 
not  to  obtrude  upon  all  kinds  of  men, 
even  the  least  instructed,  gratuitously  and 
at  immense  expense,  copies  in  vast  num- 
bers of  the  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
translated  against  the  holiest  rules  of  the 
church  into  various  vulgar  tongues,  and 
very  often  with  the  most  perverse  and  er- 
roneous interpretations,  to  the  end  that 
divine  tradition,  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church 
being  rejected,  every  man  may  interpret 
the  revelations  of  the  Almighty  accord- 
ing to  his  own  private  judgment,  and  per- 
verting their  sense,  fall  into  the  most 
dangerous  errors.  Which  societies,  emu- 
lous of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI,  of 


• Clement.  XII,  Const.  In  eminent!,  Benetl. 
XIV,  Constit.  Providas,  Piut  VII,  Ecciesiam  a 
Jean  Christo,  Leo  XII,  Const.  Quo  gravion. 
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blessed  memory,  to  whose  place  we  have 
been  permitted  to  succeed  without  his 
merits,  reproved  by  his  apostolic  letter,* 
and  we  desire  equally  to  condemn.  Still, 
to  the  same  point  tends  that  horrible  sys- 
tem,extremely  repugnant  even  to  the  light 
of  natural  reason,  of  indifference  to  every 
kind  of  religion,  by  which  these  impos- 
tors, abolishing  all  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  between  honesty  and 
baseness,  pretend  to  secure  eternal  salva- 
tion to  men  of  any  form  of  worship  what- 
soever, as  if  it  were  possible  that  there 
should  be  any  participation  of  justice  with 
iniquity,  any  association  of  light  with 
darkness,  any  agreement  between  Christ 
and  Belial.  To  this  point  tends  that  in- 
famous conspiracy  against  the  sacred  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  which.  Oh!  shame, 
has  been  encouraged  even  by  some  eccle- 
siastics, who,  miserably  forgetful  of  their 
proper  dignity,  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  overcome  and  drawn  aside  by  the 
seductions  and  the  blandishments  of  illicit 
pleasure.  To  this  point  tends  that  per- 
verse theory  of  education,  especially  in 
philosophy,  which  in  a most  pitiable 
manner  deceives  and  corrupts  ingenuous 
youth,  and  commends  to  it  the  gall  of  the 
dragon  in  the  chalice  of  Babylon.  To  this 
point  tends  the  shameful  doctrine,  so  es- 
pecially adverse  to  natural  right,  of  what 
iscalled  Communism;  a doctrine  which  if 
once  admitted,  the  rights  of  all  men,  their 
property,  their  privileges,  nay,  the  social 
system  itself,  even  from  its  foundation, 
would  be  overthrown.  Again,  to  this 
tame  point  tend  the  darkly  hidden  snares 
of  those  who  with  theoutside  of  the  sheep, 
but  ravening  wolves  within,  under  the 
false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  a purer 
piety,  of  severer  virtue,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  humility  enter  in,  mildly  take, 
softly  bind,  secretly  slay  and  deter  men 
from  the  observance  of  any  religious 
worship,  and  kill  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
sheep  of  the  Lord. 

* Gregor.  XVI.  In  Litteria  Enoyclieia  ad 
oaanea  Episcopoa,  qturam  initiom.  Inter  praeei- 
pnaa  mnehinntionca. 


Lastly,  to  this  point  tends,  omitting 
other  things  which  are  well  observed  by 
and  fully  known  to  you,  that  most  foul 
plague  of  books  and  pamphlets,  flying 
every  where,  and  inculcating  sin,  which 
books,  being  ably  written  and  full  of  falla- 
cies and  artfulness,  are  spread  abroad 
throughout  all  parts,  among  Christian 
people,  at  enormous  expense,  and  every- 
where disseminate  pestiferous  doctrines, 
depraving  the  minds  and  souls,  especially 
of  the  incautious,  and  working  the  great- 
est possible  injuries  to  religion. 

From  this  overflow  of  errors  and  the 
unbridled  license  of  thinking,  speaking, 
and  writing,  public  morals  are  deteri- 
orated, the  most  holy  religion  of  Christ 
despised,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  wor- 
ship scorned,  the  power  of  this  apostolic 
see  is  thwarted,  the  authority  of  the 
church  opposed  and  reduced  to  a vile 
servitude,  the  rights  of  bishops  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  vio- 
lated, the  influence  of  all  power  melted 
away,  and  with  so  many  other  evils  to  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  the 
civil  state,  that  we  are  compelled,  venera- 
ble brethren,  to  weep  over  them,  and 
mingle  our  tears  with  yours. 

Therefore,  in  such  vicissitudes  of  re- 
ligious affairs,  and  in  such  critical  peri- 
ods, we  being  earnestly  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  flock  of  the  Lord 
divinely  committed  to  our  care,  shall  cer- 
tainly not  leave  untried  or  unattempted 
any  duty  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  by 
which,  with  all  our  strength,  we  may 
seek  counsel  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
Christian  family.  But  at  the  same  time 
we,  earnestly  in  the  Lord,  appeal  to  your 
eminent  piety  and  prudence,  venerable 
brethren,  that  with  help  from  heaven  you 
may  with  us  boldly  defend  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  his  holy  church  as  becomes 
the  place  you  hold  and  the  dignity  with 
which  you  are  invested. 

That  it  becomes  you  to  fight  valiantly,  you 
will  understand,  as  you  are  not  ignorant 
with  how  many  and  how  great  wounds 
the  stainless  spouse  of  Christ  is  pierced. 
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and  with  how  fierce  an  assault  of  bitter 
enemies  she  is  beset.  You  know  espe- 
cially to  defend  and  preserve  the  Catholic 
faith  with  episcopal  strength  and  firm- 
ness, and  to  watch  with  unceasing  care 
that  the  flock  committed  to  you  may  be  re- 
tained in  that  faith  firmly  and  immoveably, 
which  unless  one  preserves  whole  and 
uncorrupted,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish eternally.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  faith  by  the  dis- 
charge of  your  pastoral  duties,  apply 
yourselves  diligently  and  without  ceasing 
to  instruct  in  it  all  men,  to  confirm  those 
who  waver,  to  convince  those  who  gain- 
say it,  to  strengthen  the  weak  in  faith, 
never  overlooking  or  enduring  anything 
which  may  appear  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  violate  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
With  no  less  energy  of  mind  should  you 
encourage  in  all  things  union  with  this 
Catholic  church,  beyond  which  there  is 
no  salvation,  and  obedience  towards  this 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  whereon  the  whole 
superstructure  of  our  holy  religion  rests, 
as  on  a secure  foundation. 

And  with  equal  constancy  watch  over 
the  keeping  of  the  most  holy  laws  of  the 
church,  by  which  indeed  virtue,  religion, 
and  piety  do  best  increase  and  flourish. 

And  “as  it  is  great  piety  to  lay  bare 
the  lurking  places  of  the  wicked,  and  in 
them  to  overcome  the  devil  himself, 
whom  they  serve,,,#  we  entreat  and  ad- 
monish you  that  with  diligence  and  labor 
you  expose  to  the  faithful  the  multiform 
snares,  deceptions,  errors,  frauds,  and 
machinations  of  evil  men,  and  that  you 
diligently  turn  them  away  from  pestifer- 
ous books,  and  strenuously  exhort  them 
that  flying  away  as  from  the  face  of  a 
serpent,  from  the  sects  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  impious,  they  may  most  care- 
fully avoid  all  things  that  are  hurtful  to 
the  integrity  of  faith,  religion,  and  morals. 
For  this  purpose  let  it  never  happen  that 
you  desist  from  preaching  the  Gospel,  for 
by  tbal  means  the  Christian  people  be- 

* S.  Leo  Serin.  VIII,  cap.  4. 

t Ex  Sy  mbolo  Quicumque. 


coming  daily  more  instructed  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  holy  Christian  law,  may 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  avoid 
evil  and  do  good,  and  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord. 

And  as  you  know  that  your  ministry  is 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  who  declared  him- 
self meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  who 
came  to  call  not  the  just,  but  sinners, 
leaving  to  us  an  example  that  we  might 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  do  not  fail  in  the 
spirit  oflenity  and  meekness,  with  fatherly 
admonition  and  advice, to  correct,  reprove, 
entreat,  or  rebuke  in  all  gentleness  with 
patience  and  doctrine  those  whom  you 
find  breaking  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  straying  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and  justice;  as  benevolence  is  often 
more  efficacious  in  correction  than  au- 
thority, entreaty  more  than  menace,  and 
charity  more  than  power.* 

This  also,  venerable  brothers,  strive 
with  all  your  energies  to  accomplish,  that 
the  faithful  may  cultivate  charity,  seek 
peace,  zealously  perform  the  duties  of 
charity  and  peace,  so  that  all  dissensions, 
enmities,  strife,  and  envyings  being  de- 
stroyed, all  may  delight  in  mutual  charity, 
and  being  perfectly  of  one  mind  and  one 
feeling,  they  may  feel  and  speak,  and  know 
the  same  things  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Apply  yourselves  to  inculcate  on  the 
Christian  people  the  due  obedience  and 
subjection  towards  princes  and  powers, 
teaching  according  to  the  admonition  of 
the  apostle,+  that  there  is  no  power  except 
it  be  of  God,  and  that  to  resist  power  of 
God’s  ordination  is  to  draw  down  con- 
demnation on  themselves,  and  therefore 
the  precept  to  obey  the  powers  that  be 
can  never  now,  by  any  individual,  be 
violated  without  crime,  unless,  indeed,  the 
thing  commanded  be  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  church. 

Now,  as  there  is  nothing  which  more 
incites  others  to  piety  and  constantly  dis- 
poses to  the  worship  of  God  than  the  life 
and  example  of  those  who  dedicate  them- 

• Concil.  Triden.  Sew.  XIII,  Cap.  I,  de  Re- 
format. | Ad  Roman,  xiii,  1,  9. 
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selves  to  the  divine  ministry/  and  as  the 
priests  are,  so  does  it  often  happen  the 
people  are  also — you  will,  in  your  singu- 
lar wisdom,  perceive,  venerable  brothers, 
that  it  will  behoove  you  to  use  great  care 
and  zeal,  that  in  the  clergy  a gravity  of 
manners,  integrity  o'f  life,  holiness  and 
learning  may  shine  out,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  be  strictly  preserved,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
where  it  has  lapsed  may  be  restored  to 
its  pristine  splendor. 

Therefore,  as  you  very  well  know,  it 
becomes  you  to  be  wary,  that,  according 
to  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  you  may  not 
hastily  or  lightly  impose  hands  on  any  one, 
and  that  you  initiate  ioto  holy  orders,  or  ad- 
mit to  the  ad  ministration  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries those  only  who, strictly  and  carefully 
examin ed  a nd  p ro  ved , appear  adorned  with 
all  virtues,  and,  regarded  with  approval 
by  the  wise,  may  become  to  your  diocesses 
both  of  U9e  and  ornament,  and  who,  de- 
clining all  things  which  are  forbidden  to 
the  clergy,  and  lending  themselves  to 
reading,  exhortation,  and  teaching,  may 
be  an  example  to  the  faithful  in  word, 
deed,  in  charity,  faith,  and  chastity  ;f  may 
win  reverence  from  all  men,  and  help  to 
form  the  people’s  minds,  and  inflame  and 
excite  to  the  love  of  the  Christian  religion. 
For  **  it  i9  better,”  as  Benedict  XIV,  our 
predecessor,  of  blessed  memory,  said,  “ to 
have  fewer  ministers,  but  those  honest, 
suitable,  and  useful,  than  a larger  number 
of  men  who,  for  the  edification  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  church, 
might  be  of  no  avail.” 

You  are  not  ignorant  that  you  ought, 
with  even  greater  care  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  morals  and  the  science  of  those 
to  whom  is  committed  the  direction  of 
souls  that  they,  as  faithful  dispensers  of 
the  treasures  of  God’s  grace,  may  con- 
tinually apply  themselves  to  support  and 
assist  the  people  confided  to  them,  by  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  ex- 

* Condi.  Trid.  8et>.  XXII,  Cap.  4,  da  1U- 
fana.  t Ad  Timoth.  4, 12. 


ample  of  good  works,  instilling  into  them 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  leading 
them  into  the  paths  of  salvation. 

You  know  that  the  clergy  being  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  their  duties,  the  morals  of 
the  people  also  instantly  fall  away,  Chris- 
tian discipline  is  relaxed,  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion abused,  and  all  the  vices  easily 
glide  into  the  church.  Lest  the  word  of 
God  which,  “ full  of  life  and  power,  and 
sharper  than  a two-edged  sword,”f  was 
established  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
should  become  unfruitful  through  the 
ministers,  cease  not,  venerable  brothers,  to 
demand  of  the  preachers  of  the  divine 
word,  that  being  themselves  deeply  pene- 
trated with  that  same  divine  word,  that 
well  considering  in  their  own  souls  the 
gravity  of  their  office,  they  may  exercise 
their  evangelic  ministry,  not  in  the  per- 
suasive words  of  human  wisdom,  not 
with  the  parade  and  vanity  of  ambitious 
eloquence,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the 
spirit  and  virtue  from  on  high.  That 
rightly  trealiog  the  word  of  truth,  and 
preaching  not  their  ownselves,  but  Christ 
crucified,  they  may  announce  to  the  peo- 
ple in  clear  and  intelligible  language,  yet 
in  a style  full  of  dignity,  the  dogmas  and 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  according  to 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  fathers,  so  that 
by  detailed  explanations  of  individual 
duties  all  may  be  turned  from  crime  and 
won  to  piety,  and  thus  the  faithful,  fed 
and  nourished  by  the  word  of  God,  may 
abstain  from  all  vices,  practise  all  virtues, 
escape  eternal  punishment,  and  attain  to 
heavenly  glory. 

In  your  episcopal  solicitude  assiduously 
warn  all  ecclesiastics,  and  exhort  them  to 
consider  seriously  the  ministry  which 
they  have  received  from  God,  so  that 
they  exactly  fulfil  its  obligations,  that  they 
may  have  at  heart  supremely  the  glories 
of  God’s  house,  that  they  give  them- 
selves up  unceasingly  to  prayer,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  canonical  hours  con- 

• Bcned.  XIV,  in  Epitt.  Encycl.  nd  ornne* 
Epitcopot,  cujus  initium,  Ubi  priamm. 

t AdHebr.  4,v.  12. 
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formably  to  the  precept  of  the  church, 
with  a view  to  obtain  divine  assistance 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  important 
duties  of  appeasing  God  and  rendering 
him  propitious  to  the  Christian  people. 

As  you  are  not  ignorant,  venerable 
brothers,  that  the  education  of  clerks  is 
the  only  means  of  procuring  good  minis- 
ters for  the  church,  and  that  it  exercises 
great  influence  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  life,  continue  to  use  all  your 
efforts  that  young  clerks  may  be  formed, 
even  from  their  tender  years,  to  piety  and 
solid  virtue,  to  a knowledge  of  letters,  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and,  above  all, 
of  sacred  science.  Having  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  to  establish  seminaries 
for  clerks  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
fathers  of  Trent,*  where  they  do  not  ex  ist ; 
to  increase  and  enlarge,  if  need  be,  those 
that  are  ; to  give  them  excellent  superiors 
and  masters,  and  to  watch  over  them  in- 
cessantly till  young  clerks  be  educated  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  the  love  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  may  be  therein  formed 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  sciences, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
without  any  fear  of  error,  taught  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church,  and  the  writings  of 
the  holy  fathers;  instructed  in  ceremonies 
and  sacred  rites,  you  may  add  to  them 
kind,  skilful,  and  courageous  workmen, 
who,  animated  with  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  formed  by  fitting  studies,  may, 
in  time,  cultivate  the  field  of  the  Lord,  and 
diligently  fight  his  battles. 

Moreover,  understanding  as  you  do  that 
nothing  tends  more  to  support  and  pre- 
serve the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the 
priesthood  than  the  pious  institution  of 
spiritual  exercises,  encourage  with  all 
your  influence  this  salutary  work;  cease 
not  to  exhort  all  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  heritage  of  the  Lord  to  with- 
draw themselves  into  some  place  proper 
for  these  exercises,  so  that  being  freed 
from  the  distraction  of  external  affairs,  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  meditation  on  io- 

* Concil.  Trid.  Seat.  XX1IJ*  Cap.  18  de  Re- 
form. 


ternal  and  divine  truths,  they  may  purify 
themselves  from  the  stains  contracted 
amid  the  dust  of  the  world,  steep  them- 
selves in  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  lay  aside 
the  old  man  and  his  works,  and  clothe 
themselves  with  the  new  man,  created  in 
holiness  and  justice.  If  we  have  spoken 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
and  discipline  of  the  clergy,  regret  it  not, 
for  you  know  that  there  is  a multitude  of 
men,  who,  disgusted  with  the  variety,  in- 
constancy, and  multiplicity  of  errors,  feel 
the  necessity  of  embracing  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
will  decide  the  more  easily  on  embracing 
the  precepts  and  practices  of  this  religion 
when  they  see  that  its  clergy  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men  by  the  piety 
and  purity  of  their  life,  the  repute  of  their 
wisdom,  and  the  example  set  by  them  of 
all  the  virtues. 

Finally,  most  dear  brethren,  we  have 
the  consoling  conviction  that,  inflamed  as 
you  are  with  an  ardent  charity  towards 
God  and  man,  and  with  great  love  of 
the  church,  enriched  with  all  but  an- 
gelic virtues,  gifted  with  episcopal  cour- 
age and  prudence,  all  animated  with  one 
holy  desire,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of, 
and  imitating,  as  becomes  bishops,  him 
whose  ambassadors  you  are,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  model  of  all  pastors,  become,  through 
your  union,  the  form  and  rule  of  the 
flock,  enlightening  with  the  rays  of  your 
holiness  the  clergy  and  the  faithful,having 
bowels  of  mercy,  compassionating  the  lot 
of  those  who  wander  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  error ; we  have,  we  say,  the 
consoling  conviction  that  you  are  dis- 
posed, after  the  example  of  the  shepherd 
in  the  Gospel,  to  go  eagerly  in  search  of 
the  sheep  which  is  lost,  to  bear  it  with 
fatherly  tenderness  upon  your  shoulders, 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  flock;  and  that  you 
will  spare  neither  care,  nor  counsel,  nor 
labor,  to  fulfil  religiously  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  charge,  to  put  in  safety  from  the 
rage,  the  attacks,  and  ambuscades  of 
ravishing  wolves  the  sheep  that  were 
bought  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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confided  to  your  care, and  who  are  all  very 
dear  to  us ; to  turn  them  from  the  poisons 
of  error,  to  lead  them  into  rich  pastures, 
and  bring  them  by  your  care,  your  exer- 
tions and  example,  to  the  gates  of  eternal 
salvation. 

Advance  with  all  your  power,  venera- 
ble brothers,  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the 
church,  and  by  your  activity,  zeal,  vigi- 
lance, and  harmony,  endeavor  that  all  er- 
rors being  dissipated,  and  vices  rooted  out, 
faith,  religion,  piety,  and  virtue,  may  in- 
crease from  day  to  day  in  all  places,  and 
that  all  the  faithful  renouncing  the  works 
of  darkness,  conduct  themselves  in  a man- 
ner worthy  of  children  of  light,  seeking  in 
all  things  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and 
laboring  to  do  all  kinds  of  good  works. 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  grave  embarrass- 
ments, difficulties,  and  inseparable  dan- 
gers, above  all,  at  this  present  time  of 
your  episcopal  charge,  be  not  beaten 
down  with  fear,  but  seek  strength  in  the 
Lord,  and  confiding  in  the  power  of  his 
grace,  think  that  from  the  height  of  hea- 
ven he  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  those  that 
struggle  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  that 
he  applauds  those  who  venture  nobly, 
that  he  aids  those  who  fight,  and  crowns 
those  who  conquer.* 

As  we  love  you  all  very  dearly  in  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  to  help  you  with  our  love,  our 
counsels,  and  our  power,  and  to  labor  with 
you  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
salvation  of  those  souls  for  whom  we  are 
ready  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  our  own 
life,  come  then,  we  conjure  you,  venera- 
ble brethren,  come  with  open  hearts  and 
entire  confidence  to  this  see  of  live  bless- 
ed prince  of  the  apostles,  the  centre  of 
Catholic  unity  and  fount  of  episcopacy, 
whence  the  episcopate  itself  and  all  au- 
thority of  that  name  was  drawn,  come  to 
us  whenever  you  think  that  you  have 
need  of  the  help  or  protection  of  our  au- 
thority, and  that  of  this  holy  see. 

* 8.  Cyprian.  Epist.  77,  ad  N ernes  iaoom  et 
ecteroa  martyrea. 


We  confidently  hope  that  our  dear  sons 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  princes,  recollecting 
in  their  wisdom  and  piety  that  the  regal 
power  was  given  them  not  only  for  the 
government  of  the  world,  but  especially 
for  the  defence  of  the  church,*  and  that 
we  maintain  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
cause  of  the  church,  that  of  their  king- 
doms and  of  their  salvation,  by  which 
they  enjoy  in  peace  their  authority  over 
their  provinces,!  that  they  will  favor  by 
their  support  and  authority  the  vows  and 
desires  that  we  form  in  common,  and  that 
they  will  defend  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  right  hand 
of  Christ  may  defend  their  empires. 

To  obtain  the  happy  accomplishment  of 
these  wishes,  let  us  go  with  confidence, 
venerable  brothers,  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  all  penetrated  with  a deep  feeling 
of  humility,  address  unceasingly  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  consola- 
tion the  most  urgent  prayers,  that  by  the 
merits  of  his  only  Son  he  may  deign  to 
spread  over  our  weakness  the  abundance 
of  his  heavenly  gifts,  that  he  will  over- 
throw our  enemies  by  his  powerful  vir- 
tue, that  he  will  make  the  faith  flourish 
every  where  with  truth  and  piety,  devo- 
tion and  peace,  and  that,  dissipating  all 
errors  and  all  oppositions,  the  church  may 
enjoy  her  much  desired  liberty,  and  that 
there  will  be  but  one  flock  and  one  Shep- 
herd. 

And  that  the  most  merciful  God  may 
more  readily  hear  our  prayers  and  grant 
our  desires,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
tercession of  the  most  holy  mother  of  God, 
the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  our  mos* 
sweet  mother,  our  mediatrix,  our  advo- 
cate, our  firmest  hope,  the  source  of  our 
confidence,  and  whose  protection  is  most 
powerful  and  most  efficacious  with  God. 
Let  us  invoke  also  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles to  whom  Christ  gave  the  keys  of  lb* 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whom  he  chose  for 

• S%  Leo  Epist.  156  al.  125,  ad  Leone m Angos- 
tura. 

t Idem,  Epist.  43,  al.  36,  ad  Theodosium  An- 
gostura. 
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the  foundation-stone  of  his  church,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail, and  his  co-apostle  Paul,  and  all  the 
saints  of  heaven,  who  already  crowned, 
possess  the  palm,  that  they  may  obtain 
for  all  Christian  people  the  treasures  of 
divine  mercy. 

Finally,  as  the  presage  of  these  heaven- 
ly gifts,  and  in  testimony  of  our  great  love 


towards  you,  receive  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction, which  we  give  from  the  bottom 
of  our  heart,  to  you  our  venerable  bro- 
thers, to  all  the  ecclesiastics,  and  all  the 
faithful  laity  confided  to  your  charge. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  the  church  of  Sl 
Mary  the  Greater,  on  the  9th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  1846,  in  the  first  year 
of  our  pontificate. 


CELEBRATED  PAINTERS. 

Compiled  for  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 

No.  I.— ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PICTORIAL  ART. 


\N  has  received  from  his 
Creator  a remarkable  in- 
clination to  imitate.  In 
the  variety  of  forms  and 
colors  he  finds  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  plea- 
sure, and  hence  painting 
has  been  resorted  to  by  the  most  barbarous 
as  well  as  the  most  civilized  nations,  for 
embellishing  their  habitations  and  adorn- 
ing their  places  of  religious  worship.  It 
has  often  been  asked,  by  what  people  was 
the  art  of  painting  invented ; we  believe 
that  in  its  incipient  state,  it  is  found 
among  all  nations.  Painting  dates  from 
an  earlier  period  than  writing,  and  was 
first  used  for  recording  the  facts  of  history 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity. 
In  its  infancy,  the  art  consisted  simply  in 
an  outline;  the  projection  and  coloring 
of  objects  were  not  attempted.  Colors 
were  introduced  a considerable  time  after- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  objects 
iti  their  natural  appearance : but  this  im- 
provement amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  what  is  now  understood  by  the  color- 
ing of  maps.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
art  among  many  ancient  people,  the 
Egyptians,  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  It  was 


observed  by  other  nations,  that  objects 
presented  a certain  relief  to  the  eye ; and 
this  led  to  the  invention  of  light  and 
shade.  The  Greeks  discovered  this  branch 
of  the  art  even  before  that  of  coloring, 
and  they  made  monochrome  paintings, 
representing  the  projection  of  objects, 
before  they  attempted  a variety  in  the 
coloring. 

We  infer  from  the  testimony  of  Piato 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  very  an- 
cient among  the  Egyptians,  but  remained 
stationary.  The  Persians  were  also  ac- 
quainted with  it,  but  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  they  employed  artists  of  that 
country,  who  possessed  greater  skill  than 
themselves.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Etruria,  now  Tuscany,  were  the  first  that 
made  the  study  of  nature  the  basis  of  the 
fine  arts.  According  to  Pliny  they  were 
perfect  in  the  art  of  painting  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  same  histo- 
rian tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  paint- 
ings of  Ccerea,  a town  of  Etruria,  were 
still  much  admired.  It  is  probable  that 
the  artists  who  decorated  the  towns  of 
Latium,  were  Etruscans.  Those  who 
painted  a Helen  and  Atalantis  at  Lanu- 
vium  in  fresco,  which  excited  the  adiqira- 
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tion  of  spectators,  must  hare  been  from 
that  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Ludius  Helotas,  who,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  painted  the  cupola  of  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  Ardea,  was  also  from 
Etruria. 

Among  the  Greeks,  painting  in  several 
colors  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Its  inventors  were  Cleanthus 
and  Ardices  of  Corinth,  and  Telephanes 
of  Sicyone,  with  whom  the  history  of 
painting  among  the  Greeks  properly 
begins.  They  had  been  preceded  by  Hig- 
gionontes,  Dimas,  and  Charmas,  whose 
works  were  very  imperfect,  as  they  used 
but  one  color.  After  them  came  Eumaris, 
who  improved  the  art  by  employing  two 
colors;  one  for  representing  the  human 
body,  the  other  for  drapery.  His  pupil, 
Cimon,  a native  of  Cleona,  left  his  prede- 
cessors far  behind  him.  He  discovered 
the  method  of  foreshortening,  and  of 
grouping  figures  in  the  picture.  Before 
his  time,  they  were  always  painted  in  a 
row,  in  an  erect  posture,  and  turned 
toward  the  spectator. 

About  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  appeared  Bularchus, 
who  painted  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Magnesians.  His  talents  must  have  been 
remarkable  at  that  period,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny  that  Candaulus,  king  of  Lydia,  gave 
him  the  weight  of  his  painting  in  gold. 
Panaenus,  brother  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor Phidias,  painted  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  glorious  age  of  Pericles. 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  his  cotemporary, 
made  a considerable  advance  in  the  art 
He  endeavored  to  imitate  nature  and  to 
throw  into  his  portraits  the  different  shades 
of  colors.  The  most  esteemed  among  his 
pieces,  were  the  re-embarcation  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Polygnotus  also  improved  the  method  of 
painting  in  wax.  One  of  his  pieces,  in 
this  style,  was  preserved  for  nine  hundred 
yean,  when  it  was  lost  at  Constantinople, 


in  the  fifth  century  ; and  the  retention  of 
its  original  freshness,  during  so  long 
a period,  may  well  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  present  method  of  painting 
in  oil  can  be  considered  superior  to  it. 

In  the  year  408,  B.  C.,  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
Greece,  immortalized  himself  by  the  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  in  draw- 
ing, coloring  and  foreshortening.  Zeuxis 
of  Heraclea,  his  disciple,  continued  these 
improvements  and  brought  them  to  greater 
perfection.  He  had  many  illustrious 
rivals,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
Timanthes,  Androcydes,  Eupompus  and 
Parrhasius.  The  last  mentioned  became 
his  competitor  for  the  prize,  offered  to  the 
artist  who  would  make  the  best  representa- 
tion of  nature.  Zeuxis  painted  a child 
holding  a basket  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
it  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  painting  was 
exhibited,  birds  came  to  pick  at  them. 
Overjoyed  at  this  circumstance,  he  called 
upon  his  rival  to  produce  his  performance, 
Parrhasius  immediately  brought  out  his 
painting,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  by  a curtain.  “ Take  away 
that  curtain,”  said  Zeuxis,  “and  let  us 
see  your  master-piece.”  But  the  curtain 
was  the  painting  itself,  and  was  so  well 
executed  that  Zeuxis  acknowledged  him- 
self vanquished,  and  he  remarked : “ I 
could  only  deceive  birds  : but  Parrhasius 
has  deceived  even  Zeuxis  himself.”  Parr- 
hasius, however,  was  himself  surpassed 
by  Timanthes  of  Sicyone,  when  contend- 
ing for  the  prize  at  Samos.  All  historians 
have  spoken  of  the  works  of  Timanthes 
in  the  highest  terms.  His  particular  talent 
was  that  of  invention.  He  flourished 
under  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander. 
His  contemporary,  Eupompus,  another 
celebrated  master,  caused  a new  division 
of  the  schools,  which  before  him  consisted 
of  the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic.  After  his 
time  the  Greek  school  was  divided  into 
those  of  Athens  and  Sicyone.  Pamphi- 
lus  and  his  disciple  Apelles  shed  a new 
lustre  upon  the  school  of  Sicyone,  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  any  other. 
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Pamphilus  was  of  Arophipolis  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  was  distinguished  among  the 
painters  of  ancient  times,  for  a thorough 
knowledge  of  literature  and  the  exact 
sciences,  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  his 
compositions  a more  noble  and  graceful 
appearance.  His  pupils,  whom  he  trained 
during  ten  years,  paid  him  each  about  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Aristides  of  Thebes,  must  have  lived  at 
the  same  period.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  remarkable  expression  of  his  figures, 
and  for  his  skill  in  depicting  the  affections 
and  emotions  of  the  soul.  He  once 
painted  a man  in  a suppliant  posture,  and 
so  natural  was  the  expression  that  a voice 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a 
living  thing.  One  of  his  paintings  con- 
tained one  hundred  figures,  for  each  one 
of  which  he  was  paid  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Apelles  is  known  as  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  antiquity.  He  was  born  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  year  332,  before  Christ. 
Gracefulness  was  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  his  style.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
this  great  artist  used  only  four  colors, 
which  he  skilfully  blended  by  means  of  a 
varnish  which  he  had  invented,  and  the 
secret  of  which  was  lost  at  his  death.  The 
more  effectually  to  improve  himself  in  his 
art,  he  exhibited  his  productions  in  public, 
taking  care  to  conceal  himself  behind  the 
canvass,  in  order  to  notice  the  remarks  of 
critics.  One  day  a shoemaker  having 
observed  that  there  was  a defect  in  the 
sandal  of  a figure  which  he  had  painted, 
the  artist  corrected  the  fault  the  same  day. 
But  the  cobler,  elated  with  the  idea  of 
having  made  such  a correction,  undertook 
to  criticise  other  parts  of  the  painting, 
when  Apelles  stopped  him  short,  observ- 
ing, that  “the  cobler  should  never  go 
beyond  his  last.” 

Alexander  the  great  had  formed  so  ex- 
alted an  opinion  of  Apelles’  talents,  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  have  his  por- 
trait drawn  by  any  other  artist.  This  por- 
trait was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  Apelles  painted  also  the  same 


prince  mounted  on  his  celebrated  steed 
Bucephalus.  To  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  improvements  of  his  art,  he  visited 
other  countries,  and  travelled  through 
Rhodes,  Macedonia  and  Egypt.  His  last 
production  was  a representation  of  Cal- 
umny, which  he  undertook  to  avenge 
himself  of  his  enemies.  He  died  shordy 
after  its  completion.  Pliny  slates  that  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  contained 
several  paintings  of  this  great  master;  the 
most  esteemed,  represented  King  Antigo- 
nus  on  horseback,  and  Diana  surrounded 
by  a chorus  of  vestals  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing sacrifice. 

Protogenes  of  Cauna,  a town  subject  to 
the  Rhodians,  was  the  rival  of  Apelles  in 
talent.  Desirous  of  excelling  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost 
assiduity,  and  devoted  a long  time  to  the 
execution  of  his  pieces.  It  is  said  that 
he  labored  seven  years  at  his  famous 
painting  of  lalyssus  the  hunter,  and 
Rhodos  the  nymph.  This  was  considered 
his  best  work,  and  was  preserved  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Peace.  Protogenes  was 
very  poor,  and  lived  very  abstemiously. 
Whilst  engaged  in  painting  his  lalyssus, 
he  used  nothing  but  vegetables  steeped  in 
water,  avoiding  flesh-meat  lest  it  should 
obscure  the  mind  and  cloud  his  imagina- 
tion. Apelles  and  he  were  united  in  the 
closest  friendship,  and  entertained  a high 
regard  for  the  talents  of  each  other. 

During  the  brilliant  reign  of  Alexander, 
the  art  of  painting  attained  its  highest 
excellence ; soon  after  it  began  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  the  political  troubles 
which  ensued.  They  who,  immediately 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  sustained  the 
honor  of  the  pictorial  art,  were  Asclipio- 
dorus,  a contemporary  of  Apelles,  who 
admired  the  exact  proportions  of  his 
figures;  Nicomachus,  whose  easy  style  of 
painting  is  compared  by  Plutarch  to  the 
method  of  Homer  in  writing  poetry ; Pau- 
sias  of  Sicyone,  who  confined  himself  to 
paintings  of  a small  size;  Nealces,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  the  chief  of 
the  Achean  confederacy;  Euphranor  of 
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Corinth,  who  flourished  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  before  our  era,  and  who 
is  ranked  by  Quintilian  among  the  great- 
est painters  of  ancient  times;  lastly,  Ni- 
cias  andTimomachusof  Byzantium,  con- 
temporary of  Caesar.  When  Greece  was 
subdued  by  the  Romans  its  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  vanished  with  its  liberties,  and 
painting  degenerated,  until  at  length  it 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  with  success. 

The  Etruscans,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  from  a very  remote 
period,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  applied  themselves  to  the  fine 
arts,  or  that  they  held  them  in  much  es- 
teem as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the 
republic,  although  Pliny  has  asserted  the 
contrary.  It  is  true  that  a nobleman  of 
the  name  of  Fabius  exercised  the  art  of 
painting  about  three  hundred  years  before 
our  era,  and  for  this  reason  was  surnamed 
Pictor,  which  appellation  bis  family  re- 
tained ; but  his  example  is  a solitary  one, 
and  a century  and  a half  elapsed  before  he 
had  a successor  in  the  same  profession. 
The  name  of  the  latter  was  Pacuvius,  a 
tragic  poet,  who  painted  the  temple  of 
Hercules.  After  him,  Turpilius,  a Ro- 
man knight,  was  the  first  nobleman  who 
used  the  pencil.  He  executed  several  fine 
pieces  at  Verona.  Pliny  observes  that  he 
painted  with  the  left  hand.  A short  time 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Arellius  ac- 
quired great  fame  at  Rome  by  his  talents, 
and  during  it  Abarcus  Ludius  became 
celebrated  as  a landscape  painter.  He 
was  the  first  artist  that  attempted  to  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  villas  by  the  representation 
of  forests,  mountains  and  rivers,  which  he 
enlivened  by  groups  of  fishermen,  hun- 
ters, and  peasants  working  at  their  vintage. 
A nobleman  named  Amulius,  a skilful  art- 
ist, was  employed  by  Nero  for  executing 
the  paintings  of  his  gilded  mansion  ; but 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  conflagra- 
tion which  consumed  the  building  itself. 
Cornelius  Pinus  painted  several  subjects 
in  the  temple  of  honor  and  virtue  built  by 


V espasian.  Accius  Priscus  also  exercised 
his  talent  in  the  same  edifice. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium  by  Constantine,  ar- 
rested the  further  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  Romans,  and  a succession  of 
events  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  master  pieces  which  had  been  left  by 
former  artists.  The  irruption  of  barba- 
rians in  the  fifth,  and  the  fury  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, or  image- breakers,  in  the  seventh 
century,  caused  the  disappearance  of  all 
paintings  of  merit;  so  that  when  the  in- 
mates of  the  cloister  attempted  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  the  noble  profession,  they 
found  no  models  to  copy;  hence  their  com* 
positions  were  very  defective.  Yet  they 
preserved  and  fostered  a taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  until  the  13th  century,  when  the  Ge- 
noese, the  Venitians,  and  the  Pisans,  hav- 
ing frequent  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
introduced  into  Italy  artists  of  the  latter 
nation.  They  were  employed  in  adorning 
palaces,  and  their  work  was  rather  a 
mosaic  than  a picture  or  a representa- 
tion of  figures.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
those  celebrated  schools  of  painting,  which 
were  subsequently  formed,  and  have  ac- 
quired immortal  renown.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II, 
painting  received  a new  impulse  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  Byzantine  artists,  who  had 
to  flee  from  a country  where  the  only 
power  was  that  of  the  sword.  They  took 
refuge  in  Germany  and  It^y,  and  taught 
their  art  to  the  people  of  those  countries. 
The  generous  protection  afforded  them  by 
the  Medici,  the  Sforces,  the  D’Estes,  the 
Maximilians,  the  Charles  V,  and  the 
Francis  I,  soon  caused  a numerous  band 
of  disciples  to  spring  up  around  them 
whose  immortal  efforts  will  ever  be  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Biographical 
sketches  of  these  illustrious  masters,  and 
of  their  distinguished  disciples,  will  form 
the  subject  of  several  articles  in  future 
numbers  of  this  Magazine.  P. 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

A.RCHDIOCESS  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Regulations  for  the  ensuing  Lent  in  this  Diocess. 

1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year  are,  unless  legitimately  dis- 
pensed, bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  They  are  to  make  only  one  meal  a day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

3.  The  meal  allowed  on  fast-days  is  not  to 
be  taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission 
should  be  granted  for  eating  flesh,  both  flesh 
and  fish  are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

5.  A small  refreshment,  commonly  called 
collation , is  allowed  in  the  evening;  no  gene- 
ral rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at 
this  time  is  or  can  be  made.  But  the  practice 
of  the  most  regular  Christians  is,  never  to  let 
it  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a collation 
is,  in  this  diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish, 
though  not  warm,  but  fish  previously  prepared 
and  grown  cold.  Milk  and  eggs  are  prohibited. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to  drink 
in  the  morning  some  warm  liquid ; as  tea, 
cotfee,  or  thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to 
which  a few  drops  of  milk  may  be  added, 
serving  rather  to  color  the  liquids,  than  to 
make  them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized 
the  use  of  hog’fclard,  instead  of  butter,  in  pre- 
paring fish,  vegetables,  &.c.  &c.  &c. 

9.  The  following  persons  are  exempted  from 
the  obligation  of  fasting : young  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  pregnant 
women,  or  giving  suck  to  infants,  those  who 
are  obliged  to  hard  labor,  all  who  through 
weakness  cannot  fast  without  great  prejudice 
to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh -meat 
will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and 
once  a day  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
days,  and  all  Holy  Week,  including  Palm 
Sunday.  Samuel,  Archb'p  of  Baltimore. 
Given  at  Baltimore  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius. 


Religious  Profession . — On  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary, Sister  Mary  Stanislaus  (Billups),  and 
Sister  Mary  Loretto  (Davis),  were  admitted 
to  the  solemn  vows  of  religion,  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation,  Baltimore.  The  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  presided  on  the  occasion. 

Reception . — On  the  5th  of  February,  Miss 
Ann  McLean,  of  Alexandria  (Sister  Mary 
Joseph),  Miss  Ellen  Cavanaugh,  of  George- 
town (Sister  M.  Philomena),  Miss  Ann  H. 
Scott,  of  Washington  city  (Sister  M.  Te- 
resa), Miss  Mary  Honey,  of  Philadelphia 
(Sister  M.  Patricia),  received  the  while  veil, 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  at  the  hands  of  the  Mo9t  Rev.  Archb’p. 

Young  Catholics * Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholics*  Friend  Society, 
held  on  the  7th  of  February,  T.  P.  Scott,  Esq. 
and  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Curd,  were  elected 
honorary  members;  and  M.  Stillinger,  Joseph 
O’Donnel,  Joseph  Sanders,  James  Stewart, 
Francis  X.  Kelly,  Jno.  J.  Kelly,  Jno.  Wilcox 
Jenkins,  George  Sesselberger,  William  F. 
McAvoy,  Robert  Hickley  and  Daniel  McWil- 
liams, active  members. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — Ordination.— 
On  the  19th  December  last,  being  Saturday  of 
Ember  week,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  De  la  Hailan- 
dicre  held  an  ordination  in  his  cathedral,  when 
the  minor  orders  were  conferred  on  Messre. 
Patrick  Murphy  and  Michael  O’Flanigan, 
and  subdeaconship  on  Messrs.  Wm.  Doyle 
and  B.  Pears.  Also  on  the  24th  of  January, 
when  Messrs.  P.  Murphy  and  M.  O’Flanigan 
were  ordained  subdeacons. — C.  Advocate. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Dedication ,4*-— 
We  learn  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  that  a 
new  church  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  John,  on  the  31st  of  January. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Hughes  officiated  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  preached  at  the  high  mass.  The 
church  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  the 
same  species  of  stone  that  was  used  for  Trinity 
church,  New  York,  and  is  113  feet  long  by 
about  60  wide,  affording  convenient  space  for 
1500  persons. 
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Confirmation. — Previous  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned  ceremony,  the  biahop  celebrated  miM, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion to  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons,  among 
whom  were  eight  converts. 

Ordinations. — On  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Feb., 
an  ordination  was  held  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Coad- 

i’utor  Bishop  of  New  York  in  the  chapel  of  the 
)iocesan  Seminary.  On  the  first  day,  Friday, 
the  clerical  tonsure  and  minor  orders  were 
conferred  on  eight  scholastics  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  ; Mr.  James  Hourigan,  of  the  diocess  of 
New  York,  received,  besides,  the  order  of 
subdeacon ; and  on  the  following  day  that  of 
deaconship.  This  gentleman  and  Mr.  M. 
Ferard,  S.  J.,  were  ordained  priests  on  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  the  bishop  ad- 
dressed, respectively,  the  newly  ordained  cler- 
gymen, the  seminarians,  and  the  students  of 
the  college,  who  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Catholic  community  will,  no  doubt, 
bail  with  delight  these  first  fruits  of  the  new 
seminary,  and  will  fondly  anticipate  a frequent 
renewal  of  similar  offerings,  within  its  walls, 
to  God  and  his  sanctuary. — Freeman's  Jour- 
nal. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — Ordination. — 
On  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  conferred,  at  seven  o'clock 
mass,  the  tonsure  on  the  following  gentlemen, 
students  of  the  seminary  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Thomas  Shanahan,  Charles  Crogan,  Jere- 
miah  O'Neill,  Augustine  Francis  Hewitt, 
Thomas  Quigley,  and  Thomas  O’Shea.  The 
four  former  received  the  minor  orders  on  the 
same  occasion. — Catholic  Miscellany. 

We  learn  from  the  same  paper  that  the  arch- 
confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  St.  Mary’s  church,  in  Charleston. 
The  bishop  ha9  sanctioned  this  excellent  de- 
votion, in  a letter  addressed  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  diocess. 

Diocess  or  Mobile. — Religion  and  Edu- 
cation.— We  are  much  obliged  to  our  esteemed 
correspondent  at  Mobile,  for  the  following 
interesting  intelligence,  and  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him  often. 

M January  19th,  1847. 

“To  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine. — Gentle- 
men: An  event  of  no  small  importance  has 
taken  place  in  our  city  during  the  last  week: 
the  arrival  of  quite  a host  of  those  formidable 
Jesuits  and  Christian  Brothers,  as  fresh  auxili- 
aries in  the  field  of  science  and  religion.  For 
years  past  our  good  bishop  has  been  most 
anxious  to  introduce  branches  of  both  these 
irstitutes  into  his  diocess.  Accordingly,  after 
various  unsuccessful  efforts  elsewhere,  he  sent, 
about  a year  ago,  his  vicar -general,  Very  Rev. 
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Dr.  Bazin,  to  France,  principally  for  this  pur# 
pose.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
a pretty  strong  detachment  of  both  these  or- 
ders for  our  diocess.  Four  fathers  and  a lay 
brother  of  those  that  have  come  are  to  take 
charge  of  our  college  at  Spring  Hill,  and  the 
four  o tiler  fathers  of  the  band  are  destined 
for  the  Jesuit  college  of  Grand  Coteau,  La. 
There  also  came  in  company  with  them  five 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools — in  all,  no 
small  reinforcement  for  our  southern  missions; 
fourteen  devoted  soldiers  of  the  cross,  quitting 
country,  friends  and  home,  to  devote  their 
lives  and  labors  to  the  cause  of  their  divine 
Master,  under  all  the  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties of  climate,  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  which  are  necessarily  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  Christian  Brothers  remain  in  our 
city  to  take  charge  of  our  Male  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, lately  given  up  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
as  per  orders  f rom  their  mother  house. 

“Ihe  Brothers  will  also  open  a free  school 
for  boys,  and  commence  as  soon  as  practicable 
a novitiate  for  the  propagation  and  extension 
of  their  most  useful  brotherhood  in  this  coun- 
try, than  which  nothing  perhaps,  in  the  way  of 
religious  institutions,  is  more  needed  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  already  taken  pos- 
session of  their  establishment  under  very  fair 
prospects.  A large  and  commodious  house,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  prepared  and  fitted 
out  for  their  reception;  not  only  Catholics, 
but  our  fellow-citizens  of  all  denominations, 
seem  to  greet  their  arrival  with  a welcome. 
The  great  good  already  effected  in  our  city 
by  the  devoted  Sisters  of  Charity,  since  their 
arrival  amongst  us,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  inspires  all  with  the  hope  that  the  Bro- 
thers, whose  object  and  motives  are  the  same, 
will  be  no  less  useful  nor  successful  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  charity,  and  every  kindred 
virtue;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  labors,  but  this  hope 
will  be  fully  realized.  The  Rev.  Fathers  for 
Louisiana  have  already  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  Grand  Coteau,  and  those  for  our  col- 
lege, after  receiving  the  reinforcement,  which 
is  daily  expected,  for  the  English  department, 
and  some  slight  repairs  and  alterations  to  be 
made  in  the  buildings,  will  enter  ou  their 
collegiate  duties  at  Spiinghill.” 

Diocess  of  DuBuquE. — Neu>  Cathedral. — 
The  St.  Louis  News- Letter  informs  us  that  a 
new  cathedral  19  to  be  erected  at  Dubuque,  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  to  be  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet  long  by  one  hundred  wide 
at  the  transepts.  The  steeple  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  feet  high. 

V icabiate  OF  Texas.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Odin,  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas,  left  New  Or- 
leans on  the  16th  of  January  for  Galveston, 
having  in  company  with  him  three  priests  for 
his  extensive  mission.  On  the  same  day,  five 
professed  sisters  and  three  novices  of  the  Ursu- 
line  community,  near  New  Orleans,  started  for 
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Galveston,  to  establish  a foundation  of  their 
order  in  that  city,  where  they  will  open  a 
boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies. 
This  will  be  the  first  community  of  religious 
established  in  Texas. — Prop.  Calk. 

Diocxss  or  Philadelphia. — Dedication . 
The  Catholic  Herald  states  that,  on  Sunday, 
February  7th,  the  new  church  of  St.  Michael, 
in  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  was  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God,  by  the  V.  Rev.  F.  X. 
Gartland.  Bishop  Kenrick  preached  on  the 
occasion. 

Oregon  Missions.— It  appears  from  an 
account  in  the  Prop.  Catholiquey  that  about 
five  thousand  of  the  savages  of  Oregon  terri- 
tory have  been  baptized  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  that  region,  and  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand are  preparing  to  receive  the  same 
sacrament.  Several  thousand  have  been  also 
admitted  into  the  church  by  the  secular  clergy, 
who  are  laboring  in  those  parts. 

Diocess  or  Natchez. — School. — The  P . 
Catholique  informs  us  that  three  Sisters  of 
Charity,  of  St.  Joseph’s  community,  Emmits- 
burg,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  towards  the  end 
of  January,  and  started  immediately  for  Nat- 
chez, where  they  are  to  open  a school. 

Diocess  or  Louisville.— We  copy  fiom 
the  Catholic  Jdvocate  the  following  account 
of  a dastardly  and  outrageous  assault  upon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jarboe,  of  St.  Rose’s,  Kentucky. 

“ Bardslown,  Ky.,  February  3,  1847. 

««  Shameful  Outrage . — Having  gathered  the 
following  particulars  of  the  shameful  as- 
sault recently  perpetrated  upon  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Jarboe,  of  St.  Rose  convent,  by 
a Mr.  James  Jackson,  1 hasten  to  inform  you 
of  the  same,  premising  that  the  most  intense 
indignation  exists  in  the  minds  of  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  citizens,  not  only  of  Wash- 
ington county,  where  the  virtues  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jarboe  have  endeared  him  to  all  who  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  but  also  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  against  the 
perpetrator  of  this,  in  this  country,  unheard  of 
and  daring  outrage. 

« It  seems  that  two  weeks  previously  to  the 
assault,  Jackson  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jarboe  to  an  estimable  young  lady  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
same,  had  personally  invited  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man to  call  and  see  bis  wife,  before  her  leav- 
ing Kentucky,  with  her  husband,  which  was 
intended  for  the  ensuing  day.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  appointed  for  Jackson’s  departure, 
Mr.  Jarboe  rode  over  towards  the  residence  of 
Dr.  John  Jackson,  from  whence  they  were  to 
staid,  but  before  reaching  the  dwelling,  was 
met  by  James  Jackson,  who  without  disclosing 
his  intentions,  and  in  a most  treacherous  man- 


ner, polled  him  from  his  horse,  and  beat  him 
in  a most  shameful  and  unmerciful  manner, 
leaving  him  scarcely  conscious  on  the  ground. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  when  able  to  mount 
his  horse,  did  so,  and  reached  Frederic kstown, 
a few  miles  distant,  where  a relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, occasioned  the  gathering  of  a large 
number  of  the  indignant  citizens,  wbo  appre- 
hended Jackson,  as  he  attempted  to  pass,  and 
took  him  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  where 
lie  was  fined  to  the  extent  of  a magistrate's  ju- 
risdiction. He  was  then  permitted  to  proceed, 
but  a messenger  was  despatched  to  Springfield 
for  a writ  of  apprehension,  that  he  might  be 
tried  for  the  offence  at  the  next  term  of  the 
criminal  court.  This  was  done,  and  an  officer 
immediately  started  in  pursuit.  He,  however, 
succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from  the 
state,  to  suffer,  if  not  entirely  devoid  of  con- 
science, more  aggravated  penalties  than  thoee 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  civil 
law.  It  is  surmised  that  the  only  cause  of  pro- 
vocation on  the  part  of  Jackson  must  nave 
arose  from  a supposition  that  Rev.  Mr.  Jarboe 
bad  endeavored,  as  spiritual  director  of  the 
young  lady,  to  induce  her  to  think  well  before 
uniting  her  fate  with  one,  who  has  since  (in 
case  such  was  the  fact)  proved  how  very  cor- 
rect were  his  fears  in  regard  to  him. 

" Rev.  Mr.  Jarboe  had  so  far  recovered  on 
Sunday  last  as  to  be  able  to  ride  home.” 

Diocess  or  St.  Louis.—  Ordination . — On 
the  24th  inst.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Barron  held 
an  ordination  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  of  this  city,  in  which  Mr.  P.  Ward,  stu- 
dent of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  this  dio- 
cess, received  all  the  minor  orders,  and  Mr.  A. 
Acquaroni,  C.  M.,  received  the  order  of  dea- 
conship. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  church. 
Dr.  Barron  conferred  the  holy  order  of  priest- 
hood on  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  Acqua- 
roni, C.  M. — N.  Letter. 

To  the  Editors  or  the  U.  S.  Cath- 
olic Magazine — Gentlemen:  An  editorial 
of  the  Catholic  Telegraph , for  January  28th, 
has  the  following  remark : 

“ A writer  in  one  of  our  most  respectable 
Catholic  contemporaries,  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  a priest,  named  Ury,  who  was  exe- 
cuted many  years  ago  in  New  York,  for  hi* 
pretended  participation  in  a negro  plot,  and 
whom  be  makes  almost  a martyr,  puts  lan- 
guage in  bis  mouth  which  no  true  Catholic 
priest,  in  life,  or  in  death,  would  utter.” 

As  the  critic  does  not  specify  the  objection- 
able passage,  the  “Writer”  is  deprived  of  a fair 
opportunity  of  exculpating  himself  from  the 
grave  charge  of  putting  language  in  the  month 
of  a priest  which  it  was  impossible  he  could 
utter.  We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
this  mode  of  criticism  is  calculated  to  furnish 
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a proof  of  the  justness  of  Bishop  Broths  re* 
mark,  quoted  by  the  critic,  vis : '*  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  more  needed,  in  the 
way  of  Catholic  journals,  than  a kind,  discreet, 
and  enlightened  censorship.”  This,  however, 
we  leave  to  be  decided  by  others,  who,  per- 
haps, may  differ  from  us  in  their  views  of 
what  is  demanded  by  such  a censorship. 

The  “ Writer”  could  but  take  the  words  of 
Dry  as  he  found  them  in  the  printed  report  of 
his  trial  and  execution.  He  put  no  language 
in  his  mouth  that  was  not  attributed  to  him 
there.  He  did  not  rely,  however,  upon  the 
impartiality  of  the  reporter — whom  he  had 
previously  described  as  prejudiced  and  brutally 
unfeeling.  And  he  cautioned  his  readers, 
(p.  83)  that  Horsemanden's  report  of  Ury*s 
speech  could  not  be  relied  on  fir  verbal  accuracy, 
and  quoted  Horsemanden's  remark  that  “ this 
(his  own)  copy  differs  from  that  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  at  Philadelphia,  &c.,  as  aUo 
that  of  his  defence  made  at  bis  trial,  which 
was  printed  with  it,”  &c.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  writer  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the 
Philadelphia  publication — which  he  bad  been 
unable  to  find — “ was  more  likely  to  be  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Horsemanden’s” — for  reasons 
stated.  The  44  Writer”  is  therefore  at  a loss  to 
understand  the  propriety  of  charging  him  with 
putting  language  in  the  mouth  of  Ury,  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a priest,  b.  u.  c. 

The  writer  in  the  Magazine  having  under- 
taken to  vindicate  himself,  we  will  notice  the 
remarks  of  the  Telegraph  only  so  far  as  they 
may  relate  to  ourselves.  In  the  particular 
case  of  the  articles  that  refer  to  Ury’s  unhappy 
fate,  we  are  not  aware  of  having  failed  in  the 
exercise  of  that  censorship  which  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  religious  press.  With  all  due  def- 
erence to  the  opinion  of  our  esteemed  cotem- 
porary, we  still  think  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Ury  could  lawfully  employ  the 
language  which  he  did ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
his  language  is  susceptible  of  an  orthodox  inter- 
pretation. We  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  Telegraph  respecting  the  necessity  of  a 
* kind,  discreet,  and  enlightened  censorship” 
in  our  religious  periodicals:  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  upon  these  qualifications  of  the 
press  depends  almost  entirely  their  usefulness 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  wise  discernment 
and  prudent  decision  of  an  editor  are  called  for, 
both  in  the  selection  of  matter  for  the  journal 
under  his  particular  charge,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  relative  to  the  contents  of 


other  periodicals.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
in  this  second  relation  his  task  is  a very  deli- 
cate one,  and  demands  a strict  attention  to  the 
44  prudence  of  the  serpent  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  dove.”  We  have  always  thought  with 
the  Telegraph  that  such  language  as  that  to 
which  be  alludes  in  the  third  instance,  is  im- 
prudent, uncalled  for,  and  ought  never  to  be 
used  without  explanation,  except  among  those 
who  perfectly  understand  it,  as  otherwise  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  among  some  the  false 
impression,  that  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
external  communion  of  the  Catholic  church, 
will  be  necessarily  damned.  But  we  have  not 
complained  of  such  expressions,  intending  to 
embrace  a favorable  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  point  in  a general  way,  and  apart  from  the 
inconveniences  that  might  arise  from  allusions 
to  particular  journals,  although  such  allusions 
may  sometimes  be  necessary.  Kindness,  as 
the  Telegraph  remarks,  we  consider  essen- 
tial to  the  tone  of  a Catholic  periodical  that 
aspires  to  be  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  promot- 
ing the  good  of  religion.  We  think  ourselves 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  population  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live, 
to  say  that  few,  if  any,  can  be  whipped  out  of 
error.  Sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  harshness  may, 
we  think,  be  pronounced,  in  general,  if  not 
always,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  truth;  and 
although  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zine, not  free  from  objectionable  matter  on  this 
score,  we  must  say  that  they  have  been  admit- 
ted solely  on  account  of  the  doctrine  and 
argument  which  superabounded,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  more  acceptable,  without 
that  pointedness  and  poignancy  of  sarcasm, 
which  often  offends  without  convincing,  or 
if  it  convinces,  defeats  the  very  object  of 
an  appeal  to  reason.  Of  course,  we  here 
speak  of  what  we  consider  an  excess,  though 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  may  not 
be  a considerable  latitude  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  nor  do  we  expect  to  make  our  own 
views  the  standard  for  the  views  of  others. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

APOSTOLICAL  LETTER  OF  OUR  HOLY 
FATHER,  POPE  PIUS  IX, 

PROCLAIMING  A UNIVERSAL  JUBILEE  TO  IM- 
PLORE THE  DIVINE  ASSISTANCE. 

Pius  IXth , to  all  the  Faithfitlwho  stall  receive 
these  Presents,  Health  and  the  dpostolic  Bene - 
diction . 

Elevated  by  the  secret  designs  of  Divine 
Providence,  notwithstanding  our  unworthi- 
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ness,  to  the  apostolic  throne,  we  know  too 
well  the  difficulties  of  the  present  time  not  to 
feel  how  deeply  we  need  the  assistance  from 
on  high  to  preserve  the  Lord’s  flock  from  the 
snares  hidden  on  every  side,  to  raise  up  and 
set  in  order,  according  to  the  duty  of  our 
charge,  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  church.  We 
have,  therefore,  never  ceased,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  pray  to  the  Father  of  mercies 
that  he  would  deign  to  strengthen  by  his 
power  our  feeble  forces,  and  to  enlighten  our 
spirit  with  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  in  order 
that  the  apostolic  ministry,  which  is  confided 
to  our  care,  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  of  Christendom,  and  that,  in  fine,  the 
billows  calming  down,  the  vessel  of  the  church 
may  repose  from  the  long-standing  agitations 
of  the  tempest. 

But  as  that  which  is  a common  good  should 
be  asked  for  with  a common  prayer,  we  have 
resolved  to  arouse  the  piety  of  all  the  faithful 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  their  prayers 
being  joined  to  ours,  we  might  all  implore 
with  more  ardor  the  succor  ol  the  right  hand 
of  the  Almighty.  And  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  prayers  of  men  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
God  if  they  flow  from  pure  hearts,  that  is  to 
say,  from  consciences  free  from  every  stain, 
we  have  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  which 
our  predecessors  have  given  us  in  the  com- 
mencement of  other  pontificates,  by  opening 
with  apostolic  liberality,  to  the  faithful  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  celestial  treasures  of  indulgences 
of  which  the  dispensation  has  been  confided  to 
Uf,  in  order  that  excited  in  a more  lively  man- 
ner to  true  piety,  and  washed  from  the  stains 
of  sin  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they  may 
approach  with  more  confidence  to  the  throne 
of  God,  may  obtain  his  mercy,  and  find  favor 
with  him. 

For  these  reasons  we  announce  to  the  Cath- 
olic universe  an  indulgence  in  form  of  a ju- 
bilee. Wherefore,  confiding  in  the  mercy  of 
God  Almighty,  and  in  the  authority  of  his 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  virtue  of 
that  power  of  binding  and  loosing  which  the 
Lord  has  conferred  on  us,  however  unworthy 
of  it  we  may  be,  we  give  and  accord,  by  the 
tenor  of  these  presents,  a plenary  indulgence 
and  remission  of  all  their  sins  to  all  and  every 
one  of  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  dwelling  in 
our  good  city,  from  the  second  Sunday  of  Ad- 
vent, that  is  to  say,  from  the  6th  of  December 
inclusively,  until  the  27th  day  of  the  same 
month  inclusively,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  apostle,  who  shall  twice  visit,  during 
these  three  weeks,  the  basilicas  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  of  St. 
Mary  Major,  or  one  of  these  churches;  shall 
there  pray  with  devotion  during  some  space  of 
time;  shall  fast  on  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  of  one  of  these  three  weeks,  and 
during  the  period  of  these  weeks  shall  confess 
their  sins,  and  shall  receive  with  respect  the 
roost  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and 
shall  give  some  alms  to  the  poor,  each  one  ac- 
cording to  his  devotion;  and  to  all  those  who 
dwelling  out  of  Home,  in  whatever  place  it 
may  be,  shall  visit  twice  the  above  named 


churches  (on  the  receipt  of  these  presents, 
whether  by  the  ordinaries,  by  their  vicars  or 
officials,  or  according  to  their  order,  and  fail- 
ing them,  by  those  who  have  the  conduct  of 
souls  in  these  same  places),  who  having  visi- 
ted twice  these  churches  or  some  one  of  them 
in  the  space  of  three  weeks  (which  will  be 
determined  by  the  authorities  above-named), 
shall  perform  with  devotion  the  other  works 
before  enumerated;  we  grant  them  also,  by 
these  presents,  the  plenary  indulgence  and  re- 
mission of  all  their  sins,  as  it  is  customary  to 
grant  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee  to  those  who 
visit  certain  churches  within  or  without  the 
city  of  Rome. 

We  grant  also  that  those  who  are  on  the  sea 
or  their  travels  may  gain  the  same  indulgence 
as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  abodes,  on  ful- 
filling the  conditions  above-named,  and  visit- 
ing the  cathedral,  principal  or  parish  church 
of  the  places  of  their  abode.  And  as  respects 
the  regulars  of  both  sexes,  those  who  live  in 
perpetual  enclosure,  and  all  others,  whoever 
they  may  be,  as  well  laics  as  ecclesiastics,  se- 
culars as  regulars,  even  those  who  are  in  pri- 
son or  confined  by  any  corporal  infirmity  or 
other  hindrance,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  works  above  mentioned,  or  some 
one  of  them,  we  permit  that  a confessor  of  the 
number  of  those  who  are  already  approved  by 
the  ordinaries  of  the  place,  may  commute  the 
said  works  for  other  works  of  piety,  or  defer 
them  to  a little  more  distant  time,  and  may 
enjoin  things  that  the  penitents  will  be  able 
to  accomplish.  We  authorise,  also,  the  same 
confessors  to  dispense  with  the  reception  of 
the  eucharist  to  children  who  have  not  yet 
made  their  first  communion. 

Moreover,  we  give  to  all  and  every  of  the 
faithful,  seculars  and  regulars,  of  whatever 
order  or  instit  ite  they  may  be,  the  permission 
and  the  power  to  choose  for  themselves  for  this 
purpose  as  confessor,  any  priest,  whether  secu- 
lar or  regular,  from  the  number  of  those  who 
are  approved  by  the  ordinaries  of  the  places 
(the  religious  even,  the  novices  and  women 
living  in  enclosure,  may  use  this  permission, 
provided  that  the  confessor  be  approved  pro 
momalibus),  which  confessor  may  absolve 
them  and  loose  them  in  foro  conscimli and 
for  this  time  only,  from  excommunication, 
suspension,  ecclesiastical  condemnations  and 
censures,  either  a jure , or  ab  hominey  pro- 
nounced and  carried  into  eflect  for  w hatever 
cause  it  may  be  (excepting  those  which  are 
excepted  below),  and  also  from  all  sins,  ex- 
cesses, crimes,  and  faults,  however  serious 
and  enormous  they  may  be,  even  cases  in  any 
manner  reserved  to  the  ordinaries  of  the  places, 
or  tolls,  and  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  which 
the  absolution  would  not  be  considered  to  be 
granted  by  any  other  concession,  however  ex- 
tensive it  might  be;  which  said  confessor  can 
also  commute  all  sorts  of  vows  even  made  with 
oath,  and  reserved  to  the  holy  see  (excepting 
vows  of  chastity,  of  religion,  and  those  by 
which  an  obligation  to  a third  party  is  con- 
tracted, which  have  been  accepted  by  this 
third  party,  and  the  omission  of  which  would 
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be  to  his  injury  or  prejudice ; as  well  as  those 
vows  called  preservatives  from  sin,  unless  the 
commutation  of  these  vows  should  be  judged 
as  useful  as  their  first  matter  to  repress  the 
habitude  of  sin)  into  other  pious  and  salutary 
works,  by  imposing,  nevertheless,  on  all  and 
every  one  of  them,  in  all  the  above-named 
cases,  a salutary  penance  and  other  things  that 
the  said  confessor  shall  judge  pioper  to  enjoin 
them. 

We  grant,  moreover,  the  faculty  of  dispens- 
ing with  irregularity  contracted  by  violation 
of  censures,  insomuch  as  it  could  not  be 
brought  before  the  forum  exlerius,  or  could  not 
easily  be  brought  there.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion, however,  by  these  presents,  of  dispensing 
with  any  public  or  occult  irregularity,  defects 
of  infamy,  incapacity  or  inability,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  have  been  contracted,  nor  of 
giving  any  power  of  dispensing  on  these  ob- 
jects, or  of  rehabilitating  and  replacing  in 
their  former  state,  even  ad  forum  conicientia, 
nor  that  these  presents  should  derogate  from 
the  constitution  and  the  declarations  of  our 
predecessor,  Benedict  XIV,  of  happy  memory, 
relatively  to  the  sacrament  of  penance ; nor 
moreover  that  these  presents  should  or  ought 
in  any  way  to  avail  those  who  may  have  been 
by  name  'excommunicated,  suspended,  or  in- 
terdicted by  us,  or  by  the  apostolic  see,  or  by 
any  other  prelate  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  or 
who  may  have  been  otherwise  declared  or 
publicly  denounced  as  having  incurred  cen- 
sures and  other  penalties  decreed  by  these 
sentences,  unless  that,  within  the  space  of  the 
said  three  weeks,  they  shall  have  satisfied  or 
made  arrangements  with  the  parties  interested. 
That  if  within  the  said  term  they  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
fessor, we  grant  that  they  may  be  absolved  in 
foro  conscientiie  for  the  purpose  solely  of  gain- 
ing the  indulgences  of  the  jubilee,  with  the 
obligation  of  making  satisfaction  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  able. 

Wherefore,  we  command  and  ordain  ex- 
pressly by  these  presents,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  to  all  and  every  of  our  venerable 
brethren,  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bjshops, 
and  other  prelates  of  the  churches,  to  all  the 
ordinaries  of  places,  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  to  their  vicars  and  officials,  or  failing  them, 
to  those  who  have  the  care  of  souls,  that  when 
they  shall  have  received  copies  of  these  pre- 
sents, even  printed,  they  do  publish  them, 
cause  them  to  be  published,  as  soon  as,  before 
God,  they  shall  judge  convenient,  having  re- 
gard to  times  and  places,  in  their  churches, 
diocesses,  provinces,  cities,  towns,  territories, 
and  localities,  and  that  they  shall  indicate  to 
the  people  suitably  prepared,  as  much  as  may 
possibly  be,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God.  the  churches  to  be  visited,  and  the  time 
for  the  present  jubilee. 

These  presents  shall  be  able  to  have,  and 
shall  have  their  eirect  notwithstanding  all 
constitutions  and  apostolic  ordinances,  and  par- 
ticularly those  by  which  the  faculty  of  absolv- 
ing in  certain  cases  therein  expressed,  is  in 
such  manner  reserved  to  the  Homan  pontiff 


for  the  time  being  holding  the  holy  see,  that 
similar  or  different  concessions  of  indulgences 
and  of  faculties  of  this  kind  cannot  be  of  any 
effect  to  any  one  whatsoever,  if  express  men- 
tion of  him  be  not  made,  or  if  he  be  not  therein 
especially  exempted  ; as  also,  notwithstanding 
the  rule  of  not  granting  an  indulgence  ad 
insfar , and  notwithstanding  all  statutes  and 
customs  of  all  orders,  congregations,  and  reg- 
ular institutes,  even  confirmed  by  oath  and 
apostolic  authority,  and  in  whatsoever  other 
manner  they  may  possibly  have  been  so  (con- 
firmed); notwithstanding,  in  fine,  all  privi- 
leges, indults  and  letters  apostolic  granted  in 
any  form  whatsoever  that  may  be,  to  these 
same  orders,  congregations  and  institutes,  and 
to  the  persons  who  compose  them,  even  though 
approved  and  renewed  ; all  and  every  of  which 
things,  as  well  as  alt  others  contrary,  we  sus- 
pend on  this  occasion  especially,  expressly 
and  by  name,  for  the  purpose  of  these  presents  ; 
although  even  of  these  and  of  their  whole  tenor 
it  were  necessary  to  make  mention,  or  special, 
specific  and  individual  expression,  and  not  by 
general  equivalent  clauses,  or  that  it  were 
necessary  lor  that  to  observe  some  other  par- 
ticular formality  respecting  their  tenor  as 
sufficiently  expressed  in  these  presents  and  all 
the  prescribed  form  as  duly  observed.  And 
in  order  that  these  presents,  which  cannot  be 
borne  everywhere,  may  more  easily  come  to 
the  knowledge  ol  all  the  faithful,  we  will  that 
in  ail  places  the  copies ofthese  presents,  even 
printed,  when  signed  by  the  hand  of  a public 
notary,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  some  ap- 
pointed person  possessing  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity, be  considered  of  equal  authority  as  if 
these  presents  were  exhibited  and  shown  in 
the  original. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major,  under 
the  King  of  the  Fisherman,  this  twenty-second 
day  ol  .November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  six— the  first  year  of  our  pontifi- 
cate.— London  Tablet. 

We  have  copied  the  following  items  of  for- 
eign intelligence  from  the  New  York  Free- 
man's  Journal : 

“ Ireland. — The  state  of  Ireland,  by  the  last 
advices,  was  still  worse  even  than  the  horrors, 
which,  up  to  the  1st  ult.,  appaled  every  heart. 
It  was  in  truth  the  one  terrific  fact  which  ab- 
sorbed all  thoughts.  Nothingelse  fills  the  news- 
papers— nothing  else  occupies  the  debates  in 
parliament — it  stands  out  in  fearful  distinct- 
ness from  the  cold  level  of  the  royal  speech — • 
it  alarms  and  agitates  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
moves  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe.  And  the 
pity  with  which  every  land  is  tilled  for  her 
sufferings  is  not  Greater  than  the  universal  re- 
spect for  the  sublime — the  truly  Catholic  for- 
titude with  which  she  endures  them.  Stricken 
and  bruised,  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  her 
unexampled  calamity — she  is  the  martyr  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Poor  Ireland — patient 
and  long  suffering — surely  it  must  be  that  the 
term  of  her  tribulation  is  near  at  hand,  and 
that  this  deepest  darkness  is  just  before  the 
dawn  of  her  regeneration ! 
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c<  Below  we  give  some  details,  as  far  as  our 
space  serves. 

“ Opening  of  Parliament . — Parliament  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person  on  the  19th 
ult. — earlier  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland. 

“ Government  Measure s of  Relief — As  if  at 
last  awakened  to  the  dreadful  emergency,  the 
British  ministry  have  laid  before  parliament  a 
scheme  of  relief  of  the  most  extensive  kind. 

“ They  propose — 

“ The  opening  of  the  ports, 

“ The  suspension  of  the  navigation  laws, 

“ The  prohibition  of  all  distilling  of  grain, 

« The  employment  of  the  British  navy  in 
transporting  food  from  every  quarter  to  Ire- 
land. 

“ The  details  of  this  scheme  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Liverpool 
Times  of  the  20th  ult. 

**  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  British 
ministry  are  fully  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  crisis  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
counteract.  The  ministers  are  determined  to 
carry  out  the  great  measures  which  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  times  demands,  and  which  have  been 
forced  upon  their  attention  many  times  these 
two  or  three  months. 

“ They  are  determined  to  suspend  the  navi- 
gation laws,  so  as  to  allow  the  vessels  of  every 
country  to  bring  provisions  to  the  British 
shores. 

“They  are  determined  to  repeal  the  duties 
of  the  last  session  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  which,  under  the  present  emergency, 
nave  not  only  been  useless,  but  positively  mis- 
chievous, by  holding  out  a premium,  to  the 
same  amount,  in  favor  of  France  and  other 
countries  where  corn  is  wanted. 

“ They  have  determined  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  grain  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  per- 
mit the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  so  that  the  great  quantity  of 
human  food  required  in  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented liquors  may  be  saved  to  the  nation. 
This  arrangement,  it  is  said,  will  not  only 
serve  the  public,  but  also  be  the  means  of  ma- 
terially increasing  the  revenue. 

“ Finally,  the  whole  of  the  available  British 
navy  will  be  occupied  in  bringing  food  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  can  be 
had,  to  arrest  the  starvation  of  which  Ireland 
is  the  scene. 

“ The  promptitude  with  which  the  govern- 
ment is  determined  to  act  in  this  matter  is  al- 
ready making  itself  felt  on  the  food  markets. 
The  price  of  grain  has  already  experienced  a 
slight  check,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
all  the  provision  markets,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, will  assume  a downward  tendency.  In 
fact,  it  is  known  that  several  distinguished 
merchants  have  agreed  to  furnish,  in  a month 
or  two  from  the  present  time,  large  quantities 
of  corn  at  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen  shillings 
per  quarter  uuder  the  current  rates.  The 
farmers  are  already  taking  the  alarm,  and  so 
far  from  keeping  back,  are  now  engaged  in 
forcing  their  produce  on  the  markets. 

“ On  the  subject  of  employing  the  poor,  we 


find  the  following  remarks  in  the  speech  is 
parliament  of  Hon.  Mr.  Labouchere : 

“ * If  the  government  chose,  they  might 
themselves  purchase  corn  in  America,  and 
bring  it  home  in  ships  of  the  line,  each  of 
which  would  carry  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
corn,  and  thus  eight  ships  of  the  line  would 
bring  home  eighty  thousand  quarters  of  corn. 
Four  voyages  of  these  ships  would  bring 
home  corn  sufficient  to  feed  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  would  bring  down  the  price  of 
grain.* 

“ These  measures  will  be  carried,  as  the 
protectionists  have  promised  to  give  them  their 
support.  They  have  been  forced  from  the 
government  by  the  awful  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

“Italy. — The  popularity  of  the  pope  con- 
tinues unabated.  He  has  recently  raised  the 
wages  of  the  laborers,  and  given  directions  for 
extensive  drainage  works. 

“The  weather  in  Italy  has  been  unusn^ 
ally  severe. 

“Switzerlan  d.— An  insurrectionary 
movement  took  place  in  the  canton  of  Fri- 
burgh  on  the  J6tn  ult.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  of  Bulle,  Mo  rat,  and  Ramont,  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  marching  on  the  capi- 
tal in  two  columns.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  government  was  prepared  to  resist  the  at- 
tack, they  retreated.  They  were  subsequently 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  government 
troops.  Several  arrests  have  taken  place  at 
Friburgh. 

“ France. — On  the  1 1th  ult.,  the  chamber* 
were  opened,  and  the  king's  speech  was  de- 
livered. 

“The  effect  of  the  speech  was  to  bring 
down  the  funds. 

“ The  most  serious  apprehensions  of  famine 
are  entertained,  in  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ued scarcity  and  high  prices  of  com  and  pro- 
visions in  France.  Serious  riots  have  taken 
place  in  the  provinces,  among  the  poor,  who 
attacked  bread  shops.  Troops  were  called 
out. 

“ The  French  budget  for  1846  shows  a de- 
ficiency of  sixty  millions  of  francs. 

“ Prussia. — The  Rongists. — The  internal 
dissensions  of  the  sects  who  have  separated 
from  the  Catholic  church  begin  to  fatigue  the 
public  attention  at  Berlin.  The  author  of  a 
work  entitled,  ‘The  Reform  of  the  Church,* 
and  who  has  undertaken,  a la  mode  of  the  day, 
to  translate  the  Holy  Scriptures,  conjures  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  doctrines  of 
Czcrski,  who  has  embraced  those  of  Ronge. 
The  latter  endeavors  to  unite  his  ‘church* 
with  the  ‘ free  churches  * — the  Ruppists  and 
Wicislinsts  of  Keningsberg  and  Halle.  The 
small  number  of  dissentients  at  Berlin,  who 
call  themselves. the  ‘ Apostolical  communion,' 
speak  with  horror  of  this  union.  The  era  of 
banquets,  toasts,  ovations,  and  presents  has 
passed  for  Ronge,  and  his  proceedings  in  the 
North  of  Germany  are  the  most  miserable  a& 
lairs  imaginable.  The  journals  which  are  yet 
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devoted  to  his  cause  maintain  profound  silence 
on  the  pitiful  role  he  has  latterly  played. 

M Holland. — The  question  ol  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  warmly  agitated  in  this  Protest- 
ant country.  Some  months  ago  the  govern- 
ment appointed,  as  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  a young  man  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  M.  Apzormer,  who 
has  certainly  much  talent,  but  who  opened 
his  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  by  a dis- 
course in  which  shone  forth  the  audacious 
theories  of  a radicalism  which  none  of  the 
Protestant  doctors  hitherto  pushed  so  far.  He 
boldly  denied  the  Trinity  with  a confidence 
and  audacity  that  have  caused  a lively  sensa- 
tion. One  of  the  oldest  of  the  professors  who 
was  present  sunk  in  his  seat  and  cried  out, 
•it  is  all  over  with  Christianity.'  Now  that 
the  professors  of  the  two  universities  sap  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  amid  the  applause 
of  the  youth  and  the  * enlightened  men’  among 
the  Protestants,  the  orthodox  of  the  confession 
of  Dorducht  have  aroused  themselves,  and  a 
most  curious  contest  is  being  carried  on,  the 
Catholics  being  spectators  of  the  combat  be- 
tween the  rival  sects." 

England. — Conoerrions.— In  addition  to  the 
conversions  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  we 
may  state  those  of  Rev.  A.  G.  McMullen,  fel- 
low of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  Rev.  T. 
Lowe,  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  T.  Wenham, 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  also  rumored  that  a distin- 
guished poet  of  the  Puseyite  ranks,  probably 
Mr.  Keble,  is  about  to  enter  the  church. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

TAe  Truth  Teller. — We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  our  cotemporary  has  modified  his 
recommendation  of  Brande's  Encyclopedia, 
and  made  a particular  exception  of  that  part 
which  regards  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  but 
proper  in  speaking  of  a work  which  pro/euee 
to  impart  information  on  “ every  subject  of 
human  knowledge."  We  think,  however,  that 
upon  reflection  the  editor  of  the  Truth  Teller 
will  perceive  a wide  difference  between  the 
unqualified  recommendation  of  a work  general 
and  universal  in  its  character,  and  the  mere 
laudatory  notice  of  works  which  are  of  a spe- 
cific character,  and  intended  only  for  a certain 
class  of  persons. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute. — The  re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  have  deter- 
mined— 

1.  To  offer  premiums  in  money  for  the  best 
original  papers  containing  positive  additions  to 
bumau  knowledge. 

2.  To  pay  for  making  researches  in  such 
sciences  as  they  may  select  for  investigation. 

8.  To  publish  the  papers  that  may  he  ac- 
cepted, and  the  results  of  the  researches  that 
may  be  ordered. 


4.  To  publish  popular  and  brief  accounts  of 
the  movements  of  the  institute. 

6.  To  establish  and  pay  for  free  lectures  to 
be  delivered  on  useful  subjects. 

6.  To  establish  a museum  of  natural  science 
and  the  elegant  arts,  and  a library  of  works  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

7.  To  publish  a biography  of  Mr.  Smithson, 
to  be  written  by  the  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States. 

8.  To  establish  exhibitions  of  new  discove- 
ries in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  to  be  given 
by  the  secretary  and  his  assistant. 

So  much  for  the  present. 

Protestantism  in  Europe. — Dr.  Baird, 
writing  to  the  New  York  Evangelist,  under 
the  date  of  Prague,  Aug.  8,  says : «« I have 
said  that  the  people  in  Saxony  are  almost  all 
Protestants.  Alas  ! I am  compelled  to  say  the 
pastors  are  very  generally  rationalists.  The 
Ajax  Temalon  or  the  whole  set  preaches  at 
Dresden,  Dr.  Ammon,  who  is  one  of  its  seven 
or  eight  great  leaders.  The  others  are, 

Wegscheider— professor  at  Halle. 

Hase — professor  at  Jena. 

Rohr— pastor  at  Weimar. 

Bretschneider — pastor  at  Gotha. 

Paulus — professor  at  Heidelberg. 

Baur— professor  at  Tubigen. 

Strauss—  formerly  professor  at  Tubigen,  but 
now  he  holds  no  office,  having  married  a rich 
actress,  and  thus  obtained  the  means  of  living 
at  his  ease,  not  far  from  Stuttgard. 

Population  or  Home.— According  to  of- 
ficial returns  for  the  year  1846,  the  city  of 
Rome  is  divided  into  fifty-four  parishes,  in- 
habited by  twenty-five  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  families.  There  are  forty-one 
bishops,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  priests,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty- five  monks,  and  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  nuns.  The  Jews,  who 
are  about  eight  to  ten  thousand,  are  not  com- 
prised in  this  census.  The  whole  population 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  filty-two;  in  1640,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two;  in  1846,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
in  1846,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety- nine. 

To  Correspondents  and  Readers. — 
The  desire  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  En- 
cyclical Letter  of  his  Holiness  has  prevented 
us  from  continuing,  in  this  number,  the  inter- 
esting tale,  illustrative  of  the  Truce  of  God. 
We  shall  endeavor,  in  future,  to  furnish  it 
without  interruption. 

To  “ William  ” we  answer,  that  the  Lieut. 
May,  whom  Father  McElroy  assisted  in  his 
last  moments,  was  Lt.  John  L.  May,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Elegiac  Line*  have  been  received. 
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The  Devout  Communicant , or  Pious  Meditations 
and  Aspirations  for  three  days  before  and 
three  days  after  receiving  the  holy  Eucharist. 
By  the  Kev.  P.  Baker,  O.  S.  F.,  revised, 
with  additions.  Baltimore:  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
32mo.  pp.  232. 

The  prayer  book,  with  the  above  title,  has 
long  been  known  and  in  use  among  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  favorite  manuals 
of  devotion  resorted  to  by  the  pious  Christian. 
It  contains  the  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
devotions  for  mass,  the  penitential  psalms  and  a 
variety  of  hymns  ; but  the  chief  object  of  this 
book  is  to  furnish  the  devout  Catholic  with  a se- 
ries of  meditations  and  prayers,  by  which  he 
will  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  profitable  reception  of  the  holy  eu- 
charist,  and  to  preserve  in  his  soul  the  precious 
fruits  of  a worthy  communion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a three  days*  devotion  before  and  after 
receiving,  constitutes  a large  portion  of  the 
work.  Besides  this,  it  contains  an  excellent 
method  of  visiting  the  blessed  sacrament  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  other  exercises  of 
a similar  character.  This  edition  of  the  De- 
vout Communicant  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Catholic  community,  not  only  for  its  supplying 
the  general  demand  for  the  work,  but  also  for 
the  neatness  of  its  typographical  execution. 

Pewani  ipi  Potowalomi  Mis$inaikany  eyowat 
nemadjik  Catholiques  Endjik.  Baltimoinak, 
John  Murphy,  24mo.  pp.  31. 

Potowalomi  Nememissinoikan  ewiyowat  nemad- 
jik Catholiques  Endjik.  Baltim.  John  Mur- 
phy, 24mo.  pp.  160. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a Catholic 
spelling  and  reading  book  in  the  language  of  the 
rotowatomi  Indians,  who  were  some  years  ago 
so  mercilessly  driven  from  the  state  oflllinois  to 
their  present  location  at  Sugar  Creek  in  the  I n- 
dian  territory.  The  second  is  a prayer  book  in 
the  same  language,  containing  morning  and 
evening  devotions,  prayers  for  mass,  for  confes- 
sion and  communion,  with  a variety  of  hymns 
and  other  pious  exercises.  They  are  very  neat- 
ly printed,  and  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
show  the  mystery  of  the  typographic  art.  The 
printer  seeins  to  have  been  as  much  at  home 
in  composing  Potowatomi,  although  he  under- 
stood not  one  word  of  the  language,  as  if  he 
were  engaged  in  setting  up  plain  English. 
The  volumes  before  us  are  also  ornamented 
with  a variety  of  appropriate  illustrations, 
which  will  no  doubt  entrance  the  Potowatomi 
student,  old  and  young,  with  wonder,  admira- 
tion and  delight.  Though  these  books  may 
be  purchased  by  some  amongst  us,  as  objects 


of  curiosity,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
publisher’s  view  in  wishing  us  to  notice  them, 
is  rather  to  give  a faint  idea  of  the  marvellous 
things  which  can  be  done  in  his  line.  We 
certainly  do  not  expect  that  any  one  will  be 
induced  to  study  Potowatomi:  particularly 
when  he  comes  to  see,  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
truth  of  what  Cotton  Mather  has  written  of 
the  Indian  language  in  the  early  period  of  the 
New  England  colonies.  “ If  their  alphabet,** 
he  says,  “ be  short,  I am  sure  the  words  com- 
posed of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  patience 
of  any  scholar  in  the  world : they  are  sesqui - 
pedalia  verba , of  which  their  lingo  is  com- 
posed : one  would  think  they  had  been  grow- 
ing ever  since  Babel,  unto  the  dimensions  to 
which  they  are  now  extended.**  He  gives 
the  following  word  as  an  instance  : kummogko- 
donaltooltummooeliteaongannunnonashy  which 
signifies,  our  question , and  contains  forty-three 
letters!!  We  have  not  discovered  io  the 
Potowatomi  books,  above  mentioned,  any 
words  of  this  length,  but  they  are  almost  all 
long  enough  to  be  measured  by  the  inch. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  connected  with 
the  publication  of  these  books,  which  it  may 
be  very  useful  to  consider.  They  recall  the 
memory  of  those  zealous,  pious  and  devoted 
men,  who  are  toiling  so  arduously  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  fellow-beings ; who  sacrifice  all 
the  comforts  of  civilized  society,  to  reclaim 
from  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  the 
degradation  of  vice,  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  forest ; who  subject  themselves  to  every 
kind  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  labor,  in  order 
to  render  their  ministry  successful.  Such 
remembrances,  while  they  shed  a lustre  upon 
the  church  to  which  we  belong,  exhibiting  the 
heroic  undertakings  and  brilliant  achievements 
of  her  ministers,  should  teach  us  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  their 
position,  to  aid  them  by  our  prayers  and  con- 
tributions in  the  accomplishing  of  the  greet 
work  they  are  engaged  in:  but  still  more 
should  they  impress  upon  our  minds  the  value 
of  our  immortal  souls,  and  animate  us  to 
secure,  by  every  possible  exertion,  the  “one 
thing  necessaiy.” 

The  Elder's  House , or  The  Three  Converts. 

N.  York:  E.  Dunigan.  18mo.  pp.  234. 

This  volume,  which  is  very  handsomely 
printed,  forms  the  eighth  number  of  Dunigan's 
Home  Library , and  is  upon  the  whole  the  pro- 
duction of  an  able  pen.  But,  as  we  intend  to 
notice  the  volume  more  particularly  in  our 
next  number,  we  shall  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  with  the  recommendation  of  it, 
as  a spirited,  interesting  and  useful  book, 
although  not  without  its  faults. 
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ROME  AND  BERLIN. 


Notes  or  a Traveller  on  the  Social 
and  Political  state  of  France , Prussia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe , during  the  present  century . By 
Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  Author  of  “A 
Journal  of  a Residence  in  Norway,”  and 
of  “ A Tour  in  Sweden.”  From  the 
second  London  edition.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  & Hart,  1846.  1 vol.  8vo.  pp. 
451. 


M E and  Berlin ! How 
deeply  interesting,  and  yet 
how  widely  different,  the 
trains  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  names  of  these 
two  great  European  capi- 


tals ! 

Rome  takes  us  back,  through  the  event- 
ful agitations  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
period  when  the  church  was  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  the  catacombs,  and  Chris- 
tians were  cast  to  the  lions,  amidst  de- 
moniac shouts  of  an  infuriate  mob,  in  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre;  and  farther  back 
still  9 to  the  time  when  the  blessed  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul  first  announced  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation,  amidst  gaudy 
magnificence  and  marble  palaces,  to  those 
Vol.  VI.— No.  4.  16 


proud  men  who  were  the  ancient  masters 
of  the  world.  She  tells  of  the  sufferings 
she  has  endured,  of  the  storms  she  has 
weathered,  of  the  victories  she  has  won, 
of  the  deadly  opposition  she  has  encoun- 
tered from  the  world,  from  the  flesh,  and 
from  the  devil,  throughout  the  long  and 
eventful  ages  of  her  history,  and  of  her 
glorious  triumphs  ' over  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  would  have  annihilated 
any  merely  human  institution,  unpro- 
tected by  a special  providence  of  God. 
After  having  survived  so  many  perils  and 
won  so  many  laurels  in  her  protracted  con- 
flict with  the  powers  of  the  earth,  she  still 
stands  forth  proudly  erect,  the  queenly 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  the 
“ eternal  city,”  as  immoveable  as  the 
seven  hills  upon  which  she  is  seated — the 
fit  type  of  a religion  which  is  alone  un- 
changeable in  the  midst  of  change.  Her 
history  is  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world ; blot  her  out  from  the  historic  page, 
and  all  is  left  in  darkness  and  chaos ; and 
history  itself  becomes  an  enigma,  a laby- 
rinth. It  would  be  like  blotting  out  the 
sun  from  the  heavens,  and  leaving  man- 
kind to  grope  their  way  in  utter  darkness. 

The  historic  associations  connected  with 
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BOMB  AND  BERLIN. 


Berlin  are  much  more  recent  and  much 
less  rich  and  varied;  still  they  are  not 
wholly  devoid  of  interest  for  the  philoso- 
phic inquirer.  In  a religious  point  of  view, 
that  to  which  we  propose  at  present  chiefly 
to  direct  our  attention — her  history  bears 
almost  the  same  relation  to  that  of  Rome, 
as  the  history  of  Protestantism  does  to 
that  of  Catholicity.  The  Prussian  king- 
dom may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  owe  its  origin 
to  that  great  moral  and  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  called,  by  cour- 
tesy, the  reformation.  The  apostasy  of 
Albert,  general  of  the  Teutonic  order  in 
Germany,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  secu- 
lar margraveship  of  Brandenburg,  which, 
stationary  in  extent  and  power  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  at  length,  by  successive  en- 
croachments and  brilliant  military  con- 
quests, swelled  into  the  present  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  Berlin  as  its  capital. 
The  history  of  Prussia  is  thus,  to  a great 
extent,  identified  with  that  of  German  Pro- 
testantism. Like  Protestantism,  it  is  but 
of  yesterday,  and  has  no  ancient  history 
nor  venerable  reminiscences ; like  Protest- 
antism it  owed  its  origin  to  apostasy  and 
treachery,  and  its  subsequent  extension 
and  prosperity,  to  violence  and  the  strong 
arm  of  military  power ; and  like  Protest- 
antism, it  is  now  made  up  of  “shreds  and 
patches  ” of  different  colors  and  figures, 
bearing  like  resemblance  or  assimilation 
to  one  another,  and  fitted  together  into  a 
whole,  without  either  aptitude  in  the 
parts,  or  taste  in  the  arrangement.  In  the 
forcible  language  of  Mr.  Laing : 

“ The  history  of  the  Prussians  as  a na- 
tion is  but  of  yesterday,  and  is  not  pro- 
perly their  history,  but  that  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  a small  part  of  the  present 
Prussia — of  Brandenburg — who,  begin- 
ning the  world  about  a century  ago  with 
a margraveship  of  about  one  and  a half 
million  of  subjects,  have,  by  good  luck 
and  military  talent,  gathered  together  a 
kingdom  of  shreds  and  patches  of  other 
countries,  containing  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  people.  These  have  no  national 
history  of  ancient  limes  common  to  all,  or 
to  a majority  of  Prussians,  and  connecting 
the  present  with  the  past  by  feelings  of 


veneration  and  hereditary  attachment 
Prussia  has,  in  ordinary  parlance,  only  a 
geographical  or  political  meaning  deno- 
ting the  Prussian  government,  or  the  pro- 
vinces it  governs — not  a moral  or  social 
meaning.  The  Prussian  nation  is  a com- 
bination of  words  rarely  heard,  of  ideas 
never  made,  the  population  not  being 
morally  united  by  any  common  sentiment 
or  spirit  of  nationality  distinguishing  them 
in  character,  mind,  or  habits  from  the 
other  German  populations  around  them, 
the  Austrian,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  or  Hano- 
verian.”* 

Thus  Rome  and  Berlin,  considered  as 
Christian  capitals,  may  be  said  to  be  fit- 
ting types  and  suitable  representatives  of 
two  great  antagonistic  principles  which 
have  been  for  three  centuries  contending 

for  the  mastery  in  the  religious  world 

the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  The 
former  is  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  or 
rather,  it  is  of  no  particular  age  and  of  no 
single  nation ; it  knows  no  periodic  cycle  in 
time,  nor  geographical  boundary  in  space; 
the  whole  earth  is  its  inheritance,  and  all 
time  is  given  to  it  to  run  its  career  of 
truth  and  mercy  ; the  latter  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  as  well  as  by  the  facts  of  its  his- 
tory, as  local  in  space  as  it  is  of  limited  du- 
ration in  time ; it  has  precisely  the  traits 
common  to  all  other  merely  human  things, 
it  knows  time  and  change;  it  is  of  the 
earth,  earthly ; it  is  a kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  world;  in  a word,  it 
catches  the  hue  of  those  earthly  feelings 
and  political  combinations  with  which  it 
is  brought  in  contact,  and  changes  with 
times,  places,  and  circumstances.  The 
whole  history  of  Protestantism  confirms 
this  view,  as  clearly  as  the  entire  history 
of  Catholicity  establishes  its  fixed  perma- 
nency and  unearthly  oneness,  in  the  midst 
of  change  and  division. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  whilst  Catholicity 
has  but  one  capital  and  one  centre,  which 
has  been  ever  the  same  in  position  and 
authority,  Protestantism  has  many,  and 
these  perpetually  varying  both  in  locality 
and  in  influence.  Geneva  was  once  the 
recognised  centre  of  a numerous  and  in- 

* Note*  of  a Traveller,  pp.  108-9. 
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fluential  fragment  of  the  Protestant  body ; 
but  Geneva  has  long  since  fallen  from  her 
high  estate,  and  her  prerogative  has  de- 
parted for  ever.  The  very  pulpit  of  John 
Calvin  now  fearlessly,  and  in  the  open 
light  of  day,  sends  forth  doctrines  for  the 
uttering  of  which  Calvin  sent  Servetus  to 
the  stake;  and  Geneva  has  actually  be- 
come the  organ  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
Gibbon,  much  more  than  of  that  stern  and 
morose  sect,  which  has  ever  been  the 
most  distinguished  for  its  almost  fiendish 
hatred  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  Servetus  has  at  length  been 
avenged  on  Calvin  in  his  own  cherished 
city,  and  the  disciple  of  Socinus,  if  not  the 
philosopher  of  Ferney,  now  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  Genevan  theocrat.  What  a 
falling  off!  If  you  wish  to  find  the  capi- 
tal of  modern  Calvinism  you  must  go  to 
Edinburg,  in  the  old,  or  to  Philadelphia 
or  New  York,  in  the  new  world ; and 
even  there  you  will  find  the  centre  of  only 
one  or  another  among  the  many  divisions 
into  which  this  ambitious  sect  has  been 
tom  by  the  wrangling  spirit  of  its  minis- 
ters and  members. 

London  and  New  York  may,  perhaps, 
be  set  down  as  the  head-quarters  of  those 
numerous  and  jarring  modern  Protestant 
sects,  who  complacently  give  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  Evangelical — -just  as  the 
first  reformers  complimented  themselves 
by  assuming  the  name  of  Gospellers.  But 
the  selection  of  these  two  centres  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  merely  of  that 
fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances 
which  made  them  the  great  commercial 
emporia  of  the  old  and  new  world ; it  was 
certainly  not  based  on  any  historical  fact 
or  time-honored  association  of  Christian 
history.  They  were  chosen  because  they 
were  easiest  of  access,  and  were  deemed 
the  most  suitable  head-quarters  of  all  those 
various  and  high-sounding  associations 
for  religious  purposes,  with  which  Pro- 
testantism has  thought  proper  to  cumber 
its  operations  in  modern  times ; not,  as- 
suredly, because  any  one  seriously  be- 
lieved that  they  would  become  effective 


centres  of  Christian  unity.  The  results  of 
the  numerous  religious  anniversaries,  held 
during  every  successive  spring  in  New 
York,  and  that  of  the  famous  grand  con- 
vention of  evangelical  Protestants,  lately 
held  in  London,  would  suffice  to  dissipate 
this  idea,  if  it  had  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  sensible  man.  Protestantism 
is  merely  human,  and,  therefore,  destined 
to  be  buffeted  to  and  fro,  to  the  end  of 
time,  on  the  stormy  sea  of  human  opinions 
and  passions.  Its  nature,  and  its  whole 
history,  clearly  establish  this  fact. 

But  there  is  yet  another  Protestant  cen- 
tre, more  important  in  its  influence — at 
least  much  more  effective  in  its  method  of 
wielding  that  influence — than  any  which 
we  have  hitherto  named.  Besides  a vast 
moral  influence  over  the  whole  Protestant 
body,  especially  in  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  in  Germany,  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  assumes  to  itself  the  entire  regula- 
tion of  religious  affairs,  even  to  the  remo- 
test details,  among  those  eight  millions  of 
Prussians  who  are  reckoned  as  Protest- 
ants. Berlin  is  as  much  the  seat  of  a pa- 
pacy as  Rome  itself,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia takes  to  himself  more  power  over  the 
consciences  of  his  subjects  than  the  pope 
of  Rome  is  charged  with  having  ever 
done,  even  by  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Be  not  startled,  gentle 
reader;  it  is  even  so.  The  Prussian  king 
is  supreme,  both  in  church  and  state ; he 
claims  as  strong  a jurisdiction  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  his  subjects,  as 
he  does  over  their  bodies  and  their  exter- 
nal acts  as  citizens ; he  defines  what  doc- 
trines are  to  be  believed,  what  moral  les- 
sons to  be  given  from  the  pulpit,  what 
texts  even  the  ministers  are  to  preach 
from,  what  form  of  worship  they  are  to 
adopt,  what  hymns  they  are  to  sing ; in  a 
word,  he  claims  full  and  entire  dominion 
over  the  spiritual  concerns  and  the  souls  of 
his  Protestant  subjects.  And  in  doing  all 
this  he  has  but  carried  out  that  great  princi- 
ple of  a union  of  church  and  state ; or  rather 
of  a complete  subserviency  of  the  former 
to  the  latter — which  all  the  other  Protestant 
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potentates  of  Europe  have  for  three  centu- 
ries practically  adopted  in  their  respective 
dominions.  In  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in 
Holland,  in  Hanover,  in  England,  and 
even  in  the  otherwise  free  Protestant  Swiss 
cantons,  the  civil  power  has  ever  exer- 
cised, and  even  now  claims,  as  a matter 
of  right,  to  exercise  this  absolute  control 
over  the  religious  faith  and  worship  of 
the  subjects.  In  all  of  them  there  is,  even 
at  this  enlightened  day,  a complete  union 
of  church  and  state,  which  is  not  a mere 
dead  letter,  but  is  strictly  enforced  in  all  its 
minutest  details. 

Religion  thus  became  a mere  slave  and 
creature  of  the  state ; the  noble  handmaid 
of  heaven  was  made  to  bow  down  her 
stately  form  to  the  very  dust,  and  to  kiss 
the  feet  of  her  earthly  oppressors — of  mon- 
sters— who,  not  content  with  lording  it 
over  their  subjects  in  worldly  matters, 
have  impiously  seized  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  high  priesthood  itself,  without  be- 
ing anointed  of  God  or  chosen  to  this 
office,  as  was  Aaron  of  old.  And  this  de- 
grading enslavement  was  brought  about 
by  the  very  men  who  have  stunned  our 
ears  with  their  loud  cries  of  liberty,  and 
their  harsh  denunciations  of  papal  tyran- 
ny! The  reformers  raised  the  battle  cry 
of  freedom ; but  no  sooner  had  they  se- 
duced the  multitude  from  their  former 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  church,  than 
they  forged  for  them  new  chains  far  more 
galling  than  those  which  the  latter  had 
shaken  off — chains  of  iron,  unwillingly 
worn,  instead  of  those  of  gold,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  they  had  scarcely  felt. 
Were  these  religious  leaders  deceived 
themsdves,  or  did  they  mean  to  deceive 
others  ? were  they  honest  men,  or  were 
they  hypocrites?  Their  followers  were 
certainly  deceived,  and  they  as  certainly 
deceived  them  ; but  whether  they  did  it 
intentionally  or  not,  God  alone  can  judge. 

If  any  among  our  readers  should  think 
that  we  have  staled  the  case  too  strongly, 
we  beg  them  to  attend,  for  a few  moments, 
to  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject, 
which  we  shall  rapidly  condense  from 


Mr.  Laing’s  work,  referring  them,  if  they 
wish  for  fuller  information,  to  the  work 
itself.  Our  narrow  limits  will  compel  us 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  Prussia,  upon 
the  religious,  literary,  moral  and  social 
condition  of  which  Mr.  Laing  is  very  de- 
tailed and  explicit. 

A mere  glance  at  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Prussian  government  will  suffice 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical,  that  it  is  a 
military  despotism  of  the  very  worst  kind 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  scarce- 
ly surpassed  even  by  that  of  the  Russian 
bear  himself,  another  great  antagonist  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment is  every  thing — the  people  are  no- 
thing but  tools  in  its  hands,  mere  automata, 
to  be  moved  on  the  political  chess  board  ac- 
cording to  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
Their  political  and  social  rights,  their  edu- 
cation, their  modes  of  thinking  and  their 
faculty  of  giving  expression  to  their 
thoughts,  their  religion  itself,  and  even 
the  most  sacred  rights  and  duties  of  the 
domestic  sanctuary,  are  governed  by  the 
supreme  autocrat  of  Berlin.  He  and  his 
paid  functionaries  lord  it  over  their  bodies 
and  their  souls  at  pleasure.  There  is  no 
popular  representation  whatever — no  lib- 
erty of  speech — no  liberty  of  the  press. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  fourteen 
millions  of  God’s  intellectual  creatures, 
who  are  bowed  down  under  this  oppres- 
sive rule,  are  expected  to  think  with  but 
one  mind,  and  to  act  with  but  one  will — 
the  mind  and  will  of  their  lord  and  master 
at  Berlin.  They  may  smart  under  the 
iron  rod  of  the  oppressor,  they  may  be 
crushed  in  the  dust  by  his  iron  heel,  their 
grievances  may  be  unbearable,  their  hearts 
may  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  under 
the  accumulation  of  suffering — but  they 
must  bear  it  all  in  silence ; not  a com- 
plaint or  murmur  must  escape  their  lips, 
else  the  stale  prison  is  to  become  their 
dreary  abode. 

This  is  no  exaggeration ; it  is  a sober 
statement  of  an  appalling  fact.  Thus, 
when  the  venerable  octogenarian  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was,  but  a few  years 
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ago,  dragged  by  a brutal  soldiery  from  his 
palace  to  a state  prison,  in  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  merely  because  he  could  not  in 
conscience  submit  to  the  religious  dicta- 
tion of  Berlin,  not  a single  press  in  Prus- 
sia dared  utter  a syllable  in  reprobation  of 
the  highhanded  tyranny ; and  those  who 
did  give  vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  of 
indignation,  had  to  do  it  in  secret  and  in 
cautious  whispers,  lest  they  too  should 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  government 
minions.  Thus  again,  when  a Prussian 
regiment  was  lately  marched  to  the  doors 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Silesia,  to 
force  the  people  to  receive  the  newly  ap- 
pointed ministers,  and  to  assist  with  pro- 
per reverence  at  the  new-fangled  service 
just  established  by  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
they  dared  not  murmur,  but  had  to  abide 
their  hard  fate  in  silence.  Those  minis- 
ters, and  that  portion  of  the  laity  who 
would  not  thus  submit,  were  forced  into 
exile ; and  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  number  of  those  Protestant  victims  for 
conscience’  sake,  from  the  fact  that  2,966 
individuals  were  included  in  the  amnesty 
proclaimed  by  the  present  monarch  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1840.*  All 
this  tyranny  was,  indeed,  exposed  by  a 
portion  of  the  German  press ; but  it  was 
by  that  portion  which  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Prussian  censorship,  which, 
however,  exhibited  its  spirit  and  signalized 
its  zeal  by  forbidding  the  obnoxious  prints 
from  crossing  the  Prussian  border.  And 
all  this  happened  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  under  the  auspices  of  that  Pro- 
testant religion  which  has  been  for  three 
centuries  boasting  its  love  of  liberty,  and 
sneering  at  the  tyranny  of  Rome ! All 
this  happened  in  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  Protestant  government  on  the 
European  continent ; a government  which 
sprang  into  existence  in  consequence  of 
the  reformation,  and  which  has  been  bask- 
ing in  its  genial  influences  for  more  than 
three  centuries ! 

A circumstance  which  greatly  aggra- 
vates this  tyranny,  and  makes  it  still  more 
• Laiag’t  Notes,  ko.,  p.  115. 
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insufferable,  is  the  hope  of  freedom  with 
which  the  Prussian  population  has  been 
lately  tantalized ; especially  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  monarch.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  he  promised 
much ; he  even  rescinded  some  of  the 
more  obnoxious  acts  of  his  sterner  father, 
liberated  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
granted  a general  amnesty  to  political  and 
religious  offenders.  But  he  has  since 
thought  proper  to  disappoint  the  high  ex- 
pectations awakened  in  the  popular  mind 
by  these  first  acts  of  a wise  and  liberal 
policy.  The  Prussian  population  is  now 
as  much  enslaved  as  ever,  and  there  exist 
no  reasonable  hopes  that  their  bonds  will 
be  speedily  broken.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a false  position,  and 
it  seems  disposed  to  maintain  it  at  all  haz- 
ards. It  still  promises  much,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  do  but  little.  It  has  endeavored 
to  gull  the  people  by  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile things  which  are  wholly  irreconcila- 
ble. This  false  position  is  thus  vigorously 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Laing  : 

“ A rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  and  a 
general  education  oi  the  people ; a reli- 
gious population,  and  an  interference  of 
the  government  with,  and  a subversion  by 
its  edicts  of,  the  religious  observances, 
forms  and  prayers  of  a church,  for  which 
their  forefathers  had  shed  their  blood  in 
the  battle-field ; a moral  people,  and  an 
intermeddling  of  the  hand  of  government 
in  the  free  action  of  man  as  a moral  agent, 
in  the  sanctity  of  family  duty  and  manage- 
ment, and  during  the  most  precious  period 
of  human  life  for  forming  the  moral  habits 
and  character — a barrack-room  education 
for  all  classes;  a wealthy  and  happy  peo- 
ple, and  a ruinous  yearly  demand  of  that 
lime  and  labor  out  of  which  national 
wealth  and  well-being  can  grow,  for  the 
sake  of  an  idle  and  unfounded  display  at 
reviews  and  parades  of  a military  strength, 
not  efficient,  in  reality,  from  the  nature  of 
its  materials,  for  military  purposes ; — 
these  are  incompatibles  which  even  Prus- 
sian discipline  cannot  make  to  march 
together.”* 

Perhaps  the  very  worst  feature  in  the 
despotism  we  are  attempting  to  describe, 
is  the  system  of  military  service  adopted 
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by  the  Prussian  cabinet  since  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  and  established  by  edicts  of 
the  3d  September,  1814,  and  21st  Novem- 
ber,  1815. 

“By  this  system,”  says  Mr.  Laing, 
“ every  subject  between  the  years  of  20 
and  25,  without  distinction  of  fortune, 
birth,  class,  or  intended  profession,  is 
bound  to  serve  as  a private  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  the  standing  army  for  a period  of 
three  successive  years.  From  this  obliga- 
tion only  the  most  obvious  incapacity 
from  bodily  or  mental  defect,  or  infirmity, 
can  excuse  any  individual,  and  that  inca- 
pacity must  be  examined  and  admitted  by 
the  local  board  of  commissioners  for  mili- 
tary affairs,  whose  proceedings  are  re- 
ported to,  and  watched  over  by,  a superior 
provincial  board,  and  both  report  upon 
every  claim  for  exemption  to  the  war  de- 
partment. By  the  construction  of  these 
boards  it  is  impossible  that  favor,  parti- 
ality, or  local  interest,  can  screen  any 
individual  from  his  turn  for  entering  the 
service  for  three  years,”  &c.# 

By  this  despotic  system,  most  rigidly 
enforced,  and  totally  different  from  our 
own  militia  system,  every  male  citizen  of 
Prussia  is  compelled  to  give  three  of  the 
most  precious  years  of  his  life  to  the  army; 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  becomes,  from 
the  date  of  this  service  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave,  a regularly  enrolled  soldier 
in  one  or  other  division  of  the  standing 
army,  to  be  called  into  service  every  year 
for  two  or  four  weeks,  and  whenever  his 
attendance  may  be  deemed  necessary,  by 
an  irresponsible  and  despotic  government, 
for  the  emergencies  of  either  peace  or 
war.  Thus  the  entire  male  population  is 
forced  to  receive  a barrack-room  educa- 
tion, with  all  its  demoralizing  influence, 
its  blunting  of  the  finest  feelings  of  nature, 
and  its  training  to  the  duty  of  passive  and 
blind  obedience  to  authority.  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  rear  up  a na- 
tion of  abject  and  crouching  slaves,  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  do  the  bidding  of  an 
imperious  military  master.  No  one  is  ex- 
empt from  this  long  and  degrading  camp 
drill;  and  the  youth  who  wishes  to  travel 
or  to  emigrate  from  his  country,  before 
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discharging  this  military  service,  is  stop- 
ped on  the  border,  denied  his  passports, 
and  compelled  into  the  army  against  his 
will.  “ The  whole  land  is  thus  one  vast 
camp — the  whole  population  one  army.”* 
Not  even  the  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry  are  exempted  from  this  intolem- 
ble  burden.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
remarkable  passages  of  Mr.  Laing  de- 
nounces the  tyranny  of  this  policy,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Catholic  clergy. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  entire, 
as  it  does  so  much  honor  to  the  author’s 
head  and  heart,  and  is,  withal,  so  appo- 
site to  the  matter  in  band. 

"A  more  justly  felt,  and,  to  Catholic 
feelings,  more  revolting  grievance  is,  that 
the  youth  studying  for  the  priesthood  in 
the  Catholic  church  are  subject,  like  other 
young  men,  to  serve  for  three  years  ( corn- 
mutable  by  special  favor  to  one  year)  in 
a regiment  of  the  line  ; and  the  only  ex- 
emption in  their  favor  is,  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  postpone  the  commencing 
of  their  military  service  until  their  twenty- 
fifth  year;  and  then,  if  they  have  actually 
become  members  of  the  priesthood,  and 
have  taken  sub-deacon’s  orders,  they  are 
exempt  altogether ; but  all  depending 
upon  the  good  finding  of  Protestant  mili- 
tary functionaries.  The  clerical  student 
in  our  Protestant  church  follows  a course 
of  study,  and  of  life,  which  fits  him  for 
every  social  duly,  as  much  as  or  more 
than  other  men ; and  if  military  or  other 
social  duty  is  required  by  the  state,  no 
good  reason  can  be  shown  why  he  should 
be  exempt  more  than  other  citizens,  if  he 
have  no  clerical  duties  or  status  in  the 
church.  But  the  Catholic  priest  must  lie 
bred  from  infancy  to  his  vocation — must 
be  bred  like  a female  to  abstinence,  chas- 
tity, purity,  self-denial  of  all  appetites  and 
indulgences,  and  kept,  like  the  well 
brought-up  female,  in  ignorance  of  the 
vice  and  mental  contamination  familiar  to 
men.  To  put  a man  so  bred  into  the 
ranks  of  a regiment,  and  to  live  in  bar- 
racks and  guard  rooms  for  three  years,  or 
one  year,  or  even  one  day,  is  demoraliz- 
ing the  individual,  and  tainting  the  purity 
of  mind  required  for  his  peculiar  social 
condition  as  a popish  (!)  priest,  devoted  to 
a life  of  celibacy  ; and  whether  that  posi- 
tion be  right  or  wrong  on  religious,  social, 
or  moral  grounds,  it  is  tyranny  in  a gov- 
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mment  to  disregard  what  its  subjects  do 
regard.”* 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the 
Prussian  educational  system ; and  we  do 
not  deny  that  it  has  its  excellencies.  It 
brings  education  to  the  door  of  all  ; it 
works  with  military  precision  and  vigor; 
it  forces  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  whether  they  will  or  not,  whether 
they  need  their  services  at  home  or  not, 
under  the  rigid  penalty  of  imprisonment,  f 
Its  mechanical  organization  is  perfect; 
but  does  it  secure  the  highest  objects  of 
education  ? Does  it  enlarge,  elevate,  and 
enlighten  the  youthful  mind?  Or  is  it 
not  rather  a cunningly  devised  machinery 
for  breeding  up  a nation  of  subservient 
and  trembling  slaves?  Of  what  use  is 
the  mere  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  to  a people  who  are  rear- 
ed at  the  same  time  without  any  moral 
elevation,  and  with  principles  which  ne- 
cessarily make  them  ever  afterwards  mere 
automata  ? 

Mr.  Laing  has  examined  this  question 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth  ; he  has  de- 
voted three  long  chapters  to  its  considera- 
tion ;$  and  he  has  proved,  by  facts  and 
arguments  which  are  conclusive  and  un- 
answerable, that  the  system  is  highly  in- 
jurious and  pernicious  in  its  influence  on 
the  morals,  on  the  religion,  and  on  the 
social  condition  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple; that,  instead  of  raising  them  up  in 
the  scale  of  social  life,  it  enthrals,  debases 
and  degrades  them  into  mere  slaves, 
wholly  devoid  of  all  proper  self-respect, 
and  of  all  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
and  political  freedom.  He  has  established 
all  this  to  a demonstration.  He  has  shown, 
that  “ the  lowest  class  of  the  Prussian 
population  are,  intellectually,  but  big  chil- 
dren who  know  their  letters that  “ they 
are  in  an  extreme # inertness  of  mind;”} 
and  that  they  are,  with  all  their  pretended 
learning,  immeasurably  below  the  peas- 

• Laing,  pp.  210—11. 
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antry  of  many  other  countries  in  which 
popular  education  is  less  generally  dif- 
fused. They  are  taught  just  so  mqch  as 
the  government  wishes— just  enough  to 
make  them  accomplished  slaves ; no  more. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
even  a condensed  analysis  of  his  facts  and 
arguments  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
We  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  more 
extended  information  to  the  work  itself,  or 
to  the  notice  of  it  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Dublin  Review.  We  can  make  room 
for  only  one  or  two  extracts. 

“ Tta  almost  mechanical  operations  of 
reading,  writing,  and  reckoning  are  un- 
questionably most  valuable  acquirements; 
who  can  deny  or  doubt  it?  but  they  are 
not  education  : they  are  the  means  only, 
not  the  end— the  tools,  not  the  work— in 
the  education  of'man If  the  ulti- 

mate object  of  all  education  and  knowledge 
be  to  raise  man  to  the  feelings  of  his  own 
moral  worth — to  a sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  Creator,  and  to  his  conscience 
for  every  act — to  the  dignity  of  a reflect- 
ing, self-guiding,  virtuous,  religious  mem- 
ber of  society— then  the  Prussian  educa- 
tional system  is  a failure.  It  is  only  a 
training  from  childhood  in  the  conven- 
tional discipline  and  submission  of  mind 
which  the  state  exacts  from  its  subjects. 
It  is  not  a training  or  education  which  has 
raised,  but  which  has  lowered,  the  human 
character.  This  system  of  interference 
and  intrusion  into  the  inmost  domestic  re- 
lations of  the  people,  this  educational  drill 
of  every  family  by  state  means  and  ma- 
chinery, supersedes  parental  tuition.  It 
is  a fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  Prus- 
sian population  is  at  this  day,  when  the 
fruits  of  the  educational  system  may  be 
appreciated  in  the  generation  of  the  adults, 
in  a remarkably  demoralized  condition  in 
those  branches  of  moral  conduct  which 
cannot  be  taught  by  the  parents,  because 
parental  tuition  is  broken  in  upon  by  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  Prussia,  its  effi- 
cacy and  weight  annulled,  and  the  natural 
dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  words 
of  wisdom  of  the  parent — the  delicate 
threads  by  which  the  infant’s  mind,  as  its 
body,  draws  nutriment  from  its  parent- 
is ruptured.”* 

The  Prussians  “morally  are  slaves  of 
enslaved  minds.  Compulsory  education, 
compulsory  religion,  compulsory  military 
service,  and  the  finger  of  government  in- 
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terfering  in  all  action  and  opinion,  and 
leaving  nothing  to  free  will  and  uncon- 
trolled individual  judgment; — produce 
youths  well  educated,  as  it  is  called,  be- 
cause they  can  read,  write  and  sing,  well 
dressed,  well  drilled,  and  able  bodied  ; and 
whose  selbstgcfuhl,*  whose  moral  sense  has 
not  been  educated,  raised,  and  cultivated, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  them  feel 
debased  or  degraded,  at  running,  cap  in 
hand,  begging  at  the  side  of  carriages  on 
the  highway.”f 

Nothing,  perhaps,  establishes  more  sa- 
tisfactorily the  utter  debasement  and  de- 
gradation of  the  Protestant  educated  mind 
in  Prussia,  than  the  tame  submission  of 
eight  millions  of  enlightened  Protestant 
Christians  to  the  late  high-handed  mea- 
sure of  the  monarch  by  which  the  ancient 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches  were 
annihilated,  and  a third  thing — neither 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  nor  Catholic,  a 
mere  religious  creation  or  freak  of  the 
royal  mind — substituted  in  their  place. 
The  vast  body  of  Prussian  Protestants,  in 
fact,  almost  all  of  them,  submitted  to  this 
sweeping  destruction  of  all  they  had  hi- 
therto most  dearly  prized  without  opposi- 
tion, and  almost  without  a murmur  of 
dissent.  The  monarch  spoke  out  his 
sovereign  will,  and  his  trembling  subjects 
abandoned  their  time-honored  worship, 
and  hastened  to  obey  with  the  prompt 
alacrity  of  well  drilled  soldiers.  Who 
ever  before  heard  of  such  a phenomenon 
as  this  in  any  Christian  and  enlightened 
country  or  age  ? We  might  have  be- 
lieved such  a thing  of  Mohammedans  or 
Hindoos;  to  have  believed  it  of  Christians 
in  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  ap- 
peared impossible.  Yet  it  is  even  so. 
We  have  said  that  the  Prussian  monarch 
is  more  a pope  than  he  of  Rome ; and 
this  fact  alone,  if  all  others  were  wanting, 
would  suffice  to  establish  our  assertion 
beyond  a possibility  of  refutation.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a Roman  pope  ever  claim- 
ing to  abolish  one  religion  long  estab- 
lished, and  of  establishing  another  of  his 
own  devising  on  its  ruins?  This  remark- 
able feat  was  reserved  for  a Protestant 
* Self-respect  or  esteem.  tiding,  P*  176. 


pope,  whom  Protestant  Christians  set  up 
over  themselves,  after  having  dethroned 
the  venerable  one  of  Catholic  times. 

This  strange  amalgamation  of  the  two 
antagonist  communions  into  the  one 
“ evangelical  church  of  Prussia,”  was  re- 
commended in  a royal  edict  of  the  late 
monarch,  issued  September  17,  1817;  it 
was  declared  consummated  in  another 
royal  edict,  bearing  date  June  30th,  1818. 
The  monarch  at  first  proposed  to  effect 
the  union  by  moral  force  alone ; but,  with 
the  usual  chicanery  of  the  court  of  Berlin, 
it  was  really  enforced  by  violence  and  by 
the  satisfactory — at  least,  conclusive — ar- 
gument of  the  musket  ball  and  the  bayonet. 
Under  this  wholesome  discipline  all  Pro- 
testant Prussia  fell  instantly  into  the  new 
ranks  at  the  word  of  command  from  head- 
quarters. The  few  Silesian  Lutherans, 
who  at  first  proved  refractory,  were  soon 
literally  dragooned  into  conformity.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  had  been  quarrel- 
ling for  three  centuries  about  the  real  pre- 
sence and  predestination ; the  more  they 
had  disputed,  the  farther  they  had  grown 
apart ; the  pope  of  Berlin  kindly  volun- 
teered his  services  to  settle  their  contro- 
versy— as  never  had  a Roman  pope  set- 
tled a controversy  before — by  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet;  and  these  fierce  reli- 
gionists instantly  drop  their  spiritual 
armor,  and  become  as  quiet  and  tractable 
as  lambs. 

Such,  then,  has  proved  to  be  the  influ- 
ence, present  and  palpable,  of  the  much 
eulogised  educational  system  of  Prussia. 
By  their  tame  submission  to  the  royal  or- 
ders, the  Prussians  have  recognised  and 
for  ever  established  the  principle,  that  re- 
ligion is  a mere  creature  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  king  is  supreme  in  spirituals  as 
well  as  in  temporals.  They  have  virtually 
received  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a tract  published  in 
Berlin,  with  the  approbation  of  the  royal 
censorship,  in  1835,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laing 

* Laing**  Note*,  p.  190.  The  tract  it  entitled : 
Sendtchreiben  wieder  die  frltcfren  pcopfcetea. 
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“ Do  ye  believe  in  God  ? then  must  ye 
believe  in  Christ.  Do  ye  believe  in 
Christ?  then  must  ye  believe  in  the  king . 
He  is  our  head  on  earth,  and  rules  by  the 
order  of  God.  The  kino  has  appeared 

nr  THE  FLESH  IN  OUR  NATIVE  LAND.” 

We  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  atrocious 
blasphemy,  which  makes  the  king  a sort 
of  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  save  in  at- 
tempts lately  made  to  inculcate  a similar 
doctrine,  in  the  catechism  published  by 
imperial  authority  in  Russia : certain  it 
is,  that  no  such  principle  was  ever  broach- 
ed in  Catholic  times  or  in  a Catholic 
country.  In  this,  as  in  other  particulars, 
all  the  refinements  of  despotism  are  to  be 
sought  among  those  who  are  for  ever  cla- 
moring about  their  love  of  liberty,  and 
taunting  those  of  the  ancient  church  with 
their  advocacy  of  a galling  slavery. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  freely  admitted  by 
Mr.  Laing,  that  the  Catholic  population 
on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  province  of  Posen 
are  the  freest,  the  most  enlightened,  and 
the  most  enterprising  portion  of  the  Prus- 
sian kingdom ; and  it  is  a fact  still  more 
remarkable,  that  their  superiority  should 
be  traced  by  a man  of  Mr.  Laing’s  strong 
religious  prejudices  to  their  principles  as 
Roman  Catholics.  Yet  such  is  the  case, 
as  the  following  extracts  will  show  : 

tf  Her  Rhenish  and  Westphalian  pro- 
vinces are  not  only  wealthy  and  manu- 
facturing ; they  are  liberal,  and  hang  very 
loosely  to  the  autocratic  principle  of  the 
Prussian  government.  They  retained, 
when  they  were  handed  over  to  Prussia, 

their  former  laws  and  law  courts 

and  have  nothing  in  their  laws  or  courts  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Prussia  j suffered 
no  revival  or  intrusion  of  the  old  feudal 
or  the  Prussian  jurisprudence  and  tribu- 
nals, and  have  very  clearly  indicated  that 
they  would  not  suffer  it.  They  have 
shown,  in  their  support  of  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cologne — arising  evidently  not 
from  a blind  spirit  of  fanaticism,  but  from 
a spirit  of  opposition  to  despotic  sway — 
that  they  are  not  a population  to  be  gov- 
erned, like  military  serfs,  by  the  will  or 
caprice  of  a cabinet.  It  is  from  this  pop- 
ulation of  about  4,000,000  that  the  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  German  people  in  the  German 
league.”* 

* Lain?,  p,  155. 


"This  population,  living  under  French 
law,  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom — a concentrated  population  of 
from  three  to  four  millions,  the  most 
wealthy,  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
and  the  most  enlightened  upon  their 
rights  and  wants,  of  any,  perhaps,  in 
Germany.  In  the  province  of  Posen, 
again,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, the  French  administration,  by  jus- 
tices de  paix  and  by  open  courts  of  justice, 
and  open  examination  of  witnesses,  pre- 
vails over  the  general  Prussian  adminis- 
tration.”* 

That  the  Prussian  Catholics  were  dis- 
posed to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
popular  freedom,  in  consequence  of  their 
principles  as  Catholics,  is  avowed  and 
proved  in  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage : 

“ The  principle  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment, or  state,  or  church  and  stale  united, 
of  a country  is  entitled  to  regulate  its  re- 
ligious belief,  has  more  ot  intellectual 
thraldom  in  it  than  the  power  of  the  po- 
pish (?)  church  ever  exercised  in  the 
darkest  ages;  for  it  had  no  civil  power 
joined  to  its  religious  power.  It  only 
worked  through  the  civil  power  of  each 
country.  The  church  of  Rome  was  an 
independent,  distinct,  and  often  an  oppo- 
sing power  in  every  country  to  the  civil 

power,  A CIRCUMSTANCE  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  TO 
WHICH,  PERHAPS,  EUROPE  IS  INDEBTED 
FOR  HER  CIVILIZATION  AND  FREEDOM 

for  not  being  in  the  state  of  barbarism  and 
slavery  of  the  east,  and  of  every  country, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  which  the  civil 
and  religious  power  have  been  united  in 
one  government.  Civil  liberty  is  closely 
connected  with  religious  liberty — with 
the  church  being  independent  of  the  state. 

In  Germany  the  seven  Catholic 

sovereigns  have  12,074,700  Catholic  sub- 
jects, and  2,541,000  Protestant  subjects. 
The  twenty-nine  Protestant  sovereigns, 
including  the  four  free  cities,  have  12,- 
113,000  Protestant  subjects,  and  4,9(36,000 
Catholic.  Of  these  populations  in  Ger- 
many, those  which  have  their  point  of 
spiritual  government  without  their  states, 
and  independent  of  them — as  the  Catho- 
lics have  at  Rome — enjoy  certainly  more 
spiritual  independence,  are  less  exposed 
to  the  intermeddling  of  the  hand  of  civil 
power  with  their  religious  concerns, 
than  the  Protestant  populations,  which, 
since  the  reformation,  have  had  church 

* Laing,  pp.  230—31. 
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and  state  united  in  one  government,  and 
in  which  each  autocratic  sovereign  is  de 
facto  a home-pope.  The  church  affairs 
of  Prussia  in  this  half  century,  those  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  smaller  princi- 
palities, such  as  Anhalt  Cothen,  in  all  of 
which  the  state  has  assumed  and  exer- 
cised power  inconsistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples, doctrines,  observances,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Protestant  religion,  clearly 
show  that  the  Protestant  church  on  the 
continent,  as  a power,  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative body  of  clerical  functionaries, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  power 
or  state.”* 

We  must  give  yet  one  more  passage  of 
a similar  import,  in  which  the  author  ac- 
knowledges, with  his  usual  candor,  that 
the  German  Catholics,  in  the  late  contro- 
versy regarding  mixed  marriages,  took  the 
liberal  side,  stood  on  the  most  popular 
ground,  and  struck  a successful  blow  for 
liberty. 

“The  popish  (!)  priests  stand  upon  the 
defence  of  acknowledged  spiritual  rights, 
which — if  taken  away  by  a royal  edict, 
without  any  concurrence  to  it  through  a 
constitutional  representation,  and  a law 
or  act  to  which  the  people  are  not  par- 
ties— would  lay  open  all  rights,  as  well 
as  those  claimed  by  the  clergy,  to  the  ar- 
bitrary interference  of  the  civil  power. 
Independent  altogether  of  superstition  or 
church  influence,  the  Catholic  clergy 
have  here  a support  from  this  connexion 
between  their  cause  and  the  cause  of  libe- 
ral constitutional  government,  as  opposed 

* Laiog,  p.  194. 


to  a government  of  arbitrary  edicts  and 
irresponsible  functionaries.  Between  sub- 
mission to  the  pope  in  all  the  questions 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  a repre- 
sentative constitution  sanctioning  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  themselves  the  supre- 
macy of  the  state  in  those  questions,  no 
third  way  is  opened  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment. It  seems  a decree  of  fate  in 
social  economy,  that  representative  gov- 
ernments, parliaments,  shall  spring  up  in 
every  age  from  collisions  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.”* 

Listen  to  these  avowals  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  candid  Protestant  writer,  all  you 
who  have  been  crying  out  for  these  last 
three  centuries,  that  all  the  liberty  is  on 
the  side  of  Protestantism,  and  all  the 
slavery  on  that  of  Catholicity.  Listen  to 
them,  all  you  who  represent  the  papacy 
as  the  very  nucleus  of  spiritual  despotism. 
Who  would  not  prefer  being  placed  un- 
der the  mild  * spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  being  ground  down 
into  the  dust  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
“Prussian  home-pope.”  Who,  especially, 
would  not  prefer  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  liberal,  enlightened,  and 
wise  Pius  IX,  who  has  commenced  his 
pontificate  under  such  flattering  auspices, 
to  yielding  a blind  submission, in  spirituals 
as  well  as  in  temporals,  to  the  arbitrary 
dictations  of  the  stern  anti-Catholic  auto- 
crats who  lord  it  over  their  people  at  Ber- 
lin and  at  St.  Petersburg  ? 

* Laing,  p.  198. 
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WAS  resolved  to  build 
a church,  and  in  1785 
an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregation. Early  in 
1786  five  lots  were  purchased  from  the 
trustees  of  Trinity  church,  and  on  the  4ih 
of  November  of  the  same  year  St.  Peter’s 
church  was  opened  for  divine  service,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  noble  church 
of  Sl  Peter,  in  Barclay  street.  In  a letter 
of  13th  November,  1786,  to  a friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  thus  refers  to  this  sub- 
ject: 

“ The  Irish  Capuchin  at  New 

York,  Mr.  Nugent,  is  likely  to  establish  a 
nourishing  congregation:  a very  hand- 
some church  is  built,  and  was  to  be 
opened  on  the  1st  instant  in  honor  of  the 
\ing  of  Spain,  who  has  been  a considera- 
ble benefactor,  and  whose  minister  to 
Congress  laid  the  first  stone.  I received 
a most  pressing  invitation  from  the  trus- 
tees to  attend  and  perform  the  ceremony 
of  the  day  ; but  I was  then  in  our  frontier 
counties,  and  received  their  letter  too  late. 
As  I know  that  even  in  this  country  there 
may  be  malevolent  people,  eager  to  mis- 
represent every  action  of  an  ex-Jesuit,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my 
non-attendance  was  the  effect  of  disre- 
spect to  his  Catholic  majesty.” 

St.  Peter’s  church  was  dedicated  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  patron 
of  Charles  III,  then  king  of  Spain,  who 
had  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  to- 
wards its  erection,  on  condition  of  reserv- 


ing two  seats  for  Spaniards  passing 
through  that  city. 

The  estimate  of  Nugent’s  character 
which  Father  Farmer  had  formed  seems 
to  have  been  just;  but  the  death  of  this 
venerable  Father  in  1786,  while  it  de- 
prived the  New  York  congregation  of  his 
parental  superintendence,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  that  portion  of  his 
charge.  He  was  solicited  by  the  princi- 
pal gentlemen  of  that  congregation  to 
visit  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
misconduct  of  Nugent,  and,  he  arrived 
there  in  October,  1787.  Writing  from 
New  York,  on  the  7th  of  November,  he 
thus  refers  to  the  subject : 

“ Your  letter  was  sent  thither  two  days 
ago,  where  I have  been  for  four  weeks, 
to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  com- 
plaints lodged  against  Mr.  Nugent,  the 
Capuchin  incumbent  of  this  place.  Un- 
fortunately, I find  myself  obliged  to  re- 
move him,  and  have  substituted  in  his 
place  a Mr.  O’Brien,  a Dominican,  well 
recommended  by  Archbishop  Troy  of 
Dublin.  But  I still  expect  violent  oppo- 
sition. Soon  do  I begin  to  experience 
the  sad  effects  of  taking  up  with  the  volun- 
teer clergymen  emigrants  into  America.” 

In  another  letter  written  from  Maryland 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1788,  to  his  friend 
and  confidential  adviser,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Plowden,  he  remarks  of  Mr.  Nugent: 

"I  really  had  conceived  a favorable 
opinion  of  him;  he  showed  me  good  cre- 
dentials when  he  first  arrived,  and, 
amongst  others,  a strong  recommendation 
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from  Father  O'Leary.  I have  reason  now 
to  suspect  that  it  was  forged — for  Nugent 
has  been  detected  to  be  a most  infamous 
fellow,  and  there  is  no  excess  of  which 
he  does  not  seem  capable.  I began  with 
revoking  his  faculties — his  audacious  re- 
sistance soon  compelled  me  to  suspend 
him.  He  disregarded  it,  and  proceeded 
to  such  outrages  that  the  civil  power  has 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  the  grand  jury  has 
found  a bill  and  presented  him  as  a rioter. 
His  trial  is  to  come  on  in  May.  I have 
appointed  an  Irish  Dominican,  who  ap- 
pears a very  decent  man,  and  is  well  re- 
commended, to  succeed  him  : he  has  just 
got  possession  of  the  church,  which  Nu- 
gent forcibly  held  till  the  presentment  of 
the  grand  jury.  I cannot  describe  to  you 
the  horrible  scandal  that  has  arisen  from 
this  affair.” 

In  a subsequent  letter,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  says : 

“ The  wretched  Nugent  was  found,  by 
the  jury,  guilty  of  a riot.  His  counsel 
pleaded  that,  being  the  lawful  pastor,  he 
could  not  bo  guilty  of  a riot,  in  going  to 
take  possession  of  his  church ; that  the 
person  who  deposed  him  received  his  ju- 
risdiction from  the  pope — that  is,  a juris- 
diction contrary  to  the  laws  of  New  York. 
This  plea  was  overruled,  and  verdict 
given  against  him.” 

An  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  “Memoirs”  will  be  found  in 
the  following  address  to  the  Catholic  con- 
gregation of  New  York,  delivered  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Nugent,  in  1787.  It  has  never 
before  been  published,  and  is  copied  from 
the  original  in  the  hand-writing  of  its 
venerable  author : 

“Dear  Christians,  and 

Most  beloved  Brethren  in  Jesus  Christ : 

“ Before  we  proceed  any  further  in  the 
service  of  this  day,  I esteem  it  necessary, 
for  causes  well  known  to  you  all,  to  ad- 
dress you  with  all  the  fervor  of  charity, 
with  all  the  concern  for  your  eternal  hap- 
piness, and  all  the  interest  for  the  honor 
of  our  holy  religion,  which  my  duty — su- 


perintendence over  the  welfare  of  this  con- 
gregation— requires  from  me.  If  the  min. 
isters  of  Christ  must  always  feel  a solici- 
tude for  the  interests  of  their  heavenly 
Master,  how  greatly  must  this  solicitude 
increase  when  his  holy  religion  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  dishonored  by  dissensions, 
by  indocility,  or  the  mischievous  opera- 
tion of  any  other  passion ; and,  especially, 
if  this  should  happen  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  a country  where,  before,  it  was 
only  seen  through  the  false  coloring  of 
prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  It  is 
then,  dear  Christian  brethren,  under  the 
impression  which  these  considerations 
have  made  on  me,  that  I appear  before 
you  this  day ; and  that  I beseech  you  to 
recall  to  your  remembrance  the  principles 
of  your  holy  faith,  and  the  maxims  of 
church  government,  by  an  adhesion  to 
which  nations  have  been  brought  out  of 
the  darkness  of  paganism  into  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ; — and  your  forefathers,  in 
particular,  preserved  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  the  present  day,  the  purity  of 
the  faith  delivered  down  to  them  from  the 
first  apostles  of  Christianity  ; — they  pre- 
served it  under  every  temporal  discour- 
agement, and  against  the  influence  of 
every  worldly  interest 
“And  how  did  they  obtain  this  great 
effect?  Was  it  by  intruding  themselves 
into  the  sanctuary  ? Did  they,  did  you 
before  you  crossed  over  into  this  country, 
assume  to  yourselves  the  rights  of  your 
first  pastors  ? Did  you  name  those  cler- 
gymen who  were  charged  with  the  im- 
mediate care  of  your  souls?  Did  you 
invest  them  with  their  authority  ? Did 
you  confer  on  them  those  powers,  with- 
out which  their  ministry  must  be  of  no 
avail?  No,  dear  Christians;  neither 
your  forefathers  nor  you  assumed  to 
yourselves  those  prerogatives : you  never 
plunged  that  fatal  dagger  into  the  vitals 
of  true  religion.  Too  deeply  was  it  im- 
pressed on  your  minds,  that  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  cannot  be  given  in  charge 
but  by  His  divine  authority  whose  doc- 
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trioe  is  to  be  preached,  and  who  has  en- 
riched his  sacraments  with  the  treasures 
of  grace  and  salvation.  You  cannot 
but  remember  that,  when  Jesus  was  on 
the  point  of  ascending  up  into  heaven, 
and  to  leave  his  church  under  the  visible 
government  of  his  apostles  and  their 
successors,  he  communicated  to  them 
that  spiritual  and  sublime  jurisdiction 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  which 
extends  itself  not  over  the  bodies  but  over 
the  souls  of  men — a jurisdiction  which 
can  be  derived  but  from  God  ; which  can- 
not be  acquired  merely  under  the  sanc- 
tion or  by  the  sole  authority  of  any  hu- 
man laws.  To  fill  our  minds  with  a due 
sense  of  the  sublimity  of  this  sacred  ju- 
risdiction, Christ,  before  he  bequeathed  it 
as  his  last  legacy  to  his  apostles,  ad- 
dressed to  them  these  awful  and  solemn 
words,  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  28, 
and  spoke  to  them  saying , All  power  is  given 
to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth . Having 
thus  brought  to  their  recollection  the  hea- 
venly ministry  which  he  himself  had 
dispensed  on  earth ; that  he  had  received 
it  not  from  man,  but  from  his  Father 
who  is  in  heaven ; and  that  power  was 
given  to  him  to  transmit  it  to  others  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world — as  my  Father 
sent  me  so  do  I send  you : John,  chap.  22. 
He  thus  continued  his  discourse  : Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations , baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son , and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things , whatsoever  1 have  com- 
manded you;  and  behold  I am  with  you 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.  The  apostles  having  received  this 
commission  from  their  heavenly  Master, 
proceeded  in  the  work  of  the  ministry : 
they  dispensed  the  sacraments,  they  an- 
nounced the  good  tidings  of  salvation, 
and  they  appointed  pastors  to  the  congre- 
gations which  were  gathered  together. 
To  these  pastors  so  appointed  others  suc- 
ceeded, and  so  down  to  the  present  day, 
deriving  their  powers  of  exercising  the 
sacred  functions  of  religion  not  from  men, 
but  from  the  same  sacred  source  as  the 
Vol.  VI.— No.  4.  17 


apostles  themselves.  That  the  Catholic 
church  possesses  a spiritual  jurisdiction 
so  transmitted,  through  every  age,  is  her 
distinguishing  and  glorious  prerogative  ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  lose  this 
prerogative,  she  would  cease  to  hold  any 
spiritual  authority. 

“ Sometimes  she  has  had  cause  to  de- 
plore the  indocility  of  some  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  have  attributed  powers  to 
themselves  which  God  alone  could  be- 
stow ; and  whenever  these  undutiful  chil- 
dren have  obstinately  resisted  the  charita- 
ble admonitions  of  their  first  pastors,  and 
have  not  soon  returned  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  spiritual  subordination,  they 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  track  of  disobe- 
dience, and  completed  the  course  of  their 
iniquity  by  bidding  defiance  to  the  church 
herself. 

“ I shall  not  here  mention  any  examples 
to  establish  the  truth  of  what  I have  said : 
they  are  known  to  you,  and  you  had 
them  undoubtedly  in  your  mind,  when, 
on  a very  late  occasion,  you  publicly  ac- 
knowledged the  just  right  and  power  of 
him  who  now  speaks  lo  you  to  constitute 
and  appoint  clergymen  to  the  care  of 
souls,  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  namely,  in  this  very  church. 
In  making  this  acknowledgment,  you  did 
not  consider  my  imperfections  or  personal 
unworthiness;  but  you  considered  the 
source  from  which  my  authority  is  de- 
rived ; and  you  know  that  it  could  be 
traced  up  to  Christ  himself,  the  Author 
and  Fountain  Head  of  all  spiritual  juris- 
diction. With  this  firm  persuasion  on 
your  minds,  you  admitted  the  lawfulness 
of  my  delegation  and  my  right  to  appoint 
the  clergyman  to  have  charge  of  your 
souls.  You  admitted  this  in  a manner 
the  most  explicit,  and  with  a zeal  for 
which  my  thanks  are  not  worthy  of  being 
offered  you,  since  you  receive  those  of 
religion  herself. 

° In  the  exercise,  therefore,  of  a power 
so  well  established,  both  by  our  present 
discipline,  (which  is  protected  by  the  laws 
of  this  slate,)  and  by  your  own  admis- 
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sion  and  acknowledgment,  I proceed  to 
give  you  public  notice,  that,  having  here- 
tofore granted  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Nugent, 
during  my  pleasure,  powers  for  preach- 
ing, and  administering  the  sacraments  of 
baptism,  penance,  eucharist  to  sick  per- 
sons, extreme  unction  and  matrimony,  I 
hereby  recall  those  powers:  and  my  duty 
demanding  of  me  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  a pastor  for  the  care  of  your  souls, 
I have  invested  with  all  necessary  and 
requisite  powers  for  that  purpose  the  Rev. 
Mr.  William  O’Brien,  of  whose  zeal,  vir- 
tue and  talents  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
I hhve  received  the  most  ample  testimony 
and  assurances,  and  whom  I recommend 
to  your  benevolence  and  regard.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  enlarging  on  the  motives 
which  brought  me  to  my  present  deter- 
mination ; but  I entreat  you  to  believe 
that  it  was  formed  without  passion  or 


unfavorable  prejudices;  and  that,  if  I had 
not  conceived  it  my  duty  to  act  in  the 
manner  I have  done,  my  authority  should 
never  have  been  exerted  to  the  purposes 
of  which  you  were  just  now  informed. 

“ And  now,  dear  Christians,  allow  me 
to  entreat  you  to  join  with  united  hearts 
in  presenting  at  the  throne  of  grace  the 
Sacred  Victim  who  is  going  to  be  offered 
on  this  altar:  and  earnestly  to  beseech 
Almighty  God,  the  bestower  of  every 
good  gift,  to  behold  with  complacency 
the  living  body  and  blood  of  his  blessed 
Son,  held  up  and  presented  by  us  all  to 
him,  as  a propitiation  for  our  crimes ; and 
that  it  may  draw  down  on  this  congrega- 
tion every  heavenly  blessing ; and,  above 
all,  perfect  charity,  well  grounded  hope, 
and  unshaken  and  active  faith  : may  these 
virtues  rest  with  you  for  ever,  and  bring 
you  to  eternal  life.” 


DREAMS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Pot  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 


Thebe’s  a joy  for  my  soul, 

Tho’  its  hopes  have  grown  cold. 
More  dear  than  the  future 
Will  ever  unfold; 

There’s  a bloom  in  my  heart, 

Tho’  its  summer  fades  fast 
And  its  winter  comes  on — 

’ Tis  a dream  of  the  past. 


There’s  a halo  that  softens 
The  mind’s  darkest  gloom. 
Like  moonbeams  caressing 
The  ivy- wreathed  tomb; 
And  tho*  sorrow’s  midnight 
Around  me  is  cast, 

A lovely  light  smiles 
When  I dream  of  the  past. 
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Tho*  the  rainbow  of  promise 
Has  faded  away, 

And  to-morrow  has  long  ceased 
To  bless  me  to- 
Yet  sad  disappointment 
In  vain  spends  hfs  blast. 

While  memory  still  lingers 
Round  dreams  of  the  past. 

When  the  coldness  of  loved  ones 
With  anguish  I mourn, 

To  the  days  when  I trusted 
Their  warm  vows  I turn : 

I thought  then  they’d  love  me 
While  being  should  last, 

And  1 now  fondly  cling 
To  that  dream  of  the  past. 

Not  the  mem’ries  that  throng 
Around  pleasure’s  gay  hall. 

Nor  the  rich  thrill  that  trembles 
* At  glory’s  loud  call, 

Can  o’er  my  chilled  spirit 
Such  sweet  sunlight  cast 
As  the  kind  words  that  sparkle 
*Mid  dreams  of  the  past. 

I ask  not  again 

For  the  dew  drops  that  shone 
’.Mid  the  garland  of  hope 

That  bedecked  my  life’s  dawn ; 

But  till  the  last  drop 
Of  my  being  is  past 
May  my  bosom  be  cheered 
By  sweet  dreams  of  the  past. 

And  oh ! when  in  heaven 
My  spirit  finds  rest, 

And  I bask  in  the  smiles 
Of  the  pure  and  the  blest. 

May  those  fond  ties  now  riven 
Be  blended  at  last. 

And  our  souls  again  mingle 

In  dreams  of  the  past.  S.  K.  T. 

Louisville,  February  18/A,  1847. 
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GILBERT  DO  THET,#  LAY  BROTHER,  S.  J.  1613. 


HAMPLAIN,  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  New 
France,  the  fearless  and, 
we  may  say,  despite  the 
sneers  of  blundering  histo- 
rians, the  truly  pious  nav- 
igator had  planted  a cross  on  the  barren 
shore  of  Cape  Malabar,  and  summoned 
our  northern  coast  to  render  homage  to 
Catholicity  and  France.  The  power  of 
France  is  gone — the  faith  triumphs  amid 
persecutions.  But  no  great  end  is  ever  at- 
tained here  below,  except  by  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  the  pouring  out  of  human 
blood,  and  we  accordingly  find  our  north- 
ern territories  fruitful  in  martyrs.f  The 
earliest  seems  to  be  the  lay  brother  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  whose  name  we  have 
given  above.  Of  him  I have  found  no- 
thing more  than  is  given  by  Champlain 
in  his  account  of  this  voyage.  His  name 
is  not  in  the  work  of  Doultreman,  before 
quoted,  nor  in  the  larger  work  of  Tanner; 
and  the  account  in  Juvency  is  substan- 
tially that  given  by  Champlain. 

In  1G07  the  Sieur  de  Potrincourt  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  Du  Monts  to  Port 
Royal,  and  the  king  asked  Father  Coton 
to  send  some  members  of  the  company  to 
convert  the  Indians,  promising  to  give 
one  thousand  livres  towards  defraying  the 

• Authorities  : Champlain,  Book  3,ehap.  l,vol. 
],p.  131;  Juvenci  Historia  Soc.  Jesu,  Lib.  xv, 
part  v,  p.  324;  Charlevoix  1,  p.  138;  De  Laet 
and  Ogilby,  with  the  statements  in  the  histories 
of  Virginia  consulted. 

t The  word  martyr , in  these  sketches,  is  used 
in  the  widest  seuse,  and  is  applied  to  those  who, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  soffered  for  the 
faith.  Not  considering  that  any  of  the  Mexican 
states  are  constitutionally  a part  of  the  Union,  1 
do  not  include  any  martyrs  there;  this  will  not 
make  moch  difference,  however,  as  the  inability 
to  tell  how  many  are  to  come  into  the  Anglo- 
> «\o»  grasp  renders  research  conjectural  only. 


expense  of  the  mission.  Father  Peter 
Biart  was  selected  by  Father  Coton  to 
commence  it : he  repaired  to  Bordeaux, 
but  after  having  long  waited  for  a vessel 
he  returned  or  was  recalled.  But  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1610,  Potrincourt  sailed  to  his  new 
domain,  and  sent  back  his  son  Biencourt  to 
France  for  supplies.  To  accompany  him 
on  his  return  to  the  colony.  Father  Chris- 
topher Balthazar,  the  provincial,  sent  to 
Dieppe  F.  Peter  Biart,  a native  of  Gre- 
noble, and  F.  Enemond  Masse,  a native 
of  Lyons.  King  Louis  gave  five  hundred 
crowns  to  redeem  his  father’s  promise, 
and  two  charitable  ladies  (Desourdis  and 
Guercheville)  contributed  many  articles 
of  church  furniture  and  ornaments.  On 
arriving  at  Dieppe  every  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  their  way  by  Biencourt — at 
heart  a Calvinist — and  by  many  of  the 
merchants  who  were  Protestants.  The 
opposition  became  at  last  so  violent,  that 
they  refused  to  take  the  fathers,  who  re- 
tired to  their  college  at  Eu.  When  the 
Marchioness  de  Guercheville  heard  this 
she  was  filled  with  indignation,  and,  com- 
plaining at  court,  obtained  by  collection 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  livres,  with 
which  she  bought  the  shares  of  the  mer- 
chants who  had  caused  the  trouble.  Sbe 
did  not,  however,  purchase  the  share  for 
her  own  emolument,  but  entered  into  an 
arrangement  that  the  profits  of  that  share 
should  not  return  to  France,  but  go  to 
Sieurs  Robin  and  Biencourt,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  them  in  supporting  Port  Royal 
and  the  French  there,  and  that,  in  consi- 
deration of  this,  the  Jesuits  should  share 
in  the  emoluments  of  the  association  with 
Robin  and  Biencourt. 

There  happened  to  be  ('a  somewhat 
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rare  thing)  a prejudice  in  those  days 
against  the  Jesuits  ; and  there  was  a cry 
raised  that  they  were  turning  merchants, 
and  many  ridiculous  charges  were  made, 
and  the  transaction  has  been  partly  and 
partially  and  falsely  staled  down  to  our 
own  day ; though  we  cannot  but  agree 
with  Champlain  that  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  needs  no  justification. 

Matters  being  arranged,  they  embarked 
January  26th,  161),  with  Biencourt:  he, 
however,  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  did 
not  reach  Port  Royal  till  Whit-Sunday, 
the  16th  of  June.  During  his  long  voy- 
age the  fathers,  although  they  had  as- 
sisted him  with  money,  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  want  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries.  Almost  immediately 
after  their  arrival  Potrincourt  returned  to 
France,  leaving  Biencourt,  who  was  but 
twenty  years  old,  in  command  of  the  col- 
ony, then  composed  of  twenty  persons. 
This  headstrong  boy  at  once  commenced 
a course  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  colony  was  nearly  ruined  by  his 
mismanagement,  and  a quarrel  he  had 
with  the  next  proprietor,  Robert  Grav6. 
This  quarrel  was  appeased  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  fathers  receiving  no  aid  from 
Biencourt  as  priests,  demanded,  as  asso- 
ciates, the  right  of  advising  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  He  not  only  refused  this, 
but  even  threatened  to  have  them  both 
flogged,  and  left  them  almost  destitute. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  who  brought  them 
over  had  increased  Biencourt’s  dislike,  by 
many  charges  which  he  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  be  false.  Father  Masse  had  gone 
to  an  Indian  village  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, and  there  fell  sick,  without  any 
assistance,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity, 
with  hardly  food  enough  to  support  life ; 
while  Father  Biarl,  at  Port  Royal,  had  to 
undergo  great  fatigues,  and  both  lived  for 
some  months  on  acorns  and  roots  which 
they  gathered.  But  though  covered  with 
injuries  by  those  in  power,  they  did  not 
cease  to  serve  them  with  charity  and  zeal. 
The  two  fathers  became  sawyers  and 
$hip  carpenters,  and,  having  made  some 

17* 


boards,  constructed  a boat,  in  which  they 
went  to  fish  for  cod,  to  help  the  settlement 
now  pressed  by  want. 

When  the  Sieur  de  Potrincourt  went  to 
France  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  procure 
assistance  for  the  new  colony,  the  pious 
and  zealous  Marchioness  de  Guercheville, 
devoted  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
having  collected  some  money,  shared  it 
with  him,  and  offered  also  to  take  part  in 
the  enterprise  with  him.  But  not  believ- 
ing him  to  be  possessed  of  as  large  a ter- 
ritory as  he  represented,  and  he  not  being 
able  to  prove  it — alleging  his  patents  to 
be  in  Port  Royal— -she  determined  to  un- 
dertake a settlement  herself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  savages  and  to 
place  it  under  the  direction  of  fathers  of 
the  society.  News  which  had  reached 
France,  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Port  Royal,  caused  her  also  to  suspect 
that  the  only  wish  of  Potrincourt  and  his 
son  was  to  obtain  as  much  assistance  as 
possible,  and  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  missions  than  what  they  could 
not  avoid.  She  accordingly  bought  out 
Du  Monts,  and  procured  a royal  grant  of 
New  France  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Florida,  excepting  that  portion  then  pos- 
sessed by  Potrincourt. 

The  plan  of  the  new  settlement  was 
now  determined,  and  Saussaye  was  sent 
out  with  thirty  persons,  including  some 
mechanics  and  their  families,  to  begin  the 
colony.  They  were  accompanied  by  Fa- 
ther Cluentin  and  Brother  Gilbert  Du 
Thet.  They  left  Honfieur  12th  March, 
1613,  and  reached  La  Hive  the  16th  of 
May.  When  they  reached  Port  Royal 
they  found  but  five  persons  there,  Bien- 
court being  absent  with  most  of  his  peo- 
ple in  search  of  provisions.  The  queen 
had,  among  others,  contributed  to  Lady 
Guercheville’s  colony,  and  she  gave  Saus- 
saye a letter  to  Biencourt,  directing  him 
to  permit  the  Jesuits  at  Port  Royal  to  ac- 
company Saussaye.  Hebert,  the  com- 
mander, obeyed  the  letter. 

They  then  set  sail  and  proceeded  to 
Mount  Desert  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Pemetegoet  (since  called  the  Ken- 
nebec, from  the  Canibas  tribe  of  Indians 
who  dwelt  there).  This  was  probably 
selected  by  Father  Biart,  who  had  sailed 
up  that  river  the  year  before  with  Bien- 
court,  and  had  preached  with  success  to 
the  natives. 

The  pilot  conducted  them  to  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  where  the  fathers  dis- 
embarked : they,  after  giving  thanks  to 
God,  raised  a cross,  and  at  it  iis  foot  said 
mass,  and  named  the  settlement  Saint 
Sauveur.  And  there  they  assembled  each 
morning  and  evening,  beneath  the  sum- 
mer sky,  to  assist  at  mass  and  vespers 
until  a chapel  should  be  built.  They  be- 
gan a fortification  and  the  erection  of 
dwellings;  but  before  these  were  com- 
pleted, and  when  the  settlement  was 
scarce  begun,  a storm  overtook  them 
which  destroyed  all  their  hopes. 

The  English  had  by  this  time  settled 
permanently  in  Virginia,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  vessels  to  catch  cod  at  a 
fishing  station,  about  fifty  miles  from  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  Ten  of  these  left  Virginia 
in  1G1 3,  attended  by  an  armed  vessel,  and 
commanded  by  the  infamous  Samuel  Ar- 
gal,  then  fresh  from  his  last  outrage — the 
kidnapping  of  Pocahontas.  By  a storm 
the  fleet  was  driven,  in  a much  shattered 
condition,  beyond  the  fishing  ground,  and 
forced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
Here,  half-naked  and  in  want  of  food, 
they  landed  to  obtain  assistance.  The 
natives  could  afford  them  but  little,  telling 
them,  however,  that  they  would  find 
friends  on  Mount  Desert  Island.  Argal 
knew  that  this  must  be  a recent  settlement 
of  the  French,  and  determined  to  surprise 
it,  notwithstanding  that  peace  then  exist- 
ed with  France.  Accordingly,  leading 
the  van,  he  proceeded  to  Saint  Sauveur; 
the  French  ship,  which  was  without  can- 
non, was  lying  there  in  command  of  La 
Motte  le  Villin,  the  lieutenant — Saussaye 
and  most  of  his  people  being  on  shore 
engaged  in  the  new  erections.  According 
to  De  Laet  and  Lescarbot,  Argali  vessel 
was  first  seen  by  Du  Thet,  who  called 


out  to  his  countrymen  to  arm,  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  upon  them.*  However  this 
may  be,  when  Le  Villin  saw  a ship  com- 
ing in  full  sail,  with  English  colors  and 
unfriendly  preparations — although  infe- 
rior in  strength  to  Argal’s  vessel,  and 
without  cannon — he  determined  to  make 
the  best  defence  he  could,  not  knowing 
that  ten  other  English  craft,  partly  armed, 
followed.  At  the  first  volley  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Du  Thet  was  mortally  and  some 
others  severely  wounded  : resistance  was 
now  useless,  as  the  other  vessels  came  up, 
and  Argal’sship  alone  carried  sixty  men 
and  fourteen  cannon.  Argal  now  took 
possession  of  the  vessel,  and  proceeding 
to  Saussaye's  chest,  took  from  it  his  com- 
mission, and  the  next  day  landed  to  take 
that  officer — who,  seeing  the  hopes  of  the 
settlement  blasted,  surrendered  with  all 
his  people  (except  five  who  escaped  to 
Port  Royal,  not  trusting  the  English). 
Brother  Du  Thet,  having  received  the  last 
sacraments,  died  piously  the  day  after  the 
fight,  and  was  buried  on  the  shore.  When 
Saussaye  surrendered,  he  told  Argal  that 
he  was  a French  officer  and  had  a regu- 
lar commission,  and  protested  against  the 
conduct  of  the  English  commander.  The 
latter  demanded  the  commission;  Saus- 
saye went  confidently  to  his  chest,  but 
not  finding  it,  Argal  threatened  to  hang 
him,  and  called  him  a pirate,  and  proceed- 
ed to  divide  the  property  of  the  French  as 
booty  : he,  however,  did  not  injure  Saus- 
saye, pretending  to  be  appeased  by  the 
representations  Father  Biart  and  his  com- 
panions made.  A small  sloop  was  then 
given  to  the  French  to  go  home  in  ; but  the 
fathers  representing  that  it  was  too  small 
for  thirty,  he  offered  to  take  the  mechanics 
to  Virginia,  whence,  after  a year’s  residence 
in  the  colony,  they  could  return  to  France, 

* Dc  Lact  is  Tory  much  prejudiced  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  Lescarbot,  in  the  second  editioo  of 
whose  Nova  t*  lance  this  account  is  given,  is  ad- 
n.itted  by  Folsom,  in  his  account  of  Argal’s  ex- 
pedition, in  the  la*t  volume  of  the  MSS.  Histori- 
cal Collections,  to  be  no  friend  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  English  accounts  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  others,  making  Du  Thet  lire  leaauoo,  when, 
in  fact,  the  French  bad  none. 
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aod  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  should 
not  be  molested  in  their  religion.  Some 
accepted  this  proposal ; and  Argal,  who 
respected  La  Motte’s  bravery,  promised 
to  take  him  and  such  persons  as  he  should 
select  to  the  English  fishing  station,  and 
there  to  procure  them  a passage  to  their 
own  country.  Relying  on  this  promise, 
and  anxious  to  lessen  the  number  in  the 
sloop,  he  chose  Father  Riart  and  Father 
Quentin  and  two  others.*  This  left  Saus- 
save  with  Father  Masse  and  thirteen  more 
in  the  little  vessel : they  had  no  pilot  and 
no  sailors,  but  reached  La  Heve  in  safe- 
ty, and  receiving  assistance  from  Grave, 
reached  St.  Malo.  Argal  set  sail  at  the 
same  time,  and  Mount  Desert  Island  was 
again  deserted. 

Thus  a mission  which  had  promised  a 
long  course  of  usefulness  was  destroyed. 
The  favor  of  the  Indians  had  been  gained 
by  an  occurrence  which  marked  their 
arrival.  As  they  passed  near  a village 
they  heard  cries  like  lamentation  for 
the  dead : they  learned  that  a child 
was  dying.  Father  Biart  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  found  the  father  holding  the 
child,  and  the  inhabitants  ranged  on  both 
sides;  and,  as  the  dying  child  heaved  a 
sigh,  the  fairer  cried  out  and  the  people 
answered.  Biart  asked  the  father  to  let 
him  baptize  the  child  ; the  child  was  si- 
lently handed  to  him.  He  placed  it  in 
the  arms  of  Le  Villin,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  ran  for  water.  He  baptized  it, 
the  people  looking  on  in  wonder ; and  the 
servant  of  God,  seeing  their  wonder,  pray- 
ed aloud  to  God  to  grant  in  his  mercy  a 
sign  to  this  ignorant  but  docile  people.  He 
then  handed  it  to  its  mother  and  bade  her 
give  it  suck:  the  infant,  in  a moment, 
was  clinging  to  its  mother's  breast.  This 
miraculous  cure  produced  effects  full  of 
promise  to  the  missionaries.  But  the  Je- 
suits were  now  scattered,  and  even  one  of 
their  number  found  a grave  there ; no 
doubt  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  for  Argal 
spared  it  then. 

* One  probably  a lay  brother,  as  Charlevoix 
•ays  Ikret  Jesuits. 


Argal  took  all  the  Frenchmen  who  ac- 
companied him  to  Virginia  as  prisoners, 
in  spite  of  his  promise,  and  there  repre- 
sented them  to  be  pirates.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  (styled  by  the  French  the  Marsha], 
as  he  governed  the  colony  by  martial  law,) 
determined  to  put  them  all  to  death,  in- 
cluding the  Jesuits,  whose  sacred  charac- 
ter was  any  thing  but  a recommendation 
to  better  treatment.  This  alarmed  Argal, 
who  entreated  Dale  not  to  inflict  the  pen- 
ally of  the  law,  as  he  had  promised  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared ; but  finding 
this  of  no  avail,  he  gave  a more  truthful 
account  of  the  transaction,  and  produced 
Saussaye’s  commission.  Bad  as  Argal 
was.  Dale  seems  to  have  surpassed  him 
here ; for,  though  the  former  considered 
his  attack  of  the  French  a crime,  and 
sought  to  conceal  it.  Dale  called  a coun- 
cil, and  with  their  concurrence  resolved 
to  send  Argal  back  to  destroy  all  the 
French  settlements  to  the  forty-sixth  de- 
gree. He  went  with  three  vessels,  taking 
most  of  the  French  with  him.  On  reach- 
ing St.  Sauveur  he  broke  down  the  cross 
of  the  mission,  and  set  up  the  arms  of 
England ; he  then  burnt  St.  Croix  and 
destroyed  the  settlement  at  Port  RoyaL 
This  place  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding,  as  no  Frenchman  would  show 
the  way ; they  found,  however,  an  Indian 
who  conducted  them.*  They  left  Port 
Royal  on  the  9th  of  June,  1613,  to  return 
to  Virginia.  Just  before  they  sailed  one 
of  the  settlers,  who  had  fled,  came  to  the 
shore,  and,  asking  leave  to  speak,  said 
“ he  was  astonished  that  they  did  not  put 
the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Biart,  to  death — for  he 
was  a wicked  man,  that  would  harm  them 
if  he  had  an  opportunity On  his  way 
to  Virginia  a storm  arose,  in  which  one 
of  Argal’s  vessels  was  lost,  but  he  reach- 
ed Virginia  himself  in  safety.  When  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  expedition,  he 
stated  that  Biart  was  a Spanish  Jesuit 
and  a bad  man,  as  the  man  at  Port  Royal 

* Biencoart,  it  if  true,  in  an  account  published 
by  him,  charges  Father  Biart  with  leading  the 
Engliah  to  Port  Royal.  Chanplain  if  as  above. 
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had  told  him.  Dale  determined,  there- 
fore, to  put  him  to  death  when  the  vessel 
came  in,  a thing  he  undoubtedly  could  do 
tinder  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

But  the  vessel  never  reached  Virginia : 
the  storm  drove  it  south-westerly  to  the 
Azores.  Their  provisions  failed,  and  be- 
ing now  at  a Catholic  island, and  requiring 
assistance,  Turnel,  the  captain,  came  to 
Father  Biart  and  asked  him  why  the  Port 
Royalist  had  so  spoken  of  him?  at  the 
same  time  asking  his  pardon  for  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  caused  him — for  he  in  fact 
hated  the  French  and  the  Jesuits  with  a 
hearty  hatred.  Father  Biart  reminded 
him  that,  in  spite  of  their  slanders,  he  had 
never  spoken  ill  of  them,  and  assured  him 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  had 
ever  been  in  Spain  ; and  he  hoped  God 
would  deliver  them  and,  especially,  the 
captain  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  offered  to  forget  the  past.  They  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Fayal,  and  the  cap- 
tain, fearing  that  the  fathers  should  be 
seen,  hid  them  below,  they  having  pro- 
mised him  not  to  reveal  their  character  to 
the  Portuguese  who  might  come  on  board. 
Some  officers  did  come,  and  went  below ; 
and  though  they  saw  the  Jesuits,  these 
made  no  sign,  when  a single  word  would 
have  delivered  them  from  the  English, 
and  caused  the  latter  to  be  hung  as  pirates, 
as  they  were.  But  they  showed  the  Pro- 
testants that  it  was  no  part  of  the  faith  or 
practice  of  the  Jesuits,  or  of  Catholics, 
“ that  no  faith  ura*  to  be  kept  xoith  heretics." 
The  vessel  was  relieved  and  sailed  for 
England.  The  Jesuits  were  now  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  Turnel  related  the  affair  at 
the  Azores,  and  the  account  having  reach- 
ed M.  Du  Buiseau,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, he  procured  the  deliverance  of  the 
fathers,  who  were  taken  to  Dover — and, 
passing  over  to  France,  reached  their  col- 
lege at  Amiens,  after  a captivity  of  nine 
months  and  a half.  Before  they  left  Eng- 


land they  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  doing 
Argal  a good  turn. 

Of  the  little  colony  of  St  Sauveur,  three 
died  in  Virginia — four  remained  prisoners 
there.  The  fathers  baptized  there  thirty  in- 
fants, and  three  were  baptized  in  necessity. 

Father  Biart  never  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  died  17th  of  November,  1622,  at 
Avignon,  universally  regretted,  and  hav- 
ing enjoyed  during  life  the  reputation  of 
a most  pious  and  zealous  missionary.  He 
was  at  bis  death  a chaplain  in  the  army, 
and  had  been  professor  of  theology  at 
Lyons.  After  his  captivity  (according  to 
Du  Creux*),  he  wrote  a commentary  of 
the  whole  affair,  which  was  published  at 
Lyons  in  1616. 

Father  Encmund  Masse  entered  the  so- 
ciety in  his  20th  year,  and,  having  labored 
in  it  for  52  years,  died  at  St  Joseph’s,  in 
Canada,  May  12lh,  1646.  He  was  un- 
surpassed in  his  ardor  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sions. He  devoted  himself  to  that  of 
Canada— -called  it  his  Rachel,  and  to  pos- 
sess it  vowed  to  serve  God  as  long  and  as 
faithfully  as  Jacob  served  Laban.  He 
spent  the  time  in  prayer  and  mortifica- 
tions; and,  after  many  crosses  and  afflic- 
tions, obtained  his  desire  in  1625,  being 
sent  again  to  Canada.  But  his  crosses 
were  not  ended.  He  was  again  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  England,  1629.  But 
Heaven  could  not  resist  his  prayers  and 
the  mortifications  which  he  practised — an 
exile  in  his  native  land.  He  returned  to 
the  place  of  his  affections  in  1633,  and 
labored  zealously  to  his  death.  Prompt, 
quick,  and  ardent— of  the  greatest  purity, 
and  most  heavenly  charity — he  went 
through  a long  life  of  mortifications,  al- 
most from  his  cradle.f 

* This  is  mentioned  by  Creuxius,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, and  be  refers  bis  readers  to  it.  The  book 
is  not  even  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  bis  List 
of  Authors,  nor  is  it  found  in  Rich’s  Catalogue; 
and  seems  to  be  in  no  published  catalogue  of  oar 
public  libraries.  It  would  be  invaluable  as  tba 
account  of  an  eye-witness. 

t Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass e 1645—4. 
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« Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live.  O nation  miserable, 

With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred, 

When  ahalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? Macbbth. 


OHiPTIR  III. 

H E thiW  Friday  after 
Gilbert  had  been  wound- 
ed, he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  accompanied  by  Fa- 
ther Omehr,  set  out  for 
the  castle  of  Hers,  which 
lay  some  four  leagues  dis- 
tant to  the  south. 

“ You  are  sad,  father,”  said  the  youth, 
who  felt  all  the  exhilaration  of  returning 
strength,  heightened  by  the  freshness  of 
the  morning. 

“ It  is  true,  my  son ; for  though  in  all 
the  trials  of  this  pilgrimage  I endeavor  to 
tarn  to  God  the  cheerful  face  he  loves  to 
see  in  affliction,  I am  sometimes  weak 
enough  to  tremble  at  the  gloomy  period 
before  us.  We  are  upon  the  eve  of  a tre- 
mendous struggle.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  for  you  are  unaccustomed  to  watch 
the  events  which  govern  the  future  for 
good  or  evil ; but  the  firmness  of  our  holy 
father,  and  the  increasing  recklessness  and 
impiety  of  the  emperor,  must  create  an 
earthquake  sooner  or  later.” 

“ My  father,”  replied  Gilbert,  “ has 
imputed  to  his  holiness  a want  of  firm- 
ness.” 

“ Alas,  with  how  little  reason ! He 
who,  when  seized  by  Cencius*  and  his 
armed  assassins  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 
Major — bruised,  and  dragged  by  the  hair 
to  the  castle  of  his  assailant — yet  remain- 
ed calm  and  unmoved  with  the  face  of  an 
angel,  neither  imploring  mercy  nor  at- 
tempting an  ineffectual  resistance — cannot 

• 8ee  Voigt**  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  vol.  ii, 
chip,  rii,  p.  86. 


be  accused  of  a want  of  firmness.  The 
matchless  benevolence — the  heart  which 
melts  at  the  first  symptom  of  repentance — 
the  clemency  which  led  him,  whilst  his 
wounds  were  yet  fresh,  to  pardon  Cencius, 
prostrate  at  his  feet — have  also  induced 
him  to  hearken  to  the  promises  of  King 
Henry  and  accept  his  contrition.” 

“ But  is  it  not  almost  folly  to  trust  the 
royal  hypocrite  to  whom  Suabia  pays  so 
heavy  a tribute ! 1 wish  that  when  his 

infant  majesty  fell  in  the  Rhine,  there  had 
been  no  Count  Ecbert  nigh  to  rescue 
him  !”# 

“Is  it  not  rather  an  exalted  charity,  of 
which  you  have  no  conception,  and  a 
Christian  forgiveness,  which  puts  to 
shame  your  last  ungenerous  wish?” 

“I  can  have  no  sympathy  or  pity  for 
him  who  has  loaded  with  insult  a prin- 
cess, alike  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
virtue.” 

“ You  mean  the  queen,  his  wife.  But 
tell  me,  when  he  endeavored  to  procure  a 
divorce  from  Bertha,  who  prevented  the 
criminal  separation?  Was  it  the  boasted 
chivalry  of  Suabia  ? No ! Peter  Damian, 
the  pope’s  legate,  alone  opposed  the  an- 
gry monarch,  and  told  him,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  courtiers,  that  ‘his  de- 
signs were  disgraceful  to  a king — still 
more  disgraceful  to  a Christian  : that  he 
should  blush  to  commit  a crime  he  would 
punish  in  another;  and  that,  unless  he 
renounced  his  iniquitous  project,  he  would 
incur  the  denunciation  of  the  church  and 
the  severity  of  the  holy  canons.’f  The 
result  was  the  reconcilement  of  Henry 

• Voigt'*  Greg.  VII,  vol.  i,  p.  97. 
t Ibid.  p.  180. 
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with  Bertha,  in  Saxony ! And  though 
Alexander  was  pope,  Peter  received  his 
instructions  from  Hildebrand.  But  there 
is  a wide  difference  between  your  hostili- 
ty to  Henry  of  Austria  and  the  resistance 
of  Gregory  VII  to  his  encroachments: 
your  motives  all  flow  from  human  con- 
siderations, and  seek  a human  revenge ; 
his,  on  the  contrary,  proceed  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  God,  and  breathe 
forgiveness  : you  seek  the  king’s  destruc- 
tion and  your  own  aggrandizement; — 
Gregory,  the  king’s  welfare  and  the  in- 
dependence and  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
church.” 

We  will  no  longer  continue  a conver- 
sation which,  to  be  intelligible  to  all, 
would  require  a more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  times  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  books  in  free 
circulation  among  us.  Though  Gregory 
VII  has  been  reproached  by  all  Protest- 
ants, and  by  some  Catholics,  with  an  un- 
due assumption  of  temporal  power,  and  an 
unnecessary  severity  against  Henry  VII 
of  Austria,  it  is  certain  that,  in  his  own 
day,  he  was  charged  by  many  of  his  own 
friends — particularly,  in  Saxony  and  Sua- 
bia — with  too  tender  a regard  for  a mon- 
arch who  violated  his  most  solemn  en- 
gagements the  moment  he  fancied  he 
could  do  so  with  impunity,  and  whose 
court,  already  openly  profligate,  threaten- 
ed to  present  the  appearance  of  an  eastern 
seraglio.  A hasty  glance  at  the  promi- 
nent facts  of  the  dispute,  will  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  to  admire  most  the  digni- 
fied and  Christian  forbearance  of  the  pope, 
whilst  a hope  of  saving  his  adversary  re- 
mained, or  the  unwavering  resolution  he 
displayed,  even  to  death  in  exile,  when 
convinced  that  mercy  to  the  king  would 
be  injustice  to  God.* 

No  sooner  had  Gregory  assumed  the 
tiara  than  he  addressed  letters  to  different 

•The  following  summary  it  extracted  from 
Voigt’s  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  The  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  this  ad- 
mirable work,  it  only  tarpassed  by  the  difficulty 
that  it*  author,  though  a Protestant,  confesses  to 
have  found  in  doiug  justice  to  hit  hero. 


persons,  in  which  he  assures  them  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  unite  with  Henry  in  up- 
holding the  honor  of  the  church  and  the 
imperial  dignity  ; to  accomplish  which  he 
will  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  send- 
ing legates  to  Henry,  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  his  views.  But,  whilst  proffering 
his  love,  he  declares  that,  if  Henry  shall 
venture  to  offer  God  insult  instead  of 
honor,  he  will  not  fail  in  his  duty  to  the  ^ 
divine  head  of  the  church  through  fear  of 
offending  man.  So,  m a letter  to  Rodolph, 
Duke  of  Suabia — who,  at  that  time,  was 
known  to  be  secretly  hostile  to  the  king — 
Gregory  declares,  that  he  entertains  no  ill 
feeling  whatever  for  Henry,  but  simply 
desires  to  do  his  duty. 

There  were  two  evils  which  Gregory 
was  resolved  to  extirpate:  lay  investitures, 
and  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy.  Whilst 
the  power  of  appointing  to  benefices  was 
usurped  by  the  civil  power,  the  emperor 
was  sure  to  fill  the  highest  places  in  his 
gift  with  creatures  of  his  own.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  was,  to  create  two 
classes  of  prelates — one  of  lay,  the  other 
of  ecclesiastical  investiture.  Its  ultimate 
effect  was  to  render  the  church  complete- 
ly dependent  upon  the  state,and  to  change 
and  corrupt  its  very  source  with  the  vary- 
ing vices  of  libertine  despots.  It  was  found 
(and  how  could  it  be  otherwise)  that  the 
proteges  of  the  emperor  studied  only  how 
to  please  him;  and  that,  in  serving  the 
state  and  the  prince,  they  became  indiffer- 
ent to  the  church.  Selected  to  serve  a par- 
ticular purpose,  or  chosen  in  consideration 
of  a valuable  donation,  the  lay  nominee 
had  been  sure  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
he  was  elevated,  or  to  indulge  the  avarice 
or  ambition  which  had  craved  the  appoint- 
ment. It  was  in  attempting  to  remedy 
this  fatal  innovation  that  Gregory  found 
himself  repeatedly  thwarted  by  Henry; 
and  yet  he  has  been  censured  by  those 
who  lament  the  worldliness  of  a portion 
of  the  medieval  clergy,  for  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

After  repeated  provocation,  the  arm  of 
the  pope  is  uplifted  to  strike ; but  Henry, 
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•wed  by  his  menaces,  and  by  an  insur- 
rection in  Saxony,  hastens  to  ayert  the 
blow  by  an  unreserved  submission  and 
the  fairest  promises.  He  confesses,  not 
only  to  have  meddled  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  but  to  have  unjustly  stripped 
chorche8  of  their  pastors — to  have  sold 
them  to  unworthy  objects  polluted  with 
simony,  whose  very  ordination  was  ques- 
tionable—and  implores  the  pope  to  begin 
the  reform  with  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
which  is  in  schism  by  his  fault. 

Gregory  pardons  him^and,  in  1074, 
holds  his  first  council  at  Rome  against 
simony  and  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  Henry,  already 
pressed  by  the  Saxons  and  Thuringians, 
found  himself  threatened  by  Salomon, 
king  of  Hungary.  In  this  emergency  he 
hss  recourse  to  Gregory,  who,  by  an  elo- 
quent letter,  calms  the  indignant  Hunga- 
rian. 

With  the  year  following  the  campaign 
against  Saxony  begins.  This  brave  but  tur- 
bolent  people  had  risen  against  the  towns 
in  possession  of  Henry,  and  burned  the 
magnificent  cathedral  at  Hartzburg.  Here 
again  the  pope  secured  to  the  king  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Soabia,  in  conjunction  with  whom  the 
royal  army  obtains  a decisive  victory  at 
Hohenburg.  But  once  in  security  and 
crowned  with  success,  the  graceless  mon- 
arch forgets  his  submission,  and  exclaims, 
u it  does  not  befit  a hero,  who  has  van- 
quished a warlike  people,  struggling  in 
defence  of  what  they  hold  most  sacred,  to 
bow  humbly  down  before  a priest,  whose 
only  weapon  is  his  tongue!”  Faithless 
to  his  recorded  vow  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, he  nominates  Henry,  canon  of  Ver- 
dun, to  fill  the  see  vacated  by  the  bishop 
of  Liege;  and,  soon  after,  calls  to  the  see 
of  Milan  Theodald,  his  own  chaplain,  in 
place  of  the  murdered  Hertembaud.  Thus 
repeatedly  deceived,  Gregory  must  strike 
at  last,  or  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the 
church  of  God  to  human  weakness. 

It  was  in  the  pause  between  these  new 
indignities  and  the  consecration  of  Hi- 


dolphe  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
that  Father  Omehr  and  Gilbert  rode  slow- 
ly on  toward  the  castle  of  Hers. 

The  conversation  naturally  turned  from 
the  consideration  of  impending  evils,  to 
the  miserable  fend  actually  existing  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hers  and  Slramen. 

“ 1 sincerely  wish  it  were  ended,”  said 
Gilbert,  in  reply  to  a vehement  denuncia- 
tion just  pronounced  by  his  companion— 
“ I could  willingly  forgive  all  the  injuries 
I have  received  at  their  hands,  when  I re- 
member the  kindness  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet.” 

The  priest  looked  quickly  up  in  the 
young  man’s  face,  but  Gilbert  was  gaz- 
ing with  an  abstracted  air  upon  the  blue 
outline  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Constance, 
which  just  began  to  appear  to  the  south. 

“ It  were  far  better,”  he  said,  command- 
ing the  youth’s  attention  by  taking  his 
hand — “ it  were  far  better  to  forgive  them 
when  you  remember  the  prayer  of  your 
dying  Jesus  for  his  persecutors,  than  out 
of  gratitude  to  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  a 
pitying  damsel.” 

Gilbert  made  no  direct  reply,  nor  did 
he  return  the  glance  of  his  friend,  which 
he  well  knew  was  upon  him. 

“I  could  wish,”  he  began,  after  a 
considerable  pause,  “ before  leaving  your 
hospitable  roof,  to  have  expressed  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  my  deep  sense  of  the  in- 
terest she  deigned  to  display  in  my  regard, 
and  which  I fear  has  done  more  to  soften 
my  feelings  towards  her  father,  than  the 
nobler  and  holier  motive  you  have  men- 
tioned.” 

There  was  a humility  in  this  that  pleas- 
ed the  good  missionary  ; but  he  saw  with 
pain  and  uneasiness  the  direction  which 
the  ardent  mind  of  the  youth  was  evi- 
dently taking,  and  instantly  rejoined — 

“ Did  you  know  the  Lady  Margaret 
better  you  would  spare  yourself  that  re- 
gret. In  her  charitable  attention  to  your 
wants,  she  overcame  a natural  repugnance 
to  yourself.  She  would  rather  miss,  than 
receive,  any  return  you  can  make,  and  is. 
always  more  inclined  to  set  a proper  value 
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upon  the  solid  and  eternal  recompense  of 
God,  than  attach  any  importance  to  the 
empty  and  interested  gratitude  of  man.” 

Gilbert’s  eyes  were  bent  again  upon 
the  lake  of  Constance.  They  were  now 
at  the  foot  of  a long,  high  hill,  which 
they  began  to  ascend  in  silence.  Gilbert 
pressed  his  horse  rather  swiftly  up  the 
gradual  ascent,  and  they  soon  gained  the 
summit. 

“ What  is  the  Danube  to  that  splendid 
lake!”  cried  the  mercurial  stripling; — 
“ and  what  is  there  in  all  the  lordship  of 
Stramen  to  vie  with  this!” 

The  view  now  'opened  might  excuse 
his  excitement,  even  in  a less  interested 
person.  The  castle  of  Hers,  though  built 
for  strength,  presented  a very  different 
appearance  from  that  of  Stramen:  its 
outline  was  light  and  graceful,  and  it 
seemed  rather  to  lift  up  than  cumber  the 
tall  hill  that  it  so  elegantly  crowned.  It 
was  situated  upon  the  border  of  the  lake, 
which,  by  Trouvere  and  Troubadour,  in 
song  and  in  verse,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime,  has  been  so  justly  celebrated. 
A few  miles  to  the  south-west  the  mighty 
Rhine  came  tumbling  in;  who,  as  the 
German  poets  say,  scorns  to  mingle  his 
mountain  stream  with  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  lake.  We  will  attempt  no  further 
description,  for  fear  of  spoiling  a finer 
picture,  which  must  already  exist  in  the 
eye  of  the  reader,  created  by  more  skilful 
hands. 

As  the  horsemen  neared  the  castle,  they 
saw  a knight  followed  by  a few  men, 
dashing  down  the  hill.  Gilbert  knew  his 
father,  and  hastened  to  meet  him.  Their 
meeting  was  manly  and  cordial.  The 
baron  stopped  but  to  embrace  his  son, 
and  hastened  to  welcome  Father  Omehr. 
He  dismounted,  and  imprinted  a kiss 
upon  the  old  man’s  still  vigorous  hand. 

“ I should  be  childless  now,”  he  said, 
" but  for  your  kindness — and  you  know 
that  words  would  but  mock  my  feelings.” 

The  tears  in  the  baron’s  eyes  seemed  to 
express  himself  better  than  a long  oration. 

Father  Omehr  only  replied  with  a 


laugh — " you  must  blame  your  son’s  in- 
discretion, and  not  applaud  me!”  Thus 
saved  from  a formal  and  unsatisfactory 
conversation,  the  knight  remounted  his 
horse  and  led  the  way  to  the  castle. 

Upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  half  way  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  lake,  was  a chapel 
built  of  white  stone,  which  had  stood 
there,  according  to  tradition,  from  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Charlemagne,  on  his  second 
expedition  against  the  Saxons.  The  bar- 
on of  Hers  haj  ornamented  and  repaired 
it  with  much  taste  and  at  great  expense, 
until  it  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
circle  of  Suabia  for  its  richness  and  ele- 
gance. It  had  been  dedicated  to  Mary 
the  Morning  Star,  as  appeared  from  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  surmounted 
with  a star,  and  was  called  the  Pilgrims’ 
ChapeL  It  was  in  charge  of  Herman,  a 
priest,  who  had  studied  at  Monte  Cassino 
under  the  Benedictines,  with  Father 
Omehr,  whom  he  loved  like  a brother. 
They  had  spent  the  long  purgation  and 
been  ordained  together;  and,  for  forty 
years,  they  had  labored  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, side  by  side,  yet  seldom  meeting. 
When  they  did  meet,  however,  it  wa* 
with  the  joy  and  chastened  affection 
which  only  the  pure-minded  and  truly 
religious  can  know ; and  they  would  re- 
call  with  tears  of  happiness  the  scenes  of 
other  days — the  splendid  convent,  whose 
church  shone  like  a grotto  of  jewels  and 
precious  stones* — the  learned  and  devout 
monk,  and  the  theological  difficulties  over 
which  they  had  triumphed  hand  in  hand. 

After  taking  some  slight  refreshment, 
(for  the  baron  could  ill  brook  a refusal  of 
his  cheer).  Father  Omehr  left  the  father 
and  son  to  each  other,  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  path  to  the  chapel.  Herman 
had  gone  to  administer  the  last  sacraments 
to  a distant  parishioner.  Father  Omehr 
knelt  down  in  the  chapel  and  awaited  his 
return.  It  did  not  seem  long  before  his 
brother  missionary  enlered  through  the 
sacristy  and  knelt  beside  him.  The  little 
* Digby’a  Agea  of  Faith,  rol.  i,  p.  422. 
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ehapel  was  very  beautiful,  with  its  branch- 
ing pillars,  supporting  clusters  of  angels 
carved  in  stone — the  images  of  the  saints 
served  to  awaken  many  fine  emotions — 
and  the  principal  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
which  the  artist  had  designed  to  represent 
the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Mother  of 
God — gave  an  indescribable  sweetness  to 
that  consecrated  spot : but  more  beautiful 
still,  and  more  acceptable  to  God,  were 
the  two  holy  men  who,  bent  with  age  and 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  a heavenly 
Master,  bowed  down  together  before  the 
altar  of  the  Most  High,  and  for  a time 
forgot  each  other  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  majesty  and  infinite  goodness  of  him 
they  served. 

At  length  they  rose;  and  when  in  the 
open  air  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  hu- 
man love,  which  until  then  had  yielded  to 
a loftier  feeling. 

There  was  a room  in  the  castle  of  Hers 
in  which  Herman  spent  the  hours  not  re- 
quired for  (he  active  duties  of  his  ministry ; 
and  to  this  the  two  friends  retired.  There, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  they  discussed 
topics  of  mutual  interest — compared  the 
condition  of  their  flocks — and  wandered 
back  to  Naples  and  Monte  Cassino.  The 
introduction  of  this  last  subject  seemed  to 
remind  Herman  of  something  he  had  for- 
gotten ; for  he  started  up  and  went  to  a 
shelf,  which  was  filled  with  extracts  he 
had  been  permitted  to  make  from  the  cel- 
ebrated library  of  the  convent,  and  taking 
down  a small  piece  of  parchment,  gave  it 
to  his  companion.  It  was  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  “Salve  Regina,”  a 
hymn  that  is  worth  all  the  epics  ever 
written. 

“ It  was  sent  me  yesterday  across  the 
lake  by  a Benedictine  monk,”  he  said, 
when  Father  Omehr  had  finished  reading, 
and  raised  his  eyes  in  wonder  and  delight. 

“ And  who  has  written  it  ?” 

“ A namesake  of  mine — a Benedictine. 
It  was  not  seen  until  after  his  death,  when 
the  manuscript  was  discovered  in  his  cell. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  is  that  the 
*monk  was  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
Voi*.  VI.— No.  4.  18 


his  piety,  and  had  never  made  any  pre- 
tension to  learning  or  accomplishment.” 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Herman,  his 
friend,  though  deeply  moved  by  that  beau- 
tiful effusion  of  Catholic  piety,  seemed 
not  to  give  the  entire  attention  which  it 
so  eminently  deserved. 

“ Listen!”  he  said,  repeating  the  lines, 
“what  melody!  what  tenderness!  what 
love ! ^ou  certainly  must  feel  its  exalted 
piety?”  he  added,  appealing  to  Father 
Omehr. 

“ I do,  indeed ; but  you  perceive  that  I 
am  disturbed.  In  brief,  then — for  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  say  it  until  now — 
Anno  of  Cologne  is  dead !” 

Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  re- 
vered throughout  Europe  in  the  eleventh 
century  for  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  It  is 
said  of  him  that,  when  others  slept,  he 
rose,  filled  with  a holy  zeal,  and  visited 
many  churches,  carrying  with  him  his 
pious  offerings.  In  the  halls  of  kings, 
6ay8  the  poet  who  celebrates  his  virtues, 
he  sat  with  the  haughtiness  of  the  lion ; 
in  the  but  of  the  peasant,  he  stood  with 
the  humility  of  a lamb.*  So  obnoxious 
was  he  to  the  king,  that  Henry  at  one 
time  assaulted  him  sword  in  hand  ; and 
he  was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a roonk.f  Alone,  he  founded 
five  monasteries,  including  that  of  Sieg- 
berg,  his  favorite  residence,  where  he 
died,  and  where  his  tomb  was  long  point- 
ed out  to  the  traveller.  He  was  said  to 
have  emitted  a light,  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  which  spread  around  like  the 
lustre  of  a precious  stone  in  a ring  of 
gold. 

“ O God,  the  giver  of  all!”  exclaimed 
Herman,  after  a pause,  “ in  taking  him 
to  thy  self  do  not  leave  us  desolate!” 

Father  Omehr  then  described  the  fear- 
ful ulcers  which  had  tormented  his  body, 
and  the  celestial  visions  and  brilliant  ap- 
paritions that  delighted  his  soul  and  fore- 
shadowed the  bliss  awaiting  him  in  the 
life  to  come. 

• Voight,  vol.  ii,  p.  94. 
t Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  160. 
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" But  let  us  not  weep  for  him  whose 
epitaph  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  whose  soul  is  in 
the  hand  of  God !”  said  the  pious  chap- 
lain of  Hers,  grasping  the  hand  of  his 
friend. 

" Not  for  him  I weep,”  was  the  reply ; 
" nor  yet  for  the  bereaved  people  of  Co- 
logne.” The  missionary  paused,  unable 
to  proceed,  and  then  hurriedly  exclaimed, 
"who  is  to  be  his  successor?  Who  is 
to  appoint  him? — Gregory  the  VII  or 
Henry  of  Austria?” 

"He  will  not  dare!”  ejaculated  the 
other,  who  not  until  this  moment  clearly 
understood  his  more  keen-sighted  friend. 

" He  who  has  dared  to  fill  the  sees  of 
Liege  and  Milan  may  not  scruple  to  pol- 
lute the  see  of  Cologne ! But  let  us  pray 
and  hope ; for  suffer  what  we  may,  we 
cannot  be  conquered.” 

This  long  interview  was  here  termina- 
ted by  the  bell  of  the  Benedicite,#  sum- 
moning to  dinner.  The  baron  of  Hers 
was  noted  for  his  fine  person  and  polished 
address,  and  saluted  them  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  politeness  as  they  entered 
the  dining  room.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  the  group  who  seemed  at  ease ; for  the 
two  missionaries  could  not  forget  the 
death  of  Anno — and  Gilbert,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  had  lost  his  sprightliness. 

"I  fear,”  said  the  knight  to  Father 
Omehr,  "that  you  have  half  made  a trai- 
tor of  Gilbert,  for  he  will  no  longer  let  me 
abuse  my  friends  at  Stramen,  but  sides 
with  them  against  me.  It  is  hard  to  fight 
our  battles  all  alone,  and  against  our 
friends,  after  forty.” 

" The  Lady  Margaret,  who  dressed  his 
wound,  must  be  blamed — not  I,”  replied 
the  priest. 

The  handsome  face  of  the  baron  of 
Hers,  in  an  instant,  became  black  as 
night,  and  as  quickly  recovered  its  former 
mildness ; but  the  change,  apparently,  was 
not  noticed  by  him  who  had  caused  it 

" I have  heard,”  resumed  the  knight, 

• Digby's  Age*  of  Faith,  rol.  i,  p.  29.  The 
bell  of  the  Benedicite  was  rung  before  each  meal. 


in  a careless  tone,  " that  the  young  lady 
possesses  much  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
beauty ; and  is  wise  enough  to  prefer  the 
cloister  to  the  court” 

" You  have  not  been  misinformed;  yet 
her  health  is  so  feeble,  that  the  grave 
will  probably  anticipate  her  choice  of 
either.” 

It  was  not  nntil  the  close  of  the  meal 
that  the  lord  of  Here  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
from  that  time,  until  they  rose,  the  conver- 
sation turned  wholly  upon  the  venerated 
and  saintly  prelate. 

Towards  sunset  they  descended  the  hill 
and  walked  along  the  picturesque  beaks 
of  the  lake.  The  noble  sheet  of  water 
stretched  away  to  the  south  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  burnished  by  the  sun  and 
forming  part  of  the  horizon. 

"This  lake  of  ours,”  said  the  baron, 
has  obtained  a reputation  which  the  best 
man  cannot  expect — and,  indeed,  would 
not  desire : no  one  has  ever  breathed  a 
word  against  it.” 

" There  is  a boat!”  interposed  Gilbert, 
pointing  to  a speck  in  the  distance,  which 
his  father  discovered  after  a long  search, 
and  was  invisible  to  their  two  older  com- 
panions. They  stood  in  the  shadow' of 
some  trees,  and  watched  the  object  as  it 
increased  in  size  and  gradually  assumed 
the  undeniable  outline  of  a boat.  Itcaine 
from  the  direction  of  Zurich,  and  pointed 
directly  to  the  castle.  As  it  neared,  they 
could  distinguish  four  stout  rowers  and 
a person  seated  in  the  stern.  With  in- 
creased speed  it  seemed — for  it  was  oow 
within  hailing  distance — the  boat  darted 
straight  to  where  they  were  standing;  and, 
before  it  was  made  fast,  the  gentleman  in 
the  stern  sprang  ashore  and,  removing 
the  cloak  in  which  he  had  been  envelop- 
ed, discovered  the  princely  features  of 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia. 

Rodolph  was  descended  from  the  counts 
of  Hapsburg,  on  the  father’s  side— and 
on  the  mother’s,  from  the  illustrious  fami- 
ly of  Otto  the  great.*  He  was  styled  king 
* Voigt,  vol.  i,  p.  824. 
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of  Arles,  and  resided  for  the  most  part  at 
Zurich.  He  was  connected  with  Henry 
of  Austria  by  a double  tie:  Matilda,  his 
first  wife,  having  been  the  sister  of  the 
king,  and  Adelaide,  to  whom  he  was  then 
married,  being  the  sister  of  the  queen. 
But,  though  thus  allied  to  Henry,  he  nei- 
ther loved  nor  respected  him.  Once,  in- 
deed, the  emperor  had  summoned  him  to 
court,  on  the  charge  of  entertaining  pro- 
jects hostile  to  the  house  of  Franconia ; 
but  Rodolph,  well  knowing  the  treacher- 
ous character  of  the  monarch,  and  always 
a hero,  boldly  refused,  preferring  the  for- 
tune of  arms  to  the  fate  of  an  investiga- 
tion. Subsequently,  tilled  with  horror  at 
the  impiety  of  the  Saxons  in  burning  the 
cathedral  at  Harlzburg,  hallowed  by  nu- 
merous relics  and  filled  with  the  rich 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  he  had  united 
with  Henry  to  chastise  their  sacrilege. 
At  the  battle  of  Hohenburg,  in  the  van — 
the  privilege  of  Suabia — he  distinguished 
himself  above  all  others  by  his  impetuous 
valor,  and  only  left  the  field  covered  with 
wounds.  Rodolph  was  equally  remarka- 
ble for  the  size  and  beauty  of  his  person 
and  the  elevation  of  his  soul.  The  Teu- 
tonic Antiquities  contain  many  songs  of 
the  Minnesingers,  in  which  he  is  invested 
with  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  body  that  can  adorn  the  knight: 
but  one  fault  is  imputed  to  him — ambition. 
His  subjects  almost  worshipped  him ; and 
his  power  is  said  to  have  been  built  upon 
their  hearts.  So  conspicuous  was  he 
among  his  brother  dukes,  that,  at  the  diet 
of  Gerstungen,  in  1073,  he  had  been  of- 
fered the  imperial  crown  ; but  he  declined 
it  unless  awarded  by  the  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  the  confederation. 

Between  him  and  the  baron  of  Hers  a 
close  friendship  of  long  standing  had  ex- 
isted, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
baron’s  refusal  to  accompany  him  the 
preceding  year  in  the  expedition  against 
Saxony.  This  refusal  had  been  dictated 
by  the  knight’s  invincible  repugnance  to 
Henry,  and  by  the  politic  motive  of  con- 
ciliating all  who  opposed  the  emperor. 


Since  the  battle  of  Hohenburg  they  had 
not  met 

After  receiving  the  formal  salutation 
due  to  his  rank,  Rodolph  cordially  em- 
braced the  lord  of  Hers  and  extended  his 
regards  to  Gilbert,  who  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  hero  of  Hohenburg. 

“ But  for  your  father’s  obstinacy,”  he 
said  to  the  youth,  " you  would  now  be  a 
knight.  But  I will  see  you  win  your 
spurs  yet.” 

The  greetings  over,  they  all  began  to 
ascend  the  hill.  The  duke  would  not 
pass  the  chapel  without  entering.  The 
pavement  upon  which  they  knelt  had 
been  worked  with  many  a rich  and  curi- 
ous device ; but  time  and  the  knees  of  the 
faithful  had  worn  away  most  of  the  finest 
tracery.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  col- 
umns still  remained  this  fragment  of  an 
inscription : 

“ Hoc  pavimentum feci 

ductus  amore  Dei.” 

This  was  the  spot  on  which  the  Duke 
loved  to  kileel.  Before  rising,  he  drew 
from  under  his  robe  a golden  chalice  and 
gave  it  to  Herman,  who  was  beside  him. 
The  priest  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
sanctuary. 

“ I would  almost  give  the  decade  of 
Jura,”  exclaimed  Rodolph,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  castle  gate,  “ to  know  who 
made  that  superb  pavement!” 

“ It  resembles  more  the  pavement  of  a 
cathedral  than  the  simple  floor  of  a cha- 
pel,” said  Father  Omehr.  “ I wish  we 
had  such  an  one  to  our  little  church  at 
Stramen.” 

“ Trust  that  to  your  successor,”  replied 
the  Duke,  “you  have  given  him  the 
walls,  the  pillars,  the  windows  and  the 
roof,  and  are  well  entitled  to  a pavement 
and  alabaster  altar  at  his  hands.” 

They  were  now  at  the  gate,  into  which 
were  cut  two  niches  containing  statues  of 
SS.  Victor  and  Apollinare.  The  bars 
which  yielded  to  every  stranger  and  to 
every  peasant  flew  open  before  the  high 
born  group,  and  the  almoner,  as  he  re- 
cognised the  duke,  bent  his  knee  in 
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reverence.  They  mounted  a heavy  flight 
of  stairs,  and,  traversing  an  arched  gal- 
lery, were  ushered  into  the  principal 
hall.  This  large  room  was  hung  with 
solemn  tapestry,  reaching  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  floor.  The  characteristic  piety 
of  these  ages  displayed  itself  in  the  beau- 
tiful recesses  in  the  walls,  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  holy  water,  and  in  the  de- 
vices upon  the  floor  and  ceiling,  which 
always  conveyed  some  pious  meaning. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  lords 
of  Hers,  or  filled  up  with  heraldic 
blazonry. 

In  the  cathedral  or  in  the  castle,  in  the 
monastery  or  in  the  chapel,  durability 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  architect. 
It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  the  age  con- 
trived to  combine  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  greatest  elegance ; but  durability 
was  the  great  end.  The  pious  men  of 
the  middle  ages  did  not  erect  mere  shells, 
which,  though  sufficient  for  their  own 
brief  lives,  would  crumble  over  their  pos- 
terity ; but,  with  a charity  of  which  Pro- 
testantism is  unhappily  ignorant,  looked 
to  the  wants  of  future  generations.  For 
this  reason  it  is  unfair  to  estimate,  as 
Cobbelt  does  in  his  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  population  of  England  from 
the  size  of  her  churches.  Catholics  in 
the  ages  of  faith  built  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  for  posterity ; and  the  monk 
who  sketched  the  ground  line  of  the  cathe- 
dral did  not  regulate  its  extent  by  what 
was  the  population  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  by  what  would  be.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  church  that  built  the 
town — not  the  town  the  church.  The 
selfishness  of  Protestantism  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  Catholicity  are  thus  striking- 
ly displayed  in  their  architecture.  And, 
then,  there  was  a reliance  upon  posterity 
which  is  neither  felt  nor  warranted  now. 
Thus,  in  the  minor  church  of  the  Nativi- 
ty in  the  lordship  of  Stramen,  which  had 
been  designed  by  Father  Omehr,  and 
which  had  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the 
>nv,  the  missionary  had  conceived  it 


upon  a scale  to  which  his  present  means 
were  insufficient,  but  to  which  the  charity 
of  another  generation  would  be  adequate. 
This  was  always  the  case  with  the  cathe- 
drals. Even  the  castles  themselves  had 
so  many  rooms  set  apart  for  recluses  and 
wanderers,  that  it  was  easy  to  convert 
them  into  monasteries  ; and  the  castle  of 
Hers,  with  very  little  alteration,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  convent 

Rodolph  was  about  to  throw  himself 
into  one  of  the  large  high-back  chairs  of 
state ; but  yielding  a graceful  respect  to 
the  aged  priests,  he  motioned  them  to  be 
seated  and  placed  himself  between  them. 

“ You  are  rather  pale,  my  lord  duke, 
from  your  wounds,”  said  the  baron,  as 
an  attendant  entered  with  some  wine 
cups — “ and  I beg  you  to  accept  from  my 
son  a draught  of  the  vintage  you  used  to 
relish !” 

Rodolph  received  the  goblet  from  the 
youth,  and  replied  as  he  raised  it  to  his 
lips — “ How  I missed  you  at  Hohen- 
burg ! ” 

“ 1 would  have  given  my  lordship,” 
returned  the  baron,  “to  have  seen  you  out- 
stripping all  the  chivalry  of  Austria,  and 
charging  where  none  dared  to  follow  1” 

“My  fair  cousin,  the  margrave  Udo, 
would  have  atoned  for  the  thrust  at  my 
face,  which  made  me  see  more  stars  than 
were  ever  created,  had  you  been  at  my 
side.” 

“ But  to  aid  yon  was  to  assist  Henry ; 
and  I was  loth  to  break  our  league  with 
Saxony.” 

u That  league  was  merely  defensive, 
and  they  broke  it  by  aggression  and  sac- 
rilege.” 

“ But  we  could  not  punish  their  crime 
without  strengthening  the  power  of  that 
greater  criminal,  the  emperor.” 

“ You  acted  uncharitably,”  said  the 
duke;  “but  you  judged  aright,  and  I 
have  forgiven  you.” 

“For  which,  my  liege,”  replied  the 
baron,  “ I cannot  be  too  grateful !” 

“ Listen  1”  continued  the  king  of  Arles: 
“ ye  true  pastors  of  the  church  of  God, 
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and  you  Albert  of  Hers,  that  Henry  of 
Austria  has  nominated  a successor  to 
Anno  of  Cologne !” 

At  this  announcement  Herman  and  the 
knight  sprang  to  their  feet,  whilst  their 
looks  expressed  their  horror  and  surprise. 
Hut  Father  Omehr  kept  his  seat,  and  said 
calmly — 

“Will  your  highness  inform  us  more 
fully  ?” 

The  duke  resumed:  “A  messenger,  post 
baste  from  Goslar,  brought  me  the  news 
this  morning  at  Zurich.  Henry  refused  to 
meet  the  pope  in  council  to  take  measures 
for  the  purification  of  Milan,  Firmano, 
and  Spoleto,  and  has  thus  replied  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication.  The  nominee 
is  Hidolph,  who  is  attached  to  his  own 
chapel,  a man  of  no  merit  whatever,  but 
devoted  to  the  emperor ; and  whose  prin- 
cipal endeavor  it  has  been,  to  remedy  by 
art  the  unprepossessing  exterior  which 
nature  has  given  him.” 

“ I know  him,”  said  Father  Omehr. — 
“ Is  he  yet  consecrated  ?” 

“No!  All  Germany  is  indignant  at 
the  choice,  and  the  people  of  Cologne  are 
imploring  the  monarch  to  make  another 
appointment.” 

“ It  will  serve  but  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation,” said  the  priest  of  Stramen. 

“What  remains  to  his  holiness?”  in- 
quired Rodolph. 

Slowly  and  solemnly  the  missionary 
pronounced  the  single  word — 

“ Excommunication!” 

18* 


“ Henry  is  preparing  for  it!”  exclaim- 
ed the  duke,  rising  and  addressing  the 
lord  of  Hers;  “he  convened  at  Goslar 
all  who  respected  his  summons — among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Bohemia : and  he 
has  liberated  Otto  of  Nordheim,  my  ad- 
versary at  Hohenburg,  and  received  him 
into  his  most  secret  councils.  It  must 
come,  my  friend !”  he  added,  grasping  the 
baron’s  hand — “we  shall  not  be  separa- 
ted here;  and,  if  I mistake  not,  we  have 
in  Gilbert  one  who  is  not  to  be  awed  by 
the  lion  of  Franconia!” 

Father  Omehr  beheld  with  sorrow  the 
meaning  glances  of  the  proud  nobles  as 
they  eagerly  joined  hands;  and  he  read 
in  the  animated  features  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenburg  that  the  impending  excom- 
munication would  be  the  signal  for  a re- 
volt He  rose,  and,  exchanging  a few 
words  in  an  under  tone  with  Herman, 
explained  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
returning  at  once  to  the  castle  of  Stramen. 

“ I will  accompany  you,”  said  the 
duke,  “ if  you  will  delay  your  departure 
a few  minutes.” 

“ Father  Omehr  expressed  his  assent 
and  retired  to  the  chapel  with  Herman, 
leaving  the  two  knights  in  close  converse. 
Gilbert  ran  to  order  the  best  horse  for  the 
duke,  and  to  see  that  his  venerable  bene- 
factor should  want  nothing  to  carry  him 
safely  over  the  intervening  hills.  After 
exchanging  many  kind  adieus,  Rodolph 
and  the  missionary,  near  the  close  of  twi- 
light, started  for  the  castle  of  Stramen. 
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HE  celebrated  Usher, Pro-  j 
testant  archbishop  of  Ar-  | 
magh,  a mao  of  learning,  | 
but  whose  character  was 
disfigured  by  his  duplicity 
and  hostility  to  the  Cath- 
olic church,  perceiving 
that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be  induced, 
either  by  promises  or  threats,  to  renounce 
their  ancient  faith,  flattered  himself  that 
he  would  succeed  in  withdrawing  them 
from  it,  by  openly  declaring  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  papal  supremacy  was  a 
novelty,  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the 
English  when  they  first  conquered  the 
country ; that,  before  this  period,  the  Irish 
church  had  never  acknowledged  any  de- 
pendence upon  Rome — but,  like  the  mod- 
ern church  of  England,  had  been  complete 
in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  the  other 
churches  of  Christendom.  Many  other  j 
Protestant  writers  have  loudly  reechoed 
this  opinion,  among  whom  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  Mantova,f  bishop  of 
Down  and  Conner;  and,  more  recently, 
Mr.  Palraer4  the  learned  professor  of  Ox- 
ford. These  writers,  it  seems,  advanced 
this  absurd  opinion  in  the  hope  of  deriv- 
ing some  support  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
times  of  war  and  persecution,  together 
with  other  causes,  have  involved  the  bis-  , 
tory  of  Ireland.  But  they  have  vainly  i 
endeavored  to  escape  the  light  of  truth : 
for  it  can  be  proved  by  direct  and  the 
clearest  evidence,  as  well  as  by  indirect 
arguments  drawn  from  the  communion 

* From  m discourse  of  Mgr.  Cullen,  published 
in  the  Annaii  MU  Scienzt  Rdigiote. 

t Ecclesiastic*!  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  p.  3, 
where  be  says  that  the  church  in  that  dountry 
was  independent  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

century.  t Ibid.  p.  72. 


of  the  Irish  with  other  Christian  churches, 
that  they  always  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
papal  supremacy.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Ireland  is  indebted 
to  St  Patrick  for  the  glorious  light  of  tbe 
Gospel,  and  for  having  dispelled  from  its 
borders  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
paganism.  But  from  whom  did  St.  Pat- 
rick receive  his  mission  ? Had  he  any 
relations  with  Rome?  Did  be  teach  his 
spiritual  children  the  doctrine  of  the  papal 
supremacy  ? These  questions  are  plainly 
answered  by  his  life  and  actions.  After 
his  elevation  to  the  priesthood,  when  he 
conceived  the  generous  and  holy  design 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  conversion  of  a 
people,  among  whom  he  had  suffered 
while  a youth  all  the  hardships  of  slave- 
ry, his  first  step  was  to  solicit  the  appro- 
bation and  sanction  of  St.  Celestine,  who 
was  then  seated  in  the  chair  of  Peter. 
All  the  old  chronicles  of  Ireland — all  the 
ancient  biographies  of  St.  Patrick,  as  that 
of  Probus  and  others — are  unanimous  on 
this  point.  It  is  also  distinctly  made 
known  to  us  by  the  great  St.  Coluinban, 
in  his  letter  to  Boniface  IV,  which  we 
shall  presently  quote.  Henry  of  Auxerre 
relates  the  same  fact,  more  particularly, 
in  his  life  of  St.  German.  “Patrick,” 
he  says,  “was  referred  to  Celestine  by 
German,  who  sent  his  priest  Segetius 
with  him,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  holy 
see  with  his  distinguished  merit.  Having 
received  tbe  approbation  of  the  pope,  and 
after  being  clothed  with  the  necessary 
powers,  and  strengthened  with  the  bene- 
diction of  his  holiness,  he  departed  for  the 
shores  of  Ireland.”  The  author  whom 
we  have  just  quoted  was  a disciple  of 

* See  tbe  ehurch  histories  of  Lanigmn  and  fi- 
re w,  and  Rock’*  Letter  to  Lord  Jobs  Miners. 
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Iona,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  the  direction  of  schools  in 
France  under  Charles  the  bald,  and  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Angouleme.  He 
also  met  with  many  other  Irishmen  who 
were  in  France  at  that  period ; and,  con- 
sequently, he  enjoyed  the  most  ample 
facilities  for  obtaining  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  church  and  of  St. 
Patrick’s  history.  After  such  formal  tes- 
timony, who  can  deny  that  Ireland  is  in- 
debted to  the  holy  see  for  the  services  of 
her  great  apostle? 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  assertion  of  Ledwich,  and  some  other 
Protestant  antiquaries,  who  contend  that 
the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland 
came  from  Greece,  and  introduced  into 
that  country  their  own  views  of  ecclesi- 
astical independence.  In  the  first  place, 
this  hypothesis  is  a mere  dream,  without 
the  slightest  foundation  in  history:  and, 
then,  we  might  well  ask,  where  was  the 
Greek  church  in  the  fifth  century  that  did 
not  plainly  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 
the  holy  see?  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  de- 
rived his  mission  from  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  and  commenced  his  apostolic 
labors  with  their  sanction  and  benedic- 
tion. It  was  this  blessing  that  gave 
efficiency  to  his  efforts,  and  crowned  his 
zeal  with  such  a rich  harvest  of  souls. 
Without  this  he  would  have  toiled  in 
vain ; his  words  would  have  been  so 
many  ineffectual  sounds,  like  those  of  the 
numerous  Protestant  missionaries,  who 
travel  over  the  world  without  being  sent, 
without  the  true  spirit  of  the  aposileship; 
who  succeed,  peihaps,  in  seducing  some 
loose  Catholic  from  the  faith,  but  are  to- 
tally unable  to  establish  among  heathen 
nations  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
Devoid  of  faith  themselves,  shut  out  from 
the  brilliant  rays  of  truth,  unvivified  by 
the  spiritual  fountains  of  the  church,  how 
can  they  impart  to  others  that  light  and 
life  which  they  have  need  of?  “ Divide 
the  ray  from  the  sun/’  says  St.  Cyprian, 
“ and  there  is  no  longer  any  light : sepa- 
rate the  branch  from  the  tree,  and  it  ceases 


to  be  fruitful : cut  off  the  stream  from  its 
source,  and  it  will  dry  up.”* 

St.  Patrick  not  only  received  his  mission 
and  jurisdiction  from  the  pope — he  im- 
pressed upon  his  spiritual  children,  whom 
he  had  begotten  in  Christ,  that  duty  of  obe- 
dience and  filial  devotion  which  the  holy 
see,  in  virtue  of  its  divine  institution,  had 
a right  to  expect.  With  this  view,  it  was 
decreed  in  a synod  which  he  held,  that 
difficult  questions  which  might  arise  in 
the  course  of  time  should  be  referred  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.  Si  qua  quastiones  in  hac 
insula  orianlur , ad  sedem  apostolicam  reft - 
ronttir.f  This  canon  has  been  mentioned 
by  Ware  and  the  learned  Benedictine 
Dachery,  and  is  found  also  in  the  differ- 
ent collections  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 
St.  Cummian,  an  Irish  writer  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  cites  another  similar  decree, 
which  he  attributes  to  an  ancient  synod, 
and  which  indicates  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Irish  church.  Ut  si  qua  causa 
fuerint  major  ts,  juxta  decrelum  synodicum , 
ad  caput  urbium  tint  rtferenda.% 

Usher  mentions  another  canon  of  the 
church  of  Armagh,  which,  although  not 
enacted  by  St.  Patrick,  is  of  an  ancient 
date,  and  shows  the  tradition  which  the 
saint  committed  to  his  church.  Quacum- 
que  causa  difficilis  cxorta  fuerit , atque  ignota 
cunctii  Scolorum  gentium  judiciit,  ad  cathe - 
dram  archiepiscopi  Hibcmensium  tst  refe- 
renda. Si  veto  m Ula  facile  sanari  non 
polerit  talis  causa , ad  sedem  apostolicam  de- 
crcvimus  esse  mitt  end  am,  id  tst,  ad  Petri 
cathedram  habentem  auctoritatem  urbis  Ro- 
ma. $ That  the  Irish  church,  in  fine,  on 
this  and  every  other  point,  was  in  har- 

* De  Unit.  Eccl. 

f Lanigan,  yoI.  ii,  p.  388 — •*  If  any  questions 
arise  in  this  island,  let  them  he  referred  to  the 
apostolic  see.” 

t Usher,  Syl.  Yet.  Epist.  Hibern.,  p.  17 — *•  If 
any  grare  causes  occur,  let  them,  according  to 
synodical  decrees,  be  referred  to  the  chief  city.” 

$ “ If  any  difficult  ease  occur,  not  understood 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  Irish  pepple,  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Irelaod.  But 
if  the  case  cannot  easily  be  settled  there,  we  de- 
cree that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  apostolic 
see — that  is,  the  chair  of  Peter,  which  nas  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Home.”— Lanigan,  p . 39. 
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raony  with  the  teaching  of  other  churches 
appears  still  further  from  ancient  collec- 
tions of  canons  that  have  reached  us. 
Theiner,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  canons 
and  decretals,  page  278,  refers  to  two  of 
these  collections — one  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  the  other  in  the  Val- 
licellian,  and  which  contain  many  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  Irish  writers,  as 
well  as  various  decretals  of  popes.  But 
it  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  first  apostle  nf  Ireland  and  the  fathers 
of  the  councils  which  were  held  by  him, 
or  shortly  after  his  time,  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
holy  see,  and  its  possession  of  supreme 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  was  transmit- 
ted to  his  disciples,  who  always  had  re- 
course to  the  chair  of  Peter  for  the  removal 
of  their  doubts  and  difficulties.  Of  this 
the  life  of  St.  Colurnban  furnishes  a re- 
markable instance.  After  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  France, 
where  he  edified  all  by  the  splendor  of  his 
virtues,  a controversy  arose  between  him 
and  certain  bishops  regarding  the  time  of 
celebrating  Easter.  St.  Colurnban  adhered 
to  an  erroneous  computation  which  he 
had  learned  in  Ireland,  while  they  con- 
tended for  the  practice  observed  at  Rome. 
Bui  how  did  St.  Colurnban  act  in  this 
case?  In  whom  did  he  believe  the  right 
of  settling  the  question  to  reside?  In  no 
other  than  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  ad- 
dressed two  letters  to  St  Gregory  the 
great,  laying  before  him  his  views,  and 
requesting  his  authorization  to  follow 
without  molestation  the  usages  of  his 
own  country.  Colurnban  had  not  the 
consolation  of  receiving  an  answer  from 
his  holiness,  for,  having  heard  that  the 
impious  Brunehault  had  a design  upon 
his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  mon- 
astery and  to  fly  from  France.  Some 
lime  after  this  he  visited  the  more  hospi- 
table soil  of  Italy,  and  continued  the  mo- 
nastic life  at  Bobbio.#  But  here  he  met 

* St.  Colurnban  was  the  founder  of  the  celebra- 
ted monaster/  of  Bobbio. 


with  new  difficulties,  the  question  of  the 
Three  Chapters  being  at  that  time  warmly 
discussed  in  Lombardy,  and  the  faithful 
very  much  divided  upon  the  subject*  To 
put  an  end  to  these  dissensions,  and  to 
obtain  a safe  rule  for  guidance,  St.  Co- 
lumban  deemed  it  necessary  again  to  con- 
sult the  successor  of  Peter.  The  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  is  still  extant,f  is  a striking  monu- 
ment of  Ireland’s  ancient  faith.  No  title 
of  honor,  no  prerogative  of  jurisdiction, 
does  he  withhold  from  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. He  calls  him  the  illustrious  head  of 
all  the  churches,  and  the  pastor  of  pastors, 
declaring  also  that  he  is  the  only  hope  of 
the  faithful,  while  he  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  settling  the  difficulties  which 
then  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church. 
In  thus  recognising  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  exhibits  the  faith 
I of  himself  and  his  countrymen ; for  he  tells 
I us  that  although  they  were  situated  at  a 
j great  distance,  they  were  always  faith- 
j fully  attached  to  the  holy  see,  from  which 
they  had  received  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  that  they  had  never  suffered  the  con- 
tagion of  heresy  to  introduce  itself  among 
them.  “ JYullua  hoereticus,  ntdhu  Judaeus, 
nulliis  schismoticus  foil  (apud  nos):  sed 
Jides,  sicut  a vobis  primum , sanctorum  sci- 
licet apostolorum  successor  Urns  f tradita  est, 
inconcussa  tenet ur.  . . . JYos  cnitn  ut  ante 
dixi,  devincti  sutmts  cathedrae  Petri;  licet 
enim  Roma  magna  est  et  vulgata,  prr  istam 

CATHEDRAM  TAMTUM  APUD  NOS  EST  MAGNA 

et  clara.” J What  he  then  asserted  of 
Ireland’s  freedom  from  the  abetting  of 
heresy,  may  be  said  of  her  to  the  present 
day  ; for  she  has  given  birth  to  no  here- 
siarch,  to  none  of  those  authors  or  patrons 

* The  Three  Chapters  were  three  work*  con- 
demned iu  the  second  council  of  Constantinople, 
as  being  favorable  to  the  Nestorian  heresy. 

f Gallandi,  Bibl.  PP.  t.  XII,  p.  319;  and  else- 
where. 

t **  Among-  us  there  has  been  no  heretic,  no 
Jew,  no  schismatic : but  the  faith,  which  was 
first  delivered  by  you,  the  successors  of  the  holy 

apostles,  is  firmly  maintained For,  as  I 

have  already  said,  we  are  bound  to  the  chair  of 
Peter.  Rome,  indeed,  is  great  and  celebrated; 
but  with  us  the  chair  of  Peter  atone  renders  it 
great  and  illustrious .” 
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of  error  that  in  modern  times  have  in- 
fested all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
He  tells  us  that  she  received  the  faith 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  al- 
ways closely  united  with  it;  thus  con- 
firming what  we  have  said  about  the 
mission  of  St.  Patrick  from  Pope  Celes- 
tine.  In  short,  he  speaks  so  plainly  of 
the  high  rank  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontifiT,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  quote 
a writer  who  could  be  compared  with 
him  in  this  respect.  But  St.  Columban, 
when  he  left  Ireland,  was  of  mature  age, 
and  had  a number  of  monks  under  his 
direction : he  uttered  his  opinions  freely 
in  all  his  writings,  and  was  moreover 
much  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his 
own  country;  circumstances  which  im- 
part considerable  weight  to  his  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  Irish  church. 
There  can  be  no  douht  that  the  sentiments 
which  he  held  on  the  subject  of  the  Ro- 
man primacy,  were  those  also  of  the  mon- 
asteries over  which  he  presided,  and  of 
which  he  was  considered  the  brightest  or- 
nament; and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
declarations  of  the  saint  as  we  have  cited 
them,  without  being  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  papal  supremacy  had, 
from  the  very  remotest  period,  been  held 
by  the  Irish  people. 

About  the  time  of  Columban,  and,  more 
particularly,  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Au- 
gustin and  his  companions  in  England,  a 
controversy  arose  respecting  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  of  Easter  should  be 
celebrated,  and  the  history  of  this  contro- 
versy furrfishes  additional  evidences  of  the 
exercise  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  of 
the  respectful  submission  with  whieh  the 
Irish  people  received  its  decisions.  Ven- 
erable Bede  informs  us,  that  Pope  Hono- 
rius  addressed  a letter  to  them,  urging 
them  to  conform  to  the  general  practice 
of  the  church : and  we  learn  from  the 
same  historian,  that  Pope  John  also  wrote 
, to  the  Irish  people  on  the  same  subject. 
The  letter  of  the  last  mentioned  pontifiT  was 
in  answer  to  an  application  made  to  the 
holy  see  by  Tumman,  archbishop  of  Ar- 


magh,and  other  bishops,  who  did  not  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  Rome  in  the  decision 
of  this  question.  The  intervention  of  the 
pope  was  not  unavailing.  In  this,  as  in 
a multitude  of  other  cases,  it  exemplifies 
the  advantage  of  a supreme  authority  for 
healing  the  wounds  of  discord,  and  pre- 
venting the  unhappy  effects  of  schism. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Bede,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  had  the  south  of  Ireland  listened 
to  the  admonition  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
and  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  west- 
ern church  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  Different  synods  were  held  in 
Ireland  to  render  this  uniformity  of  disci- 
pline general  throughout  the  country. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  held  at  Leigh- 
lin  declared  unanimously  that  they  had 
been  taught  by  their  predecessors,  to  re- 
ceive with  humility  the  usages  and  ob- 
servances that  came  to  them  from  the 
fountain  head  of  their  spiritual  good.  Ut 
meliora  et  potiora  probata  a fonle  baptismi 
nostri  et  sapicntuz  et  successoribus  apostolo - 
rum  Domini  detata  sine  scruptdo  humiliter 
turner  emus. 

When  at  a subsequent  period  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  disturbed,  what  means 
were  adopted  by  the  Irish  prelates  to  re- 
store it?  They  decreed  that,  according 
to  the  synodical  statutes,  a commission 
consisting  of  wise  and  humble  men  should 
be  despatched  to  the  holy  see,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  its  instructions — like 
children  approaching  their  mother  for  ad- 
vice: tanquam  nati  ad  matrem.*  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  affectionate  regard 
which  the  Irish  bishops  expressed  for  the 
chair  of  Peter.  The*  deputation  which 
they  sent  to  Rome  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years,  and  had  the  effect  of 
settling  the  disputed  question.  In  this 
way  was  amicably  terminated  a contro- 
versy which  had  produced  no  little  excite- 
ment in  the  church,  and  had  threatened 
at  one  time  to  result  in  the  most  serious 
consequences. 

Despite  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the 
above  mentioned  facts,  in  favor  of  the 

* Aped  Usher,  Syl.  Vet.  Epist.  Hibera.,  p.  23. 
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papal  supremacy,  Protestant  writers  have 
not  failed  to  present  a distorted  view  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
doctrine  in  question.  Some  among  them 
have  asserted,  that  the  Irish  clergy  and 
the  missionaries  from  Rome  were  entirely 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  did  not 
agree  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith. 
But  this,  as  we  have  shown  and  will 
further  prove,  is  unsupported  by  history. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  questions  dis- 
cussed by  the  missionaries  were  agitated 
with  considerable  warmth,  and  much  ex- 
citement was  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
disputants.  But  what  was  the  cause  of 
their  difference?  Did  they  disagree  on 
the  subject  of  faith?  Were  the  Roman 
missionaries  repulsed  as  intruders,  or  as 
if  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  not  the  power 
to  send  them  on  an  embassy  to  Ireland? 
By  no  means.  The  dispute  related  only  to 
points  of  discipline,  particularly  to  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter*  and  to  the  form  of  the 
clerical  tonsure.  In  all  other  matters  they 
were  of  the  same  sentiment,  and  through- 
out the  whole  excitement  of  the  contro- 
versy they  never  charged  each  other  with 
errors  of  doctrine;  nor  did  they  break,  in 
any  way,  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion. This  appears  clearly  from  the 
venerable  Bede,  who  tells  us,  that  during 
the  life  of'Aidan,  the  Irish  apostle  of 
Northumbria,  the  paschal  controversy  was 
“ patiently  tolerated  by  all and,  also, 
that  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  by  all 
who  differed  with  him  in  opinion  on  that 
subject,  principally  by  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries : **  nec  solum  a mediocribus , verum 
ab  ipsis  quoque  epistopis,  Honorio  Cantua- 
riorum,  et  Felice  Orientalium  Jlnglorum 
venerationi  habitus  est.”f  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  bishops  from  Rome  and  St. 

• Bede,  Hist.  Ec.  I.  3,  4,  informs  as  that  all 
were  agreed  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter  on 
Sunday ; which  shows  that  the  point  in  dispute 
arose  from  different  modes  of  computation,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  doctrine.  He  tells  us, 
also,  that  the  Irish  made  no  cause  with  the  Quar - 
todecimans. 

t “ Held  in  veneration  not  only  by  the  common 
people,  but  also  by  Honorius,  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Felix,  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Angles. ** 


Aid  an  were  united  in  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith. 

The  conference  which  took  place  at 
Whitby,  in  the  year  664,  in  the  presence 
of  Oswin,  king  of  Northumbria,  between 
Colman,  an  Irish  bishop,  and  Wilfrid,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  throws  an  additional  light 
upon  this  question.  Colman  was  defend- 
ing his  views  of  the  Easter  observance 
from  the  authority  of  St.  Colnmba  and 
other  Irish  saints,  while  Wilfrid  advoca- 
ted the  discipline  of  Rome,  which  was 
confirmed,  he  said,  by  Si.  Peter,  to  whom 
our  Saviour  had  granted  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  king,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  discussion  was  growing  long, 
took  occasion  from  the  scriptural  passage 
quoted  by  Wilfrid  lo  ask  Colman,  whether 
Christ  had  really  given  this  power  of  the 
keys  to  Peter?  lo  which  Colman  answer- 
ed affirmatively.  The  king  then  inquired 
of  him,  whether  Christ  had  committed 
any  such  power  as  this  to  St.  Columba, 
in  whom  he  placed  so  much  confidence? 
Colman  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  Peter 
alone  had  received  that  power,  and  that 
no  prerogative  of  the  kind  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Columba.  Upon  which  the 
king  asked  them  both,  whether  they  coin- 
cided in  the  belief  that  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture above  mentioned  had  been  addressed 
to  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  had  been  entrusted  to  him  ? 
Having  received  an  affirmative  reply,  he 
very  agreeably  terminated  the  debate,  ob- 
serving that  he  could  not  consent  to  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  him  who  held 
the  keys  of  heaven,  but  would  conform  in 
all  things  to  the  orders  of  him  and  his 
successors — lest,  when  he  presented  him- 
self for  admission  into  the  celestial  king- 
dom, no  one  would  be  found  to  open  the 
door,  if  St.  Peter,  who  had  the  keys,  were 
unwilling.*  This  relation  proves,  that 
they  who  differed  upon  the  question  of 

* “ Et  ego  vobis  dico,  qnia  hie  eat  os ti arias  ille 
cui  contradicere  nolo:  >ed  in  quantum  novi  vel 
valeo,  hujus  cupio  in  omnibus  obedire  statutis,  m 
forte,  me  adveuiente  ad  fores  regni  ccelorum,  non 
sit  qui  reseret,  averso  illo  qui  claves  tenere  pro- 
batur.”— Beds,  lib.  3,  c.  26. 
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the  paschal  observance,  wese  perfectly 
united  on  points  of  doctrine.  The  advo- 
cates of  Irish  usages  were  certainly  much 
excited,  while  they  entertained  the  pro- 
fonndest  regard  for  the  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  recalled  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration the  memory  of  their  illustrious  Co- 
lumha.  But  in  all  the  heat  of  debate, 
with  all  their  aversion  for  what  they 
deemed  an  innovation — with  all  their  zeal 


for  the  maintenance  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms— they  never  called  in  question  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  however 
opposed  to  their  preconceived  opinions; 
so  that  every  difficulty  was  removed — 
they  bowed  with  humble  submission  to 
the  successor  of  Peter  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Roman  usage  in  the  observance  of  the 
paschal  solemnity,  and  the  uniformity  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  preserved. 


to  M coimxcm 


MISSIONS  OF  OCEANIA. 

ASSASSINATION  OF  MOHSEIOITBUR  tPALLl  BT  THE  SAVAGES  OF  MKLANA8IA. 
From  a letter  in  the  Annale  of  the  Propgation  of  the  Fatih. 


“ flr.  Cnimvn  la  laud  (Solomov’b  Abchifslaoo), 
“ Post  St.  Mast,  March  94,  1846. 

I S lordship  John  Baptist 
Epalle,  born  at  Marlhes, 
(diocess  of  Lyons),  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1809,  after 
having  for  nearly  four 
years  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  the  apostolic  min- 
istry in  New  Zealand,  where  his  lordship 
Dr.  Pompallier  had  named  him  as  his 
pre-vif  ar,  returned  to  Europe  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1842,  on  the  affairs  of  that 
mission.  He  was  named  vicar-apostolic 
of  Melanesia  and  Micronasia,  and  conse- 
crated at  Rome  bishop  of  Sion,  on  the  21st 
July,  1844.  He  took  his  leave  of  France 
on  the  2d  January,  1845,  and  of  Europe 
on  the  2d  February  of  the  same  year,  at 
which  time,  being  at  the  head  of  seven 
missionaries  and  six  brothers,  he  sailed 
from  London  in  order  to  repair  to  Sydney. 

“ After  a voyage  of  ten  months,  his 
lordship  Dr.  Epalle  entered  his  vicariate, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1845.  On  that 
day  we  saw  St  Christoval,  a little  island 


situated  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  Solo- 
mon’s group,  and  as  a sign  of  his  taking 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  most 
Holy  Virgin,  conceived  without  sin,  his 
lordship  threw  into  the  sea  a medal  of  the 
immaculate  conception. 

“ On  the  following  day[we  cast  anchor 
in  a port  still  unknown,  situated  in  the 
171st  degree  east  longitude,  and  at  10  de- 
grees 13  minutes  south  latitude.  It  ap- 
peared worthy  of  attention  : it  was  a kind 
of  bay,  around  which  we  perceived  several 
windiugs  of  the  coast  in  the  form  of  har- 
bors. We  discovered  here  and  there  several 
habitations  grouped  together,  and  forming 
a kind  of  European  village.  The  canoes 
of  the  natives  soon  arrived  in  such  large 
numbers,  that  we  might  easily  have  sup- 
posed that  the  population  of  the  neighbor- 
hood must  be  at  least  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  souls.  We  studied  for  the  space 
of  two  days  the  customs,  language,  and 
dispositions  of  this  people.  His  lordship, 
accompanied  by  two  missionaries,  and 
attended  by  three  or  four  sailors,  coasted 
the  whole  of  the  haven,  in  order  to  find 
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out  what  resources  it  might  afford  for  an 
establishment  of  missionaries. 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  this  survey,  and 
after  all  the  observations  made  on  board 
and  on  land,  by  the  crew  and  ourselves, 
we  considered  that  we  could  state  on 
some  good  grounds  that  the  soil  of  Saint 
Christoval  was  fertile ; that  there  were  to 
be  found  in  it  springs  of  fresh  water,  but 
probably  no  large  rivers,  the  country 
being  too  much  intersected  by  little  hills, 
without  ever  showing  a chain  of  any  ex- 
tent : there  was  not  to  be  seen  in  it  any 
plain,  any  grass,  which  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  form  an  agricultural  establish- 
ment of  any  extent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  did  not 
appear  to  be  hostile. 

“ We  felt  inclined  to  settle  ourselves  in 
this  island ; but  strong  reasons  made  us 
desire  a more  central  point.  His  lordship 
therefore  announced  bis  intention  of  leav- 
ing it,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  we 
weighed  anchor. 

“On  the  12th,  after  having  sailed  slow- 
ly along  the  western  coast  of  Gaudalcanar, 
we  came  in  sight  of  Isabella,  the  most 
considerable  of  Solomon’s  Isles.  We 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  A 
Thousand  Ships.  The  people  of  the  near- 
est tribes  came  in  crowds;  they  were 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number, 
in  sixtjr  canoes.  From  their  shrill  and 
piercing  cries,  and  the  quickness  of  their 
gestures,  it  was  easy  to  discover  in  them 
a people  full  of  energy  and  vivacity.  The 
cleverness  which  they  exhibited  in  the 
first  exchanges  made  between  the  crew 
and  them,  showed  us  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  be  visited  by  ships.  Perceiv- 
ing that  we  steered  our  course  towards  a 
point  rather  distant  from  their  tribes,  they 
hastened  to  invite  us  by  their  voices  and 
gestures  to  come  ashore  among  them- 
selves. We  pointed  out  to  them  the  As- 
trolabe harbor  as  the  place  where  we 
wished  to  stop.  They  immediately  re- 
peated the  sign  which  we  had  just  made, 
and  while  showing  to  us  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  pointed  out,  they  all  shouted. 


striking  their  hand.  Mat,  mat ! Mat, mat! 
an  expression  which,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  lordship,  signifies  the 
same  thing  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
islands  of  Oceania,  and  always  imports 
the  idea  of  something  bad,  such  as  wound, 
sickness , killing,  death.  These  warnings 
made  little  impression  on  us : his  lordship 
merely  thought  that  we  were  steering  to- 
wards some  unwholesome  places,  or,  at 
the  worst,  towards  a tribe  hostile  to  that 
which  we  saw.  At  eleven  o’clock  we 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Astrolabe 
harbor. 

“Immediately  his  lordship  selected  those 
from  among  us  who  were  to  accompany 
him  on  shore,  in  order  to  look  out  lor  a 
place  fit  for  our  first  establishment.  The 
captain,  on  his  side,  gave  his  instructions 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Blemy,  the  mate 
of  the  vessel,  at  the  head  of  four  rowers, 
was  directed  to  attend  the  prelate  wher- 
ever he  wished  to  go  : we  had  a whaler’s 
boat.  This  being  done,  we  set  off.  The 
sailors  who  escorted  us  took  their  guns 
and  their  cutlasses;  as  for  our  part,  all 
our  confidence  was  in  God.  On  this  and 
the  following  day  we  had  visited  the 
whole  harbor  and  a part  of  St.  George’s 
Island.  The  result  of  our  investigations 
led  us  to  believe  that  Isabella  was  fertile 
and  contained  fresh  water ; but,  like  Chris- 
toval, it  showed  no  plains,  and  no  kind  of 
pastures.  The  missionaries  who  remain- 
ed on  board  gave  also  an  account  of  their 
observations.  All  the  natives  w^o  had 
come  on  board  had  appeared  to  them  to 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  fruits 
already  found  in  the  other  islands  ; more- 
over, they  brought  several  which  we  had 
never  seen  before  that  day.  The  crew 
was  again  struck  with  the  animation  of 
their  gestures  and  looks.  They  were  al- 
ways well  armed ; and,  in  addition  to  the 
lance  and  the  head-breaker,  which  we 
had  remarked  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
savages,  we  saw  them  always  with  their 
bow  ready  strung,  holding  in  their  hands 
bundles  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  magnifi- 
cent tortoise  shell  shields.  Having  been 
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questioned  as  to  the  manner  of  making  use 
of  their  arms,  they  handled  them  on  the 
deck  with  a frightful  dexterity.  They 
showed  themselves  ready  to  exchange  for 
iron  and  hatchets  any  of  their  arms,  with 
the  exception  of  their  shell  bucklers,  which 
they  would  not  part  with  at  any  price, 
although  they  showed  an  extravagant 
wish,  or  rather  a real  madness,  for  iron 
and  hatchets.  We  recognised  among  the 
ornaments  of  their  attire  several  neck- 
laces formed  of  human  teeth.  A boat, 
having  a crew  of  three  or  four  of  the  na- 
tives, came  to  the  ship  to  propose  the  sale 
of  a child  for  a hatchet;  they  explained 
very  clearly  that  it  would  be  good  to  eat. 
Perhaps,  it  was  some  wretched  orphan 
whom  they  had  carried  away  from  their 
enemies.  In  a word,  every  one  was  of 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  continue  the 
survey. 

“New  facts  were  collected  on  the  15th 
by  such  of  our  colleagues  as  had  remain- 
ed on  board.  The  natives  had  pointed 
out  to  them  the  friendly  tribes,  by  telling 
them  to  go  and  rest  there  (mot-mot ) with- 
out fear  (no  mat-  mat ).  But  at  the  same  time 
they  had  pointed  out  to  them  another  part 
of  the  coast,  while  repeating  mat-mat,  and 
adding,  bad  men  are  there;  from  which 
every  one  concluded  that  there  were  there, 
in  all  likelihood,  some  savages  at  war  with 
those  who  were  visiting  the  ship;  but 
could  we  be  able  to  conclude  from  that, 
that  they  were  more  ill-disposed  towards 
us?  This  was  what  nobody  thought  him- 
aelf  entitled  to  do.  His  lordship,  to  whom 
these  accounts  had  been  submitted,  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  Baying : * If  they  are 
at  tear , tee  shaU  endeavor  to  make  peace  be- 
tween them*  A day  before  he  had  also 
said  these  words  : *1  see  clearly  that  tee  are 
to  begin  teith  a bad  people  ; but  tee  toill  cut 
off  the  evil  by  the  root.9 

On  the  16th  his  lordship,  being  fa- 
tigued with  the  voyage  of  the  day  before, 
had  got  up  rather  late.  Having  been  in- 
formed that  the  boat  was  ready,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  him  to  set  off,  he  said — 
* I should  tike  very  much  to  remain  in  the 
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ship  to-day ; but  I hope  that  tee  shall  be  back 
early.9  On  that  day  he  unsewed  the  green 
fringe  from  off  his  hat,  in  order  not  to  ex- 
cite the  avarice  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Blemy 
asked  to  what  place  he  should  steer?  ‘ 7b 
the  hostile  tribe,9  his  lordship  answered  him. 

“ At  some  paces  from  the  shore,  we 
saw  opposite  to  us  a kind  of  battalion  of 
the  natives  standing  on  the  strand.  Ac- 
cording as  we  drew  nigh,  some  seemed 
to  be  frightened  and  retreated  behind  the 
trees  which  line  the  coast ; the  others,  to 
the  number  of  from  fifty  to  sixty,  remain- 
ed standing  still.  We  made  signs  to  them, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  come  to  meet 
us.  Then  an  old  man,  with  white  beard 
and  hair,  came  forward,  trembling,  to- 
wards our  boat ; he  had  in  his  hand  the 
lance  and  head-breaker,  and,  while  cast- 
ing about  us  looks  in  which  distrust  and 
fear  seemed  to  be  pictured,  he  offered  to 
us  some  fruit  as  a present.  For  this  trifle 
a small  bit  of  iron  was  given  to  him  in 
return.  At  the  same  time  his  lordship. 
Father  Fremont,  Brother  Prosper,  and  I, 
had  landed.  Mr.  Blemy  and  two  sailors 
also  accompanied  us;  they  left  two  of 
their  number  as  a guard  at  the  boat. 
Contrary  to  their  custom,  neither  the  offi- 
cer nor  his  two  sailors  took  their  arms 
with  them,  being  ashamed,  as  they  after- 
wards said,  to  show  less  confidence  than 
the  bishop  and  his  priests. 

“ However,  the  old  man  went  forward 
into  the  crowd  of  the  natives,  and  hasten- 
ed to  hand  the  iron  he  had  received  to  a 
young  man  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  of  a rather  fair  complexion,  tall  and 
well  made,  armed  with  a shield  richly  or- 
namented, a lance,  and  a head-breaker, 
and  appearing  to  act  the  part  of  chief.  This 
iron  he  looked  at  with  contempt  and  dis- 
dain. Thinking  to  satisfy  him,  Mr.  Blemy 
made  a sign  to  him  to  come  with  him  to 
the  bark,  and  gave  him  a small  hatchet, 
which  he  carried  back  proudly,  holding  it 
up  in  his  hands  like  a head- breaker.  At 
seeing  this  the  savages  repeated  several 
times,  * keel  keel!  keel-keel!9  (an  expres- 
sion which,  in  several  islands,  means  all 
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kinds  of  iron  instruments,  such  as  knives, 
axes,  &c.)  In  return  for  this,  Mr.  Blemy 
received  a very  bad  lance,  which  he  cast, 
as  powerfully  as  he  could,  upon  the  sand, 
in  order  to  show  the  natives  that  he  too 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  this  arm.  Im- 
mediately the  crowd  uttered  a cry,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  were  not  able  to  | 
discover.  I 

“ At  this  time  the  little  troop  of  Europe-  I 
ans  had  approached  pretty  near  to  the  I 
group  of  savages ; his  lordship.  Prosper, 
and  I,  together  with  a sailor,  began,  by 
means  of  some  words  which  we  knew, 
and  some  signs,  to  enter  into  a kind  of 
conversation  with  those  who  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  us,  while  Father  Fremont, 
Mr.  Blemy,  and  another  sailor,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  ten  paces  from  us,  were 
endeavoring  to  do  the  same.  Father  Fre- 
mont asked  where  were  the  houses  ? no 
answer:  which  were  the  chiefs?  they 
pointed  out  several  of  them,  all  before 
him.  Prosper  complimented  a chief  on 
his  fine  head-breaker ; he  received  in  a 
gesture  only  a haughty  reply.  A young 
man  perceiving  his  lordship’s  ring,  im- 
mediately offered  him  in  exchange  for  it 
two  kinds  of  wild  lemons,  one  of  which 
was  half  eaten  ; there  was  a laugh  at  this, 
and  a sailor  added,  ‘ these  folks  are  no 
fools  about  the  price  of  things!’ 

“ While  this  little  occurrence  took 
place.  Prosper  remarked  in  the  hand  of  a 
savage  a European  axe  fastened  at  the 
top  of  the  handle  of  a head- breaker.  He 
immediately  came  to  remark  it  to  me.  I 
likewise  had  already  taken  notice  of  an- 
other ; I pointed  it  out  with  my  finger  to 
his  lordship.  One  would  say,  then,  that 
he  savages  observed  that  they  were 
watched ; their  attitude  became  more 
menacing.  Prosper  said,  ‘why  these 
people  are  ready  to  fight.’  His  lordship 
added  : ‘ It  is  true  ; the  sailors  ought  to  have 
brought  their  arms  with  them  and  he  took 
some  steps  towards  the  boat,  but  he  was 
already  surrounded  by  half  a score  of  the 
natives.  Prosper  and  I saw  immediately 
a heavy  blow  of  an  axe  fall  on  the  head 


of  our  bishop : it  was  given  with  both 
hands,  and  from  behind,  by  a savage  of  a 
rather  low  size.  At  this  blow,  all  the  na- 
tives set  up  a horrible  war  cry.  His  lord- 
ship,  still  standing  upright,  uttered  a cry  of 
pain,  putting  both  his  hands  to  his  head. 
The  attack  was  now  general ; the  assail- 
ants shared  among  them  their  victims; 
each  of  us  perceived  several  head-break- 
ers raised  over  us  and  ready  to  strike  us; 
every  one  thought  of  taking  to  flight. 
Prosper,  however,  says  that  he  saw  a 
second  blow  of  an  axe  struck,  which  laid 
his  lordship  on  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Blemy  received  also  from  be- 
hind a blow  of  the  very  axe  which  he 
had  just  made  a present  of,  and  ran  as 
quickly  as  he  could  to  the  boat,  from 
which  he  fired  a pistol.  Father  Fremont 
was  twice  thrown  down  by  two  strokes  of 
a head-breaker;  Prosper  being  pursued 
in  the  same  way,  escaped  death  only  by 
jumping  into  the  sea  and  taking  to  swim- 
ming. As  for  myself,  I had  scarcely  had 
time  to  see  the  first  blow  given  to  his  lord- 
ship,  when,  immediately  turning  about, 
I perceived  two  head-breakers  lifted  up 
over  me ; it  was  time  for  me  to  fly : I 
could,  however,  at  first  do  so  but  slowly, 
and  by  stepping  backwards,  in  order  the 
better  to  avoid  the  blows.  But  1 was  soon 
obliged,  seeing  the  number  of  assailants 
who  were  rushing  in  upon  me,  to  act 
with  my  feet  and  my  hands  in  more  ways 
than  one.  At  length,  God  willed  it  that 
I should  escape  out  of  their  hands  with 
only  two  slight  bruises,  the  one  on  the 
head  and  the  other  on  the  leg. 

“ The  boat  itself  was  attacked  by  fifteen 
savages,  who  endeavored  to  sink  it,  and 
let  go  their  hold  only  at  the  report  of  pis- 
tol shots.  I had  no  sooner  reached  it  than 
I looked  for  his  lordship,  and  not  perceiv- 
ing him,  I sprung  again  upon  the  shore. 
I saw  him  still  in  the  hands  of  three  na- 
tives, who  were  employed,  one  of  them 
in  striking  him,  and  the  two  others  in 
tearing  off  his  clothes.  1 flew  to  his  as- 
sistance, when  another  musket  shot,  fired 
from  the  boat,  put  his  assassins  to  flight 
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The  body  of  his  lordship  was  left  alone. 
I threw  myself  upon  it ; I had  in  my  arms 
the  body  of  ray  bishop,  half  naked,  bathed 
io  his  blood,  his  skull  laid  open  by  several 
wounds,  which  allowed  his  brain  to  be 
seen,  all  covered  with  blood  : such  was 
the  state  in  which  I found  him.  1 called 
on  him : no  answer — no  sign.  I endeav- 
ored to  carry  him  off;  on  seeing  this,  the 
savages  hiding  in  the  wood  at  some  paces 
distant  from  me,  set  up  a yell  of  despair. 
I tried  again  to  load  myself  with  my  pre- 
cious burden,  but  grief  deprived  me  of  all 
strength  ; I could  drag  it  along  only  a few 
paces:  I called  out  for  assistance;  nobody 
cameatfir8t;  the  sailors  could  not  row,  they 
were  loading  their  arms.  1 called  again : 
F.  Fremont  and  Prosper  ran  to  me  ; we 
carried  together  the  body  of  our  first  bishop 
and  our  first  martyr.  The  savages,  en- 
raged no  doubt  at  seeing  their  victim  taken 
away  from  them,  gave  another  yell ; but 
his  lordship  was  already  placed  in  the 
boat  on  the  knees  of  his  three  companions. 
All  this  frightful  scene  only  lasted  for  the 
space  of  a few  minutes.  We  asked  h is 
lordship  if  he  knew  us?  no  answer : if  he 
was  in  great  pain  ? he  let  several  times 
escape  from  him  these  words  : My  God ! 
My  God!  and  once  only:  Ah!  how  l 
suffer!  After  some  strokes  of  the  oar,  the 
sailors  and  ourselves  experienced  a vio- 
lent retching:  we  felt  ourselves  to  be 
fainting.  I held  still  on  my  knees  the 
body  of  his  lordship;  his  head  rested  on 
my  breast : the  sight  of  the  depth  of  his 
wounds,  of  a bone  which  fell  from  his 
skull  into  the  boat,  pierced  my  heart: 
Father  Fremont  and  Mr.  Bleray  alone — 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  next  to  the  pre- 
late were  wounded  the  most  dangerously, 
preserved  a little  of  their  calm  of  mind. 
The  one  endeavored  to  suggest  to  his  lord- 
ship  sentiments  of  confidence  in  Jesus 
and  Mary;  the  other  at  one  time  urged 
the  sailors  to  row  with  vigor,  and  at  an- 
other time  fired  off  pistol  shots  in  order  to 
give  notice  to  the  ship. 

" To  tell  you  the  dejection  of  mind  and 
the  grief  which  we  then  experienced. 


would  be  a thing  entirely  out  of  my 
power. 

“ Nevertheless,  our  poor  boat,  one  way 
with  another,  approached  the  ship ; it  was 
the  ship’s  carpenter  who  first,  from  a dis- 
tance, perceived  our  boat  coming  back ; 
it  was  not,  as  yet,  eleven  o’clock.  Being 
surprised  at  so  quick  a return,  he  apprised 
our  colleagues,  who  themselves  could  not 
imagine  to  what  to  attribute  it.  Alas! 
they  were  soon  relieved  of  their  doubts  : 
the  first  words  which  we  let  them  hear 
were,  * Lint , lint ; we  have  some  wounded!9 

“ It  was  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  in  the  whole  ship  : all  that  was 
required  for  dressing  wounds  was  got 
ready  in  haste;  a mattress  and  bed  clothes 
were  immediately  brought  upon  the  deck; 
the  physician  hastened  up  with  razor  in 
hand,  and  the  captain  said,  ‘ Vengeance 
on  to-morrow  /’  His  lordship,  swimming 
in  his  blood,  was  placed  in  a chair  and 
lifted  up  on  deck.  He  was  stretched  on 
a mattress : the  doctor  examined  the  deep- 
est of  his  wounds,  and  declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  with  it.  A crucifix 
was  placed  near  our  bishop  to  receive  his 
last  sigh  ; Father  Jacquet  administered  to 
him  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction, 
while  all  the  other  fathers  and  brothers 
were  shedding  tears  and  reciting  prayers. 

“ The  doctor,  after  having  dressed  Mr. 
Blemy’s  wounds,  which  he  considered  to 
be  very  dangerous,  and,  then,  that  of  Fa- 
ther Fremont,  whom  he  did  not  look  upon 
as  being  in  danger,  tried  also,  in  order  to 
satisfy  us,  to  dress  his  lordship’s.  In 
shaving  his  head,  he  discovered  new 
wounds ; five  cuts  of  an  axe  or  head- 
breaker  in  all;  three  of  which  hud  penetra- 
ted to  the  brain,  and  appeared  to  him  to  be 
mortal ; the  two  most  severe  had  been  re- 
ceived on  the  right  side  of  the  head;  a 
third  one,  also  very  deep,  on  the  top  of 
the  skull ; the  two  others  united,  and  form- 
ing a Y a little  underneath.  In  changing 
his  linen,  we  discovered  also  two  slight 
stabs  of  a lance — the  one  on  the  right 
arm,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hip — and 
many  contusions  besides.  His  body  was 
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bruised  all  over;  it  had  also  been  dragged 
along  the  sand,  which  had  torn  his  nose 
and  eyes.  Whereupon,  the  doctor  de- 
clared to  us  that  he  thought  that  his  lord- 
ship  had  not  more  than  ten  hours  to  live, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  administer  to  him 
the  last  sacraments,  if  he  had  not  already 
received  them.  His  cruel  agony  was  to 
be  of  longer  duration. 

" While  we  were  putting  on  the  first 
dressing  his  lordship  seemed  to  suffer 
more:  several  times  he  vomited  blood. 
He  also,  several  times,  repeated  these 
words : ‘ My  God , my  God,  deliver  me 
and  on  one  occasion,  * Defend  me.9 

" In  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
17th,  we  had  heard  spoken  of  a plan  of 
an  expedition  on  the  morrow,  in  order  to 
take  vengeance.  The  captain  chose  to 
apprise  us  himself;  he  made  known  to  us 
at  first,  quite  simply,  that  he  wished  to  go 
and  kill  a dozen  savages,  in  the  tribes 
which  had  attacked  us.  He  then  read  to 
us  a little  letter,  in  which  lie  said,  that 
since  we  wished  to  know  the  object  of  the 
expedition  which  he  was  planning  for  the 
next  day,  he  had  the  honor  to  apprise  us, 
that  he  was  sending  his  people  ashore  in 
order  to  seize  on,  and  put  in  our  power, 
the  murderers  of  our  bishop  and  of  his 
second  in  command.  He  added,  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  this  step  by  his  crew, 
who  refused  to  go  in  future  ashore,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  take  revenge  for  such 
a wrong  done  them.  Having  been  con- 
sulted on  this  business,  all  the  members 
of  the  mission  were  of  opinion,  that  to  let 
it  go  on  would  be  to  consent  to  bloody 
acts  of  reprisal.  I therefore  immediately 
informed  the  captain,  verbally,  of  our 
sentiments  in  this  respect;  and  I added, 
‘ it  belongs  not  to  us  to  decide  whether  it 
be  your  duty  or  not  to  avenge  the  wound 
given  to  your  second  officer,  and  the  in- 
sult offered  to  your  crew;  you  ought  to 
know  what  are  your  duties  as  captain. 
As  for  our  parts,  whatever  our  grief  may 
be  at  the  sight  of  our  dying  bishop,  it  is 
still  calm  and  Christian  enough  to  make 
us  detest  every  kind  of  vengeance., 


" The  captain  then  changed  his  plan, 
he  wrote  another  letter,  in  which,  in  order 
to  screen  us  and  carry  his  design  into 
effect  nevertheless,  he  declared  to  us  that, 
being  in  want  of  fresh  provisions,  he 
would  on  the  following  day  send  one  of 
his  boats  to  purchase  some  yams  and  some 
taros  among  the  natives.  An  answer  of 
this  kind  only  half  satisfied  us  with  regard 
to  his  real  intentions;  we  thought  that  we 
ought  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  time 
when  the  boat,  being  fully  equipped,  was 
going  to  start,  I handed  to  the  captain  the 
following  letter,  signed  by  all  the  priests: 

" Isabella  bland , Astrolabe  Harbor , } 
Dec.  18th,  1845,  5 o’clock,  A.  M.  > 

" Sir, 

" Not  being  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  you  to  send  your  boat  to  the  shore 
where  our  bishop  was  mortally  wounded, 
we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to  protest 
loudly  that  we  do  not  desire  any  act  of 
retaliation,  such  being  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  our  mission,  which  is  entirely 
one  of  sacrifice  and  peace. 

"We  pray  you,  and  in  case  of  need  we 
call  on  you,  to  insert  this  protest  in  yoor 
regular  journal. 

“ Receive,  captain,  the  assurance  of 
our  respect, 

" Your  very  humble  servants, 
(Here  follow  the  signatures.) 

"The  captain,  after  having  read  this 
letter,  answered  that  the  boat  would  not 
go,  and  the  sailors  at  this  news  began  to 
bring  back  slowly,  and  against  their  will, 
their  guns  and  cutlasses. 

' " Let  us  return  to  his  lordship.  On  the 
19th  we  observed  that  his  strength  was 
visibly  sinking.  At  eleven  o’clock,  he 
several  times  half  opened  his  eyes:  a 
crucifix  was  presented  to  him ; he  pressed 
it  frequently  between  his  hands.  At  half- 
past three  he  seemed  hardly  to  breathe; 
Father  Fremont  requested  me  to  recite 
the  prayer  for  the  soul  departing.  All 
the  companions  of  his  lordship,  on  their 
knees,  formed  a circle  around  his  bed; 
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the  captain,  the  doctor,  and  an  officer  of 
the  crew,  being  also  present,  had  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  prelate,  and  showed 
from  time  to  time  undoubted  marks  of 
grief.  1 began  as  well  as  I could  the  re- 
citing of  the  prayers,  but  several  times  the 
sobs  interrupted  my  speech ; the  feeling 
of  my  unworthiness  while  pronouncing 
the  sublime  and  affecting  words,  * Depart, 
Christian  soul,’  in  the  presence  of  my  dy- 
ing bishop — the  solemnity  of  such  a cir- 
cumstance in  the  eyes  of  religion  and  of 
faith — the  effect  which  the  news  of  this 
misfortune  would  produce  through  the 
whole  Christian  world,  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Mary,  and  of  the  family  of 
his  lordship,  whom  I thought  I beheld 
around  his  death  bed,  and  mingling  their 
tears  with  ours;  such  were,  at  that  time, 
the  thoughts  and  reflections  which  rapid- 
ly succeeded  each  other  in  my  soul. 

“ At  a few  minutes  before  four  o’clock 
his  lordship  heaved  a sigh  which  we 
thought  to  be  his  last;  some  seconds  af- 
terwards he  gave  another,  and  departed 
to  receive  bis  bright  crown.  Each  one 
then  gave  full  vent  to  his  grief ; we  shed 
many  tears,  which  on  the  preceding  days 
had  been  kept  back  by  some  glimmerings 
of  hope;  however,  it  could  be  observed 
that  our  affliction  was  of  a peculiar  char- 
acter; with  our  sadness  was  blended 
some  pride  at  having  a martyr  for  our 
first  bishop. 

M Every  kind  of  care  had  been  liberally 
afforded  to  his  lordship  during  his  illness: 
we  could  hardly  express  all  our  thanks  to 
our  captain  and  his  crew  for  the  number- 
less comforts  which  they  eagerly  bestowed 
on  him.  From  the  thoughtfulness  and 
silence  which  marked  their  deportment 
during  the  four  days  preceding  his  death, 
one  would  have  said  that,  like  ourselves, 
they  were  about  losing  their  father — and 
I afterwards  heard  several  times  common 
sailors  saying:  * He  was  good,  that  bishop; 
he  ought  not  to  have  fallen  into  such  bad 
hands’  This  was  also  what  the  captain 
and  the  doctor  of  the  vessel  (who  is  a 
Catholic)  often  repeated  to  me.  This  lat- 
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ter,  especially,  deserves  a particular  share 
of  our  gratitude ; he  never,  for  one  single 
moment  of  the  day,  failed  being  close  to 
his  lordship’s  bed,  and  during  the  night 
he  slept  on  the  deck,  in  order  to  be  near 
at  hand  to  give  him  his  assistance  at  the 
first  moment  of  a turn  in  his  sickness. 

“ Some  moments  after  having  closed 
his  lordship’s  eyes.  Father  Fremont  as- 
sembled us  in  council,  in  order  to  decide 
what  steps  we  were  to  take  with  regard 
to  his  precious  remains.  We  had  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  us  to 
inter  his  body  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  he  had  consummated  his 
sacrifice.  As  to  the  hour  of  his  burial,  it 
was  fixed  for  next  day  at  day-break,  in 
order  that  it  should  not  be  observed  by  the 
natives.  At  the  very  same  moment.  Fa- 
ther Verguet  and  I set  out  with  a boat 
and  five  sailors,  in  order  to  go  to  choose 
a lonely  place  and  have  a grave  dug.  The 
other  members  of  the  mission  having  re- 
mained on  board,  were  engaged  in  cloth- 
ing his  lordship  in  his  pontifical  robes. 
In  fine,  on  that  same  evening,  at  my  return 
to  the  ship,  I was  appointed  to  celebrate 
the  burial  mass,  and  Father  Jacquet  to 
perform  the  funeral  rites. 

“On  the  20th  (Saturday),  every  one 
was  up  at  half-past  three  o’clock.  We 
succeeded  in  erecting  a modest  altar  on 
the  deck;  some  drapery  was  hung  all 
about  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  light  of 
the  tapers  from  being  seen  from  the  shore, 
and  the  holy  sacrifice  was  begun  at  half- 
past four.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I 
celebrated  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  vica- 
riate of  Melanasia.  I had,  at  the  distance 
of  two  paces  from  me,  and  before  my 
eyes,  the  body  of  my  bishop ! He  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  priests  and  companions 
in  misfortune,  who  all  enjoyed  the  con- 
solation of  partaking  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion for  him.  The  whole  crew,  although 
being  Protestant,  assisted  at  this  mass; 
Und  we  may  say  that  they  did  so  with  a 
recollection  which  would  have  been  wor- 
thy of  being  remarked  even  among  Catho- 
lics. There  were  also  two  young  savages. 
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who  had  been  taken  on  board  at  the  time 
of  our  passage  to  New  Caledonia,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  there  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  people  who  bad  just  deprived  his 
lordship  of  life. 

“ At  five  o’clock  we  placed  the  bier  in 
a boat  in  the  midst  of  the  fathers  and 
brothers:  this  boat,  steered  by  the  first 
mate,  was  towed  by  another,  in  which 
were  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  crew. 
A mournful  silence  was  observed  during 
the  whole  passage,  which  occupied  near- 
ly forty  minutes.  At  six  o’clock  we  arrived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Astrolabe  harbor,  and 
landed  on  the  little  island  of  Saint  George, 
which  we  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  his 
burial,  because,  being  uninhabited  and 
remote  enough  from  the  other  islands,  we 
had  nothing  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the 
precious  deposit  which  we  were  about  to 
entrust  to  it.  It  was  there  that  we  in- 
terred, almost  without  any  solemnity,  the 
first  apostle  of  Solomon’s  Islands,  and 
each  one,  with  eyes  bedewed  with  tears. 


cast  over  his  body  some  drops  of  holy 
water. 

“ As  we  were  in  a country  where  we 
had  already  remarked  traces  of  cannibal- 
ism, we  had  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
consolation  of  raising  over  the  grave  of 
our  bishop  any  religious  sign.  Before 
leaving  the  remains  of  our  father,  we 
again  hastily  recited  some  prayers,  and 
withdrew,  with  our  heart  full  of  uneasi- 
ness for  the  future ; we  could  no  longer 
be  unaware  that  we  were  orphans,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  mission  seemed 
to  overwhelm  us  with  all  its  weight.” 

The  missionary  band,  after  these  sad 
duties,  directed  their  course  to  St.  Chris- 
toval*8  Island,  where  they  bought  some 
land  from  the  natives,  who  assisted  them 
in  raising  a house.  The  place  where  they 
settled  they  called  Port  St.  Mary.  Al- 
though the  savages  here  are  not  so  fero- 
cious as  at  Isabella  island,  they  are  wicked 
enough  to  keep  the  missionaries  in  a staff 
of  continual  distrust  and  vigilance. 


POTOWATOMI  MISSION,  No.  III. 


Ilf  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  THE  REV.  CHRISTIAN  HOECKEN,  S.  J.,  MISSIONARY  AMONG 
THE  POTO WATOM1S,  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen: 


HAVE  already  observed 
that,  when  the  Indian 
places  himself  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  he  loses  all  com- 
mand of  himself.  No 
person,  however  closely 
connected  with  him,  is  secure  at  such  a 
time  from  his  violence.  It  is  then  that  he 
carries  into  effect  the  most  deadly  projects 
of  revenge.  The  inclination  of  the  savage 
tribes  for  spirituous  liquor  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. When  an  Indian  once  puts  to 
his  lips  the  exhilarating  cup,  he  docs  not 


stop  until  he  has  plunged  into  the  most 
beastly  indulgence.  I have  known  cases 
in  which  the  Indian  has  actually  expired 
in  the  act  of  quaffing  down  the  liquor. 
On  one  occasion,  there  was  a man  who 
had  drank  so  much,  that  he  was  no  longer 
capable  of  raising  the  whiskey  to  his  lips; 
but  his  companions  did  it  for  him — and, 
while  they  were  pouring  it  into  his  mouth, 
he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  I was  not  far 
from  the  place — not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards— and  being  known  as  a phy- 
sician, some  Indians  immediately  came  to 
inform  me  of  the  occurrence,  and  requested 
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that  I should  come  and  raise  him  to  life. 
Thinking  that  there  might  still  be  life  in 
him,  I went  with  them  in  great  haste,  but 
the  unhappy  man  was  dead.  This,  I 
imagined,  would  be  the  time  to  seize  the 
remains  of  the  liquor ; but  in  vain  did  I 
plead  my  cause — vain  were  my  remon- 
strances and  arguments — I was  forced  to 
leave  them  in  the  midst  of  the  liquid  fire, 
which,  probably,  was  about  to  consume 
some  further  victims. 

Once,  however,  forgetting  myself,  and 
carrying  my  life  in  my  hands,  I went  to  a 
place  where  I knew  the  liquor  to  be ; and 
finding  a few  men  engaged  in  drinking 
and  prattling  together,  I boldly  inquired 
for  the  liquor.  They  answered  me,  that 
there  was  none.  I observed  that  this  was 
very  strange,  and  that  I was  very  much 
surprised ; also,  that  I wished  to  know 
who  had  taught  them  to  lie.  No  reply 
was  made  to  my  remark.  I then  left 
them,  saying,  if  they  did  not  know  where 
it  was,  1 would  soon  fiud  it  out,  and  went 
in  search  of  the  liquor  (which  they  gen- 
erally hide  somewhere  in  the  woods).  A 
few  minutes’  search  disclosed  to  me  the 
hidden  treasure,  which  consisted  of  two 
barrels  of  whiskey,  placed  in  a deep  hole. 
No  sooner  had  I begun  to  empty  the  bar- 
rels, than  two  men  were  at  my  side,  who 
pushed  me  away,  in  order  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent This  did  not  the  least  intimidate 
me;  on  the  contrary,  I continued  my 
efforts  with  renewed  energy,  in  opposition 
to  their  vigorous  interference — seized  hold 
of  the  barrel,  and  kept  the  torrent  going. 
This  mode  of  operations,  owing  to  their 
resistance,  lasted  for  a considerable  time  : 
I was  determined,  however,  to  succeed, 
and  at  length  I found  that  the  liquor  had 
disappeared.  Such  was,  and  is  still  at 
the  present  day,  the  condition,  not  of  one 
only,  but  nearly  of  every  Indian  tribe  in 
the  frontier  country — miserable  and  de- 
plorable, indeed  ! 

You  have,  of  course,  read  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals ; of  some  that  could 
be  sacrificed  and  eaten,  and  others  that 


could  not  This  practice  exists  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  Often  have  I been 
asked  by  savages,  whether  they  could  eat 
certain  animals  which  they  named  to  me? 
We  cannot  suppose  that  they  learned  this 
distinction  from  the  French,  English, 
Spaniards,  or  Americans,  for  I know  of 
no  such  practice  existing  among  these  na- 
tions. Various  legal  purifications,  which 
were  observed  in  the  old  dispensation,  as 
we  read  in  the  book  of  Leviticus — espe- 
cially with  regard  to  women  who  had 
given  birth  to  children — are  observed  very 
strictly  among  the  aborigines  of  America. 
For  some  time  they  are  obliged  to  live 
apart  from  the  family,  and  are  not  allow- 
ed to  eat,  drink  or  converse  with  others. 
To  this  practice  they  very  strictly  adhere. 

It  was  the  practice  among  the  Jews, 
nearly  500  years  before  the  coming  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  to  place  wine  and 
bread  upon  the  tomb  of  the  deceased. 
This  is  done  also  among  the  various  In- 
dian tribes,  though  with  a different  view; 
for  they  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
souls  of  the  departed  stand  in  need  of  such 
things  for  going  to  the  other  world : hence, 
whenever  any  one  of  them  dies,  his  friends 
come  together  and  furnish  the  tomb  with- 
in with  every  thing  they  imagine  him  to 
be  in  need  of,  to  perform  his  journey  to 
another  world,  (which  they  think  to  be  a 
country,  abounding  in  game  and  other 
good  things.)  They  deposit  there  powder 
and  lead,  hows  and  arrows,  guns,  rifles, 
clothing,  pipes,  tobacco,  canes  for  old 
men  and  women  to  walk  with,  blankets, 
moccasins,  and  frequently,  at  the  request 
of  individuals,  horses,  on  which  they  place 
the  dead  bodies,  thinking  that,  by  these 
means,  they  will  he  enabled  to  ride  to  the 
other  world. 

Such  was  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
Indians  among  whom  I have  lived,  when 
I arrived  amongst  them,  and  such  is  still 
the  actual  condition  of  many  tribes— of 
thousands  who  inhabit  our  western  for- 
ests. You  may  imagine  how  deeply  I 
sympathized  with  these  poor  creatures, 
when  I discovered  their  wretchedness; 
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for  where  is  the  human  being  who  would 
not  pity  them?  A moment’s  reflection 
filled  rne  with  commiseration,  and  re- 
minded me  that  they  were  creatures  of  the 
one  true  and  living  God  ; men  similar  to 
myself — made  out  of  the  same  clay — and 
endowed  with  reason.  The  sight  of  the 
crucifix  told  me  that  they  were  as  dear  to 
Jesus  as  myself— and,  perhaps,  dearer. 
He  paid  the  same  price  of  redemption  for 
their  souls,  and  has  destined  them  for  the 
same  place  of  rest  and  happiness.  The 
Scripture  every  where,  on  opening  it, 
seemed  to  call  upon  me  to  help  and  assist 
them : in  one  place  I read, go  and  teach 
all  nations” — “ I have  chosen  you,  that 
you  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  may  remain.”  In  another,  “ so  long 
as  you  have  done  it  to  one  of  these,  you 
have  done  it  unto  me.”  And  again  : — 
“ blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy” — “ how  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  announce  peace,  who 
announce  good  things” — “ he  must  know 
that  he  who  causeth  a sinner  to  be  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall 
save  his  soul  from  death,  and  shall  cover 
a multitude  of  sins.”  In  recalling  these 


heavenly  truths,  I offered  myself  a living 
holocaust,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
if  necessary,  even  my  life.  How  could  I 
refuse  to  do  so  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ? 
He  who  expired  on  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  for  my  sake ; I,  therefore,  consider- 
ed myself  happy  in  having  an  opportunity 
of  serving  and  showing  my  love  for  Jesus 
Christ.  1 put  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree;  for  I was  obliged  to  work,  and  work 
very  hard,  in  building  a cabin  to  reside  in. 
Often  was  I insulted  and  called  a liar,  and 
I imagined  that  they  had  a strong  an- 
tipathy against  the  whites  j but  I did  not 
cease  my  exertions. 

Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
their  most  outlandish  and  difficult  lan- 
guage, I undertook  to  explain  to  them  the 
divine  tenets  of  our  holy  religion ; but 
they  did  not  seem  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  their  mind,  and,  consequently, 
none  upon  their  heart — which  caused  me 
no  little  sorrow.  I trembled  at  their  licen- 
tiousness, and  their  multiplied  crimes,  and 
the  language  which  I heard  among  them. 
But  I must  reserve  a further  account  for 
my  next.  Yours,  &,c. 

C.  Hoe ck eh. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A COUNTRY  GRAVEYARD. 
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Linger  here,  O raan  of  sorrow, 
Turn  not  from  this  silent  spot, 

Linger  in  the  busy  morrow, — 
Scenes  like  this  are  soon  forgot. 

Sunbeams  stealing  out  from  heaven 
Linger  here  on  stone  and  sod  ; 

Linger  then  from  mom  till  even — 
Stay,  for  thou  art  near  to  God ! 

Here,  amid  the  9ilent  forest, 

Old  and  hoary  trees  all  gray, 

Rest  the  richest  with  the  poorest, 
’Neath  the  turfted  mound  of  clay. 

Mortals  vain,  bereft  of  lading, 

Lie  beneath  this  marble  tomb, 

There,  the  poor,  unnotic’d  fading, 
Resteth  from  his  toil-doom. 

Here,  the  weary  broken-hearted 
Find  from  all  their  woes  respite, 

And,  the  links  of  kindred  parted, 
Far  away  in  heaven  unite. 

Here  the  worldly  and  ambitions. 
Here  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 

Man  most  virtuous  or  most  vicious, 
Serve  alike  the  worm  for  food. 


Here,  all  enmity  must  perish 
Fondly  nurtured  by  our  pride  ; 

Why  should  we  such  follies  cherish. 
Rest  we  not  here  side  by  side  ? 

Linger  here  in  thoughtful  wonder. 

See  the  busy  world  without 

Passing  heedless,  boist’rous,  yonder. 

Old  and  young  in  merry  rout. 

See,  oh!  see,  how  death  is  reaping 
From  the  wild,  unconscious  crowd ! 

Laughter  peeling,  wailing,  weeping — 
E*en  the  bridal  robe’s  a shroud. 

Thus  all  earthly  joys  ceasing — 

Can ’at  thou  wander  on  with  these? 

Stay,  and  learn  of  life  unceasing 

When  our  portioned  time  shall  cease. 

Know,  all  fleeting  is,  O mortal, 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

But  religion — at  whose  portal 
Breaks  life’s  changing,  troubled  wave. 

She,  the  one,  the  never  changing. 

Stays  to  guide  thee,  mortal,  where 

Thousands  o’er  her  paths  once  ranging 
Find  a blissful  home  fore’er.  m.  j.  ». 
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D0ME8TIC. 

ARCHDIOCESS  OP  BALTIMORE. 

CIRCULAR  OP  THE  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  JUBILEE. 

f Samuel,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Apos- 
tolical  See , Archbishop  of  Ballimoret  to  the 
Venerable  Clergy  and  the  Laity  of  the  Diocess : 
Our  holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX,  has  pro- 
claimed a universal  jubilee  on  the  occasion 
of  his  elevation  to  the  apostolical  throne. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  awful  responsibili- 
ties of  his  sublime  station,  he  has  never  ceased 
to  beseech  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  he 
would  deign  by  his  power  to  fortify  bis  feeble 
strength ; and,  with  the  light  of  bis  wisdom, 
enlighten  his  mind : in  order  that  the  apostol- 
ical ministry  committed  to  his  charge  may 
have  a good  and  prosperous  issue  for  the  whole 
Christian  commonwealth.  But  as  that  which 
is  a common  good  should  be  sought  by  a com- 
mon prayer,  he  has  resolved  to  arouse  the  piety 
of  all  the  faithful,  that  they  may  thus,  by  their 
united  supplications,  the  more  earnestly  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
Knowing,  too,  that  prayer  is  more  agreeable 
to  God  when  it  comes  from  a pure  heart — a 
guiltless  conscience — he  bountifully  throws 
open  to  the  faithful  the  celestial  treasures  of  in- 
dulgences, of  which  he  is  the  divinely  appoint- 
ed dispenser;  in  order  that,  being  more  pres- 
singly  incited  to  piety  and  purified  from  the 
taint  of  sin  by  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they 
may  with  greater  confidence  go  to  the  throne 
of  God  ; that  they  may  obtain  mercy  and  find 
gTace  in  seasonable  aid. 

Such,  and  expressed  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  our  common  father,  for  an- 
nouncing to  the  Christian  world  a plenary  in- 
dulgence in  the  form  of  a jubilee,  and  calling 
his  children  of  every  clime  to  meet  him  on  the 
Holy  Mountain,  armed  with  the  spiritual  wea- 
pons of  prayer,  penance  and  charity. 

The  time  within  which  the  indulgence  can 
be  gained  is  limited  to  three  weeks.  In  this 
diocess  it  will  commence  on  the  fourth  Sunday 


of  Lent,  and  terminate  on  Easter  Sunday  in- 
clusive. In  congregations  out  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  pastors  are  authorized,  if  in  their 
judgment  the  good  of  their  flocks  require  it,  to 
select  any  other  three  weeks  before  Trinity 
Sunday  inclusive. 

The  conditions  prescribed  for  gaining  the 
Indulgence  are:  1st.  The  worthy  reception  of 
the  sacraments  ofPenance  and  Holy  Commun- 
ion. (The  communion  by  which  the  Paschal 
obligation  is  fulfilled  will  not  suffice  for  gaining 
the  Indulgence.)  2d.  to  visit  twice  the  three 
churches  designated;  or,  if  this  be  too  incon- 
venient, to  visit  one,  at  least — and  there  de- 
voutly pray.  3d.  To  fast  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  of  one  of  the  three  weeks. 
4th.  To  give  alms. 

In  this  city,  the  churches  to  be  visited  are 
the  Cathedral,  St.  Alphonsus’  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul’s.  f Samuel,  Archb.  of  Baltimore . 

Given  at  Baltimore  on  the  8th  of  March,  1847. 

Regulations  for  Lent  in  this  Diocess. 

1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year  are,  unless  legitimately  dis- 
pensed, bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  They  are  to  make  only  one  meal  a day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

3.  The  meal  allowed  on  fast-days  is  not  to 
be  taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission 
should  be  granted  for  eating  flesh,  both  flesh 
and  fish  are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

5.  A small  refreshment,  commonly  called 
collation , is  allowed  in  the  evening;  no  gene- 
ral rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at 
this  time  is  or  can  be  made.  But  the  practice 
of  the  most  regular  Christians  is,  never  to  let 
it  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a collation 
is,  in  this  diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish, 
though  not  warm,  but  fish  previously  prepared 
and  grown  cold.  M ilk  and  eggs  are  prohibited. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to  drink 
in  the  morning  some  warm  liquid ; as  tea, 
coffee,  or  thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to 
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which  a few  drops  of  milk  may  be  added, 
serving  rather  to  color  the  liquids,  than  to 
make  them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized 
the  use  of  hog’s  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  pre- 
paring fish,  vegetables,  tfcc.  &c.  &c. 

9.  The  following  persons  are  exempted  from 
the  obligation  of  fasting : young  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  pregnant 
women,  or  giving  suck  to  infants,  those  who 
are  obliged  to  hard  labor,  all  who  through 
weakness  cannot  fast  without  great  prejudice 
to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat 
will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and 
once  a day  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
days,  and  all  Holy  Week,  including  Palm 
8unday.  Samuel,  Archb'p  of  Baltimore. 
Given  at  Baltimore  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Religious  Profession. — On  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, Sister  Mary  Regina  (Donelly)  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  three  vows  of  religion,  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Visitation, Frederick  city,  Md.  The 
M.  Rev.  Archbishop  presided  at  the  ceremony. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — ft  New  Col - 
lege. — We  understand  that  St.  Mary’s  semi- 
nary of  Wilmington,  Del.,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  P.  Reilly,  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  college.  The  institution  has  been  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Delaware 
under  the  name  of  “St.  Mary’s  College.” 
The  charter  confers  most  ample  powers. 

Consecration. — The  new  edifice  of  St.  Peter’s, 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Franklin  streets,  was 
solemnly  consecrated  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  on  the  14th  of  February. 
The  interior  of  this  new'  church  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  finished  in  a style  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  in  this  city.  In  dimensions 
also  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  church  edi- 
fice in  these  parts. — C.  Herald. 

Ordination. — On  Saturday  in  Ember  week, 
Feb.  27th,  Messrs.  Thomas  Riordan,  James 
O’Kane,  Patrick  Hannegan,  Peter  McGrane, 
and  John  Loughran,  received  tonsure  and 
minor  orders  in  the  cathedral  from  the  hands 
of  the  bishop. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Progress  of  Reli- 
gion.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  addressed  a 
recent  circular  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
diocess,  which  presents  some  very  interesting 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  Cath- 
olicity. When  the  bishop  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocess,  in  1839,  the  num- 


ber of  clergymen  was  between  forty  and  fifty: 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  seminary,  nor  col- 
lege, nor  religious  house  of  eduction  for 
Catholic  youth.  A seminary  was  commenced 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocess,  and  trans- 
ferred, in  1841,  to  Fordham,  where  a splendid 
building  for  the  purpose,  with  a beautiful 
Gothic  chapel,  was  lately  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  cost  of  the  seminary  and  chapel 
was  between  $37,000  and  $38,000.  In  1839, 
what  is  now  St.  John’s  college,  was  purchased, 
with  its  premises.  Its  cost  and  support  during 
the  first  years  of  its  probation,  have  amounted 
to  about  $100,000.  It  now  holds  the  rank  of 
a university,  and  is  very  flourishing.  Both 
the  seminary  and  college  are  under  the  charge 
of  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  dio- 
cesan collections  for  these  institutions  have 
amounted  to  about  $40,000,  to  which  have  been 
added  tbe  receipts  from  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  and  a part  of  the  private  fund  for  the 
bishop’s  support.  Since  1839  the  congregations 
of  the  diocess  have  more  than  doubled  in  num* 
ber,  and  become  larger : between  fifty-five  and 
sixty  new  churches  have  been  erected ; tbe 
number  of  clergymen  has  been  nearly  tripled: 
and  several  religious  houses  of  education  have 
been  established.  The  bishop  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  faithful  to  the  necessity  of  aiding 
in  support  of  the  seminary,  and  of  providing 
for  other  wants  of  the  diocess.  These  are 
mainly  three — a hospital  for  poor  Catholic* 
who  are  sick,  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity : an  orphan  asylum  for 
boys,  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  tbe 
various  branches  of  profitable  industry,  and  at 
the  same  time  trained  to  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue: and  a house  of  protection  for  destitute 
females,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  To  these  excellent  objects  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  Bishop  Hughes  solicits,  in  a forci- 
ble manner,  the  earnest  attention  of  the  clergy 
and  laity. 

Missions  of  Texas. — Early  History  of  the 
Churches. — Letter  11  from  our  Correspondent  in 
Texas . 

Bar  Antonio  dk  Bexar,  December , 1846* 

Messrs . Editors : Before  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther I wish  it  to  be  well  understood,  as  I have 
stated  before,  that  the  dates  of  foundation  of 
these  different  missions  are  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  the  reasons  ascribed,  and  that,  in 
giving  those  of  my  previous  letter,  1 followed 
more  what  I could  gather  from  traditional  ac- 
counts than  any  certain  or  authentic  document 
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The  city  of  San  Antonio  (villa  de  San  Fernan- 
do, real  presidio  de  San  Antonio  de  Bexar : 
in  this  letter  I make  no  allusion  at  all  to  the 
mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Valera  ? I believe, 
or  the  Alamo,  as  it  is  now  called)  seems  to 
have  been  founded  in  or  about  the  year  1662. 
Whether  by  the  French  missionaries  of  the 
northern  provinces,  or  the  Spanish  monks  of 
the  south,  I have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  would  seem  that  the  former 
had  had  something  to  do  with  this  mission ; 
but  at  what  period,  or  in  what  manner,  is  un- 
certain. It  was  first  peopled  by  seventeen 
families  from  the  Canary  islands,  who  obtained 
a grant  of  certain  rights  from  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Their  first  settlement  appears  to  have 
been  at  a certain  distance  from  the  present 
city,  near  the  Arroyo  Leon  (Lion  Creek), 
which  would  place  it  at  about  eight  miles 
from  its  present  position.  Annoyed  by  the 
continual  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  carried 
off  horses  and  cattle  from  the  budding  town, 
the  settlers  removed  to  the  present  spot,  on  a 
deep  bend  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  which 
thus  afforded  them  protection  on  three  3ides 
from  the  depredations  of  their  red-skinned 
neighbors.  They  built  their  houses  on  the 
point,  and  from  reason  of  their  origin,  the  prin- 
cipal square  retains  the  name  of  Plaza  de  las 
Islas.  Their  houses,  built  more  for  defence 
than  convenience,  are  generally  long,  low 
buildings,  of  only  one  story  in  height,  with 
dirt  floors,  and  few  openings  beside  the  doors, 
with  flat  roofs  parapeted— this  parapet  being 
pierced  by  a large  number  of  openings,  to  al- 
low the  water  to  run  off  by  the  long  gurgoils 
or  spouts  that  project  all  around  the  wall.  The 
streets  are  tolerably  wide, but  not  very  straight. 
The  city  is  most  admirably  situated  : nearly 
surrounded  by  the  deep  bend  which  the  San 
Antonio  river  makes  at  this  spot,  and  which 
protects  it  to  the  north,  east,  and  south,  it  is 
defended  to  the  westward  by  the  Arroyo  8an 
Pedro,  a small  rapid  stream  that  falls  into  the 
river  two  or  three  miles  below  the  city.  It  is 
intersected  in  its  length  by  a “ cequia,”  or 
main  canal,  that  heads  at  a dam  built  near  the 
sources  of  the  San  Pedro,  about  a mile  above 
the  town.  From  this,  smaller  canals  are  made 
to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  lots  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  laws  established  for  regula- 
ting the  number  of  times  a month,  and  of  hours 
a day,  each  inhabitant  may  turn  these  waters 
into  his  lot.  A similar  dam  at  the  head  of  the 


San  Antonio  river,  about  four  miles  above  tha 
city,  irrigates  the  lands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  As  I will  frequently  have  occasion 
to  mention  this  stream,  I may  as  well  give  a 
general  idea  of  it.  What  it  is  at  San  Antonio, 
such  it  is  at  its  springs.  It  starts  out  of  ground 
a stream,  expands  into  a lake,  situated  in  a 
most  beautiful  stretch  of  bottom  land,  then 
rushing  over  the  dam  that  1 mentioned  a little 
higher,  runs  on  at  the  rate  of  some  five  or  six 
miles  an  hour.  Its  width  averages  about  80 
or  90  feet — its  depth  ten  ; its  rise  and  fall  are 
imperceptible : its  waters,  slightly  calcare- 
ous, are  very  clear;  so  much  so,  that  I have 
counted  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom  in  a depth 
of  six  or  seven  feet.  You  occasionally  find 
some  very  good  fords  in  its  length,  the  depth 
not  being  less  than  three  feet  at  any  place  that 
I have  ever  crossed.  It  has  several  beautiful 
cascades,  which,  of  course,  will  render  navi- 
gation impossible;  but  the  nature  of  its  banks 
afford  ample  facilities  for  canalling  at  a com- 
paratively slight  cost.  The  principal  bar, 
therefore,  to  the  extensive  navigation  of  its 
waters,  will  be  the  suddenness  of  its  bends, 
which  would  require  boats  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. 1 should  have  mentioned  that  its  banks, 
at  every  point  where  I have  seen  the  river,  are 
precipitous,  and  generally  well  wooded. 

San  Antonio  seems  to  have  been  a city  of 
some  importance  in  times  past.  Its  popula- 
tion was  then  from  eight  to  ten  thousand,  and 
the  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands,  with 
its  lemon  hedges  and  irrigating  canals,  ap- 
peared one  vast  garden.  Now,  however,  after 
having  struggled  through  long  years  of  war 
and  devastation,  its  population  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  2,500  or  3,000,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whom  are,  of  course,  Mexicans ; and 
of  the  former  high  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
neighboring  valley,  enough  only  remains  to 
make  the  rest  appear  more  desolate.  At  pre- 
sent this  valley  is  settling  with  most  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  I doubt  not  but  that  in  a few 
years  it  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what 
it  has  once  been. 

The  city  contains  no  remarkable  monu- 
ments, except  the  church.  Many  of  the 
houses,  that  still  show  the  traces  of  very  elab- 
orate carving,  are  now  so  much  dilapidated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  what 
they  formerly  were.  The  church  is  built  of 
stone  ; its  exterior  is  massive  and  plain.  The 
heavy  buttresses — the  round  arches  of  the 
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tower — the  dome  and  polygonal  openings — 
and,  finally,  the  design  of  the  frescoes  that 
once  adorned  the  exterior  walls,  and  which  are 
yet  perceptible  in  a few  spots — would  class  it 
in  the  Byzantine  style:  it  has  no  windows  in 
the  lateral  walls.  The  tower,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  octagonal — surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  flattened  spire,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
crowned  with  a small  square  lantern — is  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  on  a line  with 
its  front  wall.  The  interior  is  cruciform,  the 
extremities  of  the  head  and  two  arms  of  the 
cross  being  portions  of  octagons.  The  ceiling 
is  a massive  stone  vault,  at  a height  of  some  85 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  vault  being  supported 
and  strengthened  by  heavy  cut  stone  ribs, 
(semicircular,)  that  throw  the  lateral  thrust 
on  the  outer  buttresses.  The  church  is  light- 
ed by  two  small  windows  in  the  front  wall, 
and  four  openings  at  the  foot  of  the  dome, 
which  is  placed  at  the  meeting  of  the  nave  and 
transepts.  This  church  has  been  placed,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  regular  canonical  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  face  the  main  square,  the  altar 
standing  at  the  western  extremity  instead  of 
the  eastern.  It  contains,  among  other  remark- 
able relics  of  art,  some  magnificent  wood  carv- 
ings— one  of  the  Saviour  at  the  pillar,  natural 
size ; one  of  the  immaculate  conception,  about 
8 feet  6 inches  high : the  carving  is  well  done, 
but  tbe  position  and  the  drapery  ye  exaggera- 
ted ; one  statue  of  St.  Joseph,  and  another  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  both  very  good — their 
height  is  about  3 feet.  There  is  also  a veiy 
finely  carved  pillar  under  the  pulpit,  and  a re- 
markably beautiful  door  in  the  sacristy;  the 
carved  pannels  of  the  latter  are  of  cedar:  it 
contains  many  more  remarkable  wood  carv- 
ings which  we  have  not  time  to  notice.  The 
baptismal  font  surpasses  any  stone  work  I 
have  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
basin  of  it  consists  of  four  angels,  one  on  each 
side,  supporting  cornucopias,  whence  fruit 
and  flowers  are  falling  to  form  a splendid  gar- 
land from  one  to  the  other.  The  whole  of  this 
is  in  very  high  relief,  and  the  air  and  light 
passing  all  around  these  figures,  and  the  flow- 
ers twining  around  the  pillar  that  supports 
this  basin,  give  it  a great  appearance  of  rich- 
ness. Though  somewhat  mutilated,  it  pos- 
sesses yet  enough  beauty  to  excite  admiration 
of  the  lover  of  arts. 

In  my  next,  I shall  attempt  a description  of 
the  famous  buildings  of  the  Alamo,  now  in 
ruins.  Yours,  truly,  T.  £.  G. 


Diocbss  or  Mobile. — We  loam  from  the 
Mobile  Herald  and  Tribune , that  the  pupils  of 
the  Catholic  oq>han  asylum  and  free  school, 
at  Mobile,  at  a recent  examination,  gave  great 
satisfaction,  evincing  a considerable  proficien- 
cy in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
taught  in  the  institution.  We  subjoin,  from 
the  same  paper,  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
asylum : 

« In  accordance  with  past  custom,  and  for 
the  information,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a generous  public,  to  whom  this  insti- 
tution is  so  much  indebted,  the  managers  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following,  being  the  ninth 
annual  statement  of  their  finances  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  instant : 

Dr.  December  5th,  1845. 

To  amount  then  in  treasury,. . . .$  163  35 
Proceeds  of  orphan  fair,  Jan.,  ’46,  2671  20 
Rec’d  from  Com’rs  of  Mobile  co.,  500  00 
Subscript  of  members  during  y*r,  199  00 
Rec’d  from  Oregon  Circus  Co.,...  120  00 

Donations  fm  2 gent’n  $100  each,  200  00 
Cash  donations  xeceived  by  Sisters 

of  Charity  at  asylum, 676  70 

Meat,  groceries,  dry  goods,  &c., 

from  sundries, 177  17 


Cr.  $4707  42 

By  amount  cash  current  expenses 

of  asylum, 3574  25 

Meat,  groceries,  &c.,  used  at  the 
asylum, 177  17 


$3651  42 

Cash  paid  for  two  lots  bought  in 

rear  of  asylum  for  its  use, 932  00 

Appropriated  for  next  fair 88  00 

Remaining  in  Treasury, 36  00 


$4707  42 

M In  the  above  is  not  included  the  expense 
of  water,  which,  as  for  many  years  past,  is  not 
charged  for  by  the  generous  proprietor  of  the 
water  works;  neither  is  the  expense  of  medi- 
cal services,  which  are  also  rendered  gratui- 
tously. 

“ There  have  been  in  the  asylum  during  the 
year,  in  all,  123  children,  of  whom  16  have 
been  placed  out  as  apprentices,  8 withdrawn 
by  relatives,  and  2 died — present  number  97. 
The  highest  number  at  any  time,  105 ; lowest, 
91 — average  number,  say  98.” 


OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  29th  January,  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  near  Terrehaute, 
la..  Sister  Mart  Liguori,  superior  of  the 
female  academy  at  Madison,  aged  29  yean. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  France,  and 
belonged  to  the  community  of  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. Her  talents,  information,  and  piety, 
endeared  her  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her,  and  rendered  her  a very  useful  and  ei&- 
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dent  member  of  the  society  to  which  she  be- 
longed, and  which  her  early  death  has  filled 
with  affliction  and  mourning. — Cath.  Mv. 

On  the  5tb  February,  of  bronchitis,  at  the 
convent  of  Gethsemani,  Mother  Josephine 
Kelly.  Mother  Josephine  had  been  for  many 
years  general  superioress  of  the  Loretto  sister- 
hood ; and,  during  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
had  superintended  the  branch  establishment  of 
Gethsemani.  With  a great  talent  for  business 
she  combined  the  spirit  of  a true  religious,  and 
the  mild  and  amiable  manners  of  the  accom- 
plished Christian  lady. — Ibid. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Slst  January,  at  St. 
Mail’s  convent,  Somerset,  Sister  Joseph  a 
(Lynch),  after  a painful  and  protracted  illness 
of  nearly  two  years,  which  she  bore  with  a 
degree  of  fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  of  a 
Christian  and  a religious. — C.  Telegraph. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  at  Frederick  city, 
Md.,  Rev.  James  Lucas,  aged  about  fifty-nine 
years.  Mr.  Lucas  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Rennes,  France,  and  having  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  he  studied  theology  for 
some  time  in  his  native  place,  under  the  Rev. 
Simon  G.  finite,  afterwards  the  sainted  bishop 
of  Vincennes,  in  this  country.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1812,  and,  three  years  after,  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  After  a short  stay 
at  Baltimore,  he  was  sent  to  Norfolk,  where 
the  peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  hy  a 
band  of  schismatics,  who,  having  control  of  the 
church  property,  employed  an  unauthorized 
clergyman  to  officiate.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  duly  j 
appointed  pastor,  rented  a room  in  which  he 
performed  divine  service,  and  by  degrees  he 
reorganized  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Nor- 
folk. Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Dr. 
Kelly, the  first  bishop  of  Richmond,  arrived  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Lucas  left  Norfolk  soon 
after  this  period,  and  became  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  in  Washington  city,  which  he 
left  only  to  become  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  As  a Jesuit  missionary,  he  exer- 
cised the  holy  ministry  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  then 
at  Goshenhoppen  in  Pennsylvania.  In  all  these 
stations  Mr.  Lucas  distinguished  himself  as  a 
pious,  zealous  and  faithful  priest,  an  able 
preacher,  and  a skilful  catechist.  He  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  attention  and  as- 
siduity which  he  gave  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  he  performed  this  important  duty ; and 
he  departed  this  life  with  the  bright  hope  of 
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those  who,  having  instructed  many  unto  justice, 
will  shine  for  ever  as  the  stars  of  beaveu. 

February , in  Charles  county,  Md., 

Rev.  Walter  Moriarty,  a native  of  Ire- 
land, but  who  for  many  years  was  a labori- 
ous and  efficient  missionary  in  this  country : 
first  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  more  recently  in 
Charles  county,  Md.,  where  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  a bum. 

FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Rome. — “ Yesterday,  Jan.  18th,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  kings  ( VOttavario 
della  Epiphania),  there  were,  according  to  cus- 
tom, services  and  sermons  in  all  the  churches. 

“The  ceremony  at  St.  Andreas  has  begun, 
and  the  Padre  Ventura,  the  preacher  had  com- 
menced his  sermons,  when,  lo ! the  pope  was 
announced.  This  sudden  appearance  of  the 
holy  father  naturally  produced  a feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction throughout  the  congregation.  The 
custom  is  for  the  preacher,  when  the  pope 
enters  the  church,  to  leave  the  pulpit  and  go 
and  receive  the  orders  of  the  holy  father.  Pius 
IX  inquired  of  Father  Ventura  at  what  part  of 
his  sermon  he  had  arrived!  At  the  second, 
replied  the  monk.  Very  well,  father,  rejoined 
the  pope,  I will  finish  your  task,  give  me  your 
insignia  of  preacher.  The  pope  put  them  on 
( les  endossa)  and  ascended  the  pulpit  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  crowd  assembled  in 
that  vast  church. 

“ But  what  was  not  the  general  emotion  when 
his  voice  resounded  throughout  the  sonorous 
vaults  of  the  edifice;  when,  in  short, 'with  dig- 
nity and  manly  eloquence  Pius  IX  touched 
upon  all  the  several  points  of  religion,  morality, 
public  order ; all,  in  one  word,  ol  which  a father 
might  dilate  to  his  children.  Tears  were  In 
every  eye,  but  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
sermon  that  the  general  feeling  w as  excited  to 
the  utmost  pitch,  when  the  holy  father,  turning 
to  the  holy  sacrament,  implored  the  blessing  of 
heaven  on  his  subjects.** — Tablet. 

“ The  solemn  ceremony  which  takes  place 
each  year  on  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  memory  of  the  eastern  kings, 
was  observed  on  the  10th  of  January,  in  the 
church  of  the  Propaganda,  by  the ’students 
who  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  collected 
in  that  celebrated  institution.  Compositions 
in  filty-two  different  languages  w ere  recited  by 
the  students,  natives  of  the  countries  whose 
tongues  they  spoke.  This  wonderful  variety 
ot  language,  of  physiognomy,  of  accent,  and 
even  of  color,  was  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing. It  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Catholic  faith  of  which  it  is  the  work.” 

Germany. — Czerski,  the  reformer,  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly  towards  the  result  of  all  Pro- 
testant innovations  in  religion,  sheer  infidelity. 
Ronge  has  already  reached  this  term.  The 
pastor  at  Bale  has  recently  admitted  two  Isra- 
elites as  members  of  his  church,  dispensing 
with  baptism ! 
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“ Switzerland. — There  are  three  churches 
in  the  canton  de  Vaud — the  state  church,  the 
free  church,  and  the  church  neuter,  that  is,  the 
indifFerent  who  despise  equally  the  other  two. 
‘Very  recently,*  reports  the  Journal  de  Brux- 
ellesf,  of  the  9th  inst.,  ‘three  men,  absurdly  dis- 
guised, entered  a church  during  the  service, 
stood  opposite  the  pulpit  where  the  minister 
was,  and  vehemently  hissed  him  amid  the  loud 
applause  of  the  audience.  No  one  attempted 
to  suppress  the  disorder.  In  another  church, 
an  unknow  person  took  a place  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  every  time  the  pieacher  pronounced 
the  name  of  Jesus,  apostrophised  him  with  the 
name  of  liar!  and  concluded  by  crying  out 
when  the  service  closed,  « Thou  hast  been 
lying.’  In  a third  temple,  where  the  minister 
was  about  to  ‘administer  the  sacrament,’  the 
clerk  bearing  the  bread  and  wine  towards  the 
table,  was  attacked  and  beaten,  and  the  ‘ ele- 
ments’ he  was  carrying  thrown  down  and  trod 
upon  The  minister,  a witness  of  the  scandal 
which  he  could  not  prevent,  burst  into  tears, 
and  became  the  object  of  mirth  and  laughter 
to  the  rioters.  Neither  the  municipal  author- 
ity nor  the  police  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere to  protect  the  decency  of  divine  service 
or  to  punish  those  who  disturbed  it.” — Tablet. 

“ The  government  of  Geneva  has  restored 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  to  all  their 
civic  privileges,  and  admitted  the  Catholic 
church  to  equal  political  rights  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic.  The  state  supports  the  clergy  of 
both.  A large  church,  heretofore  in  the  hands 
of  the  followers  of  Calvin,  has  been  ^*ansferred 
by  the  authorities  to  the  Catholics,  whose  fast 
increasing  numbers  required  this  additional 
accommodation.  A newpaperwas  announced 
in  Geneva,  to  be  called  the  ‘ Eye  of  the  People.* 
Boxes  are  to  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  w'herein  the  citizens  are  to  place  com- 
munications for  the  paper ! These  communi- 
cations will  be  published,  no  matter  what  they 
contain  ! ! There  will  be  many  a « black  eye* 
in  Geneva.” — Calk.  Telegraph. 

“ Prussia. — According  to  the  last  census  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  there  is  said  to  be 
15,900,000  souls.  Out  of  this  there  are  rec- 
koned 9,250.000  Protestants  of  all  shades  and 
distinctions;  5,900,000  Catholics;  190,000 
Jews;  14,500  Mennonites,  and  1,300  Greeks. 
Thus  the  Catholic  population  is  moie  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  sum,  which  neverthe- 
less does  not  prevent  Prussia  from  imagining, 
and  as  in  a late  instance  calling  herself  also, 
an  exclusively  Protestant  monarchy  ; that  is 
to  say,  she  declares  that  the  state  has  no  real 
obligation  to  discharge  save  to  the  Protestant 
church.” 

* 

England. — The  Puseyite  movement  seems 
to  continue  with  unabated  vigor,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  indications. 

«•  St.  Saviour's  at  Oxford.—  The  Romanist 
party  at  Oxford  have,  we  hear,  set  on  foot  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  liturgy  and  communion  service  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  advocating  also  the 


restoration  of  the  monastic  clergy,  and  their 
attendance  in  parish  churches  throughout  the 
day  to  receive  confessions.  Dr.  Pusey  is  a 
contributor,  and  the  editor  is  a clergyman  of 
the  establishment.” — Foreign  paper. 

A correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald 
states  that  the  English  at  Rome  were  never 
known  to  have  such  a leaning  to  Catholicism 
as  during  the  last  season. 

Ireland. — The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  displaying  a noble  example  of  philanthro- 
py in  behalf  of  suffering  Ireland,  in  whose  in- 
terests they  have  so  many  reasons  to  feel  and 
to  exhibit  a lively  concern.  Though  the  pe- 
cuniary aid  which  is  sent  from  this  country 
can  tend  but  very  partially  to  remove  the  dis- 
tressing evils  of  the  Irish  people,  it  must  exert 
a powerful  moral  influence  in  awakening  a 
more  serious  attention  to  their  situation  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government.  We  give  be- 
low an  account  of  measures  recently  proposed 
in  reference  to  this  subject : 

“The  British  prime  minister,  in  a speech 
in  the  house  of  commons,  has  proposed  a plan 
for  the  temporary  and  permanent  relief  of 
Ireland,  which,  if  vigorously  and  effectually 
prosecuted,  would  eventually  redeem  that  fine 
country  from  its  present  degradation.  One 
step  in  his  plan  is  an  advance  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  seed  for  the  next  crop,  to  all  cultiva- 
tors too  poor  to  purchase  any ; another  is,  a 
governmental  advance  of  money  to  landlords 
to  reclaim  waste  lands ; another  is,  a govern- 
mental purchase  of  such  waste  lands,  and 
subsequent  sale  of  them  in  small  lots,  to  cre- 
ate a yeomanry ; another  is,  a governmental 
purchase  by  compulsion , at  a fair  valuation,  of 
the  waste  lands  which  the  present  proprietors 
will  neither  improve  nor  sell. 

“ In  the  two  last  features  of  this  plan,  espe- 
cially the  fourth,  the  minister  has  nit  the  nail 
on  the  head  ; and  as  the  British  legislature  is 
omnipotent , bound  by  no  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions, we  cordially  hope  that  it  will  grant 
him  the  necessary  power.  The  grand  source 
of  misery  in  Ireland  is  landed  aristocracy. 
Hence,  while  it  is  almost  the  most  fertile 
country  in  Europe,  and  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, its  cultivators,  whose  labor  produces  all 
its  crops,  live  upon  nothing  better  than  pota- 
toes, oat  meal,  and  buttermilk,  dwell  in  no- 
thing better  than  mud  cabins,  and  are  clad  in 
nothing  better  than  rags.  Ireland  exports 
large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  tallow,  mutton,  hams,  and  fine  linen. 
Yet  the  peasantry  who  make  the  butter  and 
cheese,  never  taste  either ; who  raise  the  beef 
and  pork,  never  touch  them ; and  who  raise 
the  flax  and  manufacture  the  linen,  never 
wear  it.  Such  are  the  blessings  of  laoded 
aristocracy,  and  cultivation  by  tenantry  on 
lease . We  hope  and  trust  that  this  scheme  of 
appropriating  waste  lands  will  be  extended  to 
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*11  the  oveigrown  estates  on  the  island,  waste 
or  cultivated,  till  a proprietorship  of  small 
farms  be  established,  as  in  the  United  States.” 

“ Missions  in  Tong  King. — A letter  from 
Macao,  written  by  P.  F.  Ramon  Rodriguez, 
procureur-general  of  the  Spanish  missions  in 
China  and  at  Tong  King,  gives  some  consol- 
ing details  on  the  missions  of  the  Dominicans, 
in  the  latter  country.  The  clergy  of  the  mis- 
sion counts  fifty-nine  members,  of  which  ten 
are  Spanish  Dominicans,  twenty-six  native  re- 
ligious, twenty-three  secular  priests,  also  na- 
tives. In  the  space  of  a year,  those  fifty-nine 
missionaries  have  administered  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  to  465  adults  and  to  10,527  children ; 
the  sacrament  of  penance  to  153,360  persons ; 
the  holy  communion  to  139,758  persons,  and 
extreme  unction  to  3,271  sick  persons.  They 
have  also  blessed  1,633  marriages.” — Pr.  Cath. 

Sacred  Literature. — In  the  17th  centu- 
ry, Father  Bollandus,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
was  directed  by  his  superiors  to  collect  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  illustrating  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  As  he  was  assisted  by  many  others 
in  this  vast  undertaking,  they  were  all  called 
Bollandists , after  him.  When  he  died,  in  1665, 
several  volumes  of  the  new  work  had  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  Mia  Sanctorum, 
embracing  the  saints  for  January,  February, 
and  a part  of  March.  The  work  was  contin- 
ued until  the  suppression  of  the  society,  in 
1773,  when  forty-seven  volumes  folio  had  ap- 
peared, embracing  nine  months  of  the  year 
and  the  beginning  of  October.  In  1779  the 
aeries  was  continued,  and  in  1794  the  fifty- 
second  volume  was  published.  Though  inter- 
rupted again  by  the  troubles  which  agitated 
Europe,  the  undertaking  was  not  abandoned.  | 
An  additional  volume  has  just  appeared  at  ' 
Brussels,  containing  the  saints  of  the  15th  and  , 
16th  of  October,  and  consists  of  more  than  | 
1200  pages.  It  is  embellished  with  several  | 
plates,  and  enriched  with  numerous  tables  of 
reference.  It  is  9aid  that  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Vandermoere  and  Vannecke,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Mia  Sanctorum , are 
not  inferior  to  their  illustrious  predecessors  in 
profound  learning,  critical  acumen,  and  per- 
spicuity of  style. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS.  | 

Emigrant  Passengers  to  the  United  | 
States. — A report  laid  before  congress,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  24th  ultimo,  gives  the  I 
number  of  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  Uni-  j 
ted  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  » 
1846,  as  follows:  Maine,  5,930;  New  Hamp-  , 
shire,  26;  Massachusetts.  14,079;  Rhode 
Island,  83;  New  York, 98,863;  Pennsylvania, 
7,235;  Delaware,#;  Maryland,  9,337 ; Vir- 


ginia, 82;  North  Carolina,  3;  South  Carolina, 
408;  Louisiana,  22,148;  Florida,  90;  Texas, 
354.  Total,  158,648.  Males,  90,973;  females, 
66,778 ; sex  not  stated,  897. 

Manufacture  of  Paper. — From  statis- 
tical information  presented  before  congress, 
it  appears  that  the  capital  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United  States  i9 
$18  000,000;  the  number  of  mills  700;  the 
annual  product  $17,000,000;  and  the  number 
of  operatives  employed  100,000. 

Co9T  or  Mon  Doings. — A suit  against 
the  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  recover  the 
value  of  certain  valuable  paintings  which  were 
injured  at  the  time  St.  Michael’s  church  was 
destroyed  by  the  mob  in  1844,  was  recently  ter- 
minated by  a verdict  of  $1,000  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  paintings  were  valued  at  $3,000. 

Magnetic  Telegraph  Lines. — Number 
of  miles  finished  and  in  operation , Jun'ry,  1847. 
Washington  and  Baltimore  company, ope-  mu™ 

rated  by  the  U.  S.  government 40 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  company.. . . 97 

Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  co.  813 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  company. . . 88 

New  York  and  Offing  (to  Fire  Island)..  90 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  comp'y  : 

New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy 180 

Albany  to  Buffalo 326 

Troy  and  Saratoga  company 32 

Syracuse  and  Oswego  company. 88 

Auburn,  Ithaca,  and  Elmira, 75 

Butfalo,  Lockport,  and  Lewistown 45 

Lewistown,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto 100 

New  York  and  Boston  comp’y,  via  New 

Haven  and  Springfield 238 

Boston  and  Lowell  Company 26 

Boston  and  Portland  Company,  via  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  rail  road  line 109 

Total  number  of  miles 1797 

Slavery. — We  translate  the  following  from 
•‘La  Patria,”  the  Spanish  paper  published  at 
New  Orleans.  “ In  an  account  of  slavery  re- 
cently published  in  a Paris  magazine,  which 
we  have  before  us,  we  find  the  present  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  the  western  hemisphere  to  be 


as  follows  : in  the 

Spanish  colonies 800,000 

French  do 250,000 

Holland,  Danish,  and  Swiss  do.  100,000 

South  American  republics 400,000 

Brazil 3,000,000 

United  States ..3,ooo,ooo 

7,550,000 


To  Correspondents. — The  following  ar- 
ticles have  been  received:  In  Prose— 1,  His- 
torical Notice  of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Good  Shepherd ; 2,  The  Vestiges  of  Cre- 
ation ; 3,  Our  Martyrs , Nos.  6 and  7 ; 4,  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Ohio , No.  3;  5,  Italian 
Society.  Poetrt— 1,  The  Flight  of  Years, 
from  the  pen  of  a new  contributor,  from  whom 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  often;  2,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future ; 3,  The  Cross . 
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The  Elder's  House , or  the  Three  Converts. 

New  York : E.  Dunigan.  18mo.  pp.  234. 

In  announcing  this  publication  last  month, 
we  promised  a fuller  notice  of  it,  with  a view 
to  exhibit  more  particularly  its  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Catholic  reader,  and  also 
to  indicate  certain  imperfections,  which  ought 
not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  overlooked.  The 
author  is  plainly  gifted  with  the  talent  of  por- 
traying character,  possesses  considerable  pow- 
ers of  description,  writes  in  a vigorous  and 
graceful  style,  and,  what  is  more,  he  wields 
with  admirable  skill  the  weapons  of  contro- 
versial warfare.  With  these  qualifications  he 
was  well  prepared  to  produce  a work  like  the 
one  before  us,  which  is  a religious  novel  of  the 
explanatory  class,  having  for  its  aim  to  set 
forth  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  in  their 
true  light,  and  thus  to  remove  the  prejudices 
of  their  adversaries.  We  cannot  give  the  de- 
tails of  the  plot ; but  in  general  it  is  well  con- 
ceived. The  characters,  however,  who  figure 
in  the  narrative,  are  rather  numerous  for  the 
scope  which  the  writer  has  allowed  himself; 
and,  for  this  reason,  they  seem  to  be  too  sum- 
marily disposed  of  towards  the  close,  where 
events  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  as  to 
crowd  unpleasantly  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  following  passage  is  a very  good 
picture  of  the  puritanical  elder,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  His 
wife  and  son  having,  by  some  comic  circum- 
stance, been  thrown  into  a hearty  laugh,  the 
old  gentleman  sternly  observed  : 

“ Your  mirth  is  unseasonable:  remember 
that  to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath. ’* 

In  an  instant  the  lady’s  smile  disappeared, 
and  she  grew  as  cold  and  prim  as  if  cut  from 
Portland  stone.  But  the  son  only  sighed,  as 
he  exclaimed, 

“ Humph  ! banyan  day  already.” 

His  father  laid  down  the  letter,  and  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  had  just  uttered  high  treason. 
But  the  mother  asked, 

“ Why,  Richard,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Dear  mother !”  he  answered,  still  half 
laughing,  “ it  really  seems  to  me  that  your 
translation  of  1 Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,’  means,  * Sit  still,  and  look  sour 


from  sunrise  to  sunset ; go  twice  to  church, 
and  have  roast  beef  for  dinner.*  l*m  sure  I’ve 
dined  here  every  Sunday  lor  twenty-two  or 
three  years,  and  I never  saw  any  thing  else. 
Is  it  wicked  to  cook  on  Sunday,  father !” 

«« « The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,*  ” 
said  his  parent,  severely,  “ * or  despises  to 
obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall 
pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it.*” 

“ Dear  father,”  said  the  son,  growing  seri- 
ous, “ I wish  that  you  would  not  apply  those 
stern  Scripture  texts  to  a use  that  they  cannot 
be  intended  for.  I did  not  dream  either  of 
mocking  you,  or  of  being  at  all  disrespectful  to 
my  mother.  But  when  your  religious  ideas  are 
uppermost,  you  are  the  harshest  parent  I ever 
met  with.” 

Now,  in  the  hard  rock  of  that  old  man’s 
heart,  there  was  a well  of  great  softness,  and 
his  son  could  stir  its  waters  when  none  other 
could. 

•«  Dick,**  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  “ I did  not  mean  to  be  harsh  to  you ; 
but  you  treat  holy  things  lightly.  Forgive  me 
if  I hurt  you,  and  do  not  speak  so  flippantly 
again.” 

“ I did  not  intend  to  do  so,  sir ; but  consider 
whether  it  be  possible  for  any  one  to  love 
Sunday — ** 

“ Sabbath,  if  you  please,  my  son ; we  do  not 
use  heathen  titles  for  that  holy  day.” 

“ Well,  sir,  who  could  love  the  Sabbath, 
when  kept  with  austere  and  repulsive  severi- 
ty, as  we  keep  it  ?** 

“ The  fourth  commandment,  my  son,  must 
answer  those  objections ; if  you  choose  to  ar- 
raign the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  I cannot  pre- 
vent you.” 

“ But,  sir,  that  precept  of  the  decalogue  does 
not  command” — (cold  roast  beef  for  dinner)— 
he  thought ; but  he  said , “ such  unbending 
rigidity : and  it  says,  sir,  that  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath.” 

« That,**  said  the  other,  “is  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

“ Who  changed  it,  sir,  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  ?” 

“ The  Bible,”  answered  his  father. 

“Where,  sir?”  asked  Dick.  But  to  this 
question  there  was  no  answer;  but  at  length, 
with  an  angry  look,  the  old  man  replied — 

“ Your  father  and  mother  have  lived  by  this 
rule ; and  have  so  taught  you ; if  you  despise 
their  instructions  and  authority,  and  deem 
yourself  so  much  wiser  than  your  seniors,  yoa 
must  do  so.  If  you  will  be  an  infidel,  I can- 
not help  it.” 

Just  such  an  answer  had  closed  every  reli- 
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gious  argument,  and  the  young  man,  baffled 
when  be  sought  knowledge,  receiving  reproof 
when  he  needed  instruction,  “ a stone  when 
he  asked  for  bread,”  was,  indeed,  nigh  to  in- 
fidelity. 

The  elder  always  meets  with  his  match  on 
points  of  controversy  ; for  Protestantism  can 
never  sustain  itself  against  truth.  Norman 
Ruthven  and  his  sister  were  relatives  of  Mr. 
Graham,  and  after  the  death  of  their  pious 
Catholic  mother,  went  to  live  in  his  family — 
and  on  Friday,  observed  the  abstinence  com- 
manded by  the  church. 

“More  popery,”  muttered  Mr.  Graham, 
when  he  first  heard  of  it ; and  in  the  evening  he 
asked  Norman  the  reason  of  his  abstinence. 

“ Mine,  sir,  is  because  the  church  re- 
quires it.” 

“Ay,  ‘forbidding  to  marry  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats  ;*  and  another  Scrip- 
ture says,  < Your  fastings  are  an  abomination 
to  me.*  ” 

“ You  should  never  quote  half  a text  of  holy 
Scripture,  sir ; and  the  latter  half  of  the  one 
you  have  ju9t  mentioned,  would  militate 
against  your  only  holyday  ; it  is,  ‘Your  new 
moons  and  your  Sabbath*  my  soul  hates.*  But, 
sir,  for  a text  on  fasting  I would  recommend 
you  to  the  sixty-eighth  psalm : * The  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  thee  are 
fallen  upon  me.  I wept,  and  covered  my  soul 
in  fasting,  and  it  was  made  a reproach  to  me. 
I made  haircloth  my  garment,  and  1 became  a 
byword  to  them.  They  that  sat  in  the  gate 
spoke  against  me,  and  they  that  drank  wine 
made  me  their  song.*  ** 

Mr.  Graham  winced  a little  beneath  these 
verses ; but  was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
“papist's**  scriptural  knowledge. 

“ You  break  one  law  of  your  spiritual  en- 
slavers, at  any  rate,*’  he  said  to  Norman. 

“ What  law,  sir  ?” 

“The  law  which  forbids  you  to  read  the 
Bible.** 

“ I never  heard  of  its  existence  before,  sir. 
There  are  some  six  different  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  printed  by  Catholics  in  this  city 
alone.” 

“Yes,  altered  from  the  Bible,  to  destroy 
men’s  souls.” 

“ As  to  whether  yours  or  ours  be  the  more 
correct  translation,  sir,  more  learned  men  than 
either  you  or  1 must  settle.  If  you  can  prove 
any  errors  in  the  Douay  version,  however,  I 
am  open  to  conviction,  and  will  adopt  your 
amendments.  If  you  cannot  prove  these,  it 
is  scarcely  wise  to  assert  so  natly  that  they 
exist.” 

“ I cannot  read  the  originals,  nephew.  I am 
content  with  my  mother  tongue,  and  wish  to 
be  thought  no  wiser  than  my  fathers.  It  served 
them — it  can  serve  me.  We  at  least  are  free 
to  read  it.** 

“ You  can  doubtless  point  out  the  place  of 
that  law  which  forbids  us  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures?” 


“ No ; I am  content  to  know  that  it  does 
exist.”  « 

Norman  grew  rather  impatient.  “ Uncle,” 
he  said,  “there  is  no  such  law;  we  are  as 
free  to  study  God’s  holy  word  as  you  are; 
nay  more,  we  are  commanded  so  to  do.  The 
law  that  does  exist,  and  which  was  made  by 
the  holy  and  oecumenical  council  of  Trent,  I 
would  recommend  to  your  meditation:  4 In 
order  to  restrain  petulant  geniuses,  the  church 
enjoins  that  no  one  depending  on  his  own 
prudence  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  per- 
taining to  the  edification  of  Christian  doctrine, 
twisting  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  their  own 
senses,  in  opposition  to  the  church  and  all  the 
fathers,  shall  dare  to  interpret  it.*  This  is  the 
law  of  our  church,  sir,  and  a wise  one.” 

These  extracts,  with  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
work  under  consideration  possesses  great 
merit,  and  we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  its  kind.  We  have  said, 
however,  that  it  is  not  free  from  faults,  and  to 
those  we  feel  bound  to  allude  as  briefly  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  descriptions  appear  to 
us  outre s,  as  on  page  78,  &c.,  and  page  185. 
The  scene  between  Norman  Ruthven  and 
Edith  Gray,  page  78,  &c.,  is  of  that  kind,  we 
think,  which  ought  to  be  either  totally  exclu- 
ded from  religious  and  all  other  novels,  or 
presented  with  such  restraints  as  will  ren- 
der them  unobjectionable  in  the  eyes  of  Cath- 
olic morality.  On  pages  109-110,  the  project 
of  a conventual  life  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ruth- 
ven, is  introduced  in  a way,  which  seems  to 
us  rather  conformable  to  Protestant  miscon- 
ceptions of  religious  seclusion,  than  consistent 
with  the  sublime  impulses  which  a true  voca- 
tion to  this  holy  state  supposes.  Religious 
retirement  should  be  based  chiefly  upon  mo- 
tives of  personal  sanctification,  and  not  upon 
a desire  to  escape  the  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments of  secular  life.  It  is  true,  an  enlightened 
Catholic,  in  reading  the  whole  passage,  would 
not  perhaps  find  it  at  variance  with  a sound 
view  of  this  subject ; but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  introduced  appears  to  us  calculated  to 
produce  an  erroneous  Impression  upon  those 
who  are  not  so  well  informed.  But  these  im- 
perfections do  not  prevent  the  Elder's  House 
from  being  a most  interesting  spot,  and  a school 
in  which  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protest- 
ant may  gather  a vast  deal  of  solid  instruction. 
The  Little  Garden  of  Roses  and  Valley  of 

Lilies . By  Thomas  A Kempis.  Balti- 

more : John  Murphy.  82rao.  pp.  295. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  the  most  generally  useful, 
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among  the  Catholic  books  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  is  from  tty  pen  of 
an  author  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  whose  lessons  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  effectual  safeguard  against  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  of  the  world.  Whoever 
enters  with  proper  dispositions  this  spiritual 
garden,  or  wanders  along  the  quiet  vale  to 
which  the  author  of  this  little  book  invites 
him,  must  necessarily  imbibe  the  rich  and  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  those  heavenly  virtues, 
which  form  the  excellence  and  perfection  of 
the  Christian  character. 

The  late  Conversion*  to  the  Catholic  Church : 

being  a reply  to  recent  statement s of  Bishop 

De  Lancey.  Philadelphia:  M.  Fithian. 

18mo.  pp.  62. 

Bishop  De  Lancey,  of  the  western  district 
of  New  York,  having  undertaken  to  console 
his  Episcopalian  brethren,  in  regard  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  their  church  in  England 
and  America,  imagined  that  this  great  reli- 
gions revolution  could  be  made  out  some- 
thing very  insignificant,  by  stating  that  mo3t 
of  those  who  had  passed  from  the  Episcopal  to 
the  Catholic  church,  were  brought  up  among 
the  Evangelical  sects,  and  were  young  men,  in- 
experienced and  of  immature  minds.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  exposed, 
in  a glaring  light,  and  with  great  ability,  the 
misrepresentations  and  sophistical  reasonings 
of  the  bishop.  He  has  completely  demolished 
the  arguments  on  which  the  bishop  had  sought 
a resting-place,  and  turned  them  altogether 
against  the  cause  of  Episcopalianism.  We 
regret,  however,  that  he  has  mingled  with 
his  solid  reasoning  an  occasional  harshness  of 
expression,  which,  far  from  being  demanded  in 
the  defence  of  truth,  tends  rather  to  weaken 
it,  and  to  deter  many  from  the  perusal  of 
what  they  would  otherwise  read. 

The  Bible  Question  Fairly  Tested.  Baltimore  : 

John  Murphy.  IHino. 

In  this  handsomely  executed  volume  the 
reader  will  find  three  valuable  works,  which 
would  be  sufficient  of  themselves,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, to  unmask  the  errors  of  Protestantism, 


and  to  establish  the  necessity  of  a living  and 
divinely  constituted  authority  for  the  guidance 
of  men  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  first  is  a 
treatise  of  Fenelon  on  the  use  of  the  Bible ; 
the  second,  a pastoral  letter  of  the  archbishop 
of  Tours  on  the  authority  of  the  church  ; and 
the  third,  an  exposition  of  the  evidences  which 
Protestant  writers  themselves,  purticularly  the 
German,  have  furnished  in  favor  of  Catholi- 
city. Every  Catholic  family  should  possess 
a copy  of  this  work. 

Lynch's  Catholic  Pictorial  Primer.  Philadel- 
phia : T.  Lynch. 

As  a means  of  encouraging  children  to  learn 
the  first  elements  of  English,  this  publication 
will  be  found  very  useful. 

Instructions  on  the  Jubilee , and  Prayers  to  be 
said  in  the  Station  Churches,  kc.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy.  82mo.  pp.  27. 

This  little  book  contains  the  circular  of  the 
Most  Kev.  Archbishop  Eccleston  in  relation 
to  the  jubilee,  an  explanation  of  the  jubilee 
itself,  and  a collection  of  prayers  that  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  this  period  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings. 

Catalogue  of  Books.  Baltimore : John  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  handed  us  a catalogue  of 
his  publications,  including  also  all  the  Cath- 
olic works  which  have  bden  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.  The  extensive  assort- 
ment, and  great  variety  which  is  here  offered 
to  the  public,  within  so  limited  a space,  will 
enable  a person  to  select  almost  at  a glance 
any  work  that  he  may  desire.  In  addition  to 
his  usual  stock,  Mr.  Murphy  has  just  received 
an  invoice  of  books  from  Ireland,  embracing 
a great  variety. 

Evidences  of  Catholicity , being  the  substance  of 
a Course  of  Lectures , delivered  by  M.  J. 
j Spalding,  D.  D. 

| We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  an  an- 
| nouncement  in  the  Catholic  Advocate,  that 
this  work  of  Dr.  Spalding  is  in  press,  and  will 
appear  in  about  six  weeks.  Sec  advertise- 
ment. 
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1-  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion. Fourth  edition,  from  the  third 
London  edition,  greatly  amended  by  the 
author.  New  York : Wiley  &,  Put- 
nam, 1846.  Pp.  353. 

2.  A Sequel  to  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Creation . Pp.  142,  (a  defence  of 
the  work.) 

SHE  book  which  we  have 
first  mentioned  was,  some 
\ time  since,  launched  into 
the  English  community 
i by  an  unknown  author 
who,  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  give  his 
name  to  the  public,  wished  to  treat  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  a dish  of  natural- 
ism, pantheism,  paganism,  material- 
ism, and  ^fatalism,  embellished  and  fes- 
tooned with  sketches  on  geology,  astrono- 
my, botany,  zoology,  psychology,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  that  supply 
a large  amount  of  Latin  words  and  sesqui- 
pedalian terms,  which  some  are  wont  to 
admire  because  they  do  not  understand 
them.  The  bait  has  proved  tolerably  en- 
ticing for  a certain  class  of  persons ; so  at 
least  we  would  suppose  from  the  number 
of  editions  the  work  has  obtained.  It  has 
no  doubt  been  very  acceptable  to  the 
Vol.  VI.— No.  5.  21 


higher  classes  of  the  English  proletaires, 
to  such  of  them  as  having  picked  up 
some  chemistry  and  geology  in  their 
youth,  and  being  subscribers  to  a scien- 
tific journal,  were  just  sciolists  enough  to 
be  prepared  for  reading  the  Vestiges , or 
swallowing  the  bait.  We  regret  that  the 
book  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  though  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  with 
the  known  dispositions  of  our  multitudi- 
nous, money-making  publishers:  but  we 
hope  that  our  countrymen  will  find  a suf- 
ficient number  of  sects  already  established 
among  us,  to  make  choice  of  a creed, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  crude  and 
undigested  naturalism  of  the  anonymous 
John  Bull. 

His  work  is  anomalous  and  strange  in 
the  highest  degree  : it  speaks  often,  nay, 
almost  continually  of  God,  and  yet  it  is 
essentially  atheistical : it  discourses  upon 
the  great  dignity  of  man,  and  yet  places 
man  on  a level  with  cats  aud  toads : it 
praises  virtue  and  morality,  and  yet  tears 
up  by  the  very  roots  all  incentives  to  vir- 
tue and  morality.  It  awards  to  man  in- 
telligence and  free  will,  and  yet  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  grossest  material- 
ism and  most  shocking  fatalism.  The 
specific  object  of  the  work  is,  as  it  were. 
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to  depose  God  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe,  and  set  him  aside  in  order  to 
make  our  earth  and  all  the  planets  the  re- 
sult of  certain  laws  acting  independently 
of  him,  and  to  rob  man  of  the  glorious 
distinction  which  was  imprinted  on  his 
forehead  and  on  his  soul,  the  day  of  his 
creation,  of  being  made  after  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God ; for  it  naturalizes  man 
so  far  as  to  make  him  spring  from  the  sea, 
through  a lineage  of  polyps,  oysters,  in- 
sects, fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds;  it  ex- 
plains the  intelligence,  the  will,  the  free- 
dom, the  morality,  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  man,  as  we  would  explain  the  claws 
of  carnivorous  animals,  the  talons  of 
birds  of  prey,  the  palmate  membrane  of 
the  web-footed  duck,  or  the  air  bladder  of 
the  fish.  All  this  is  but  an  expansion  and 
development  of  a system  of  naturalism 
which,  for  nearly  a century,  has  been 
creeping  into  science,  and  the  purport  or 
tactics  of  which  is,  to  make  abstraction 
from  revelation,  and  to  build  systems  and 
broach  theories,  as  if  no  notice  were  to  be 
taken  of  the  great  events  in  the  superna- 
tural order,  which  have  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  even  upon 
the  physical  world.  Moses  has  written  on 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man  in 
particular;  Christ  has  pointed  out  to  us, 
in  a clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  origin, 
nature,  destiny,  duties,  hopes  and  fears  of 
that  spark  of  life  which  has  been  breathed 
into  us  by  the  Almighty.  The  doctrine  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ  has  been  supported 
by  facts,  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the 
universe,  with  all  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances that  could  be  desired  to  produce 
the  conviction  of  a supernatural  mission, 
and  with  such  an  accumulation  of  proofs, 
arguments,  and  demonstrations  of  every 
kind,  that  folly  alone  could  venture  to  re- 
ject it;  yet,  despite  all  this,  some  men 
make  it  a point,  not  to  combat  these  reve- 
lations directly  perhaps,  but  to  take  no 
notice  of  them,  and  to  speak,  reason,  and 
argue,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  these, 
the  most  stupendous  transactions  of  this 
sublunary  world. 


The  work  before  us  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  danger  of  natural  science, 
studied  and  cultivated  in  a spirit  of  infi- 
delity. We  are  assuredly  very  far  from 
condemning  science ; but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  science  may  become  a dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  indeed  it  has  often 
happened  that  philosophers,  boasting  of  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge,  and  possess- 
ing in  reality  a certain  amount  of  science 
unknown  to  the  vulgar,  have  invented  and 
upheld  absurd  systems,  which  are  a real 
disgrace  to  human  reason,  verifying  the 
remark  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  absurdi- 
ty, no  matter  how  extravagant,  that  has 
not  been  advocated  by  some  philosopher. 
We  must  remark,  however,  that  in  most 
cases,  they  who  have  wandered  thus  far 
from  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  were  either 
men  in  whom  a vivid  imagination  supplied 
the  place  of  profound  science,  or  mere  scio- 
lists who  thought  that  they  knew  every 
thing,  because  they  had  read  a book  on 
every  thing,  or  infatuated  idolaters  of  their 
own  minds,  whose  presumption  and  igno- 
rance were  combined  in  equal  proportions: 
whereas,  in  the  true  philosopher,  laborious 
research  and  self-diffidence  have  always 
kept  pace  together. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  illustration  of 
this  remark.  For  the  author,  in  the 
scientific  part  of  his  book,  has  been  judged 
and  condemned  (we  will  not  say  by  his 
peers ; for  he  may  be  a general  reader  of 
the  sciences  without  the  reputation  of  a 
savant),  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
land.  Lyell  denounces  him  as  altogether 
in  error  in  his  geological  conclusions; 
Owen  says  that  he  evidently  Jinows  no- 
thing of  comparative  anatomy ; Herschel 
declares  his  conclusions  based  upon  facts 
which  have  been  utterly  exploded  in  the 
progress  of  astronomy  J and  Faraday,  in 
relation  to  the  author’s  chemical  attain- 
ments, says  that  they  are  not  far  from 
contemptible.  From  all  this  we  might 
infer  that  the  author,  considered  as  a 
school  boy,  could  perhaps  stand  an  ex- 
amination on  these  topics,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  qualified  to  give  the  authorita- 
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tire  SRDCtioa  of  science  to  the  extravagant 
conclusions  he  has  come  to  in  his  work. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  author  of 
the  “ Vestiges  ” had  the  merit  of  having 
invented  something  new,  and  of  being  at 
least  original  in  his  extravagance.  But 
on  examining  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
find  that  he  is  not  even  entitled  to  this 
sorry  species  of  credit.  The  cosmogony 
of  his  work  is  a mere  reprint  of  former 
cosmogonies,  with  the  addition  of  some 
geological  names,  and  Cuvier’s  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom.  There  has 
been  a real  mania  for  getting  up  cosmog- 
onies, and  every  one  who  has  attempted 
it,  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  outdo 
the  Jewish  legislator,  whose  system  does 
not  satisfy  certain  minds,  because  it  is 
founded  on  facts  and  noton  suppositions. 
Among  the  moderns  alone  we  have  a 
thousand  and  one  theories,  as  numerous 
as  the  Arabian  Nights.  A short  account 
of  some  of  tbem  is  given  in  the  “ Princi- 
ples ” of  Lyell,  and  Lyell  himself  thought 
proper  to  add  another  which  he  thinks  he 
has  established  on  the  ruins  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  gist  of  this  new  theory  is, 
to  suppose  the  world  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  years  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
very  agencies  which  we  observe  now, 
and  nothing  more.  But  the  Vestige*  fur-  j 
nish  a valuable  improvement  upon  this  ! 
theory,  in  as  much  as  they  explain  a 
point  which  Lyell  does  not  account  for, 
the  origin  of  animals  and  plants  on  our 
globe. 

The  Vestiges  make  the  earth  arise  out 
of  a condensation  of  the  sun’s  atmos- 
phere, and  represent  her  as  a true  daugh- 
terof  the  great  luminary.  This,  however, 
is  no  new  idea : Buffon  had  already  im- 
agined that  some  great  comet  had  struck 
off,  at  various  distances,  fragments  of  the 
sun;  one  of  those  fragments,  a red-hot 
portion  of  the  fiery  ocean,  stopped  at  the 
distance  of  ninety  millions  of  miles,  and 
began  to  revolve  around  its  parent,  and  by 
a gradual  cooling  became  the  identical 
earth  on  which  we  live.  This  idea  is  lit- 
tle inferior  to  that  of  the  Vestiges  which  was 


not  invented  by  the  author,  but  has  been 
borrowed  from  Laplace.  The  origin  of 
plants  and  animals  assigned  by  the  Vestiges 
is  also  a borrowed  dream.  De  Maillet,  in 
his  Telliamed,  1748,  makes  man  come  out 
of  the  sea,  where  having  existed  first  as  a 
fish,  he  transformed  himself  into  his  pre- 
sent stale,  by  substituting  hands  for  fins, 
and  dropping  his  tail  to  make  room  for  feet. 
Buffon  likewise  advocated  a spontaneous 
generation  of  animals  of  every  kind,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  come  to  life  first  at 
the  poles,  because  that  part  of  the  earth 
was  the  first  to  cool.  He  adds  that  those 
animals  travelled  slowly  towards  the  equa- 
tor, in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  poles 
was  dissipated.  The  only  improvement 
upon  this  system  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  is,  that,  instead  of  making  all 
animals  rise  at  once  spontaneously  from 
the  sea  and  the  earth  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, he  makes  them  come  one 
from  the  other  by  a regular  gradation  or 
development.  Once  upon  a day  an  oyster 
brought  forth  a crab;  on  another  day  a 
crab  brought  forth  a fish  ; a fish  gave  birth 
to  a toad  ; a toad  became  the  mother  of  a 
goose ; a goose,  by  a few  similar  transmu- 
tations, became  the  mother  of  the  human 
species.  Even  in  this  last  species  of  folly, 
the  author  of  the  Vestiges  is  yet  but  the 
humble  copyist  of  a more  celebrated  name 
in  natural  history,  Lamark,  the  Parisian 
professor  of  zoology,  who  in  his  course  of 
lectures  explained  to  his  hearers,  with  an 
imperturbable  sang  froid,  the  various 
stages  of  this  metamorphose  of  oysters 
and  fishes  into  men.  The  French  pro- 
fessor expatiated,  not  only  on  the  tendency 
to  progress  which  was  every  where  to  be 
seen,  but  on  the  force  of  external  circum- 
stances and  of  organic  wants.  Thus,  if  a 
hen  betook  herself  to  fishing  to  procure 
food,  in  her  efforts  to  swim  the  shin  of 
her  toes  would  stretch  and  enlarge  it- 
self, and,  after  some  generations,  the 
hen  would  be  web-footed  like  the  duck. 
If  dogs  had  to  depend  on  fruit  for  their 
food,  they  would  climb  trees,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  do  this,  their  paws  would  be 
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changed  into  hands  ; the  dog  would  now 
be  a monkey  with  four  hands.  Oneof  these 
monkeys  not  having  occasion  to  climb  so 
much,  food  being  procured  without  these 
painful  exertions,  would  rest  for  a long 
time  on  his  hind  feet,  and  these  feet  being 
no  longer  used  as  hands,  would  cease  to 
be  the  feet  of  a monkey  or  quadrumanous 
animal,  and  would  become  the  feet  of  a 
man,  who  happens  in  this  way  to  have 
only  two  hands,  whereas  monkeys  have 
four.  Thus  do  philosophers  supply  us 
continually  with  magniGcent  examples  of 
persons  dreaming  with  their  eyes  open. 

After  these  historical  remarks,  we  will 
now  present  to  the  reader  the  principal 
views  of  the  Vestiges,  with  the  so-called 
arguments  by  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  support  them,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  and  absurdity  both  of  the  doctrine 
and  of  its  pretended  proofs.  The  first 
point  we  must  notice,  as  the  basis  or 
ground- work  of  the  author’s  theory,  is 
that  God  has  produced  the  world,  plants, 
and  animals,  not  by  an  immediate  act  of 
his  will,  but  by  the  operation  of  some 
general  law,  which  has  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  world,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  animals  as  necessary  conse- 
quences. The  author  contends  that  it  is 
more  worthy  of  God  to  create  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a law  than  by  immediate  ac- 
tion ; that  it  is  better  to  create  light  by  the 
motion  and  conglomeration  of  atoms 
during  a long  series  of  ages,  than  by  a 
command,  as  expressed  in  those  words 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  divine  sublimity,  “ Let  the 
light  be,  and  the  light  was.”  According 
to  him,  to  suppose  an  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  creation  of  ani- 
mals, would  be 

“To  take  a very  mean  view  of  the 
creative  power;  to,  in  short,  anthropo- 
morphize it,  or  reduce  it  to  some  such 
character  as  that  borne  by  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  maukind.  Even  in  hu- 
man affairs  there  is  a constant  progress 
from  specific  action  for  particular  occa- 
sions to  arrangements  which,  once  estab- 
lished, shall  continue  to  answer  for  a 
great  multitude  of  occasions.  Such  plans 


the  enlightened  readily  form  for  them- 
selves, while  the  ignorant  suppose  every 
act  of  the  greatest  public  functionary  to  be 
the  result  of  some  special  consideration 
and  care  on  his  part  alone.  Are  we  to 
suppose  the  Deity  adopting  plans  which 
harmonize  only  with  the  modes  of  proce- 
dure of  the  less  enlightened  of  our  race? 

Those  who  would  object  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a creation  by  the  intervention  of  a J 
law,  do  not,  perhaps,consider  how  power-  ? 
ful  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence 
of  God  is  lost  by  rejecting  this  doctrine.” 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  in  full,  in  - 
order  to  give  a specimen  of  the  author’s 
logic.  Now  the  argument,  stripped  of 
unnecessary  words,  is  simply  this : “Im- 
mediate action  is  unworthy  of  God,  and  j 
even  of  enlightened  men  who  are  found 
to  adopt  general  rules  of  action;  therefore 
there  has  been  no  arrangement  of  the  i 
world,  and  no  creation  of  animals  by  an  i 
immediate  power  of  God.”  But  that  this 
argument  is  a threadbare  sophism,  and  is 
false  in  all  its  bearings,  will  plainly  ap- 
pear by  attending  to  the  following  con-  i 
siderations.  If  immediate  action  were  un- 
worthy of  God,  creation  would  be  utterly  ■ 
impossible.  For  creation,  or  the  drawing 
of  something  out  of  nothing,  can  be  per- 
formed in  virtue  of  no  law ; this  creation  ■ 
precedes  all  laws ; nay,  it  is  a law  of  the  ] , 
present  physical  order  of  things  that  there 
is  no  creation  properly  so  called,  and  all  | : 
philosophers,  all  chemists  agree  that  there 
is  now  in  the  world  no  creation,  or  anni- 
hilation,  strictly  speaking,  of  any  atom  of 
matter  in  the  natural  order;  because  in 
the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
bodies,  as  witnessed  continually  by  chem- 
ists, there  is  indeed  a new  arrangement  of 
particles,  and  a breaking  up  of  the  old 
arrangement,  but  nothing  new  of  a pon- 
derable nature  is  brought  forward  or  de- 
stroyed. The  creation  of  a body,  there- 
fore, is  anterior  to  all  laws,  and  cannot 
arise  in  virtue  of  a law.  This  act  of  crea- 
tion  the  Almighty  exerted  only  in  the  be- 
ginning; that  he  no  longer  creates  we 
know  not  only  from  the  explanation  fur- 
nished by  chemistry,  but  from  the  sacred 
record  which  tells  us  that  God  ceased  to 
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create  on  tbe  seventh  day,  or  entered  into 
his  rest. 

That  much  is  arranged  on  the  surface 
of  our  globe  in  virtue  of  laws  cannot  be 
doubted ; we  see  its  surface  continually 
modified  by  running  waters,  cold  and  heat, 
&c.  But  that  all  the  arrangements  are 
the  result  of  a law  is  untenable,  besides 
its  being  absolutely  gratuitous.  For  matter 
cannot  exist  without  some  form;  the 
Creator,  in  drawing  it  out  of  nothing,  must 
then  have  given  it  a form.  But  why  would 
he  have  drawn  it  from  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  fiery  vapor,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
our  author,  rather  than  in  the  shape  of 
rocks  or  something  else?  In  a word,  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  grants,  we  believe, 
that  matter  was  originally  created,  and, 
as  it  must  have  been  created  in  some 
form,  how  can  he  find  it  more  worthy  of 
God  to  have  created  it  in  the  shape  of  fire 
than  of  stones  ? Could  he  not  have  done 
either  at  his  pleasure?  The  question, 
therefore,  can  be  solved,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  actual  facts.  The  attempt  involved 
in  the  argument  of  our  author  to  discard 
all  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  God, 
by  the  introduction  of  laws,  is  supremely 
impious  and  absurd.  For,  in  the  choice 
of  the  laws  themselves,  God  was  free  to 
determine  what  he  pleased,  and  there  was 
no  law  to  make  him  establish  those  laws. 
Thus  we  admit  that  gravitation  is  an  at- 
tribute or  property  of  matter  by  which 
two  bodies  attract  each  other  proportion- 
ally to  their  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances  ; but  this  is  a 
law  which  exists  because  God  instituted 
it,  or  appointed  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
reverse  might  have  existed,  ^priori,  two 
particles  of  matter  might  repel  each  other, 
just  as  they  attract  each  other  in  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things.  Now  every  law  of 
nature  must,  in  the  same  way,  by  a series 
of  steps  more  or  less  numerous,  be  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  free  choice  of  God, 
so  that  the  law  exists,  not  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary, but  because  God  willed  it  so,  and 
he  might  have  willed  it  otherwise.  Why 
does  a ball  of  cotton  and  another  of  lead, 

2i* 


falling  from  a great  height  upon  the  head 
of  a man,  produce  very  unequal  effects? 
In  answer  to  this  question  we  must  have 
recourse  to  many  secondary  laws,  and  it 
would  be  silly  to  say  simply,  because  God 
wills  it  so ; for,  although  this  is  true,  still 
he  wills  it  to  be  so  through  the  agency  of 
many  laws?  But  having  explained  some 
of  the  incidental  questions,  if  we  were 
asked  why  lead  is  less  resisted  in  its  fall, 
and  has  consequently  more  force  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  cotton,  we  may  answer, 
because  lead  is  eleven  times  as  dense  as 
water,  whereas  cotton  is  less  dense  than 
water  of  the  same  bulk.  But  why  is  lead 
eleven  times  as  dense  as  the  same  bulk  of 
water  ? Here  we  might  hesitate ; still  we 
may  answer,  because  it  has  eleven  times 
as  many  particles,  bulk  for  bulk.  But  if 
it  be  asked  why  lead  has  eleven  times 
as  many  particles  as  water,  we  shall  be 
compelled,  or  at  least  after  one  or  two 
questions  more,  to  say,  because  God,  in 
the  beginning,  established  it  so,  and  he 
might  have  established  it  otherwise.  This 
will  be  the  last  answer,  and  the  only  truly 
philosophical  one  that  can  be  given. 
Hence,  it  matters  not  how  far  you  may 
place  this  last  answer,  whether  one  step 
or  two  steps,  or  three,  or  a hundred,  it  is 
the  one  you  must  necessarily  come  to. 
Now  the  folly  of  a theoretical  cosmogony 
will  appear  manifest;  our  author  starts 
from  a fiery  mist  to  form  the  earth.  But 
why  did  he  not  broach  some  theory  to 
come  to  the  fiery  mist  itself?  If  it  be  in- 
dispensable to  begin  with  something  which 
God  made,  why  should  we  not  as  well  be 
contented  to  begin  with  rocks,  water,  and 
other  common  substances,  as  well  as  fiery 
vapors  ? 

The  laws  that  the  Almighty  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse are  fixed,  constant,  and  harmonious 
among  themselves,  and  they  recur  in  an 
invariable  order,  except  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  which  may  take  place,  and  are 
proved  to  have  occurred  by  every  species 
of  argument  that  human  logic  admits  of. 
We  are  far  from  denying  the  existence 
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and  the  constancy  of  these  laws  of  nature; 
without  this  constancy,  the  physical  and 
even  the  moral  order  of  the  world  would 
be  continually  interrupted,  and  innumera- 
ble evils  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
murderer  would  attribute  his  crime  to  na- 
ture; the  adulteress  would  hare  recourse 
to  some  powerful  organic  development  to 
conceal  her  infidelity.  But  it  is  the  very 
existence  and  constancy  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  will  consign  the  views  of  the 
Vestiges  to*  place  among  those  whimsi- 
cal theories,  which  may  excite  a pleasant 
dream  indeed,  but  are  totally  unfit  to  sup- 
ply a philosopher  with  solid  reflections. 
For  the  chief  part  of  the  theory  is  nothing 
more,  than  a contradiction  of  the  most 
obvious  and  universal  laws  of  nature. 

Finally  we  will  observe  that,  although 
the  Almighty  acts  generally  by  laws,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  miracles,  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  interfering  personally 
in  every  thing,  or  from  exerting  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  action  in  every  event.  In 
other  words  the  preservation  of  the  uni- 
verse is  nothing  else  than  its  creation  con- 
tinued, and  God  acts  truly  and  really  in 
natural  phenomena,  even  when  the  latter 
are  produced  in  consequence  of  laws  well 
ascertained  by  man.  Hence,  when  the 
stone  falls,  the  concurrence  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  not  less  necessary  for  its  fall, 
than  if  there  had  been  no  law  regulating 
the  fall  of  stones ; that  is,  the  stone  falls 
because  God  fulfils  the  law  which  he  made 
from  the  beginning.  The  author  of  the 
Vestiges  seems  to  entertain  the  narrow 
views  of  the  ancients,  who  thought  that 
God  left  the  world  to  itself,  because  it 
would  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  him  to 
attend  to  every  thing,  or  because  it  is  un- 
worthy of  him  to  notice  such  minutiae. 
But  sound  philosophy,  or  rather  the 
Christian  religion  has  for  ever  banished 
these  false  notions  of  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God.  God,  being  infinite  in  every 
respect,  can  superintend  every  object  in 
the  universe,  without  suffering  in  theieast 
from  this  multiplicity  of  cares,  and,  as  he 
is  the  Creator  of  all,  even  of  the  smallest 


animalcule,  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
in  his  preserving  what  he  once  created. 
We  think,  then,  that  it  is  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  who  has  really  anthropomor- 
phized God,  by  attributing  to  him  indi- 
rectly all  the  infirmities  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  How  sublime 
are  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion 
upon  this  point!  " Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a farthing  ? and  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered — Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns  ; yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them. — God  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us ; for  in  him  we  live, 
and  we  move,  and  we  are.” 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  although  our  oppo- 
nents will  perhaps  repudiate  these  doc- 
trines, or  at  least  require  us  to  waive  them, 
as  inopportune  in  a philosophical  discus- 
sion. But  this  plea  is  supremely  absurd; 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  are  supported 
by  arguments,  not  only  as  plausible  or 
probable  as  geological  theories,  but  abso- 
lutely undeniable,  and  suffice  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  most  incredulous  mind. 
To  abstract  from,  or  what  is  worse,  to  re- 
ject revelation  in  philosophical  questions, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  rejecting  the  use  of 
the  telescope  and  microscope  in  physical 
inquiries.  Let  a man  come  forward  and 
deny  that  Venus  has  phases  like  the 
moon,  or  that  the  sun  has  spots,  or  that 
stagnant  water  contains  animalcules,  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  see  them,  and 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  telescope  and  microscope, 
because  the  microscope  and  the  telescope 
are  not  the  eye:  who  would  not  laugh  at 
this  silly  objection  ? But  much  more 
silly  are  those  philosophers  who  pretend 
to  be  ignorant,  and  to  take  no  notice  of 
what  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  over 
and  above  what  our  reason  enables  us  to 
see.  We  cannot  refrain  here  from  quot- 
ing the  late  encyclical  letter  of  our  holy 
Father  against  this  perverse  philosophy. 
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“ That  they  may  more  easily  delude  the 
people,  and  deceive  the  unwary  and  the 
inexperienced,  and  drag  them  along  into 
their  errors,  they  fancy  themselves  to 
be  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  road  to 
prosperity,  and  presume  to  usurp  the 
name  of  philosophers,  as  if  philosophy, 
which  is  all  devoted  to  the  research  of 
truth,  could  reject  that  which  God,  the 
supreme  and  most  merciful  author  of  all 
nature,  through  a singular  predilection 
and  love  for  men,  has  vouchsafed  to  re- 
veal, in  order  that  they  may  find  true  hap- 
piness and  salvation.” 

We  will  now  take  up  the  cosmogony  of 
our  author  in  its  details.  The  formation 
of  the  world  has  never  presented  any  diffi- 
culty to  the  Christian  who  believes  in  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  the  supreme 
Being ; for  he  believes  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
thus  he  is  saved  from  innumerable  difficul- 
ties which  the  pagans,  ignorant  of  revela- 
tion, could  not  solve.  Some  of  our  mod- 
ern philosophers  find  the  Christian  view 
of  this  point  too  clear  and  simple  for  their 
darkened  intellect : they  must  go  back  to 
the  atoms  and  whirls  of  ancient  dreamers. 
The  author  of  the  Vestiges  tells  us,  that  a 
fiery  matter,  composed  of  all  the  sub- 
stances now  found  in  the  sun  and  plan- 
ets, at  first  filled  the  universe  in  the  state 
of  mist  or  vapor.  Soon  after,  at  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  sun,  there  was 
formed,  in  some  way  or  other,  a nucleu* 
or  solid  kernel,  and  all  the  particles  rush- 
ing toward  that  nucleus,  there  arose  a 
general  rotation  of  the  fiery  matter  around 
that  point.  After  awhile  the  outermost 
layers  of  that  fiery  vapor  cooled  off  and 
were  condensed,  so  as  to  form  a solid  ring 
which  detached  itself  from  the  mass  of 
vapors,  and  broke  into  pieces,  and  the 
pieces  having  joined  together  into  one 
mass,  formed  the  first  planet,  which,  he 
says,  was  Uranus.  Had  he  written  a little 
later  it  would  have  been  the  newly  dis- 
covered planet  Leverrier,  or  Neptune, 
twice  as  far  from  the  sun  as  Uranus. 
The  author  gravely  informs  us  that  in  the 


lapse  of  ages,  the  gaseous  matter  was 
subject  to  fits  or  crises,  so  that  at  regular 
intervals  it  formed  into  rings,  and  after- 
wards into  planets,  and  in  this  way  our 
earth  was  formed,  and  after  the  earth  Ve- 
nus, and  then  Mercury.  In  like  manner 
planets  formed  their  satellites.  The  earth, 
at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  moon,  and  the  moon  sepa- 
rated itself  from  the  earth,  as  the  latter  had 
separated  from  the  sun.  Such  is  the  vis- 
ionary scheme  of  our  author.  To  make 
a world,  or  millions  of  worlds,  costs  very 
little  to  a head  filled  with  this  fiery  mist ; 
and  hence,  the  same  process  of  world- 
making is  applied  to  all  the  fixed  stars 
which  sprung  up  like  our  sun.  Planets 
have  been  formed  there  also,  or  are  daily 
forming,  as  in  our  relatively  old  planetary 
system. 

Had  the  author  presented  this  as  a spe- 
cimen of  his  proficiency  in  romantic  in- 
vention, we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
examine  whether  his  powers  in  that  de- 
partment are  much  above  mediocrity  : but 
he  pretends  to  palm  it  on  his  readers  as  a 
truth,  a physical  truth,  a mathematical 
truth.  At  first  he  calls  it  an  hypothesis, 
but  he  soon  proceeds  farther,  and  declares 
it  to  be  so  well  supported,  that  it  is  “ verg- 
ing upon  the  region  of  our  ascertained 
truths,”  and  at  last  he  concludes  thus: 

“Nor  should  it  escape  careful  notice, 
that  the  regulations  on  which  all  the  laws 
of  matter  proceed,  are  established  on  a 
rigidly  accurate  mathematical  basis.  Pro- 
portions of  numbers  and  geometrical  fig- 
ures rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.” 

We  know  not  how  to  qualify  such  dia- 
lectical imposition  : but  we  will  state  the 
arguments  of  the  author,  to  give  the  rea- 
der a chance  to  admire  the  beautiful  logic 
by  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions. 

The  first  argument  is  as  follows : there 
are  in  the  heavens  very  many  objects 
which,  from  their  foggy  appearance,  are 
called  nebulae.  These  celestial  clouds 
(which  all  have  noticed  in  the  milky  way), 
are  of  various  forms,  and  in  many  of  them 
small  bright  nuclei  appear  here  and  there. 
These  nebulae  must  then  be  viewed  as 
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luminous  spherical  objects,  bright  at  the 
centre,  and  dull  or  cloudy  at  the  extremi- 
ties. Now  this  cloud  is  the  fiery  mist  of 
which  planets  are  made,  and  the  nucleus 
is  the  sun  of  such  planetary  matter. 
Worlds  are  there  forming  in  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens,  and  consequently  our 
earth  was  formed  from  the  condensation 
of  nebulous  matter,  and  the  cooling  of  a 
fiery  mist.  Thus  do  we  come  to  a con- 
clusion “ verging  upon  the  region  of  as- 
certained truths.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
is  in  this  reasoning,  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a proof.  We  see  in  the  heavens  nebulous 
spots : granted.  But  what  are  these  ne- 
bulous masses  ? They  consist,  say  some 
astronomical  dreamers,  and  with  them  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges,  of  worlds  in  the 
nascent  state;  they  consist  of  planetary 
matter  in  the  state  of  vapor  and  in  every 
stage  of  progress  towards  the  formation 
of  worlds.  But  we  ask,  is  it  necessary 
to  confute  such  a wild  speculation  ? The 
plainest  rule  in  logic  is  quod  gratis  asse- 
ritur  gratis  negatur.  Let  us  take  a paral- 
lel case.  We  see  at  a great  distance  on 
the  water  something  indistinct : you  say 
it  is  a rock;  I say  it  is  a ship;  another 
says  it  is  a shadow;  a fourth  says  it  is  a 
flock  of  ducks.  To  discuss  these  supposi- 
tions would  be  superfluous  and  absurd. 
But  a fifth  person  will  say  that  he  knows 
not  what  the  object  is.  Is  he  not  the  true 
philosopher  in  this  case? 

With  regard  to  this  nebulous  matter, 
however,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a collection  of  stars,  so 
close  to  one  another  that  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them  separately  with  the  naked 
eye.  Hence,  the  confusion  or  cloud  : but 
telescopes  generally  resolve  this  nebulous 
matter  into  stars.  The  great  Herschelian 
telescope  proved  this  to  be  true  of  the  milky 
way,  and  many  other  nebulous  bodies. 
Rosse’s  telescope  has  resolved  some  nebulse 
which  had  resisted  other  instruments.  If 
then  there  is  any  thing,  we  will  not  say 
certain,  but  probable,  in  relation  to  this 
nebulous  matter,  it  is,  that  it  consists  of 


stars  of  feeble  light,  and  apparently 
great  proximity,  owing  to  the  immense 
distance  we  are  from  them.  But  what 
aid  can  the  nebular  theory  of  our  au- 
thor derive  from  this  fact  ? Some- 
thing shows  the  ridiculous  assumption  of 
the  process  of  world  making.  It  might 
with  just  as  much  probability  be  said  that 
those  worlds  are  now  unforming,  or  re- 
solving themselves  into  mist : a cloud 
around  a bright  spot  leads  very  naturally 
to  this  idea  of  decomposition  going  on,  and 
this  supposition  is  more  conformable  to 
what  we  know  of  many  bodies,  which 
often  disappear  from  our  presence  by 
being  resolved  into  vapor.  Thus,  coal  re- 
solves itself  into  gas,  but  we  never  see  the 
gas  return  to  the  state  of  coal.  But  away 
with  such  suppositions,  which  form  no 
part  of  astronomy,  and  could  have  no 
other  result  than  to  degrade  a science,  the 
results  of  which  are  so  beautiful,  and,  in  in- 
numerable instances,  mathematically  cer- 
tain. When  we  meet  with  some  obscure 
point,  let  us  have  the  honesty  to  stale 
clearly  that  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
Many  are  the  occasions  in  which  this  is 
the  only  philosophical  answer  that  can  be 
given,  and  in  which  this  humble  avowal 
is  a matter  of  strict  necessity. 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  the 
new  cosmogony  is  as  follows  : the  planets 
all  move  nearly  in  one  plane , and,  moreover, 
the  sun,  planets  and  satellites  turn  all  in  tks 
same  direction,  namely,  towards  the  east 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  would  have 
occurred,  if  the  nebulous  matter  revolved 
around  the  sun,  condensing  itself  at  pro- 
per intervals.  This  argument  is  much  of 
the  same  force  with  the  following,  to  prove 
that  men  may  catch  the  moon  with  their 
teeth.  Men  are  found  standing  upon 
their  feet  with  their  head  upwards.  Now 
this  is  exactly  the  position  they  would 
have  if  they  were  made  to  jump  at  the 
moon ; therefore  they  may  bite  the  moon 
with  their  teeth.  The  most  superficial  rea- 
soner  will  see  the  fallacy  of  the  argument 
of  our  author,  by  taking  notice  that  there 
is  more  than  one  mode  of  explaining  the 
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position  in  one  plane,  and  the  rotation  in 
one  direction.  One  way,  very  obvious  to 
all,  is  to  say  that  such  was  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  Creator;  and,  scientifically, 
many  other  methods  might  be  imagined. 
But  the  argument  is  not  only  a silly  one, 
but  it  overthrows  the  theory  which  it  pre- 
tends to  establish.  If  the  solar  system 
has  been  formed,  as  is  contended,  by  the 
gradual  condensation  of  nebulous  matter 
revolving  around  the  sun,  then  no  one 
member  of  it  should  have  a plane  much 
distant  from  the  plane  of  the  others ; none 
could  have  a motion  towards  the  west. 
But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  orbit 
of  one  of  the  asteroidss  (Pallas)  is  much 
inclined  to  the  others,  and  that  the  orbits 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  other  orbits, 
and,  moreover,  in  these  orbits  the  motion 
of  the  satellites  is  towards  the  west 
Furthermore,  the  cosmogony  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  public,  to  mean 
something,  should  embrace  the  origin  of 
all  the  comets,  at  least  of  those  which  lie 
within  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Now 
Halley’s  comet,  which  is  so  well  known, 
returning  once  in  seventy-five  or  seventy- 
six  years,  is  altogether  in  that  nebular 
space  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
planets,  and  yet  it  has  a motion  from  east 
to  west.  How  was  this  comet  formed? 
Could  the  nebulous  matter  turn  towards 
the  east  and  the  west  at  the  same  time  ? 
Any  smatterer  in  astronomy  knows  that 
comets  are  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  yet  have  planes  at  any  angle  to 
the  ecliptic,  with  a motion  either  direct  or 
retrograde.  We  have  then,  here,  not  one 
only,  but  dozens  of  exceptions  to  the  law 
which  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  assumes 
as  leading  to  the  nebular  theory.  But 
one  exception  is  enough  to  overthrow  the 
theory  ; because  if  the  theory  be  what  he 
says  it  is,  not  one  single  member  of  the 
solar  system  could  have  a motion  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to 
see  our  author  struggling  against  this 
difficulty,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  satel- 
lites of  Uranus.  He  gets  out  of  it  only 


by  admitting  that  there  has  been  some 
boulevenement  or  revolutionary  crisis.  In- 
deed this  is  too  bad.  He  was  just  telling 
us  how  admirable  it  is  to  see  God  acting 
by  general  laws,  and  how  unworthy  of 
him  to  suppose  a personal  interference  ; 
and  now  he  is  quite  at  a loss  with  the 
laws  themselves,  and  has  recourse  to  a 
bouleversement,  in  order  to  explain  a fact 
contrary  to  his  own  theory.  Let  the  au- 
thor be  honest,  and  he  will  perceive  that 
there  is  no  bouleversement  any  where, 
except  in  his  logic,  or  perhaps  in  his  brain. 

Another  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  nebular  theory  is  this  : 

“The  primary  planets  show  a progress- 
ive increase  of  bulk  and  diminution  of 
density  from  the  one  nearest  to  the  sun 
to  that  which  is  most  distant.  With  re- 
spect to  density  alone,  we  find,  taking 
water  as  a measure,  and  counting  it  as 
one,  that  Saturn  is  if,  or  less  than  half ; 
Jupiter  I^t  5 Mars  3f ; Earth  4i ; Venus 
; Mercury  9/5,  or  about  the  weight 
of  lead.” 

Now  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  nebu- 
lar theory  is,  that  the  densest  layers  must 
have  been  nearer  the  centre.  In  proportion 
then,  as  they  detached  themselves  from 
the  mass  of  clouds,  they  should  have 
formed  denser  rings  and  denser  planets. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  bulks  and  densities 
of  the  planets  do  not  follow  the  order 
which  our  author  gives,  and  we  must  un- 
hesitatingly infer  that  he  is  either  a pitiful 
blunderer,  or  knowingly  misrepresents  the 
truth.  As  to  a regular  increase  of  bulk 
from  the  sun  up  to  the  most  distant  plan- 
ets, we  say,  it  is  unqualifiedly  false  that 
any  such  law  exists.  Mars  is  farther 
from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  and  is  much 
smaller  than  the  earth.  Again,  Saturn  is 
farther  than  Jupiter  and  is  smaller  than 
Jupiter,  and  Uranus  is  smaller  than  either. 
We  have  not  spoken  of  the  four  smaller 
planets,  which  likewise  overthrow  the 
author’s  statement.  As  to  densities,  they 
do  not  increase,  as  the  author  pretends. 
The  earth,  which  is  between  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  denser  than  either.  Again,  Ura r 
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nus,  which  is  farther  than  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  is  denser  than  either.  But  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come  at.  According  to  this 
fanciful  theory,  the  sun  should  be  the 
densest  of  all;  but  that  the  contrary  is  the 
fact,  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  read  five 
pages  in  astronomy.  The  sun  is  not 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  earth’s  den- 
sity. The  author  has  no  other  way  of 
escaping  this  difficulty  than  to  admit  a 
few  more  bouleversements  ; and  at  this  rate, 
the  botrteversemmta  will  occur  oftener  than 
the  laws  themselves. 

There  are  certain  relations  between  the 
distances  of  planets  from  the  sun,  and 
the  duration  of  their  revolution ; there  is 
likewise  a certain  proportion  or  regularity 
in  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun ; there  is  also  a relation  between 
the  rotary  velocity  of  a globe  on  its  axis, 
and  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force  on  its 
surface.  All  these  points  are  fit  subjects 
of  investigation  by  mathematics.  But  to 
find  in  these  laws,  which  have  been  so 
long  known,  a proof  of  the  nebular  theory, 
is  as  absurd  as  if,  from  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  earth  is  round,  we  were  to 
conclude  that  men  walk  on  their  heads 
and  not  on  their  feet.  The  author  of  the 
Vestiges,  in  order  to  operate  upon  weak 
minds,  tells  them  that  mathematical  cal- 
culations stand  at  the  bottom  of  his  theory, 
and  it  is  true  enough  that  a part  of  the 
argument  rests  on  sound  calculations;  but 
the  connection  between  the  mathematical 
truths  and  the  nebular  theory  is  founded 
only  upon  a cracked  brain,  just  as  in  the 
argument  given  above,  it  would  be  useless 
to  say  that  the  roundness  of  the  earth  rests 
on  geometry,  on  calculations,  on  the 
most  precise  and  accurate  observations. 
Granted.  But  does  this  show  that  men 
walk  on  their  heads  ? 

We  consider  this  an  opportune  occasion 
for  making  a remark  upon  certain  pre- 
tended mathematical  proofs  against  reve- 
lation : for  some  persons  have  really  been 
afraid  lest  the  true  religion  might  be  over- 
turned by  the  so-called  profound  calcula- 
tes of  some  of  our  stars  in  the  mathe- 


matical firmament  That  mathematics 
should  have  been  resorted  to  as  an  arse- 
nal of  irreligious  weapons,  will  not  appear 
surprising  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  cun- 
ning  and  fanaticism  of  certain  infidels.  J 
They  may,  with  peculiar  advantage,  start 
objections  and  difficulties  on  mathematical 
grounds,  as  they  know  that  few  will  or  can 
verify  their  calculations,  and  follow  them 
in  their  formulas.  But  to  one  who  is  initi*  t 
ated  in  their  secrets,  the  fraud  is  the  very 
flimsiest  that  can  be  imagined,  and  proves  i 
only  their  bad  faith.  There  is  no  objection 
that  does  not  admit  of  being  presented  in 
common  language  in  the  shape  of  a syllo- 
gism or  argument.  The  reason  is  clear. 

The  processes  of  geometry  and  algebra  are 
nothing  more  than  plain  arguments  or 
syllogisms.  If  the  objection,  then,  can- 
not be  stated  in  common  language,  it  is 
a proof  that  it  is  groundless.  Let  us  take 
the  example  of  a mathematician  who, 
from  his  formulas,  concludes  that  the  tes- 
timony of  men  in  regard  to  facts  is  so 
much  the  less  probable  as  the  fact  is  older, 
and  that  the  testimony  of  men  in  regard 
to  miraetdom  facts  is  so  much  the  less  pro- 
bable, as  the  witnesses  are  more  numerous; 
for  instance,  some  one  has  calculated  that 
Christianity  will  have  lost  all  its  proba- 
bility, in  precisely  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years,  reckoned  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Now  to  see 
the  fraud  of  such  an  argumentative  pro-  j 
cess,  we  have  only  to  ask  those  mathe-  i 
maticians  to  state  the  data  upon  which  I 
their  calculations  rest ; the  data  being 
false  or  gratuitous,  the  conclusion  is  en- 
titled to  no  confidence  whatever.  In 
the  cases  above  mentioned,  you  will 
find  that  the  data  consist  only  of  a com-  J 
parison  between  human  testimony  and  the  | 
casting  of  a die.  Suppose  a die  to  be  cast 
having  a given  number  of  sides  differently  > 
marked,  what  is  the  probability  of  on# 
particular  side  comiug  up?  Or  what  is 
the  probability  of  the  same  side  coming 
up,  when  two  similar  dice  are  thrown? 

Here  a mathematician  will  calculate  tb#  j 
total  number  of  combinations  which  may  I 
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happen,  and  he  will  deduce  the  probabili- 
ty of  a particular  combination.  But  the 
application  of  such  a calculation  to  testi- 
mony is  absurd,  because  testimony  is  not 
a die,  and  because,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, we  evidently  see  the  utter  impos- 
sibility that  many  witnesses  of  an  obvious 
fact  should  have  been  deceived,  or  be  wil- 
ling to  deceive,  whereas  in  casting  dice 
you  are  never  certain  that  any  one  particu- 
lar side  will  come  up. 

To  return  now  to  the  nebular  theory. 
The  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  uphold  it  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but 
sap  the  foundations  of  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  necessity  to 
notice  it  any  further.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, oppose  to  itanother argument,  which 
will  show  the  accuracy  of  Faraday’s  opin- 
ion respecting  the  chemical  knowledge  of 
our  author ; namely,  that  “ it  is  not  far 
from  contemptible.” 

fc  Heat,”  says  he,  “ is  a power  greatly 
concerned  in  regulating  the  volume  and 
other  conditions  of  matter.  A chemist  can 
reckon  with  considerable  precision  what 
additional  amount  of  heat  would  be  re- 
quired to  vaporise  all  the  water  of  our 
globe ; how  much  more  to  disengage  the 
oxygen  which  is  diffused  in  nearly  a pro- 
portion of  one-half  throughout  its  solids, 
and  hnally,how  much  more  would  be  re- 
quired to  cause  the  whole  to  become  va- 
poriform,  which  we  may  consider  as 
equivalent  to  its  being  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal nebulous  state.” 

Here  we  find  the  author  of  the  Vestiges 
wading  much  below  his  depth  in  the 
chemical  department.  He  supposes  that 
great  heat  would  disengage  oxygen  from 
the  solid  materials  composing  our  globe. 
But  this  is  a mistake,  and  would  be  un- 
pardonable even  in  a school  boy  who  had 
read  chemistry  as  far  as  the  classification 
of  metals ; for  he  would  then  know  that  the 
very  essential  character  of  most  metallic 
oxydes  is,  not  to  yield  their  oxygen  at  any 
temperature.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  a here- 
sy in  chemistry  to  admit  a temperature  at 
which  oxygen  would  quit, potassium  or  so- 
dium, for  instance,  their  tendency  to  unite 
being  so  intense.  It  would  absolutely  be 


the  same,  as  saying  that  a fire  can  be  so  hot 
that  coal  will  not  burn  in  it.  Hence  oxy- 
gen is  separated  from  them  only  by  the 
agency  of  a third  substance  acting  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But 
we  may  pass  over  this  little  display  o!  ig- 
norance. The  author  tells  us  that  a 
chemist  can  calculate  what  heat  is  re- 
quired to  convert  the  earth’s  solid  mate- 
rials into  vapor.  Now  not  only  has  no 
chemist  ever  attempted  this,  but  the  con- 
stant doctrine  of  chemistry  is,  that  there  are 
substances  fixed  in  the  fire.  Gold,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  subjected  for  weeks  to 
the  intense  heat  of  a porcelain  furnace, 
and  not  an  atom  has  passed  into  vapor. 
Gold,  however,  melts  at  a rather  low 
temperature,  compared  with  most  rocks, 
as  silica,  or  silicic  acid,  alumina,  lime, 
&c.  The  heat  then  required  for  the 
fusion,  and  still  more  for  the  vaporisation 
of  these  rocks,  is  something  which  a 
chemist  will  not  only  decline  calculating, 
but  will  even  pronounce  to  be  a vision  or  a 
dream  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  sci- 
ence. In  other  words,  the  chemist  will  say 
that  no  heat  hitherto  tried  can  vaporise  cer- 
tain substances,  and  that  to  admit  their  va- 
porisation is  adopting  a bare  supposition. 
Now  we  consider  this  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty against  the  nebular  theory  ; for  to 
admit  that  the  globe  has  ever  been  all 
vapor,  is  to  suppose  that  it  was  subjected 
to  a temperature  of  which  we  have  no 
idea.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe  melts  a very  small 
fragment  of  lime ; but,  according  to  our 
author,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit 
a heat  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  fusion, 
but  for  the  vaporisation  of  huge  moun- 
tains of  limestone.  Has  there  been  heat 
enough  to  maintain  such  an  extravagant 
temperature,  as  far  at  least  as  the  planet 
Leverrier,  which  is  full  three  thousand 
millions  of  miles  from  ihesun?  And  if  there 
be  an  equal  temperature  in  all  the  nebulas 
with  which  the  celestial  vault  is  studded, 
how  comes  it  that  the  planetary  space  is 
so  cold,  being  several  degrees  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit,  as  is  proved  by  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  our  planet  at  the  poles,  and  by  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  earth  by  radiation 
during  a starlight  night?  Whither  is 
that  heat  gone  which  was  hundreds  of 
times  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  iron 
in  a stale  of  fusion  ? Jt  cannot  be  said,  to 
other  solar  systems  ; for  these  solar  sys- 
tems had  just  as  much  heat  as  our  own. 
We  say  then  that  this  theory  makes  it  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  low  temperature 
of  celestial  media,  and  this  difficulty  could 
be  removed  only  by  other  suppositions  still 
more  absurd. 

The  nebular  theory  is  at  variance  with 
another  well  ascertained  law  in  gaseous 
matter  and  in  vapors,  namely,  that  they 
are  found  to  diffuse  themselves  through 
each  other  in  equal  proportions.  If,  for 
instance,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
watery  vapor  be  mixed  together,  although 
they  be  very  different  in  density,  carbonic 
acid  having  more  than  twenty  times 
the  density  of  hydrogen  gas,  still  there 
will  be  every  where  in  the  mixture  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor. 
In  the  nebular  theory,  all  the  elements  of 
matter  being  vaporised,  they  should  have 
formed  a homogeneous  mixture  which,  on 
condensing,  would  present  all  the  solid 
materials  united  with  each  other.  Such 
would  have  been  the  state  of  the  materials 
of  our  planet  on  becoming  solid.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  will  be  readily  admit- 
ted by  all,  we  believe,  at  least  by  all  who 
admit  primitive  rocks.  We  may  then 
conclude  that  the  nebular  theory  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  incoherent  cosmogony, 
at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  author  of  the  Ves- 
tiges seems  to  suppose  that  the  admission 
of  it  would  display  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator; 
and  we  say,  undoubtedly  the  Creator 
might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  drawn  a 
world  from  secondary  causes.  But  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  he  has  not 
done  it  in  the  way  in  which  some  authors 
have  dreamed.  He  might  also  have  frozen 
water  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  we 
have  evidence  of  his  having  selected 


another  mode  of  doing  it  God  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  his  wisdom  and  power  in 
what  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and  those 
who  place  themselves  in  his  stead  in  the 
formation  of  worlds,  only  prove  their 
awkwardness  and  presumption. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  next,  and 
indeed  the  principal  freak  of  fancy  in  our 
romantic  author,  namely,  the  origin  which 
he  assigns  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  idea,  not  started,  but  advocated  by 
him,  is  that  animal  life  sprang  spontane- 
ously from  inert  matter;  that  it  existed  at 
first,  millions  of  ages  ago,  in  its  humblest 
forms,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  higher 
types  of  organization,  or  more  perfect 
forms,  by  a gradual  development  into 
successively  higher  genera  and  species, 
just  as  in  the  same  individual  we  have  a 
gradual  development,  from  the  embryo  to 
the  adult  state.  We  will  present  to  the 
reader  the  proofs  which  the  author  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his  theory,  that  he 
may  judge  whether  it  is  history  or  ro- 
mance. 

The  chief,  and  the  longest  argument, 
which  occupies  several  chapters  of  the 
Vestiges,  is  borrowed  from  geology.  We 
will  present  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  even 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  geological 
nemenclatures.  Some  rocks  which  were 
at  first  called  primary , but  have  received 
various  names  from  geologists,  are  totally 
destitute  of  fossils,  that  is,  of  remains  of 
plants  and  animals.  Geologists  describe 
these  rocks  as  the  lowest  and  the  most 
ancient  of  alL  Here  then,  says  our  author, 
was  the  time  when,  the  earth  being  just 
cooled  and  hardened,  life  did  not  as  yet 
exist  on  its  surface.  Geologists  next  de- 
scribe a series,  or  formation  of  rocks,  as 
they  call  it,  immediately  above  the  pri- 
mary : this  formation  has  also  been  vari- 
ously* called  by  different  writers.  We 
will  give  it  the  oldest  name — the  transition 
rocks.  In  the  transition  rocks  fossils  are 
met  with.  Geologists,  in  general,  and  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  very  earnestly,  de- 
scribe the  fossils  of  the  transition  rocks  as 
belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  animals. 
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to  the  radiata  or  animals  analogous  to  the 
star  fish ; the  articuiata , or  animals  analo- 
gous to  insects  and  crabs;  the  mollusca, 
or  shell  fish.  In  this,  according  to  our 
author,  we  have  a proof  that  life  began 
in  its  humbler  forms,  and  that  the  star  fish 
was  developed  into  a crab,  and  the  crab, 
or  the  star  fish,  developed  into  an  oyster. 
Above  the  transition  rocks  come  secondary 
rocks,  in  which  we  find  the  remains  of 
higher  animals  belonging  to  th evertebrata, 
or  those  animals  which  have  bones,  such 
as  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  land  quadru- 
peds. Our  author  endeavors,  in  conform- 
ity to  his  theory,  to  exhibit  the  fossils  of 
secondary  rocks  as  following  a regular 
order  of  progression,  intimating  that  rep- 
tiles came  after  fish, and  consequently  from 
them  ; birds  after  reptiles,  and  of  course 
from  reptiles,  and  quadrupeds  from  birds, 
or  perhaps  from  reptiles.  In  fine,  on  the 
upper  rocks,  which  we  may  call  tertiary , 
are  found  the  remains  of  animals,  or  land 
quadrupeds,  more  or  less  analogous  to  liv- 
ing species ; but  no  remains  of  the  monkey 
or  of  man  have  been  found,  because,  says 
our  author,  being  the  last  formed,  they  are 
not  yet  old  enough  to  have  been  entombed 
in  the  earth.  Thus,  he  contends,  we  see  a 
gradual  development  of  animals,  one  from 
the  other,  in  an  ascending  scale : for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  Deity 
interfering,  at  the  deposition  of  each  rock, 
to  create  first  a star  fish,  then  a crab,  then 
a fish,  then  a reptile,  &c.  In  what  pre- 
cedes we  have  given  a fair  view  of  the 
specious  argument  presented  in  the  work 
under  consideration. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  how  vague, 
indefinite  and  loose, is  this  mode  of  arguing 
from  dead  remains,  which  do  not  tell  their 
own  story,  but  are  made  to  speak  by  ge- 
ologists whatever  they  please.  If  divines 
and  Christian  philosophers  presented  such 
vague  proofs  as  these,  of  the  truth  of  rev- 
elation, of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Jewish  religion  under  Moses,  or  of  the 
Christian  under  the  apostles,  they  would  be 
laughed  at,  and  infidels  would  most  tri- 
umphantly explode  the  reasoning,  which 
Vol.  VI.— No.  5.  22 


would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  the  remotest  cha- 
racter. We  shall,  however,  examine  the 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merit,  for  on  that  score  it 
deserves  no  notice;  but  for  its  connection 
with  geology,  which,  in  some  instances, 
seems  to  trench  upon  theology  and  reve- 
lation. 

We  shall  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  reader  of  the  Vestiges,  and  of 
certain  geological  works,  will  be  apt  to 
form  the  following  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
earths  surface.  Above  every  thing  else, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  soil  which 
we  plough,  he  will  place  the  tertiary 
rocks,  and  imagine  that  there  are  to  b* 
found  all  those  animals  of  advanced  or- 
ganization described  in  the  Vestiges.  He 
will  then  suppose  that  below  the  tertiary 
rocks,  on  digging  farther,  we  would  come 
to  the  secondary  rocks,  with  fossils  of  a 
simpler  organization  ; and  on  digging  still 
lower,  remains  of  the  simplest  animals  in 
the  scale  of  organic  life  would  be  found. 
Below  all  this  would  lie  the  primary  rocks, 
without  any  remains.  He  will  thus  imag- 
ine that  all  these  formations  occur  in  every 
place.  But  this  is  a totally  mistaken  view 
of  the  geological  state  of  theearth’s  surface. 
For  the  same  locality  has  but  one  of  these 
formations.  Hence  one  country  may  be 
primitive,  and  in  this  case  the  primary 
rocks  will  be  found  at  the  very  surface, 
and  none  other  below  them.  Another 
country  will  be  tertiary,  and  will  possess 
the  rocks  and  fossils  described  by  geolo- 
gists as  belonging  to  tertiary  rocks,  but 
under  the  tertiary  rocks  no  secondary 
or  transition  rocks  will  be  found,  or,  at 
least  to  dig  far  enough  for  the  discovery, 
would  not  in  general  be  effected,  nor  be  pos- 
sible. Another  district  will  be  a transition 
formation;  that  is,  we  will  find  rocks 
described  ns  transition  rocks,  with  their 
fossils,  and  nothing  more.  It  will  be 
asked  : how,  then,  can  geologists  describe 
the  tertiary  as  above  the  secondary,  the 
latter  above  the  primary  ? The  answer 
is  that,  at  the  points  where  a secondary 
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and  a tertiary  region  meet,  there  will,  in 
genera],  be  some  encroaching  of  rocks 
upon  each  other,  and  then  the  tertiary 
will  be  found  over  the  secondary,  so  that 
at  the  points  where  the  formations  meet, 
geologists  have  observed,  or  suppose  that 
they  have  observed,  this  order  of  superpo- 
sition. We  must  add,  however,  that  this 
superposition  is  not  always  clear;  that 
there  is  often  ground  for  suspecting  some 
bouteversement,  and  that  an  acute  geologist 
is  often  much  puzzled  when,  in  surveying 
a country,  he  has  to  say  whether  it  is  of 
tertiary  or  secondary,  or  transition  forma- 
tion ; much  more  so,  if  he  has  to  desig- 
nate the  group,  or  particular  division  of 
the  tertiary  or  secondary  to  which  the 
district  belongs.  Any  one  may  be  satis- 
fied of  this  uncertainty  by  reading  the 
reports  of  the  state  geologists  in  our  own 
country.  Now  we  say  that  this  stale  of 
the  earth’s  surface  is  prima  facie  evidence 
against  the  system  of  the  Festiget ; for  if 
a successive  gradation  and  development 
had  taken  place  on  our  globe,  we  would 
find  every  where  tertiary  rocks,  as  they  are 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  and  London  ; and  yet  it  is  a matter 
of  fact,  that  at  some  miles  from  London, 
in  the  west  of  England,  transition  rocks — 
or,  to  use  the  name  of  our  author,  Silurian 
rocks — are  found  on  the  surface.  In  the 
supposition  of  the  gradual  formation  of 
every  thing  imagined  by  some  geologists, 
why  would  not  the  tertiary  deposition 
which,  according  to  them,  occurred  mil- 
lions of  years  after  that  of  the  transition 
rocks,  be  found  in  the  west  of  England? 
What  was  the  west  of  England  doing,  if 
we  may  60  speak,  when  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Paris  and  London,  and  other 
localities  were  receiving  their  tertiary  de- 
posites?  The  fact  then  that  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  in  some  places  primary,  in 
others  secondary , else  where  tertiary , seems 
to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  these  forms 
having  been  deposited  at  the  same  time,  or 
nearly  so,  in  such  a way  that  each  country 
would  have  received  from  nature  its  pecu- 
liar geology,  as  well  as  its  Flora  and  Fauna. 


If  these  formations  be  supposed  to  have 
occurred  simultaneously,  we  would  have 
the  same  appearances  that  we  now  have, 
and  the  order  of  superposition  at  the  place 
where  different  geological  districts  meet, 
might  be  accounted  for,  the  more  so,  as 
there  are  in  those  cases  frequent  irregu- 
larities ; at  the  most,  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  admit  some  trifling  difference 
of  age  in  the  various  formations. 

Furthermore,  allowing  the  order  of  su- 
perposition assigned  by  geologists  to  be  in- 
variable, we  would  fek  this  question : Can 
it  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  transition 
rocks  contain  only  simple  forms  of  animal 
life,  that  none  other  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  those  rocks?  This  is  an 
unwarrantable  conclusion,  which  implies 
many  gratuitous  suppositions.  In  the  first 
place,  we  know  not  how  these  rocks  were 
formed  and  deposited,  and  consequently 
whatever  is  said  upon  the  subject  is  like 
reasoning  about  the  contents  of  a box  be- 
fore the  box  has  been  opened.  In  the 
second  place, allowing  those  animals  found 
in  the  transition  rocks  to  have  lived  at  the 
time  that  the  rocks  were  deposited,  because 
in  a few  localities  you  find  only  animals  of 
one  kind,  to  conclude  that  none  other  ex- 
isted at  the  same  time  is  supremely  absurd. 
If  the  animals  living  in  Ireland  were  now 
fossilified,  no  snake  would  there  be  found 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  what  an  ab- 
surdity would  it  not  be  in  some  future  ge- 
ologist to  say  that  no  snakes  existed  in  the 
present  period.  Is  it  not  a settled  point 
that  there  are  animals  in  one  country  not 
found  in  another?  We  must  besides  ad- 
vert to  a vicious  circle  which  many  geolo- 
gists commit  in  their  speculations  about 
the  age  of  rocks.  If  you  ask  a geologist, 
how  do  you  know  this  rock  to  be  a tran-  , 
sition,  or  lower  Silurian  rock,  he  will 
answer,  because  I find  in  it  no  vertebral 
animals,  and  only  simple  forms  of  organi- 
zation. If  now  you  ask  him,  how  do  you 
prove  that  transition  rocks  contain  no 
vertebral  animals,  he  will  either  have 
nothing  to  say,  or  he  will  tell  you  that,  if 
he  were  to  find  a vertebral  animal  in  it, 
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the  rock  would  belong  to  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  formation.  Now  this  is  determin- 
ing the  geological  position  of  a rock  from 
its  fossils,  and  at  the  same  time  determin- 
ing the  fossils  of  a rock  from  its  geological 
position.  Hence  ultimately  this  means 
that  some  rocks  hare  organic  remains  of 
one  kind,  and  other  rocks,  remains  of 
another  kind,  without  any  reference  to 
their  age.  The  gist  of  this  reasoning  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  geologists  them- 
selves tell  us  that  the  only  sure  criterion  of 
a formation,  is  the  nature  of  the  fossils  it 
contains.  All  other  tests  are  generally  dis- 
carded as  false,  at  least  as  dubious  and  un- 
certain. 

But  even  granting  all  that  geologists  ad- 
vance upon  the  formation  of  rocks,  the 
theory  of  the  Vestiges  would  still  be  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  three  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  found  at  once  in  the 
lowest  strata.  These  three  divisions  are 
the  radiata,  th earticulata,  and  the  molhisca . 
There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  organization  of  these  three  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  contains  a vast  num- 
ber of  orders,  genera  and  species.  If 
development  had  been  gradual,  as  is  as- 
serted, these  three  divisions  would  not 
have  existed  at  the  same  time.  Nay,  all 
geologists  admit  that  even  fishes  are  found 
in  the  transition  rocks,  and  they  tell  us 
also  that  fishes  are  among  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  ; now  fishes  belong 
to  the  verlebrala ; nothing  could  be  more 
adverse  to  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges,  than 
the  fact  that  animals  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  found 
in  the  very* strata  that  geologists  call  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks. 

We  will  not  dissemble  the  fact  that 
most  geologists  of  the  present  day  admit  a 
sort  of  development  of  animal  life  on  our 
globe,  but  on  principles  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  Vestiges.  For  all  reject 
as  absurd,  inconsistent  and  ridiculous,  the 
idea  that  one  species  of  animals  can  be 
born  of  another,  that  a fish  can  receive 
birth  from  an  oyster,  or  a turtle  from  a 
fish.  They  admit  successive  revolutions 


on  the  globe,  and  successive  eras  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  which  a new  crea- 
tion of  animal  species  took  place,  but 
generally  with  more  complex  and  more 
perfect  types  of  organization.  After  the 
last  of  these  revolutions,  they  say,  man 
was  created,  together  with  the  animals  of 
the  present  period.  Other  geologists,  in- 
stead of  these  successive  destructions  and 
creations  on  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
suppose  that  the  days  of  creation  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  were  long  periods  of 
time,  and  that  the  progress  observed  in  the 
entombed  remains  of  animals,  corresponds 
with  the  progress  of  creation  during  these 
days  of  the  Mosaic  account.  In  the  sup- 
position of  these  long  days,  they  find  time 
enough  for  animals  to  live,  die,  be  buried, 
and  fossilified,  and  thus  they  explain  the 
progressive  development  of  animal  life 
on  our  planet.  For  God  created  plants 
before  fishes,  and  fishes  before  birds,  birds 
before  land  quadrupeds,  and  man  was  cre- 
ated last.  These  two  theories  account  per- 
fectly for  the  ascending  order  of  animal 
fossils  without  having  recourse  to  the  ab- 
surd scheme  of  the  progressive  transmuta- 
tions of  species  from  one  type  to  another 
more  perfect. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  advocating 
either  of  these  two  theories.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  like  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges, 
physically  absurd  ; but  historically  they  are 
either  untenable  or  at  least  altogether  im- 
probable, and  geologically  they  are  mere 
hypotheses  or  suppositions  warranted  by 
no  fact  whatever:  for  the  facts  known  to 
us  may  be  very  consistently  explained  by 
other  theories  that  historically  have  a fai 
greater  degree  of  credibility  than  any  geo- 
logical hypothesis.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
many  able  geologists  of  the  present  day, 
not  mere  book  geologists,  but  field  geolo- 
gists,* and  we  doubt  not  that  the  mass  of 
philosophers  will  return  to  more  sober 
opinions,  when  the  infatuation  of  certain 

♦See  in  thi§  Magazine,  volf.  IV  and  V,  two 
very  able  articles  on  geology,  in  which  the  author, 
a practical  geologist,  completely  demolishes  the 
fanciful  theories  of  his  compeers  by  the  rigid  ap- 
plication of  syllogisms. 
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new  doctrines  will  have  subsided,  and  a 
certain  tincture  of  infidelity  in  modern 
science  will  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable. 
How  came  the  strata  to  have  the  position 
in  which  we  find  them?  It  is  evident 
that,  on  9uch  a question,  the  smallest 
amount  of  fact  or  of  history  will  outweigh 
any  mass  of  theories  and  visions.  Let  us 
suppose  a geologist  conveyed  unsuspect- 
ingly to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jorullo  in 
Mexico,  what  singular  conjectures  would 
he  make  as  to  its  formation,  its  age,  its  pro- 
trusion ? But  what  would  be  his  sur- 
prise afterwards  to  learn  that  the  moun- 
tain was  raised  and  formed  in  a short 
time,  not  one  hundred  years  ngo?  In 
the  same  way  the  existence  of  different 
worlds  anterior  to  our  planet,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  long  periods  for  the  successive 
creation  of  organic  being9,  are  historically 
false,  or  at  least  supremely  improbable, 
and  these  systems  are  to  be  rejected  as  idle 
tales,  as  long  as  the  facts  observed  can 
be  explained  consistently  with  authentic 
chronology,  one  grain  of  which  outweighs 
all  the  suppositions  of  scientific  romances. 
From  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  there 
was  a period  of  almost  two  thousand 
years,  according  to  our  historical  account, 
and  here  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  the 
explanation  of  ail  geological  phenomena 
that  have  been  observed.  You  may  in- 
troduce earthquakes  into  Europe,  the  only 
region  that  has  been  a little  geologically 
explored,  every  hundred  years  or  oftener 
if  you  choose;  make  the  sea  invade  the 
land,  and  leave  it  as  often  as  you  like; 
make  the  chaoges  slow  or  rapid,  progres- 
sive or  retrograde.  You  may  make  nature 
more  vigorous  than  it  is  now  after  the  de- 
luge, a supposition  supported  by  an  unde- 
niable fact,  namely,  that  men  at  that 
period  lived  nine  hundred  years;  you 
may  admit  a great  variety  and  great  diffu- 
sion of  marine  or  land  animals,  likewise  a 
variety  of  causes  that  may  have  destroyed 
many  species ; and,  in  this  way,  you  may 
construct  not  only  one  theory,  but  a dozen 
as  plausible  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  present  or  past  time.  But  after  all 


you  will  have  only  indulged  a dream,  you 
will  have  written  but  a romance,  because 
you  were  not  a witness  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  facts  occurred.  There  might 
be  obscurities  in  your  theories,  but  they 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  obscurities 
of  the  now  current  geological  systems.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  equal  to  that 
of  leaving  the  earth  for  so  many  millions 
of  years  without  any  intelligent  beings  in 
the  garb  of  flesh  to  praise  the  Creator; 
there  can  be  none  even  equal  to  that  of 
supposing  all  the  races  of  entombed  and 
extinct  animals,  to  be  such  exact  types  of 
the  existing  races  that  naturalists  may 
easily  determine  their  places  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  If  divine  wisdom  sports  in 
the  creation  of  worlds,  we  may  presume 
as  great  a variety  of  types  in  animal  life, 
as  of  worlds  themselves. 

It  may  perhaps  bethought  by  some,  an 
act  of  temerity  on  our  part,  to  treat  as 
doubtful  what  may  have  seemed  to  have 
entered  within  the  domain  of  science ; and 
indeed,  were  we  to  listen  to  the  vaunts  of 
certain  lecturers  of  the  present  day,  we 
would  place  geology  in  a high  rank 
among  the  true  sciences.  But  a little 
more  reflection  will  set  the  matter  right. 
There  are,  as  is  granted  by  geologists 
themselves,  two  branches  or  divisions  of 
geology ; the  one  is  called  geognosy , and 
relates  to  the  knowledge  of  the  earth’s 
crust ; the  other  is  called  geogony , and 
treats  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth’s 
crust  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state. 
Now  the  former  part  of  geology  alone,  is 
and  can  be  a part  of  true  science.  De- 
scribe the  strata  as  you  find  them,  state 
the  order  in  which  you  find  them,  bring 
to  light  the  fossils  which  they  contain, 
give  the  physical,  chemical,  lithological, 
and  economical  description  of  rocks : 
nothing  better  than  all  this;  in  this  de- 
partment geology  is  as  much  of  a' positive 
science  as  mineralogy,  chemistry,  physics 
and  zoology.  But  when  you  attempt  to 
designate  the  manner  in  which  the  earth’s 
crust  reached  its  present  state,  you  quit 
the  province  of  observation,  and  launch 
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into  that  of  speculation : you  do  not  ex** 
bibit  facts,  but  theories ; you  do  not  build 
up  a science,  you  imagine  a system. 
Your  speculations  then  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  science,  that  a dream  does  to 
sober  thought.  The  following  we  con- 
sider a good  illustration  of  the  point  in 
question  : We  find  a piece  of  wood  float- 
ing on  the  ocean.  The  fact  is  certain,  and 
it  will  prove  scientifically  that  wood  floats 
on  water.  But  now  the  question  is  asked, 
how  came  that  wood  to  be  there?  Was 
it  thrown  overboard  from  some  vessel? 
Was  it  washed  from  the  shore?  Is  it 
some  portion  of  a wreck?  Did  it  come 
down  some  river?  Suppose  you  consider 
it  probable  that  it  came  from  a ves- 
sel, and  then  undertake  to  solve  other 
questions  ; for  instance,  whether  the  ves- 
sel was  wrecked  or  not?  At  what  time  did 
that  wood  part  from  the  vessel?  Was  it 
an  American,  English,  or  French  vessel  ? 
Slc.  Slc.  Who  but  a romancer  would  un- 
dertake to  solve  all  these  questions,  and 
who  but  a fool  would  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  surmises  of  this  romancer? 
But  if  some  body  had  seen  the  piece  of 
wood  thrown  overboard,  and  testified  to 
this  fact,  the  question  would  be  set  at  rest ; 
any  other  way  of  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  piece  of  wood  would  be  an  imagina- 
tion, a mere  dream.  The  application  of 
this  to  geogony  is  obvious,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  these  remarks  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  prodigious  number  of  sys- 
tems invented  {>y  geologists,  and  by  the 
contradictory  views  which  they  take  of  the 
same  phenomena.  Modern  geologists  are 
josi  as  bad  in  that  respect  as  those  of  one 
or  two  centuries  past.  Lyell  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  do  not  agree  better  now,  than 
Werner  and  Hutton  did  formerly.  We 
have  had  lately,  in  order  to  explain  erratic 
blocks  and  similar  phenomena,  the  deluge 
theory,  the  iceberg  theory,  the  glacier  the- 
ory, and  the  volcanic  theory ; and,  not 
long  ago  oar  American  geologists,  as- 
sembled in  a scientific  council,  gave  to 
the  world  a bright  specimen  of  geological 
harmony  and  unity.  Nothing  indeed  can 

22* 


be  so  disgusting  to  a true  philosopher  as 
to  hear  certain  geologists  presenting  their 
speculations  and  dreams  with  so  much 
sang  froid,  telling  us  of  the  wonders  of 
former  worlds ; what  kind  of  atmosphere 
there  existed  then,  and  how  much  it  was 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  so  that  man 
could  not  have  lived  in  it;  what  luxuriant 
vegetation  set  in  after  a while;  how 
birds  would  walk  on  the  beach  of  oceans, 
and  their  tracks  would  be  instantly  petri- 
fied ; how  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain 
fell  in  those  days  when  there  was  no  man 
to  record  it ; for  even  rain  drops  have  been 
petrified,  together  with  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  according  to  some  geologists,* 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  find  the  grunts 
and  croaks  of  some  huge  reptiles  in  a 
slate  of  petrifaction ; in  fine,  how  all  the 
stratified  rocks  were  formed  by  the  washing 
down  of  animals,  sand,  and  other  loose 
materials  into  the  sea,  where  they  form 
even  now  strata  similar  to  the  old  ones  : 
dive  for  the  proof  of  it,  if  you  choose,  and 
you  will  find  there  even  monkeys,  cows, 
sheep,  wolves,  horses,  and  probably  bird 
tracks,  and  tender  leaves,  and  rain  drops, 
all  petrified.  It  has  been  said  of  geolo- 
gists, that,  like  the  ancient  augurs,  they 
could  not  look  at  each  other  without 
laughing,  at  the  thought  of  the  impositions 
which  they  practised  on  the  people;.  We 
can  say  that  we  never  read  a page  of  the- 
oretical geology,  and  witnessed  the  suppo- 
sitions, dreams,  gratuitous  reasoning  and 
assumptions  of  our  so-called  savants , with- 
out being  ashamed  of  human  nature. 

We  return  to  the  “Vestiges.”  Far 
from  finding  any  proof  in.  geology  of  the 
gradual  development  of  species,  we  might 
with  just  the  same  data  build  up  a theory 
of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  species.  So 
many  species  have  been  lost*  formerly 
there  were  such  gigantic  reptiles,  such 
frightful  birds,  such  immense  mastodons 
and  mammoths,  which  exist  no  longer; 
plants  formerly  attained  such  colossean 
sizes,  that  now  we  have  evidently  but  the 
wreck  of  a splendid  world,  and  every 
* See  Hitch  took’*  Geology,  p.  160. 
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thing  has  been  growing  worse,  as  indeed 
old  men  never  cease  to  tell  us.  Any  one 
that  opens  a book  on  fossil  geology,  em- 
bellished with  plates,  will  assuredly  feel  a 
stronger  temptation  to  admit  a degeneracy 
than  that  gradual  development,  theclimax 
of  which  has  been  the  generation  of  mon- 
keys and  of  men.  So  much  for  the  geo- 
logical argument  adduced  by  our  author ; 
it  is  borrowed  from  geogony,  which  is  not 
a science,  but  a scientific  romance;  it  is 
moreover  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  it  leads 
with  as  much,  and  even  greater  plausibili- 
ty to  a contrary  conclusion.  We  will  now 
take  up  the  other  argument  of  our  author. 

The  following  is  a good  illustration  of 
the  sophistical,  or,  to  use  a milder  word, 
the  romantic  tenor  of  the  work.  To  prove 
that  living  beings  can  come  from  mere  in- 
ert matter  without  any  germ,  the  author 
states  that  “the  fundamental  form  of  or- 
ganic being  is  a globule,  having  a new 
globule  forming  within  itself,”  and  sur- 
mises that,  according  to  some  late  dis- 
covery, “ globules  can  be  produced  in  al- 
bumen (the  white  of  an  eggj  by  electrici- 
ty.” Whence  the  author  gives  his  gentle 
reader  to  understand,  that  we  shall  soon 
find  out  the  way  of  manufacturing  albu- 
men, or  the  white  of  eggs,  without  the 
agency  of  any  animal,  and  then  passing 
electricity  through  it,  we  will  form  glob- 
ules, and  these  globules,  abandoned  to 
themselves,  will  form  animals,  a grand 
scheme  which  will  completely  outdo  the 
hatching  of  eggs  by  steam.  To  this  splen- 
did project  thereareonly  the  three  following 
little  obstacles.  1.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
electricity  produces  any  globules  at  all  in 
a!hum.en,astheauthorhimselfgrants,since 
cells  and  globules  apparently  exist  already 
formed  in  albumen.  2.  The  globules  thus 
formed  are  not  those  by  which  animal  life  is 
propagated, so  that  the  albumen,  electrified 
and  possessed  of  globules,  will  produce 
nothing,  but  undergo  decomposition  and 
putrefaction.  3.  It  is  as  hard  to  form  al- 
bumen without  the  agency  of  life,  as  to 
form  a living  man  with  a corpse.  If  life 
could  be  propagated  by  albumen  alone,  it 


would  be  strange,  but  still  not  incredible,  as 
we  see  life  produced  from  eggs  which  con- 
tain albumen  as  an  essential  ingredient;  but 
the  impossibility  of  forming  living  alba- 
men  leaves  the  problem  in  all  its  original 
difficulty.  When  the  author  then  gravely 
concludes,  that  the  production  of  albumen, 
by  artificial  means,  is  the  only  step  in 
the  process  wanting  for  the  artificial  man- 
ufacture of  life,  and  gives  this  as  a trifling 
difficulty  which  will  be  overcome,  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  seekers  after  perpetual 
motion,  one  of  whom  in  order  to  succeed 
only  wanted  some  solid  substance  that 
would  weigh  nothing!  A trifle  this!! 

There  is  another  rich  mine  of  arguments 
which  our  author  has  not  failed  to  work, 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  many  ani- 
mals; although  this,  if  granted,  would 
help  but  very  imperfectly  his  theory  of 
progressive  development,  from  one  species 
to  another  of  more  perfect  organization. 
He  tells  us  that  animalcules  are  not  pro- 
pagated in  the  ordinary  way  by  generation, 
that  intestinal  worms  (the  tape  worm  is  an 
instance)  which  are  never  found  out  of  a 
living  animal*  must  have  been  formed  in 
a different  mode  from  the  ordinary  one, 
that  some  insects  disdain  all  food  but  cho- 
colate, others  live  only  on  wine  and  beer, 
and  must  then  have  started  from  chocolate, 
from  wine  or  beer,  which  is  much  pos- 
terior to  the  creation.  Let  us  grant  all  this, 
as  the  ancients  did,  who  considered  sweat, 
stagnation,  fermentation,  and  putrefaction 
as  the  standing  parents  of  certain  classes 
of  animals,  how  would  it  aid  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges?  His  object  is  not  to  prove  that 
animals  of  the  lowest  order  can  be  fonned 
by  nature  without  parents,  but  that  the 
higher  animals  come  from  the  lower  ones 
by  progressive  development.  Admit  that 
sweating  is  a process  that  gives  rise  to  a 
tick,  does  it  follow  that  it  will  produce  a 
cow  ? Or  rather  that  the  tick  by  sweat- 
ing will  produce  a frog,  and  the  latter 
a cow  ? Is  it  not  supremely  absurd  to  en- 
tertain such  a notion  ? But  we  are  far 
from  admitting  that  any  animal  may  be 
engendered  by  the  mere  plastic  force  of 
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nature  without  progenitors.  This  was  the 
gratuitous  supposition  of  Aristotle  and  all 
his  followers  of  the  middle  ages.  Modern 
philosophers  have  laughed  heartily  at  the 
credulity  of  their  benighted  ancestors; 
we  will  not  examine  by  what  right  or 
with  what  grace  they  have  done  so ; but 
certainly  deserving  of  ridicule  must  he  be 
who  attempts  to  revive,  under  a form  ten 
times  more  absurd,  the  extravagant  no- 
tions of  by-gone  speculators.  It  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  an  author  who  seems 
to  be  so  strenuous  in  advocating  progress 
and  development,  should  take  a retrograde 
step  which  throws  him  ingloriously  among 
the  sages  of  the  dark  periods  of  science. 
Modern  philosophers,  taking  observation 
as  their  guide,  and  accommodating  theory 
to  facts,  and  not  facts  to  theories,  have  as- 
certained that,  in  most  of  the  examples  of 
spontaneous  generation  adduced  by  the 
ancients,  there  took  place  the.regular  pro- 
cess by  which  life  is  propagated ; for  in- 
stance, that  it  was  not  corruption  which 
engendered  insects  on  meat,  but  the  adult 
insects  themselves  by  depositing  their  eggs 
upon  the  meat.  Those  eggs  have  been 
seen  and  watched  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess, and,  far  from  being  engendered  by 
corruption,  they  rather  give  rise  to  cor- 
ruption. From  such  obvious  experiments, 
they  have  concluded  by  analogy  that,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  egg  is  too  small  to 
be  easily  seen,  or  enclosed  in  cavities  that 
cannot  well  be  inspected,  the  same  pro- 
cess is  followed  by  nature,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  considered  now  by  all  scientific  men 
as  an  axiom  of  natural  history,  of  botany, 
and  of  zoology  ; for,  although  some  cases 
exist  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
process  experimentally,  still  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  extend  to  those  cases  which  baffle 
our  investigations  the  results  which  have 
proved  true,  so  far  as  observation  has  been 
practicable.  The  conclusion  is  warranted 
by  the  axiom,  “non  sunt  relinquenda  clara 
propter  qtuedam  obscura.”  Science,  on  this 
point,  has  passsed  her  final  decision  in  the 
words  of  Cuvier,  who  speaks  thus  of  the 
entozoa  (intestinal  worms)  found  in  the 


most  completely  invested  viscera  of  the 
larger  animals,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
brain.  “ The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how 
they  get  there,  added  to  the  fact  of  their 
never  having  been  seen  out  of  living 
bodies,  has  induced  some  naturalists  to 
believe  that  they  are  spontaneously  en- 
gendered. We  now  know  that  most  of 
them  not  only  evidently  produce  ova  or 
living  young  ones,  but.  that  in  many  the 
sexes  are  separate.  We  are  then  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  they  propagate  their 
race  by  germs  sufficiently  minute  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  narrowest  pas- 
sages, and  that  frequently  those  germs  are 
contained  in  animals  at  their  birth.”* 

The  next  argument  that  we  shall  con- 
sider in  the  Vestiges,  and  which  is  much 
dwell  on  in  the  Sequel,  refers  to  nearly  the 
same  subject.  It  is  founded  on  a start- 
ling announcement,  made  by  M.  Crosse 
some  years  ago,  of  some  insects  having 
been  produced  by  galvanic  agency.  The 
experiment  has  been  repeated  since,  and 
with  great  success,  by  M.  Weekes,  who 
has  manufactured  insects  enough  to  sup- 
ply various  parts  of  the  world.  The  ope- 
rators of  course  state  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  exclude  from  the  liquid 
subjected  to  galvanism,  all  foreign  matter 
or  floating  dust,  that  might  contain  the 
ova  of  these  animals,  which  are  a species 
of  acarus  or  mite,  belonging  to  the  class 
arachnides  of  the  articulata.  We  will  first 
remark,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
preceding  argument,  to  which  galvanism  is 
added,  as  operating  similarly  with  sweat, 
fermentation,  &c.,  and  hence  it  proves 
nothing  for  the  theory  of  development 
or  progress,  or  rather  it  militates  against 
it;  for  it  gives  an  instance  of  a being  be- 
longing to  a high  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  springing  up  from  inorganic  ele- 
ments, without  having  passed  first  through 
the  lower  classes.  But  we  are  far  from 
admitting  a creation  of  insects  by  electri- 
city ; the  precautions  taken  to  avoid  the 
ova  may  be  fairly  admitted  to  have  been  in- 
sufficient, as  mites  are  proverbially  small, 
• Anim.  King.  vol.  iv,  p.  348. 
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and  some  of  them  (that  which  produces 
the  itch,  for  instance,}  microscopic ; this 
is  the  opinion  of  most  scientific  men,  who 
have  ascertained  moreover  that  the  acanu 
erossii  has  ova  like  other  animals  of  its 
kind.  In  addition  to  this,  other  observers 
have  found  this  acarut  in  liquids  through 
which  no  electricity  had  been  transmitted. 
(Amer.  Jour.  vol.  49,  pp.  227.)  But  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  did  not  reflect  that 
this  argument,  if  insisted  upon,  would 
prove  very  destructive  of  his  theory,  and 
demolish  at  once  the  two- thirds  of  his  book 
and  its  sequel.  For  if  galvanic  agency 
bring  animals  into  life,  in  the  midst  of 
solutions,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  ele- 
ment of  life,  or  nothing  but  inert  matter ; as 
we  know  or  at  least  admit  with  much 
plausibility,  that  the  earth  is  traversed 
by  galvanic  currents  which  impart  to  it 
its  magnetic  properties,  we  might  at  once 
assert  that  fossils  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  galvanic  agency  in  the  midst  of 
the  rocks  where  they  are  found,  precisely 
as  flint  nodules  are  admitted  by  many  to 
have  been  formed  in  chalk,  and  that  these 
animals  died  as  soon  as  formed,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  aeari , when  after 
their  birth  they  are  not  in  a situation  where 
they  can  live  and  obtain  food.  What  will 
our  author  think  of  this  hypothesis  ? It  is 
fully  as  probable  as  most  of  those  which 
he  advances  with  so  much  sang  froid. 

There  is  another  argument  on  which 
the  author  relies  much,  and  upon  which 
we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  enlarge  further  than  to  show  its  utter 
inconclusiveness.  It  is  the  fact,  or  pre- 
tended fact  of  an  embryo,  passing  suc- 
cessively and  gradually  through  the  lower 
stages  of  animal  life,  before  it  assumes  its 
ultimate  form.  Thus,  says  our  author, 
man  in  his  fcetal  career  is  at  first  an  ani- 
malcule; then  he  advances  to  the  form  of 
an  insect ; afterwards  to  that  of  a fish,  a 
reptile,  a bird,  a monkey,  and  at  length 
he  becomee  a man.  Well,  we  admit  this, 
though  it  is  nothing  more  than  a whim, 
if  carried  beyond  some  very  faint  points 
of  resemblance ; for  a man  is  not  a fish. 


because  his  heart  has  only  two  cavities ; 
but  this  leads  ns  to  a conclusion  just  the 
reverse  of  that  advocated  by  our  author. 
It  shows  only  the  possibility  of  degene- 
racy, not  of  progress ; for,  the  embryo  of 
a man  passes  through  the  lower  classes ; 
that  of  a bird  likewise  through  classes 
inferior  to  birds  ; that  of  a reptile  through 
classes  inferior  to  reptiles : but  there  is 
no  example  of  the  embryo  of  a fish 
rising  to  that  of  the  reptile,  of  the  em- 
bryo of  a reptile  changing  to  that  of  a 
bird,  or  that  of  a monkey  attaining  to  the 
condition  of  man.  Therefore,  from  these 
views,  it  might  at  most  be  inferred,  that 
if  something  prevent  the  development  of 
an  animal  of  a higher  order,  we  will  have 
a lower  one;  but  we  cannot,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  admit  that  an 
inferior  animal  will  produce  a higher  one. 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  endeavors  to  prop 
up  his  monstrous  system  by  the  Bible, 
though  this  might  perhaps  appear  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  grand  Protest- 
ant principle,  that  every  one  is  judge  of 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  volume.  We  will 
remark,  however,  that  our  author  quotes 
the  Bible  without  telling  us  that  he  be- 
lieves in  it, or  rather  his  cautious  language 
on  this  point  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  is 
ashamed  to  deny  its  authority,  and  unwik 
ling  to  admit  it.  He  tells  us  then  that  the 
Scriptures  favor  his  system,  by  reason  of 
their  pointing  out  a creation  by  law,  not 
by  an  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity. 

“Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass— let 
the  waters  bring  forth  the  moving  crea- 
tures.” 

These  words  oui  author  considers  to  be 
an  indication  that  the  earth  and  the  waters 
produced  plants  and  animals  by  their  in- 
nate property,  and  by  a slow  action  and 
progressive  movement.  We  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  meaning  here  attributed 
to  the  text,  is  not  only  forced  and  unna- 
tural, but  contrary  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  has  always  been  understood  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  It  has  always  been 
admitted  that  at  the  word,  that  is,  at  the 
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command  of  God,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  verdure,  the  deep  was  peopled  with 
inhabitants,  and  the  land  overrun  with 
quadrupeds,  without  the  slow  and  unne- 
cessary agency  of  a law  which,  admitted 
in  this  case,  annihilates  the  simple  and 
majestic  idea  men  have  always  entertained 
of  creative  power,  conformably  to  those 
sublime  words — “God  said:  Be  light 
made.  And  light  was  made. — He  spoke, 
and  they  were  made;  he  commanded, 
and  they  were  created.”  The  words, 
therefore,  “Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,”  mean  that,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Almighty,  the  grass  rose  from  the  earth 
to  cover  it ; they,  perhaps,  mean  also  that 
the  Almighty  employed  the  elements 
found  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  create 
plants;  but  the  chief  idea  of  our  author, 
that  is,  a gradual  development  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  is  clearly 
confuted  and  condemned  in  the  sacred 
volume;  for  it  is  not  said  only  that  God 
produced  grass  and  trees  from  the  earth, 
bqt  it  is  added,  “ having  seed,  each  one 
according  to  its  kind.”  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  our  author  denies,  since,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  seed  of  one  kind  may 
produce  a being  of  a higher  class.  The 
first  pages  of  Genesis  contain  then  a con- 
demnation of  the  system ; and  if  the 
author  be  in  any  way  inclined  to  accept 
further  authority  on  this  point,  we  will 
say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  Christ 
himself,  sanctioning  the  ideas  of  plain 
common  sense  : “ Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  Even  so 
every  good  tree  yieldeth  good  fruit,  and 
the  bad  tree  yieldeth  bad  fruit.”  Mat.  vii, 
16.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that,  of  all 
the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Vestiges,  there 
is  not  one  that  does  not  turn  against  the 
system,  and  overturn  the  edifice  which  it 
is  intended  to  prop  up. 

Assuredly  nothing  more  is  required  to 
consign  such  a system  to  contempt  and 
oblivion;  for  the  proofs  being  inconclu- 
sive, it  is  nothing  more  than  a castle  in 
the  air;  and  the  greater  the  mass  of  fool- 
ish reasoning  adduced  to  give  it  reality. 


the  more  desperate  should  the  cause  ap- 
pear to  a reflecting  mind.  We  will, 
however,  in  order  to  complete  the  evi- 
dence against  the  system,  advance  a 
few  positive  and  conclusive  observations, 
which  must  satisfy  any  mind  in  regard  to 
its  utter  absurdity. 

A physical  system  is  absolutely  false, 
when  it  is  contfary  to  observation.  The 
standard  rule  in  natural  philosophy  has 
always  been  to  make  theories  agree  with 
facts,  and  there  can  be  no  other  guide 
than  observation  in  natural  science.  Now, 
daily  and  continued  observation,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  shows  that  plants  and 
animals  perpetuate  their  own  kind,  and 
no  other.  Thus,  an  oak  has  never  been 
known  to  grow  from  the  seed  of  wheat ; 
no  one  has  ever  seen  a sheep  come  from 
a toad,  or  a dog  from  an  eagle.  There- 
fore, we  must  admit  it  as  a law  of  nature, 
proved  by  observation,  that  an  animal 
propagates  only  its  own  kind  and  no  other. 
The  conclusion  possesses  the  highest  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  can  be  obtained  in 
physical  science,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  philosophers  and  naturalists.  A 
fact  which  is  admitted  by  the  learned  as 
well  as  by  the  vulgar,  must  be  held  as  an 
axiom  in  science,  precisely  as  other  ax- 
ioms, “ that  bodies  are  heavy,  that  water 
at  rest  assumes  a horizontal  surface,  that 
animals  cannot  live  without  food,  that  Are 
burns  vegetable  and  animal  substances,” 
&c.  &c. 

The  system  of  the  Vestiges  is  besides  a 
physical  absurdity,  for  another  obvious 
reason.  When  a reptile,  or  a bird,  which- 
ever you  like,  produced  the  first  mammal , 
that  is,  the  first  animal  which  suckles  its 
young,  the  latter  could  not  possibly  have 
lived ; for  its  parents  had  not  milk  to  give 
it,  and  the  new  being  must  have  perished 
from  want  of  a proper  food.  Besides 
mammals  are  viviparous,  and  birds  and 
reptiles  are  not;  now  the  author  does  not 
say  whether  the  first  mammal  come  from 
eggs  or  not;  but  either  supposition  implies 
a greater  miracle  than  any  found  in  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  with  this  dif- 
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Terence,  that  it  is  a miracle  without  the 
shadow  of  proof,  whereas  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  founded 
upon  the  testimony  of  innumerable  wit- 
nesses, who  could  not  have  been  deceived 
themselves,  and  were  neither  able  or  dis- 
posed to  deceive  others.  Again,  in  the 
system  of  materialism  adopted  by  our  au- 
thor, in  which  brain  is  intelligence,  and  a 
greater  development  of  the  animal  func- 
tions places  an  animal  higher  in  the  scale, 
birds  are  higher  than  mammals;  for  every 
tyro  in  natural  history  knows  that  birds 
have  a double  circulation,  and  as  complete 
as  that  of  mammiferous  animals,  but  they 
have  a respiration  more  highly  developed; 
in  fact,  their  respiration  is  double,  where- 
as that  of  mammiferous  animals  is  single, 
hence  the  animal  heat  of  birds  exceeds  a 
little  that  of  mammals.  The  function  of  lo- 
comotion is  likewise  incomparably  more 
developed  in  birds  than  in  mammals; 
birds  can  walk  and  fly ; quadrupeds  can 
only  walk.  The  brain  of  birds  will  like- 
wise compare  advantageously  in  quantity 
with  that  of  mammals.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  birds  should  have  came 
from  the  highest  of  mammals,  or  from 
man,  and  although  this  conclusion  is  re- 
jected by  him,  it  shows  only  his  incon- 
sistency. Now  what  a strange  thing  it 
must  have  been  when  the  first  bird  came 
from  a woman  ? The  question  would 
arise,  did  the  bird  come  from  an  egg  or 
not?  What  a subject  also  of  fear  or 
hope  must  it  not  be  for  our  females,  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  are  in  the  best 
circumstances  as  to  food,  clothing,  con- 
venience, they  being  the  very  subjects 
in  whom  the  progress  is  likely  to  lake 
place,  according  to  our  author!  They 
might  bring  into  the  world  a superior 
species  of  men,  a being  half  bird,  half 
man ; we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Queen  Victoria,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  would  favor  England  with  some  royal 
goose,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  the 
readers  of  the  Vestiges. 

Perhaps  ridicule  and  contempt  would 
be  the  best  argument  against  the  theory 


of  the  Vestiges.  Indeed  it  is  characterized 
by  such  strangeness  and  absurdity  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  the  author  himself 
a believer  in  it  But  the  subject  assumes  a 
serious,  and  even  an  alarming  aspect,  from 
the  ruinous  consequences  it  would  lead  to, 
if  its  principles  were  admitted.  In  fact,  it 
leads  to  the  annihilation  of  all  the  physi- 
cal and  natural  sciences,  and  introduces 
Pyrrhonism  into  the  world.  If  the  plain 
principle,  “ that  an  animal  of  one  class 
cannot  engender  one  of  another  class,” 
may  be  disregarded  with  impunity,  and  set 
aside  as  dubious  or  false,  then  all  other 
principles  of  science  are  likewise  sub- 
verted. How  do  we  prove  that  all  bodies 
are  heavy,  or  gravitate  towards  the 
earth  ? By  observation  ; but  the  observa- 
tion of  the  respective  attraction  of  bodies 
is  not  more  constant,  or  more  obvious  than 
that  of  the  generation  of  beings  by  their 
own  species  exclusively.  If  at  some  pe- 
riod one  law  he  admitted  to  have  failed, 
the  other  may  fail  also ; and  hence  a the 
ory  might  be  set  up  which  would  make 
bodies  destitute  of  weight  Now  if  one 
law  of  nature  be  thus  denied,  then  doubt 
will  arise  as  to  all  the  other  laws,  and 
hence  the  book  of  Vestiges  would  destroy 
all  science.  It  is  likewise  destructive  of 
moral  order.  If  a thief  were  to  steal  se- 
cretly the  money,  the  watch,  or  the  jew- 
els of  the  author,  the  latter  could  not  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  these  objects ; the 
thief  could  say  that  the  money,  the  watch 
and  jewels,  fell  from  heaven  into  his  pock- 
et ; and  this  assuredly  would  not  be  a 
more  surprising  or  anomalous  event  thai 
the  birth  of  a cow  from  a frog. 

The  doctrine  of  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  species  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a master-piece  of  absurdity, 
when  examined  by  the  light  of  natural 
philosophy,  sound  physics  and  the  very 
nature  of  animal  organization.  If  the 
author  had  confined  his  dreams  to  the  ori- 
gin of  irrational  animals,  we  might  have 
contented  ourselves  with  denouncing  him 
as  a fool ; but,  as  he  includes  man  in  this 
development,  and  puts  man  only  at  tfct 
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1im4  of  the  animal  tribes  from  which  he 
comes,  and  from  which  he  differs  merely 
by  a little  greater  development,  we  are 
compelled  to  denounce  him  as  an  impious 
and  sacrilegious  writer,  a cruel  enemy  of 
our  race,  and  the  accomplice  of  that  low 
class  of  men  who  wish  to  persuade  them- 
self es  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
beads,  in  order  to  forget  the  high  purposes 
for  which  they  have  been  made,  and  in- 
dulge their  beastly  habits  without  restraint 
and  without  remorse,  on  the  plea  that  the 
end  of  the  beast  and  that  of  man  are  the 
same,  as  they  have  sprung  from  the  same 
origin.  In  this  particular  point  of  view, 
and  for  the  honor  of  our  race,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  noble  tenets  of  Christianity 
in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destination  of 
man,  we  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  theory 
of  the  Vestiges,  and  denounce  its  utter 
futility,  with  its  gratuitous  and  impious 
absurdity. 

If  man  had  sprung  from  dogs  and 
monkeys  by  development,  he  would  have 
been  left  to  his  own  resources  for  the  in- 
vention of  that  language  which  he  possess- 
es, and  which  neither  dogs  or  monkeys 
possess.  Accordingly  the  author  details 
the  particulars  of  this  invention.  Now  we 
prove,  by  the  most  obvious  reasons,  not 
only  that  man  never  invented  language, 
but  that  this  invention  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble. Man  never  invented  language  be- 
cause language  was  given  to  him  at  his 
creation  as  his  birth-right.  Every  one 
who  has  read  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Genesis  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  the  doctrine  delivered  to  us  in  that 
sacred  record,  and  this  seems  so  clear  that 
we  cannot  conceiveany  thing  to  be  clearer. 
Now  here  are  the  comments  of  our  author 
on  the  subject : 

u Speech  is  a gift  so  peculiar  to  man, 
and  in  itself  so  remarkable,  that  there  is  a 
great  inclination  to  surmise  a miraculous 
origin  for  it,  although  there  is  no  proper 
ground,  or  even  support  for  such  an  idea 
in  Scripture.” 

We  wish  to  be  calm  and  dispassionate, 
but  really,  in  copying  this  paragraph,  we 
cannot  but  feel  indignant  at  the  barefaced 


impudence  of  such  an  assertion.  What! 
the  Bible  does  not  support  the  idea  that 
God  gave  language  to  man  at  his  creation ! 
Really  this  is  too  bad.  What  does  the 
author  mean  ? Does  he  wish  to  prove 
that  he  is  a fool,  or  a knave  ? There  is  no 
alternative.  Do  we  not  read  in  Genesis  (ch. 
i,  v.  27  and  seq.)  that  God  spoke  to  Adam 
after  his  creation,  and  made  him  the  Lord 
ol*  the  universe,  and  can  it  reasonably  be 
said  that  Adam  either  heard  not,  or  did  not 
understand  the  words  of  the  Lord  ? Do 
we  not  read  (ch.  i»,  v.  19,  20,)  that  God 
brought  all  the  animals  to  Adam  that  he 
might  name  them  ? Will  the  author  still 
dare  to  say  that  the  Scripture  says  nothing 
about  roan  having  obtained  the  gift  of 
speech  by  miracle,  and  leaves  him  at 
liberty  to  say  that  he  obtained  it  after  the 
combined  reflections  of  a thousand  gene- 
rations of  men  ? Has  he  ever  read  in  the 
same  chapter  *(v.  22,  23,  and  seq.)  how 
Adam  spoke  and  prophesied  on  awaking 
from  his  sleep  during  which  the  woman 
had  been  created  from  one  of  his  ribs  (and 
not  from  an  orang  outang)  ? To  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  ground  in  Scripture  for  as- 
signing a miraculous  gift  of  language  made 
to  man,  is  so  absurd,  that  it  cannot  be  a 
blunder;  it  must  be  a lie.  Why  not  deny 
at  once  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  say 
that  Moses  knew  not  what  he  asserted,  and 
that  he  wrote  tales  similar  to  the  thousand 
and  one  Arabian  Nights?  For  the  sake 
of  common  sense,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  do  this,  than  to  tell  us  that  the  Bible 
teaches  nothing  on  the  present  question. 

We  hold,  moreover,  that  the  invention 
of  language  was  altogether  impossible; 
and,  although  this  is  not  as  clear  as  the 
preceding  fact,  although  it  has  been  denied 
by  men  of  ability  and  conscience,  yet  we 
think  that  the  following  considerations  are 
sufficient  to  produce  conviction  in  any 
mind.  To  invent  language  would  re- 
quire intense,  assiduous,  and  profound  re- 
flection; this  is  granted  by  all,  by  our 
author  himself,  and  indeed  any  body  that 
will  reflect  for  a moment  on  the  beauty 
and  the  extent  of  this  mode  of  represent 
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ing  and  expressing  thoughts,  on  the  ad- 
mirable mechanism  of  any  language,  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  particularly  with  all 
the  combination  of  tenses,  moods,  and  per- 
sons, and  the  nice  but  still  very  precise 
shades  of  meaning  they  have,  will  easily 
grant  that  language  is  the  most  ingenious 
of  human  things,  and  that  its  invention 
would  require  the  most  strenuous,  pow- 
erful, and  happy  efforts  of  the  mind.  But 
we  contend,  and  we  shall  prove,  that  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  all  argumentative 
efforts,  of  all  intellectual  or  metaphysical 
process  without  language,  so  that  thought 
and  reflection  are  necessary  for  the  in- 
vention of  language  on  the  one  hand, 
while  without  language  reflection  is  im- 
possible on  the  other.  Whence  it  follows 
that  the  invention  of  language  is  as  impos- 
sible as  thought  itself:  as  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau says,  language  was  necessary  for 
the  invention  of  language;  or,  as  M.  de 
Bonald  expresses  it,  in  a still  more  striking 
manner : “ Speech  is  the  most  profound 
mystery  of  our  being,  and,  far  from  being 
able  to  itivent,  man  is  not  even  able  to 
comprehend  the  mystery.” 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  readily 
perceived  by  some  persons,  because  they 
do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  reflecting 
without  the  aid  of  words.  But  they  will 
soon  change  their  opinion,  and  adopt  the 
views  which  we  advocate,  if  they  watch 
themselves,  or  endeavor  to  surprise  them- 
selves in  the  act  of  reflecting.  They  will 
invariably  find  that  they  have  words  in 
their  mind,  or  that  they  speak  internally 
when  they  reflect  and  reason.  The  orator 
who  prepares  an  address  clothes  his  ideas 
with  words  in  his  mind,  and  without 
words  he  would  have  no  ideas  ; the  geom- 
eter follows  his  reasonings,  propositions, 
corollaries,  and  scholia,  only  by  means  of 
words  ; it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  process 
conducted  otherwise.  If  it  is  not  always 
obvious  at  first,  it  is  because  the  use  of 
words  internally  is  something  so  natural 
that  it  passes  unnoticed.  But  those  who 
change  their  native  language  observe  it 
more  readily  ; for  if  you  ask  a foreigner. 


whether  he  reflects  or  thinks  in  French,  m 
German,  or  in  English ; he  will  answer 
in  a way  which  will  show  the  necessity 
of  words  pronounced  internally  in  the  for- 
mation of  thought  and  reflection.  We  do 
not  say  that  without  words  there  can 
he  no  sensation  or  imagination ; but  that  re- 
flection, reasoning,  or  other  intellectual 
operation,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an 
internal  language.  Thus  to  see  the  sun, 
to  feel  its  heat,  to  contemplate  a scenery,  or 
to  hear  music,  requires  no  words  in  the 
mind,  because  these  are  mere  sensations 
or  imaginations,  the  object  of  which  is 
something  corporeal  and  extended ; but 
ideas,  propositions,  arguments,  and  specu- 
lative truths  being  incorporeal,  make  an 
impression  on  us,  only  through  the  agency 
of  words  with  which  we  clothe  them,  in 
conformity  with  that  great  law  of  our 
nature,  that  both  soul  and  body  are  most 
admirably  united,  and  share  all  its  opera- 
tions. 

An  authentic  and  constant  experiment, 
which  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of 
times,  renders  indubitable  the  impossibility 
of  thinking  and  reflecting  without  the  aid 
of  words  internally.  We  allude  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  that  unfortunate  class  of  beings 
whose  melancholy  fate  Divine  Providence 
has  bettered  in  our  day  through  the  agen- 
cy of  Abbe  LPEpee  and  Abbe  Sicard. 
These  unfortunate  persons  a,re  dumb  only 
because  they  are  deaf ; their  tongue,  their 
larynx,  their  vocal  organ,  are  absolutely 
in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  are 
found  in  the  generality  of  people;  but  be- 
cause they  never  hear  articulated  sounds, 
they  cannot  think  of  repeating  them,  and 
hence  they  never  speak.  Now  it  is  a fact 
attested  most  solemnly  and  unequivocally 
by  l’Epee,  Sicard,  and  all  those  who  have 
had  dealings  with  those  persons,  that  pre- 
vious to  their  being  taught  words  seen  and 
written  (though  not  articulated)  by  means 
of  the  ingenious  methods  contrived  by  the 
two  clergymen  already  mentioned,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  have  no  ideas  whatever  of  any 
thing  intellectual  and  moral . They  are  in 
the  condition  of  infants,  or  worse.  They 
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are  reduced,  says  Abb6  de  PEp6e,  to  the 
condition  of  brutes,  from  which  they  dif- 
fer only  by  the  faculty  they  have  of  think- 
ing, when  language  shall  have  been  im- 
parted to  them.  This  fact  is  known  from  the 
testimony  of  those  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
who  have  learned  how  to  write  their  ideas ; 
they  unanimously  attest  that  before  they 
became  acquainted  with  language,  they 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  God,  of  vice,  vir- 
tue, or  duty,  but  were  merely  sensible  of 
physical  wants,  imaginations  and  appe- 
tites. 

This  is  the  deplorable  state  of  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  language. 
Who  will  say  that  men  in  this  situation 
could  ever  have  invented  language,  or 
thought  of  articulating  sounds  which 
they  had  never  heard,  or  that  they 
could  entertain  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
utility  or  possibility  of  such  a mysterious 
thing  as  language  is  ? The-opinion  would 
be  too  ridiculous.  But  to  confirm  our 
statement,  and  carry  it  to  the  greatest  evi- 
dence, Jet  us  suppose  a man,  with  the  use 
of  all  his  senses,  suffered  to  grow  up  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  hearing  a language, 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  a man  would  speak  any  kind  of 
language?  What  language  would  be 
6peak  ? Would  it  be  Hebrew,  or  Greek, 
or  Latin?  Those  who  have  had  the 
trouble  of  learning  those  languages  will 
not  easily  admit  that  any  one  of  them 
could  infuse  itself  naturally  into  the  mind. 
Would  it  be  English,  French,  or  Spanish, 
8tc.?  It  would  be  a strange  thing  indeed 
if  a person  knew  these  languages  without 
having  learned  them!  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  there  being  no  reason  why 
a man  left  to  himself  should  know  one 
language  rather  than  another,  there  is  no 
possibility  for  him  to  know  any  at  all. 
It  is  the  same  argument  by  which  we 
prove  matter  to  be  inert.  If  matter  could 
move  itself,  what  direction  would  it  lake? 
There  is  an  infinity  of  possible  directions. 
As  it  cannot  select  any  one,  it  cannot  move 
itself.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  an  experi- 
ment tried  bv  an  Egyptian  king  .upon  two 
Vol.  VI.— No.  5.  23 


infants  who  were  suckled  by  goats,  and 
were  deprived  of  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  articulated  sounds.  During  the 
experiment,  they  were  heard  to  say  beecos , 
and  this  being  the  Phrygian  name  for 
bread,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Phrygian 
language  was  the  primitive  and  the  natu- 
ral language  of  man.  What  a strange 
conclusion!  The  more  so  as  that  lan- 
guage is  now  probably  lost.  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  these  infants,  having  a natural 
propensity  to  repeat  the  sounds  they  heard, 
(and  this  is  the  reason  why  infants  learn 
a language  so  easily)  merely  repeated 
the  only  sound  they  had  heard,  namely, 
the  bleating  of  goats  ? From  this  we 
gather  only  a confirmation  of  the  truth, 
that  man  has  an  innate  faculty  to  learn  a 
language  which  he  hears,  but  that  he  can- 
not possibly  invent  one.*  We  may  safely 
conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a 
greater  development  of  brain  does  not  con- 
stitute mind  and  intelligence,  since  persons 
with  a full  formed  and  a very  sound  brain 
still  remain  perfect  idiots  and  babes,  as  long 
as  language  is  withheld  from  them  ; this 
alone  should  suffice  to  point  out  the  higher 
and  more  excellent  origin  and  destination 
of  man,  and  his  immense  superiority  over 
the  brute. 

These  remarks  will,  we  hope,  prove 
satisfactory  and  triumphant,  and,  as  they 
overthrow  the  system  of  our  author,  they 
will  dispense  us  from  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  the  various  topics  touched 
upon  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  work, 
in  which  he  advances  the  most  degrading 
materialism,  representing  to  us  the  soul  of 
man  as  identical  with  that  of  beasts,  and 
both  being  nothing  more  than  brain  or 
nervous  matter,  assigning  no  other  end 
and  destination  to  man  than  natural  and 
temporal  enjoyments,  explaining  the  evils 
and  irregularities  of  this  life,  not  by  origi- 
nal sin,  but  by  the  necessary  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  introducing  a more  ab- 
surd species  of  fatalism  than  has  ever  been 

* See  also  the  celebrated  case  of  the  young  man 
of  Nuremberg,  or  ” Caspar  Hauser.”  Translated 
from  the  German.  Boston:  Allen  A Ticknor 
1832. 
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imagined  by  that  numerous  class  of  wri- 
ters who  wish  to  rob  man  of  his  free  will. 
Upon  all  these  topics  we  shall  make  no 
special  remark,  but  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that  if  a man  wishes  to  place  him- 
self on  a level  with  monkeys,  cats,  and 
oysters,  he  deserves  to  be  repudiated  by 
human  society,  and  condemned  to  have 
intercourse  with  those  beings  that  he  pre- 
fers to  associate  with.  “ Man,  when  he 
was  in  honor,  did  not  understand ; he  is 
compared  to  senseless  beasts,  and  is  be- 
come like  to  them.”  (Pa.  xlviii,  13.)  Three 
thousand  years  ago  there  were  men  who  ad- 
vocated, theoretically  and  practically,  the 
ideas  of  our  author;  we  have  only  to  re- 
peat the  condemnation  then  passed  against 
them.  It  has  acquired  the  force  of  prescrip- 
tion. We  will  only  add,  that  all  these  ab- 
surd and  revolting  systems,  entertained  by 
modern  infidels,  are  crushed  by  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  the  evidences  of  which  are 
as  bright  in  the  moral  world  as  the  sun 
itself  in  the  material  universe.  Hence 
there  is  no  need  of  following  the  author 
on  every  point,  the  more  so,  as  he  pre- 
sents nothing  new,  but  merely  those  gross 
and  vulgar  comparisons  of  men  and  ani- 
mals that  every  one  may  have  heard  in 
conversation.  There  is,  however,  a point 
which  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  mention 
and  refute.  The  author  avails  himself  of 
Quetelet’s  statistical  tables  to  prove  fatal- 
ism ; or,  as  he  says,  that  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  animals  is  subject  to 
a law.  We  quote  his  words  : 

“Thus,  while  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  predict  of  any  one  Frenchman  that, dur- 
ing the  next  year,  he  will  commit  a crime, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  about  one  in  every 
six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  French  peo- 
ple will  do  so,  because  in  past  years  the 
proportion  has  generally  been  about  that 
amount,  the  tendencies  to  crime  in  rela- 
tions to  the  temptations  being  every  where 
invariable  over  a sufficiently  wide  range 
of  time.  So  also  the  number  of  persons 
taken  in  charge  by  the  police  in  London 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets  is,  week  by  week,  a nearly  uniform 

quantity This  statistical  regularity 

in  moral  affairs  fully  establishes  their 
being  under  the  presidency  of  law.  Man 


is  now  seen  to  be  an  enigma  only  as  an 
individual,  in  the  mass  he  is  a mathemati- 
cal problem.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
much  less  to  argue,  that  mental  action, 
being  proved  to  be  under  law,  passes  at 
once  into  the  category  of  natural  things. 
Its  old  metaphysical  character  vanishes 
in  a moment,  and  the  distinction  usually 
taken  between  physical  and  moral  is  an- 
nulled ” 

We  have  copied  the  conclusions  and 
reasonings  of  the  author,  purposely  with  a 
view  of  exhibiting  the  shallowness  ofraind, 
the  gratuitousness  of  assumption,  and 
the  extravagance  of  conclusions  which 
throughout  form  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
his  work.  One  Frenchman  out  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  commits  a crime  every 
year : the  London  police  arrests  the 
same  number  of  drunkards  every  week: 
therefore  moral  actions  are  as  natural  a 
thing  as  the  fall  of  stone9.  Therefore  man 
has  no  free  will.  Therefore  there  is  no 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Can 
an  author  more  plainly  attempt  to  impose 
upon  the  incautious  reader?  He  that  wishes 
to  be  deceived,  let  him  be  deceived;  but 
any  one  that  has  ever  connected  two  pro- 
positions in  his  life,  or  who  has  read  half 
a page  of  Euclid,  will  pronounce  this 
mode  of  arguing  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  Because  moral  things  are  under  a 
law,  there  is  no  free  will  and  no  distinction 
between  soul  and  body  ! ! Who  does  not 
see  that  this  is  false  ? It  would  indeed  be 
true,  if  the  law  created  a necessity  in  the 
individual ; but  it  does  not.  Thus  it  is 
a moral  law  that  if  many  disinterested  wit- 
nesses certify  a fact  which  they  have  seen, 
the  fact  must  have  occurred,  and  is  to  be 
admitted  as  true.  But  who  would  ever 
infer  from  this  fact  that  these  men  are 
not  free,  and  are  mere  machines?  The 
very  reverse  is  the  true  conclusion ; 
namely,  that  these  men  are  not  machines, 
but  free  and  endowed  with  understanding, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances,  their 
united  testimony  is  a clear  and  undeniable 
proof  of  the  truth.  Thus  also  it  is  a moral 
law,  that  if  I take  passage  on  a steamboat 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  I am  not  to 
fear  that  the  captain  and  crew,  in  the 
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course  of  the  voyage,  will  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  throw  every  passenger  overboard. 
But  who  that  is  not  deranged  will  con- 
clude from  this,  that  the  captain  and  crew 
are  mere  machines  acting  by  a law  similar 
to  that  which  regulates  the  piston  of  the 
engine  1 Really  there  are  things  so  ab- 
surd, that  it  seems  wrong  to  confute 
them. 

The  very  nature  of  these  moral  laws 
shows  clearly  in  what  they  differ  from  the 
physical  or  natural  laws  of  inert  matter, 
and  becomes  a clear  proof  of  the  free 
agency  and  spirituality  of  man.  It  is  a law, 
you  say,  that  one  Frenchman  out  of  every 
six  hundred  and  fifty  will  commit  a crime 
in  one  year.  This  is  nonsense,  if  taken  in 
the  crude  sense  which  the  author  strives 
to  inculcate.  The  calculation  is  correct 
only  in  the  following  way  : the  compiler 
of  a statistical  table  finds  that  so  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  a country 
the  population  of  which  is  so  much  ; then, 
on  dividing  the  population  by  the  number 
of  crimes,  the  quotient  obtained  shows  that 
one  crime  must  fall  upon  a certain  portion 
of  the  population.  But  the  conclusion  is 
hypothetical,  and  means  only  that  if  crimes 
were  equally  distributed  among  aU  French- 
men, then  one  out  of  every  six  hundred  and 
fifty  would  commit  a crime  yearly.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  this  equal  distri- 
bution, or  rather  every  thing  shows  the  folly 
of  supposing  such  an  equal  division.  One 
third  of  the  population  consists  of  children 
under  the  age  at  which  crime  is  possible. 
Who  but  an  idiot  would  say,  that  one  baby 
out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  French  babies 
commits  a crime  every  year,  and  is  guil- 
lotined or  sentenced  to  death  for  it  ? Even 
among  grown  persons  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  one  priest  out  of  every  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  nun  out  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  commits  a crime  yearly. 
The  same  statistics  will  show  that  perhaps 
not  one  crime  will  have  been  committed 
by  the  forty  thousand  priests,  and  almost 
certainly  not  one  will  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  forty  thousand  nuns  in  France. 
The  result  presented  by  statistical  tables 


is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that, 
in  France,  in  a population  of  thirty  mil* 
lions,  there  are  about  forty-six  thousand 
cases  of  criminal  prosecutions.  Now, 
on  dividing  thirty  millions  by  forty-six 
thousand,  you  find  there  is  about  one  crime 
for  every  six  hundred  and  fifty  French- 
men ; whence  the  pretended  law  of  our 
author  is  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that, 
in  France,  there  are  about  forty-six  thou- 
sand cases  of  criminal  prosecutions  every 
year.  We  freely  admit  that  it  is  altogether 
improbable  that,  in  one  year,  the  amount 
of  such  cases  would  be  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  great.  It  is  shown  by  statistical  ac- 
counts thatthe  amount  every  year  is  nearly 
the  same,  provided  we  do  not  consider  two 
epochs  very  far  from  each  other.  But  this 
proves  only  that  changes  in  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  a people  are  gradual . 
This  is  a moral  law  which  all  know  and 
admit.  All  Frenchmen  will  not  become 
murderers  or  highwaymen  in  one  night  j 
all  Frenchmen  will  not  become  living 
saints,  worthy  of  canonization,  in  one  day. 

Ainsi  quc  la  vertu  lc  crime  a sea  degres  : 

Un  sen  I jour  ne  fait  point  d’unmortel  vertueux, 

Un  perlide  assassin,  un  lache  incestueux. 

But  in  this  very  law  we  find  ample 
proof  of  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  of 
the  wide  difference  between  a moral  and  a 
physical  law.  For  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  in  France  every  year  is  not 
mathematically  the  same.  The  number 
may  vary,  and  does  vary  annually,  by 
several  hundreds  and  even  thousands.  In 
a physical  law  an  invariable  fixity  is  con- 
stantly observed  ; hence  bodies,  during  the 
first  second  of  their  fall  in  vacuo,  will  come 
down  by  precisely  sixteen  feet  and  a frac- 
tion, neither  more  nor  less,  every  year. 
Again,  the  number  of  crimes  distributed 
among  the  population  will  not  be  the  same 
in  every  country  ; hence,  whilst  there  are 
forty-six  thousand  crimes  in  France, 
among  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
proportion  might  be,  and  is,  different  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  at 
large.  This  difference  does  not  exist  ia 
physical  laws j hence  water  in  France,  in 
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Baltimore,  and  in  China,  consists  of  pre- 
cisely one  part  of  hydrogen  and  eight  of 
oxygen.  In  the  same  country,  but  at 
widely  different  epochs,  there  are  great 
variations  in  the  number  of  crimes,  or  vir- 
tuous actions,  during  one  year,  Recording 
to  the  moral  slate  of  the  mass  which  is 
influenced  by  all  the  causes  that  act  on 
the  morality  of  individuals.  Thus  are  we 
told  that  in  England,  under  King  Alfred, 
golden  chains  might  with  safely  be  sus- 
pended for  months  from  a tree  on  the 
highways,  without  proving  a tempta- 
tion to  travellers.  We  do  not  advise  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  to  try  this  experi- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  morality  in 
England.  Not  so  with  physical  laws. 
You  can  predict  now,  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, the  eclipses  which  will  occur  in  two 
thousand  years  to  come ; but  to  tell  what 
number  of  crimes  will  be  committed  then 
in  France,  in  the  course  of  a year,  is 
something  which  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  define.  In  our  own  country,  we  find 
examples  of  these  variations  in  morality 
within  comparatively  near  periods.  Gov. 
Shunk,  in  his  last  message,  states  that,  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  1815  to  1825,  sixteen 
marriages  were  annulled  from  other  causes 
than  adultery;  during  the  ten  years  after, 
forty-two ; and,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
from  1835  to  1845,  ninety.  Here  is  an 
increase  of  divorces  which  certainly  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation which  was  only  doubled  from  1815, 
whereas  the  divorces  were  more  than 
quintupled. 

We  see  then  that  moral  laws  exhibit  in 
their  action  evidences  of  the  free  will  and 
free  agency  of  man,  and  that  ihey  differ 
totally  from  physical  laws : the  true 
conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
assigned  by  our  author  is,  that  there  is  a 
total  difference  between  the  agency  of 
inert  matter  and  that  of  free  beings,  and 
that  they  proceed  from  altogether  different 
principles. 

Whoever  will  have  read  the  preceding 
pages  with  moderate  attention,  will  have, 
no  doubt,  remarked  the  small  amount  of 


argument,  logic,  and  reasoning,  that  infi- 
dels and  sectarians  in  general  content 
themselves  with.  Facts  either  false,  or 
proving  nothing,  are  brought  forward 
with  an  air  of  triumph ; conclusions  not 
only  foreign  to,  but  often  destructive  of, 
the  premises,  are  drawn  with  incredible 
boldness;  hypotheses* and  vague  theories 
are  advanced  and  advocated  as  if  they 
were  demonstrated  truths.  The  least 
shadow  of  proof,  the  smallest  probability 
or  plausibility  is  converted  into  an  over- 
whelming argument,  and  men  are  found 
to  adopt  this  kind  of  logic  with  great 
avidity,  and  endorse  such  promissory 
notes  which  they  wish  ardently  to  see 
converted  into  cash.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  conclusion  is  favorable  to  the  passions 
of  men,  and  the  least  glimmering  of  rea- 
son on  a point  which  one  tci thts  to  be 
true,  is  brighter  for  him  than  a resplen- 
dent sun  of  arguments  against  it  We  ask 
the  sincere  inquirer,  what  would  the 
world  say,  if  Christian  divines  and  philo- 
sophers were  to  prove  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  kind  of  arguments  which  we 
have  met  with  in  the  Vestiges?  What 
a torrent  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  would 
not  be  launched  against  them?  Who 
would  even  take  the  trouble  of  confuting 
seriously  a thing  which  would  bear  on  its 
face  the  evident  mark  of  bare  hypothesis 
and  folly?  Let  us  imagine  a theologian 
bringing  forward,  as  a proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Christ,  the  fact  that  a piece  of 
copper  has  been  found  in  the  earth  with 
the  letter  C on  it ; or  another  establishing 
the  authenticity,  the  integrity,  the  veracity 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  fact  that  there  exists  a copy  written 
upon  paper  which  an  antiquary  would 
declare  to  be  genuine  Egyptian  paper;  or 
another  proving  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  from  the  fact  that  some  trees, 
in  growing,  shoot  branches  in  theshapeofa 
cross.  Apologists  of  the  Christian  religion 
would  be  ashamed  to  employ  such  proofs 
in  treating  of  these  important  topics.  Wrhat 
a contrast,  in  fact,  between  the  dialectics 
of  infidels  and  those  of  Christians ! The 
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latter  exhibit  as  the  proof  of  their  religion 
the  irrefragable  testimony,  not  of  one  or 
two  men,  but  of  many  nations,  who  have 
admitted,  against  their  interests,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  passions,a  religious  code 
which  was  announced  by  men  who  testi- 
fied to  facts  which  they  had  seen,  and 
about  which  they  could  not  deceive,  who 
presented  their  doctrine  with  the  stamp  of 
a divine  commission,  with  miracles  and  a 
display  of  power  which  could  come  only 
from  heaven.  Thanks  be  to  God  who  has 
established  his  religion  upon  an  immov- 
able rock.  The  Catholic  religion  presents 
to  her  children,  as  the  basis  of  their  con- 
viction, not  dreams,  visions,  suppositions, 
and  imaginations,  but  the  stupendous  life, 
the  divine  death,  and  the  glorious  resur- 
rection of  her  founder,  Jesus  Christ ; she 
presents  the  wonderful  preaching  of  the 
apostles  who  succeeded,  without  the  aid  of 
human  means,  in  planting  every  where  a 


doctrine  adverse  to  the  passions,  on  the 
ruins  of  hitherto  favorite  superstitions  j a 
success  which  required  miraculous  works 
without  which  the  success  itself  would 
have  been  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  ; she 
presents  the  superhuman  constancy  of  so 
many  martyrs  who  have  sealed  their  faith 
with  their  blood,  and  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation of  that  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church,  in  which  daily  evidences 
of  supernatural  agency  abound.  These 
are  arguments  which  no  man  of  sense  can 
reject,  because  he  feels  that  if  he  were 
deceived,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
deception  would  come  from  God  himself. 
Wo  then  to  those  who  wish  to  be  de- 
ceived ; they  will  succeed  in  deceiving 
themselves,  as  Christ  said  to  the  Jews: 
" I am  come  in  the  name  of  my  Father, 
and  you  receive  me  not.  If  another  shall 
come  in  his  own  name,  him  you  will  re- 
ceive.” John  ?,  43. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  YEARS. 
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The  flight  of  years 

Bears  on  its  wings  all  earthly  hopes  and  joys, 

And  fear,  and  sorrow  that  the  heart  annoys. 

And  all  our  tears ! 

Deep  in  the  grave 

Is  buried  many  a noble,  loving  heart, 

With  whom  we’ve  seen  domestic  bliss  depart, 
Which  nought  could  save ! 

Departed  year ! 

Much  hast  thou  added  to  the  sum  of  woe, 

We  poor  ephemerae  of  earth  must  know 
While  lingering  here ! 

But  still  remains 

The  lofty  soul,  aspiring  yet  to  know 
More  than  the  earth  can  offer  or  bestow 
On  mortal  pains. 

Thrice  blessed  power ! 

The  power  to  elevate  the  soaring  mind, 

To  leave  the  earth  and  all  its  crimes  behind. 

In  wisdom’s  hour  I 
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The  grovelling  love 

Of  wealth— of  fame— of  any  earthly  goal— 
Is  all  unworthy  of  the  noble  soul, 

That  looks  above ! 


Hail  to  ye  friends  !• 

The  blest  associates  of  full  many  a year ! 
Your  silent  voice  is  still  to  me  most  dear. 
And  wisdom  lends. 


Mbmpbi*,  7Vmk 


Dark  slander’s  sting — 

The  noise  of  faction,  or  the  din  of  war, 

Like  lightning,  on  the  iceberg,  cannot  mar 
The  peace  ye  bring. 

O gift  profound ! 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  heav’n  vouchsafes  to  man  ! 
What  can  compare,  since  first  young  time  began 
His  ceaseless  round. 

The  soul  expands, 

Fed  on  its  fruit,  and  leaves  the  world  behind, 

Aud,  like  a meteor  on  the  viewless  wind. 

Seeks  brighter  lands ! 

* My  books. 


V.  D.  B. 


CELEBRATED  PAINTERS,  No.  II. 

THE  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL. 

(For  the  U.  8.  C.  Mags  line.) 


1 

HIS  school  of  painting 
boasts  of  being  the  parent 
of  the  other  schools  of 
Italy.  Its  characteristics 
consist  in  boldness  of  in- 
vention and  grandeur  of  t 
design.  Giovanni  Cimabue,  born  at  j 
Florence  in  1240,  stands  foremost  among  i 
the  regenerators  of  the  pictorial  art  One  , 
of  his  pieces,  the  Virgin  with  the  child  ; 
Jesus,  executed  for  a church,  produced  so  | 
great  an  enthusiasm  among  the  people  j 
that  they  crowded  round  his  door  to  wit-  | 
ness  the  ceremony  of  its  removal  to  the  ! 
sacred  edifice.  It  was  carried  by  ten 
magistrates,  escorted  by  the  military, 
amidst  the  symphonies  of  a brilliant 
music.  Cimabue  taught  his  art  to  Giotto, 
another  painter  of  great  reputation.  He 


was  born  a few  miles  from  Florence  in 
1276,  of  poor  parents,  who  employed  him 
in  keeping  cattle.  Cimabue  met  him  one 
day  attending  to  his  charge,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  drawing  one  of  the  animals 
with  a sharp  stone.  Auguring  well  from 
the  precocity  of  genius  evinced  by  this 
pupil  of  nature,  he  took  him  to  Florence. 
Before  long  the  youthful  Giotto  surpassed 
his  master.  He  was  the  first  to  give  the 
model  of  those  graceful  forms  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  rendered  immortal  by 
Raphael.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  exe- 
cution of  works  of  the  highest  importance, 
embracing  sculpture  and  architecture. 
The  Louvre  in  Paris  contains  one  of  his 
paintings : it  represents  Sl  Francis  re* 
ceiviog  the  stigmata. 

Among  the  Florentine  artists  who 
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walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Giotto  we  must 
place  Lorenzo  di  Bicci,  his  pupil;  Buon- 
ftmico,  surnamed  Buffalmaco  Andrew 
Orcagna;  Simon  Memmi  whose  pieces 
are  still  admired  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  Next  came  Brunelleschi,  Masaccio, 
a roan  who  would  have  rivalled  Raphael 
had  he  been  bom  a century  later;  An- 
tonello  of  Messina,  Ghirlandajo  Veroc- 
chio,  and  others  who  will  be  mentioned 
below. 

Verocchio  was  the  teacher  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  but  soon  perceiving  that  his 
pupil  far  excelled  him  in  his  compositions, 
he  abandoned  the  art  in  despair.  Leon- 
ardo was  born  in  1452,  in  the  castle  of 
Viaci,  near  Florence.  This  extraordinary 
roan  soon  became  known,  and  a madonna 
that  he  executed  raised  him  at  once  to  the 
highest  rank  among  the  painters  of  his 
time.  On  another  occasion  he  painted, 
from  his  imagination,  an  animal  so  fright- 
ful to  the  eye  that  his  father  started  back 
at  the  first  sight  of  it. 

In  1493  Leonardo,  preceded  by  his 
fame,  repaired  to  Milan,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  great  distinction  by  the  Duke 
Ludovico  Sforce.  It  was  during  his  stay 
in  that  city  that  he  executed  for  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  his  chef-d’oeuvre 
in  painting,  the  exquisite  fresco  of  the 
last  supper  so  well  known  over  all  Eu- 
rope, and  rendered  immortal  by  the  art  of 
engraving.  He  gave  to  the  heads  of  the 
apostles  such  an  air  of  nobleness  and  ma- 
jesty*, that  fearing  his  inability  to  express 
any  better  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Saviour, 
he  left  the  figure  unfinished. 

Invited  by  the  pope  to  the  eternal  city, 
he  afterwards  left  it  for  France,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X,  mortified  at  seeing 
Michael  Angelo  preferred  to  him  for  exe- 
cuting the  fapade  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Da 
Vinci  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  be 
yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
Francis  I to  visit  his  kingdom.  He  lived 
only  five  years  more,  which  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  finish  the  many  pieces  he  had 
undertaken  for  his  royal  admirer  and  pro- 
tector. Grief,  it  is  said,  accelerated  his 


death,  which  he  met  at  Amboise,  2d  May, 
1519,  in  those  sentiments  of  sincere  piety 
which  he  had  always  cherished. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  the  prince 
of  the  arts  with  Raphael,  was  born  at 
Arezzo,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1474.  His 
father  opposed  at  first  his  inclination  for 
the  fine  arts,  thinking  the  profession  un- 
worthy of  a man  of  high  birth.  But  he 
soon  gave  his  consent,  and  placed  his  son, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  an  excellent 
master,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  productions  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  sculpture  or  architec- 
ture, though  he  began  his  long  and  illus- 
trious career  by  master-pieces  of  statuary, 
and  ended  it  by  consecrating  his  time  to  the 
erection  of  that  immortal  monument  of  his 
fame,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  reputation 
of  Michael  Angelo,  as  a painter,  was  first 
established  in  Florence  abou  l the  year  1 501 , 
when, placed  in  competition  with  the  great 
da  Vinci  in  decorating  with  frescoes  a 
part  of  the  council  hall,  he  united  the  suf- 
frages of  all  in  his  favor,  and  was  declared 
to  be  without  a rival.  The  next  great 
undertaking  of  our  artist  in  the  pictorial 
department,  and  that  which  has  rendered 
his  name  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
painting,  was  the  collection  of  frescoes  in 
the  Sixtine  chapel  at  Rome,  by  order  of 
Julius  II  and  of  Clement  VII.  The  latter 
pontiff  gave  him  as  his  subjects,  for  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  chapel,  the  last  judgment 
and  the  fall  of  the  angels.  After  eight 
years  of  assiduous  labor,  the  gifted  artist 
exhibited,  on  Christmas  day,  1541,  to  the 
admiration  of  Rome  and  of  the  whole 
world,  so  true  and  vivid  a representation 
of  the  judgment,  as  to  strike  every  specta- 
tor with  irresistible  feelings  of  terror.  This 
piece  is  considered  the  most  sublime  per- 
formance of  Buonarotti.  His  two  last 
most  remarkable  paintings  are  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter,  both  in  the  Pauline  chapel  of  the 
Vatican.  After  eighty-nine  years  of  a 
celibatical  life,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  art*  Michael 
Angelo  breathed  his  last  at  Rome  on  the 
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17th  of  February,  1563.  His  disinter-  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Vanucchi)  was  bora 
estedoess  prompted  him  never  to  accept  at  Florence  in  1488.  At  the  invitation  of 

of  presents,  and  his  piety  made  him  refer  Francis  I he  went  to  France,  where  he 

to  God  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the  painted  the  beautiful  picture  of  charity, 

glory  which  they  obtained  for  him  in  the  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Louvre.  His 

eyes  of  the  world.  other  pieces  best  known  are,  the  frescoes 

A few  more  artists  of  the  Florentine  in  the  convents  of  the  Nunziata,  and  of 

school  deserve  to  be  honorably  mentioned.  San  Salvi,  at  Florence;  a sacrifice  of 

Fra  Bartolomeo  de  la  Porta,  more  com-  Abraham,  now  at  Dresden,  and  a Holy 

monly  called  11  Frate,  distinguished  him-  Family  in  the  museum  of  the  Lourre. 

self  as  a painter  by  the  powerful  and  har-  This  artist’s  compositions  are  characterized 

monious  coloring  of  his  figures,  and  by  a by  a great  purity  of  design.  Besides  him, 

beautiful  style  of  drapery  which  he  in-  we  may  mention,  among  the  respectable 

vented.  He  was  born  in  1469,  in  the  painters  of  this  school,  George  Vasari,  a 

vicinity  of  Florence,  and  died  at  the  age  native  of  Arezzo,  and  a pupil  of  Buona- 

of  forty-eight.  He  studied  the  drawings  rotti ; Christopher  Allori  of  Florence,  sur- 

of  Da  Vinci,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  to  named.  II  Bronzico ; Pietro  Berrettini  of 

contemplate  the  wonders  which  Michael  Cortona;  lastly,  John  Paul  Pan n ini,  of 

Angelo  and  Raphael  were  then  achieving.  Placentia,  a skilful  landscape  painter.  It 

He  painted  a St.  Sebastian,  which,  for  cor-  would  be  difficult*  to  mention  any  other 

rect  drawing  and  brilliant  coloring,  was  artist  worthy  of  the  school  which  so  justly 

thought  worthy  of  Francis  I,  to  whom  his  boasts  of  the  names  of  Da  Vinci  and 

brethren  presented  it.  Michael  Angelo.  P. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  OHIO,  No.  III. 

For  (he  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

lie  Miscellany,”  which  was  calculated, 
through  its  false  statements,  to  check  the 
onward  progress  of  religion,  by  repelling 
the  secular  clergy,  and  all  but  one  of  the 
religious  orders  from  the  harvest  field. 
The  writer  of  this  letter,  among  other 
things,  says:  "We  count  near  eleven 
churches  in  Ohio,  five  of  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  country.  By  a late  deeree 
of  the  pope,  regulating  the  diocess  of 
Cincinnati,  all  these  churches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cathedral  of  Cincinnati, 
belong  to  the  Dominicans  of  this  state,  the 
bishop  of  which  and  his  successors  being 
made  by  the  same  decree,  signed  by  the 
general  of  the  Dominican  order,  supe- 
riors ex  officio  of  the  order  in  this  pro- 
vince. The  regulation  was  intended,  and 
will  produce  its  effect,  to  prevent  any  col* 


7 * U R church  was  not 

mac*e»  an7  more  l^an 

the  bark  of  Peter,  for 
jafej*  'V  | merely  summer  weather. 
1 1 J 1 ‘ vi  The  security  of  her  foun- 
l , \ \ dations  and  the  solidity 
T— - of  the  superstructure  had 

to  be  thoroughly  tested  by  the  rain  and  the 
storm.  And  what  has  thus  been  verified 
of  the  church  in  general,  is  no  less  true 
of  every  portion  thereof.  Ohio  presents 
no  exception.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1829,  which  was  Tendered  so  mem- 
orable by  the  labors  and  success  of  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy , a voluminous  letter 
was  written  by  a M missionary,”  appa- 
rently in  the  confidence  of  the  bishop,  and 
well  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
diocess,  and  published  in  the  “Catho- 
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lisions  respecting  the  churches,  and  other 
property  that  might  otherwise  occur  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  religious  of  that 
order,  as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  con- 
cerns are  hereby  become  completely  the 
same.  The  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  concurrent  consent  and  petition  of  the 
present  bishop  and  the  Dominicans  of  this 
province.” 

The  distress  of  the  good  bishop’s  mind, 
when  this  extraordinary  statement  first  at- 
tracted his  attention,  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived. He  knew  that  there  was  not  a 
single  word  in  the  document  drawn  up  at 
Rome  to  sustain  these  rash  assertions, 
while  there  was  much  contained  in  it  of 
a quite  opposite  character  which  was  de- 
signedly suppressed,  or  entirely  over- 
looked, by  the  correspondent  of  the  Mis- 
cellany. He,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in 
availing  himself  of  the  same  channel  by 
which  the  letter  had  obtained  publicity,  to 
refute  its  misrepresentations,  and  ad- 
dressed the  following  communication  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper : 

“ Gentlemen — It  is  with  pain  I have 
observed  in  your  Miscellany  of  the  31st 
January,  1829,  the  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  church  of  Ohio. 

" I feel  unwilling  to  believe  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a missionary  of  my  diocess,  replete 
as  it  is  with  gross  errors  and  absurdities, 
and  consequently  I disapprove  of  it  in  toto. 

"That  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati  and 
his  successors  have  been  appointed,  * by  a 
decree  of  the  pope,  superiors  ex  officio  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  this  province,’  is 
false  and  absurd,  as  will  appear  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  decree  itself.  ‘ Cum 
appareat  in  prasentibus  rerum  adjunctis, 
utile  in  primis  esse  R.  D.  D.  Eduardura 
Fenwick,  ex  ordine  prsedicatorum,  et 
Episcopum  Cincinnatensem  in  se  ipso 
dignitatem  Episcopalem  cum  commissarii 
generalis  ordinis  sui  munere  in  praedicta 
provincia  Sancti  Josephi  conjunctam  ha- 
bere, Reverendissimus  P.  Velzi  eidem 
episcopo  conferet  memo  rat  um  commissa- 
rii generalis  munus  ab  eo  retinendum 
vita  am  naturali  durante.9 


“ Nor  are  seculars  to  be  excluded  my 
diocess  j on  the  contrary,  I am  now  pre- 
paring to  open,  on  the  1st  of  April  next, 
a seminary  under  the  direction  of  secular 
clergy,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such 
candidates  as  may  come  well  recom- 
mended. 

“ The  Editors  of  the  Miscellany  are 
politely  requested  to  publish  the  above. 

“•{•Edward  Fenwick, 

“ Bp.  Cincinnati .” 

The  hostility  of  sectarians  was  the  next, 
and  a more  formidable  obstacle,  which  it 
became  necessary  to  overthrow.  The  Pro- 
testant press  and  pulpit  affected  to  dis- 
cover in  the  triumphant  progress  of  our 
holy  faith  the  most  imminent  danger  to 
our  free  institutions.  Alarmed  at  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  preaching  of  our 
doctrines  in  the  midst  of  a community, 
which  had  previously  cherished  no  sym- 
pathies with  believers  in  our  creed,  the 
ministers  of  the  different  denominations 
left  no  effort  untried  to  render  us  obnox- 
ious to  the  government,  and  odious  to  our 
fellow-citizens.  They  misrepresented  our 
tenets,  vilified  our  good  name,  and  almost 
in  the  language  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  but 
certainly  in  its  spirit,  denounced  as  the 
enemy  of  the  republic  whoever  hesitated 
to  unite  against  us  in  the  sentence— 
“guilty  of  death.”  New  journals,  as  if 
the  old  had  lacked  bitterness,  were  es- 
tablished, the  talent  of  the  east  and  the 
west  was  put  in  requisition,  and  fervid 
appeals  were  made  to  the  animosity  of 
our  hereditary  opponents  to  hasten,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  to  rescue  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  chains 
of  popeTy. 

Meekness  and  prayer  were  the  arms 
employed  by  the  bishop  against  this  fear- 
ful combination.  The  rosary  was,  by  his 
direction,  recited  aloud  every  Sunday  and 
festival  before  the  oblation  of  the  divine 
sacrifice,  and  the  congregation  was  ex- 
horted to  exhibit  in  their  lives  the  best 
practical  refutation  of  the  slanders  against 
their  patriotism  and  the  purity  of  their 
moral  principles.  Nor  was  the  vindica- 
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lion  of  our  doctrines  discontinued  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  other  churches  of  the 
diocess,  notwithstanding  the  marked  de-  1 
crease,  in  the  city,  at  least,  in  the  attend-  j 
ance  of  sectarians.  Immigrants  from  | 
Catholic  countries,  especially  from  Ger- 
many and  Ireland,  soon  filled  up  the 
places  thus  left  empty  ; and  the  necessity  j 
of  providing  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  missionaries,  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  diffusion  of 
Catholic  books  and  tracts,  and  the  erection 
of  churches,  called  for  new  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  diocess.  The  ! 
same  wants,  the  unerring  signs,  at  once  of 
the  opposition  to  our  church,  and  of  its 
prosperity,  were  elsewhere  also  felt,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  the 
church  and  ancient  usage,  the  first  pro- 
vincial, and  we  might  add,  national  coun- 
cil of  our  church,  in  these  United  States, 
was  convened  by  Archbishop  Whitfield, 
in  Baltimore,  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1629,  that  the  bishops  might  consult  to- 
gether, and,  availing  themselves,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  experience  and  wisdom 
of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  legislate, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  “ whole  flock 
over  whom  he  had  placed  them  to  rule 
the  church  of  God,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood.”  Acts  xx,  19. 
In  the  year  1810,  Archbishop  Carroll,  in 
concert  with  his  coadjutor,  Rt.  Rev.  Leon-  , 
ard  Neale,  had  invited  the  bishops  of  this 
ecclesiastical  province  to  meet  together  in 
Baltimore  in  order  to  enact  by  common 
consent  certain  disciplinary  regulations, 
and  devise  means  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  diocesses,  the 
further  diffusion  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
more  faithful  administration  of  the  holy 
sacraments.  The  Rt.  Rev.  prelates, 
Michael  Egan  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Cheverus  of  Boston,  and  Benedict  J. 
Flaget  of  Bardstown,  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  venerated  first  bishop  and 
archbishop  of  the  American  church.  But 
this  convocation  was  not  regarded  as  a 
provincial  council,  nor  was  it  conducted 


j with  the  august  formalities  usual  on  sock 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to 
the  jealousy  of  kings  and  the  wanton  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  spiritual  authori- 
ty, had  long  ceased  to  exhibit  such  a 
cheering  spectacle  to  the  piety  of  the  faith- 
ful. Hence  we  may  truly  say  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  world  were  turned, 
with  joyful  anticipations  of  a brighter  des- 
tiny, to  the  example  thus  set  to  the  old  and 
the  new  world  by  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  The ‘deliberations  of  the 
fathers  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  apostolic  charity,  and  its  acts,  of 
which  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  take 
more  particular  notice  here,  as  they  are 
published  and  accessible  to  all,  received 
the  approbation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
the  praise  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the 
applause  of  the  Catholic  world. 

After  contributing  with  his  brother  pre- 
lates to  render  this  council  worthy  of 
being  a model  for  all  that  should  follow  it 
in,  what  we  trust  shall  be,  the  long  and 
prosperous  history  of  our  church  in  the 
United  States,  Bishop  Fenwick  visited  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  archdiocess 
and  his  numerous  friends  in  Maryland, 
edifying  and  instructing  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  conversing  with  him,  by  his 
profound  humility,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  interesting  accounts  he 
gave  of  the  progress  of  our  holy  faith  in 
his  all  but  boundless  diocess. 

On  his  return  to  Ohio,  the  bishop  ad- 
ministered confirmation  to  nine  persons,  in 
St.  John’s  church,  Zanesville,  who  were 
prepared  for  this  holy  sacrament  by  the 
zealous  pastor.  Rev.  Richard  Pius  Miles, 
now  bishop  of  Nashville.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  he  confirmed  fifty-five  persons 
in  Holy  Trinity  church,  Somerset ; on  the 
20th  ordained  Rev.  Samuel  Mazzuchelli, 
deacon,  and  on  the  day  following  con- 
firmed twelve  persons  in  St.  Joseph’s 
church,  Perry  county.  One  of  the  chief 
consolations  which  awaited  him  on  his 
arrival  in  Cincinnati  was  the  success 
which  had  already  begun  to  reward  the 
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first  efforts  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  “He 
appeared  to  see  in  the  humble  and  charita- 
ble daughters  of  St  Vincent,  the  spirit  of 
that  distinguished  patron  of  the  poor, 
coming  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  open  an  asylum  where  the 
helpless  orphan  could  find  a refuge  from 
the  pitiless  frowns  of  the  world,  where  it 
could  dry  up  its  tears,  and  find  a mother’s 
tenderness  in  those  whose  greatest  plea- 
sure consists  in  serving  the  most  forlorn.” 
Two  orphans  had  been  admitted  into  the 
asylum,  and  fifty  pupils  attended  the 
school. 

By  a reference  to  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  fathers  of  the  first  provincial  council, 
it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  its  most  earnest 
recommendations  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
was  the  institution  and  endowment  of 
diocesan  seminaries.  To  comply  with 
this  wise  ordinance  which,  we  have  seen, 
he  had  anticipated  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  was  the  first  wish  of  the 
bishop.  No  expense  that  his  finances, 
or  his  hopes,  could  justify,  was  spared  to 
provide  a suitable  nursery  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  however  great  the  sacrifices, 
so  cheerfully  made  in  this  good  cause,  he 
found  the  personnel  to  be  more  difficult 
than  the  materiel.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
situation  in  all  the  offices  of  our  church 
which  it  is  less  easy  to  fill  than  that  of 
superior,  or  professor,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  It  requires  a body  of  men 
specially  trained  and  consecrated  to  this 
peculiar  service  from  their  earliest  initia- 
tion into  the  holy  ministry,  and  learning, 
vigilance,  prudence,  devotedness  and 
charity  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  we 
are  apt  to  require  in  any  other  department 
of  the  duties  of  the  “ men  of  God”  who 
are  charged  with  the  “art  of  arts — the 
government  of  souls.”  Much,  therefore, 
as  it  may  be  regretted,  it  will  excite  no 
surprise,  that  in  a diocess  where  every 
thing  was  to  be  created,  the  seminary 
languished  for  want  of  the  proper  officers 
to  direct  it,  and  the  experiment,  if  in  one 
or  two  instances  successful,  proved,  in 
others,  something  worse  than  failure. 


Still  the  good  bishop  had  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  deserve  success,  and  he  there- 
fore enjoyed,  in  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,  a pledge  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation. Meanwhile,  the  seminary  of 
Bardstown  furnished  a temporary  re- 
source, and  occasionally  a zealous  priest 
from  abroad  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
toil-worn  missionaries  of  Ohio  and  the 
north-west.  The  wants  of  the  mission,  it 
must  be  here  observed,  caused  others, 
who  were  not  of  this  character,  to  be 
sometimes  incorporated  with  the  diocesan 
clergy,  without  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
judge  of  their  deserts. 

Soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  bishop 
to  whom  the  repose  of  home  was  irksome, 
while  there  were  children  asking  in  vain 
for  the  bread  of  life,  throughout  the  state, 
was  again  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  his 
scattered  flock.  Attended  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Miles,  he  spent  several  days  in  Guernsey 
county,  chiefly  at  our  old  and  hospitable 
friend’s,  Mr.  Ed.  Gallagher,  where  he 
instructed  and  received  several  converts 
into  the  church,  and  confirmed  twenty-five 
persons.  The  same  pleasing  duties  were 
renewed  at  Zanesville  and  Mt.  Vernon, 
St.  Joseph’s  and  Lancaster. 

While  the  bishop  was  thus  occupied  in 
Ohio,  his  vicar  general.  Rev.  Frederick 
Reze,  made  an  extensive  missionary  ex- 
cursion among  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
west. This  clergyman  was  born  at 
Hildesheim,  in  Germany.  Previously  to 
his  taking  holy  orders,  he  had  served  in 
the  Hanoverian  army,  in  1813  and  1814. 
He  joined  Bishop  Fenwick  in  Rome,  in 
1824,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
to  America.  In  1829  he  returned  to 
Europe,  to  solicit  aid  for  our  missions, 
and  as  another  missionary  had  been  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  Lyons,  so  was 
Mr.  Reze’s  visit  to  Germany  the  occasion 
which  it  pleased  the  divine  providence  to 
make  use  of  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Leopoldine  association,  in  Vienna,  with 
a branch  at  Munich  in  Bavaria.  It  was 
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in  the  beginning  of  July,  1830,  that  this 
missionary  was  sent  by  the  bishop  to  visit 
the  Indians.  He  commenced  his  useful 
labors  among  the  Pottowattomies,  on  St. 
Joseph’s  river,  Michigan.  The  traditions 
which  the  early  Catholic  missionaries  had 
left  among  their  fathers  had  never  been 
forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  the  children 
had  been  refreshed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bishop’s  visit,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Soon  therefore  as  the  blackgoum 
had  arrived  amongst  them,  they  prepared 
for  a regular  siege,  as  he  did,  encamping 
around  his  cabin,  and  listening  from  day 
to  day  with  profound  attention  and  untir- 
ing interest,  to  his  instructions.  Great 
numbers  expressed  a desire  to  receive 
baptism  without  any  further  delay.  But 
only  those  whom  he  had  had  time  to  in- 
struct, and  of  whose  sincerity,  sobriety, 
and  good  moral  habits,  he  had  satisfactory 
evidence,  were  admitted  to  the  sacred 
laver  of  regeneration.  At  the  close  of  the 
religious  rites,  the  principal  chiefs  con- 
vened in  council  to  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  an  eligible  site  for  the 
erection  of  a Catholic  chapel.  After  some 
discussion,  an  elderly  chief  arose,  and 
addressing  his  red  brethren,  observed, 
“Why  do  we  lose  time  in  needless 
debate?  Is  not  the  missionary  station 
our  own,  and  is  not  that  the  most  suitable 
place  for  the  blackgown  to  take  up  his 
residence  amongst  us  ? Why  should  we 
not  give  it  to  the  minister  of  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  to  instruct  ourselves  and  our 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion?” 
All  immediately  concurred  in  the  pro- 
priety of  this  proposal,  and  notice  was 
accordingly  given,  but  in  becoming  and 
respectful  terms,  to  the  sectarian  intruders 
to  surrender  the  property  within  a month 
to  the  missionary  of  their  choice.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  specified,  the  Amer- 
ican first  priest  had  a class  of  seventy 
neophytes  preparing  for  baptism ; and  a 
pious  Catholic  lady.  Miss  Campo,  who 
spoke  the  Indian  language  well,  acted 
as  his  interpreter,  and  taught  the  cate- 
chism to  the  youth.  At  Sault  St.  Marie, 


I the  missionary  was  wholly  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  allowed  him  at  that 
station,  in  giving  instructions  and  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
matrimony  to  the  whites  and  the  Indians. 
And  the  Protestants  of  the  place,  seeing 
the  good  done  by  the  faith  among  both 
races,  requested  that  a priest  might  be  sent 
to  reside  amongst  them,  and  tendered 
twenty  dollars  towards  defraying  his  ex- 
penses thither.  The  Indians  of  the  Sault 
were  the  Chippewas. 

The  Catholics  of  the  island  of  Macki- 
naw, under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Mazzuchelli,  had  erected  a handsome 
little  church,  in  which  the  missionary 
offered  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
preached  to  a large  congregation.  Con- 
tinuing his  route  to  Green  Bay,  the  faith- 
ful of  that  important  post  received  him 
with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  Here  a number  of  Menonimee 
Indians  were  baptized,  who  had  been 
previously  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Amongst  the  resi- 
dent citizens,  he  found  almost  one  hundred 
families,  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  settled  at  the  Bay  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  had  been  but  rarely  vis- 
ited since  the  discontinuance  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  but  they  forgot  not  the  consola- 
tions of  the  bishop’s  pastoral  tour,  the 
preceding  year,  or  the  promise  that  they 
should  soon  hear  the  sound  of  the  shep- 
herd’s voice  from  the  altar  of  their  fathers. 

The  Sauks  and  Fox  Indians,  inhabiting 
the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi,  were  at  that  time  among 
the  Pottowattomies,  on  their  way  to 
Canada,  to  receive  thqjr  annual  presents 
from  the  British  government.  As  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  blackgown,  they  testified  their  respect 
by  inviting  him  to  witness  the  war-dance. 
On  the  following  day,  a deputation,  con- 
sisting of  eight  chiefs,  waited  upou  him 
in  behalf  of  their  tribes,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  motives  of  his  visit  to  their 
brethren.  When  informed  that  his  object 
was  entirely  of  a spiritual  nature,  they 
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cordially  invited  him  to  urge  his  way  into 
the  midst  of  their  nations,  and  secure  to 
them  and  their  families  the  advantages 
of  religious  instruction.  They  informed 
him  that  their  fathers  spoke  in  the  most 
exalted  terms  of  the  blackgowns,  who 
accompanied  the  French  army  ; that  they 
were  men  of  astonishing  wisdom  and 
goodness.  The  advancement  of  the  sea- 
son and  his  numerous  appointments  pre- 
vented the  acceptance  of  these  friendly 
overtures. 

Arbre-Croche,  the  missionary  establish- 
ment of  the  Ota  was,  was  next  visited.  In 
the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dejean  had  received  six  hundred 
converts  into  the  church,  and  one  hundred 
and  four  were  added  on  this  occasion  to 
the  goodly  number.  The  prayer  book 
they  used  was  compiled  by  their  pastor 
and  published  by  him,  for  their  benefit,  in 
their  own  language.  Twenty  comfortable 
log  dwellings  had  been  erected  around  the 
church,  two  of  which  were  set  apart  for  i 
schools,  one  for  boys,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Dejean,  the  other  for  girls, 
taught  by  a lady  from  Detroit,  who  had 
devoted  forty  years  of  her  life  to  works  of 
charity  among  the  Indians,  and  spoke  the 
various  languages  of  the  territory  fluently. 
There  were  sixty-four  pupils  in  the  schools. 
Not  a drop  of  ardent  spirits  was  to  be  seen 
among  those  virtuous  Indians,  and  the  , 
money  which  they  were  wont  to  squander  | 
on  this  bane  of  human  happiness,  was  1 
appropriated  to  the  better  purpose  of  im-  1 
proving  their  farms,  which  were  already  J 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  providing 
for  themselves  and  their  families  comfort-  j 
able  clothing,  and  the  general  ameliora- 
tion of  their  social  condition.  They  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  missionary  but  the  | 
blackgoicn . The  reason  they  gave  for 
their  consistency  in  this  regard  was  quite 
characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  of  the  \ 
Indian.  “The  ministers,”  they  said,  , 
“ have  families  like  ourselves,  the  black-  ! 
gowns,  like  the  Great  Spirit,  are  the 
fathers  of  all.” 

At  Monroe,  on  the  river  Raisin,  about 
Vol.  VI.— No.  5.  24 


forty  miles  from  Detroit,  the  vicar  general 
found  that  the  resident  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  had  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  religion.  By 
his  exertions  a large  and  beautiful  church 
had  been  erected,  and  the  old  chapel  con- 
verted into  an  academy  for  young  ladies, 
which  was  placed  tinder  the  direction  of 
four  female  teachers,  not  less  qualified 
by  their  mental  acquirements,  than  by 
their  virtues,  to  conduct  the  institution. 
Conversions  to  the  Catholic  faith  were 
numerous,  and  the  brightest  hopes  were 
cherished  that  many  other  projects  of  the 
pastor,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  immortal  souls,  would  soon  be 
accomplished  by  his  untiring  industry  and 
faithful  correspondence  with  the  divine 
grace. 

But  these  were,  alas!  delusive  hopes. 
The  author  of  the  “ Affectionate  Address” 
became  the  editor  of  the  “ Downfall  of 
Babylon,”  the  convert  from  the  Quakers 
became  an  apostate  from  the  church,  and 
subsequently  embraced,  we  know  not 
what,  or  how  many,  profane  novelties  of 
opinion.  We  cheerfully  record  the  good 
which  he  did  whilst  amongst  us;  we 
believe  he  was  then  sincere ; we  deplore 
his  melancholy  fall,  and  we  beseech  of 
all  who  read  these  lines,  and  whose  char- 
ity extends  to  others,  the  indulgence  and 
mercy  of  which  human  frailty  is  always 
in  need,  to  pray  for  his  conversion. 

In  June  of  this  year,  a new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  inquiry  for  religious 
truth  by  a course  of  lectures  preached  in 
the  Cincinnati  cathedral  by  the  illustrious 
John  England,  bishop  of  Charleston. 
The  anxiety  to  hear  this  eloquent  prelate, 
whose  fame  had  every  where  preceded 
him,  was  intense,  and  Protestant  vied 
with  Catholic  in  acknowledging  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  the  classic  flow  of 
his  language,  his  appropriate  and  com- 
manding gestures,  and  the  burning  energy 
that  would  arouse  a very  stoic  to  enthusi- 
asm, with  which  he  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  homage  of 
the  mind  and  the  affections.  They  whose 
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tenets  most  widely  differed  from  those  of 
the  learned  and  apostolic  speaker,  admit- 
ted the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
handled  all  the  great  subjects  of  controver- 
sy which  he  undertook  to  examine,  while 
Catholics  felt,  what  many  an  unbiassed 
Protestant  mind  confessed,  that  they  were 
borne  along  by  a flood  of  evidence,  which 
increased,  as  it  advanced,  in  resistless  ma- 
jesty, until  it  brought  them  in  full  view  of 
the  “ church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar 
and  the  ground  of  the  truth.”  We  fancy 
that  we  can  discover  some,  at  least,  of 
the  fruit  of  those  discourses  in  one  of  the 
series  of  communications  sent  from  Cin- 
cinnati during  this  year  to  the  Miscellany, 
and  to  which  we  must  credit  nearly  all 
of  the  foregoing  details.  “ On  Sunday, 
the  15th  of  August,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 


Fenwick  administered  confirmation  in  his 
Cathedral  church,  to  fifty  persons  of  both 
sexes — fourteen  being  converts,  of  whom 
seven  had  been  baptized  the  day  before. 
The  solemn  and  impressive  manner  in 
which  that  sacred  ordinance  was  admin- 
istered by  the  bishop,  and  the  recollection 
and  deep  devotion  with  which  it  was 
received,  made  a deep  impression  upon 
many  of  our  dissenting  brethren  who 
were  present,  several  of  whom  owned 
their  emotion  by  their  looks,  and  after- 
wards avowed  their  confidence  in  the 
regenerating  and  saving  institutions  of 
the  Catholic  church.”  A few  months 
later,  we  find  a record  of  nine  adult 
converts  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  the  Cathedral  by  the 
same  prelate. 


OUR  MARTYRS,  No.  VI. 

FRAKC18  JOSEPH  BRESSANI,  8.  J.,  CAPTIVE  IK  1642. — THE  IKFAKT  MARTYR,  1646. 
For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 


VTHER  Bressani  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native 
city.  He  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and,  longing  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, solicited  the  general  of  the  com- 
pany to  send  him  to  America.  His 
prayer  was  granted,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  a French  province. 
His  great  fortitude,  and  a patient  endur- 
ance of  labors  of  every  kind,  admirably 
fitted  him  for  this  toilsome  mission. 

All  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  his 
career  was  predicted  to  him  in  France, 
but  his  8 tout  heart  quailed  not,  and  he 
fearlessly  advanced  in  the  path  he  had 
chosen. 

• Authorities : Charlevoix  i,  p.  258,  267, 301 ; 
Creuxius,  395;  Relation,  1643-4,  p.  152;  lb. 
1644-5,  p.  141  ; lb.  1645-6,  p.  74;  lb.  1649-50, 
p.  173  ; O’Callaghan**  new  Nether  land. 


He  arrived  in  Cqnada  on  the  ISthof 
August,  1642.  The  affairs  of  Canada 
were  in  a most  perilous  state;  the  Iro- 
quois held  the  whole  country  in  awe,  and 
for  three  years  had  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  settlements  and  the 
Huron  country.  The  missionaries  among 
the  Hurons  were  now  in  the  utmost  want, 
not  only  of  clothes  to  supply  those  which 
the  woods  and  the  rocks  had  almost  torn 
to  pieces,  but  even  of  bread  and  wine  to 
celebrate  the  divine  mysteries.  The  latter 
they  for  some  time  made  themselves  of 
the  fox  grape  of  the  country. 

F.  Bressani  had  been  here  a year  and 
more  when,  in  1643,  a party  of  Hurons 
penetrated  to  Quebec  to  get  supplies ; to 
carry  these  back  to  the  Huron  country,  a 
body  of  Indians  volunteered,  on  condition 
that  a priest  should  accompany  them,  for 
they  were  Christians.  The  father  who 
had  remained  till  this  time  at  the  settle- 
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merits  anxiously  awaiting  the  first  rays 
of  peace,  that  he  might  he  sent  to  an 
Indian  mission,  offered  to  accompany  the 
party.  Permission  was  given,  and  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1644,  he  left  Three  Rivers 
with  six  Christian  Indians  and  a French 
boy  in  three  canoes.  Conscious  of  the 
dangers  which  encompassed  their  path, 
all  prepared  themselves  for  death  before 
setting  out. 

Thus  fortified,  they  calmly  awaited  the 
result.  While  sailing  through  St.  Peter’s 
lake  the  canoe,  in  which  F.  Bressani  was, 
upset,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  but  was 
saved  by  two  of  the  Indians;  this  acci- 
dent the  latter  regarded  as  a bad  omen, 
portending  a fatal  result  to  their  journey, 
but  the  father,  not  willing  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  this  superstitious  ob- 
servance of  omens,  persisted  in  advancing. 
They  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  when 
near  Fort  Richlieu,  and  about  twenty 
miles  or  more  from  Three  Rivers,  their 
three  canoes  were  attacked  by  seven  of 
the  Iroquois,  manned  by  twenty-seven 
warriors.  The  enemy  were  made  aware 
of  their  approach  by  the  report  of  some 
guns  fired  by  the  Hurons  at  a flock  of 
birds  passing;  the  Iroquois  immediately 
rowed  towards  them,  and  drew  up  near 
a point  of  land  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  advancing  party,  whose  canoes  came 
on  one  behind  the  other.  Father  Bressani 
was  in  the  first,  which  was  taken  at  once ; 
some  resistance  was  made  by  the  others, 
but  the  bravest  chief  of  the  Hurons  being 
slain,  they  surrendered.  The  head  of  the 
fallen  was  then  cut  off  as  a trophy,  and 
the  Iroquois  then  celebrated  their  victory 
by  a feast  on  his  body,  giving  thanks  at 
the  same  time  to  the  sun  for  delivering 
to  them  a blackgown,*  whom  they  now 
stripped  and  commanded  to  sing.  He 
did  not;  but  they  were  too  well  contented 
then  to  punish  his  refusal  by  any  thing 
more  than  a few  blows ; all  which  he 
bore  patiently.  The  next  day  they  set 
out  in  their  canoes,  and  F.  Bressani  was 

• A Jesuit,  u Grey  robe  meant  Recollect,  and 
Whitegowa  a secular  priest. 


ordered  to  throw  his  books  and  papers 
overboard.  His  extreme  reluctance  to  do 
this  astonished  his  captors,  as  he  had 
evinced  no  regret  at  his  capture  or  his 
subsequent  treatment,  but  had  continued 
as  unmoved  as  his  red  comrades.  They, 
however,  left  him  his  breviary  and  some 
other  articles.  They  were  eight  days 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  then  proceeded  by 
land. 

On  the  6th  of  May  they  encountered  a 
war  party,  who  beat  the  prisoners,  as  one 
of  their  number  had  been  killed  by  the 
French.  The  prisoners  suffered  greatly 
from  hunger  during  the  march,  as  well  as 
from  the  cold  and  the  rocky  paths  over 
which  they  were  led  with  scarcely  any 
covering. 

Contrary  to  usual  custom,  F.  Bressani 
was  treated  as  a slave  from  the  moment 
of  his  capture,  and  compelled  to  act  as 
such. 

On  the  15th  of  May  they  reached  a 
river  where  a party  of  four  hundred  wera 
fishing  ; these  immediately  formed  them- 
selves into  two  rows,  and  the  prisoners, 
headed  by  Bressani,  were  compelled  to 
run  between  them.  The  first  man  had 
a large  knife,  with  which  he  cut  him 
severely,  while  his  whole  body  was  one 
bruise  from  the  blows  of  clubs  and  sharp 
sticks  given  to  him  by  the  rest.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  he  lost  but  little  blood, 
as  it  froze  upon  his  wounds  and  stopped 
further  bleeding.  The  captives  were  now 
compelled  to  dance  and  sing,  and  when 
Father  Bressani  replied  that  he  could  do 
neither,  he  was  compelled  by  blows, 
which  were  renewed  as  often  as  he 
paused,  till  he  fell  senseless. 

He  was  also  burnt  all  over  his  body  by 
them : each  one  heating  his  pipe  red  hot 
and  applying  it  to  him.  In  these  torments 
the  night  was  passed,  and  day  broke  only 
to  see  them  renewed.  They  were  stripped 
and  turned  over  to  the  youth,  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  ingenuity  of  their 
tortures;  sharp  sticks  were  stuck  into  the 
father  ind  set  on  fire,  while  hot  coals  and 
stones  were  put  upon  his  head,  and  his 
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beard  and  hair  and  nails  burnt.  These 
lasted  long  after  night  set  in,  even  until 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning: 

These  cruelties  were  continued  in  dif- 
ferent places  for  a month.  They  were  taken 
further  on  to  the  first  Mohawk  village; 
on  the  way  he  was  tied  at  night  to  a tree. 
When  he  arrived  he  again  ran  the  gaunt- 
let, and  would  undoubtedly  have  perished 
in  the  hands  of  his  tormenters,  if  a chief 
had  not  interfered,  and  saved  his  life  for 
greater  suffering : he  was  taken  up  sense- 
less and  placed  upon  a scaffold;  while  in 
this  state  his  cruel  tormenters  cut  off  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

In  the  second  village  he  was  hanged  in 
chains  by  his  feet,  and  when  released 
from  this,  chains  were  bound  around  his 
arms  and  legs  and  whole  body  so  tightly, 
that  no  part  of  his  whole  frame  was  free 
from  the  most  intense  suffering;  in  this 
state  they  left  him  lying  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  a most  dreadful  storm:  when 
the  storm  was  over,  and  before  they  re- 
leased him,  a refinement  of  cruelty  in- 
duced them  to  place  food  upon  his  body, 
and  let  a pack  of  ravenous  dogs  loose 
upon  it. 

Seven  days  passed  thus;  with  little 
food,  for  he  could  with  difficulty  get  a 
few  grains  of  maize  : with  no  care  for 
the  terrible  wounds  with  which  he  was 
covered,  he  was  reduced  to  a mere  skele- 
ton, and  had  become  an  object  loathsome 
even  to  his  tormenters.  Having  heard 
that  he  was  a great  captain,  they  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  cooked  and  eaten ; for 
this  purpose  his  death  was  put  off  till  he 
should  improve.  On  the  19th  of  June 
two  thousand  warriors  assembled  from 
all  their  villages,  and  he  supposed  that 
they  would  doom  him  to  death. 

He  had  been  given  to  an  old  woman 
whose  grandson  had  been  killed  by  the 
Hurons,  and  under  her  care  he  seemed 
to  recover  but  slowly,  and  the  chiefs  de- 
termined to  burn  him.  For  a moment, 
as  he  humbly  confesses,  his  soul  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  this  awful  death, 
and  he  asked  for  one  less  cruel,  telling  the 


sachem,  to  whom  he  addressed  this  re- 
quest, that  he  feared  not  death,  but  only 
asked  not  to  be  burned.  He  had  recourse, 
however,  to  prayer,  and  there  recovered 
his  wonted  equanimity. 

The  old  woman  now  finding  him  use- 
less as  a slave,  and  thinking  him  not 
worth  burning,  defeated  the  ultimate  re- 
solve of  her  countrymen  by  sending  her 
son  to  Albany  to  sell  him  to  the  Dutch, 
who  then  possessed  New  York,  and  have 
rendered  their  name  illustrious  for  the 
Christian  charity  they  exercised  towards 
those  Catholic  missionaries  whose  zeak 
ous  efforts  to  convert  to  Jesus  the  proud 
native  of  the  forest,  the  American  Indian, 
so  often  brought  on  them  death,  or  suffer- 
ings which  surpassed  death.  Illustrious 
indeed  does  the  Dutch  government  appear 
when  compared  with  the  English,  their 
successors  in  New  York,  who  rendered 
their  name  infamous  for  the  worse  than 
heathen  barbarism  which  actuated  them 
towards  those  self-denying  men. 

The  Dutch  at  once  ransomed  F.  Bres- 
sani  for  between  two  and  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  he  left  the  Mohawk  country 
on  the  19th  day  August,  but  not  before 
he  had  baptized  a Huron  doomed  to 
death.  He  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  all  the  attention  that  his  wounded 
state  required  was  paid  to  him  at  Albany, 
which  place  he  left,  as  soon  as  he  was  a 
little  recovered,  for  New  York.  He  was 
here  entertained  at  the  house  of  Dominic 
Megalapolensis,  as  F.  Jogues  had  also 
been  : benefits  afterwards  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  able  F.  Simon  Le 
Moine,  S.  J.,  when  he  visited  New  York. 

F.  Bressani  improved  so  rapidly  under 
the  benevolent  roofs  of  the  people  of  New 
Amsterdam,  that  he  was  ready  to  embark 
for  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

It  would  seem  that  he  at  first  intended 
to  reach  home  by  the  way  of  Holland,  ai 
he  was  furnished  by  the  Dutch  governor 
with  the  following  letter : 

“ We,  William  Kieft,  director  general, 
and  the  council  of  New  Netherland,  to 
all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 
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Francis  Joseph  Bressani,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  for  some  time  a prisoner  among 
the  Iroquois  savages,  commonly  called 
Maquaas,  and  daily  persecuted  by  them, 
was,  when  about  to  be  burnt,  snatched 
out  of  their  hands  and  ransomed1  by  us 
for  a large  sum  alter  considerable  difficulty. 
As  he  now  proceeds,  with  our  permission, 
to  Holland,  thence  to  return*  to  France, 
Christian  charity  requires  that  he  be  hu- 
manely treated  by  those  into  whose  hands 
he  may  happen  to  falk  Wherefore,  we 
request  all  governor?,  viceroys,  or  their 
lieutenants  and  captains,  that  they  would 
afford  him  their  favor  in  going  and  return- 
ing, promising  to  do  the  same  on  like  occa- 
sions. Dated  at*  Fort  Amsterdam,  in  New 
Netherlands  this  xxth  September,  anno 
salutis,  1644,  stylo  novo.” 

Probably  after  receiving  this-  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  fitted  out  for 
France.  He  sailed  in  a- vessel  bound  for 
the  isle  of  Rhe  and  Rochelle,  which  he 
reached  the  l‘5th  of  November,  after  a 
voyage  of  fifty-five  days,  in  which  he  ex- 
perienced- much*  stormy  weather,  and  in 
which  “ the  priest  ” had  to  put  up  with 
some  pretty  rough  jokes  of  the  Calvinist 
sailors. 

He  was  in  better  health  when  he 
reaohed  France  than  he  had  been  at  any 
time  since  his  entrance  into  the  society. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  in  France,  but 
set  out  again  for  Canada,  reaching  Que- 
bec just  after  a*  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Iroquois  in*  1645;. and  scarcely 
had  time  to  rest  after  hi?  voyage,  when 
he  set*  out,  in  company  with  Father  Pon- 
cet,  to  reach  the  Huron  mission.  His 
parting  words  were  a request  to  be  sent 
to*  the  Mohawks,  if  missions  should  be 
established  among  the  Iroquois,  and  ex- 
pressing an  anxious  desire  to  revenge 
himself  on  those  who  had  so  cruelly 
treated  him,  who  had  exercised  their  ut- 
most ingenuity  in*  torturing- him,  by  con* 
vertingthemtothe  true  faith: 

This  time  he  reached  the  mission  ground 
in  safety,in  the  fairof  1645.  He  had  been 
expected  for  four  years,  and,  says  Father 

24* 


Raguenau,  the  superior,  “ if  he  had  not 
been  taken  prisoner  would,  by  this  time, 
know  the  language,  and  be  a most  useful 
laborer  in  the  mission  ; but  his  mutilated 
hands  make  him  a better  preacher  than 
we  are.”  “ Only  show  us  thy  wounds,” 
said  the  Hurons,  “ they  speak  more  effect- 
ually than  you  will  be  able  to  do,  when 
you  become  a perfect  master  of  our  lan- 
guage,. that  we  must  adore  and  serve  him 
whom  you  expect  one  day  to  give  you 
eternal  life  for  the  temporal  life  you  have 
so  freely  exposed  for  Him.” 

Here,  for  nearly  fiye  yeare,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  missionary  toils  which  he 
himself  afterwards  so  well  described. 

The  peace  concluded  with  the  Iroquois 
was  destined  to  prove  of  short  continu- 
ance. The  death  of  Father  Jogues,  in 
1646,  was  the  prelude  of  a war  more 
bloody  and  destructive  than  any  that  had* 
yet  occurred.  The  Iroquois,  by  their  more 
martial  spirit  and  greater  familiarity  with 
fire-arms,  began  now  the  destruction  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  Huron,  Fries;, 
and  Neuters,  were  alike  to  disappear* 
before  them. 

THE  INPANT  MARTYR: 

Three  Rivers  was  attacked  by  a party 
of  Mohawks,  Who  then  set* out  to  attack  a' 
party  of  Algonquins  engaged  in  hunting 
on  both  sidqs  of  the  river,  headed*  by  a« 
famous  chief,  Simon  Pieskareti  These 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners;  the  men 
were  put  to  death  in  the  usual  way  of 
torture ; the  women,  though  much  man-* 
gled,  were  spared  : but  it  is  said  that  these 
savages  crucified  an  infant  three  or  four 
years  old,  already  consecrated  to  God  in* 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.. 

They  stretched  his  little  body  on  the 
rough  bark  of  a large  tree,  and  piercing 
his  tender  hands  and  feet  with  sharp 
pointed  stakes,  the  inhuman  barbarians 
allowed  him  to  expire  in  this- dreadful 
torture— a punishment  till*  then  unheard* 
of  among  these  people,  and  attributable 
only  to  the  rage  with  which,  they  were 
filled  against  the  religion  of  a crucified 
God,  who  had  been  preached  to  them. 
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Though  beneath  the  age  of  reason,  we 
may  enrol  him  among  our  martyrs,  justi- 
fied by  the  homage  which  the  church 
renders  to  St.  Simon,,  St.  William,  St. 
Richard  and  St.  Hugh,  who,  like  our 
infant  martyr  of  the  Algonquins,  were  put 
to  death  in  hatred  of  Christ  and  of  his 
cross.* 

The  war  against  the  Hurons  com- 
menced, and,  in  1648,  the  missionary 
station  of  St.  Joseph  was  destroyed,  while 
in  the  winter  following  St.  Ignatius  and 
St.  Louis  shared  the  same  fate. 

Father  Daniel  died  beneath  their  wea- 
pons, and  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  the  gen- 
tle Lallemand,  youngest  of  the  family 
which  is  so  distinguished  in  the  mission- 
ary annals  of  New  France,  died  amid  the 
tortures ; and  Gamier,  whose  name  has 
no  superior  even  in  the  proud  annals  of 
the  Jesuit  missions,  died  under  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  fierce  Ongwe  Honwe,t 
when,  with  the  cold  dew  of  death  on 
his  brow,  he  dragged  himself  along  the 
ground,  wet  with  his  own  blood,  to  shrive 
a dying  Huron. 

“Brebeuf,  Lallemand,  Gamier!  your 
names  also  will  ever  remain  among  us, 
dear  and  venerated,  and  the  power  of 
your  sufferings,  and  of  youf  example  will 
ever  speak  eloquently  to  our  hearts.” 

The  particular  part  borne  by  Father 
Bressani  in  these  perilous  days,  is  not 
traced  in  the  authorities  cited. 

In  1649-50,  he  spent  the  winter  in 
Quebec,  again  setting  out  for  the  Huron 
country  in  the  spring  of  1650:  when  he 
had  travelled  about  half  his  journey,  he 
met  a party  of  Hurons  proceeding  by  the 
Ottawa  to  Quebec  from  St.  Joseph’s, 

* Relation,  1647,  p.  16.  Crcuxius,  468.  Char- 
levoix i,  p.  277.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  cruci- 
fix of  the  Catholic  missionary  has  not  suggested  to 
his  persecutors  this  manner  of  death? 

f The  name  given  to  themselves  by  the  Iroquois, 
meaning  real  men.  Iroquois  is  a name  given  by 
the  French,  according  to  Charlevoix,  from  two 
sounds  they  used  continually,  Hiro  and  Kay — 
from  which  they  termed  them,  in  Latin,  Hiro- 
kenses,  and  in  French,  Iroquois.  The  English 
merely  called  them  The  Five  Nations.  They 
applied  to  themselves  also,  as  a nation,  the  name 
Hotinnouchiendi ; that  is,  the  complete  lodge,  or 
cabin. 


having  determined  on  this  course  after 
consulting  F.  Raguenau,  and  from  them 
learned  the  disasters  of  his  mission,  of 
which  he  was  till  then  ignorant 

He  had  set  out  from  Quebec  with  a 
party  of  Hurons  and  a French  escort 
The  latter  soon  left  them,  and  stopping 
one  night  on  the  road,  with  the  usual  care- 
lessness of  the  Indian,  no  provision  was 
made  against  a surprise.  Their  negligence 
induced  a party  of  ten  Mohawks,  who  had 
been  loitering  around  there  for  some 
months  in  order  to  surprise  some  French 
or  Huron  party,  to  attack  them.  Father 
Bressani  rose  instantly  and  ran  from  war- 
rior to  warrior,  arousing  them  to  action; 
in'  a few  moments  they  were  sufficiently 
awakened  to  repel  their  assailants,  but 
not  without  loss.  The  death  of  their 
principal  chief,  Atirontha,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  shame  at  being  so  discomfited  by 
a mere  handful  of  men,  sunk  deep  into 
their  hearts. 

The  efforts  of  Father  Bressani  in  rous- 
ing the  sleeping  braves  had  exposed  him 
to  danger,  and  he  received  in  his  body  three 
of  the  arrows  of  the  Mohawks.  He  was 
not,  however,  so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed,  and  the  party  passed  the  deserts 
where  their  flourishing  villages  stood. 

When  they  met  the  party  goiog  to 
Montreal,  and  learned  the  total  ruin  of 
their  nation,  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
that  city  sunk  in  grief. 

The  destruction  of  the  Hurons  left 
many  of  the  fathers  unemployed;  some 
were  too  old  to  embark  on  new  missions 
and  learn  new  tongues;  others  were  dis- 
abled by  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  It 
was,  therefore,  determined  to  send  back 
to  Europe  those  who  were  no  longer 
useful  here.  Among  these  was  F.  Bres- 
sani, who  left  Quebec  November  2d, 
1650,  in  company  with  F.  Jerome  Lalle- 
mand, long  time  superior  of  the  Huron 
mission.  He  reached  Havre  de  Grace  on 
the  3d  of  December,  and  soon  after  re- 
paired to  Italy,  his  native  land. 

He  here  drew  up  a well  written  history 
of  the  missions,  principally  that  of  the 
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Hurons,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Cardinal 
Lugo,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  It  was  published  at 
Macerata  in  1653,  in  quarto,  under  the 
following  title  : “ Breve  relatione  d’alcune 
miss  ion  i di  Padri  della  Compagnia  de 
Siesu  nella  Nuova  Francis  del  P.  Fran- 
cisco Giuseppe  Bressani  della  medesima 
Compagnia.”  F.  Charlevoix  calls  it  a 
well  written  book,  and  says  that  F. 
Bressani  speaks  very  little  of  himself 
in  it. 


F.  Bressani  preached  for  some  years 
with  great  fruit  and  considerable  applause 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Italy.  The  great 
fruit  of  his  preaching  was  due  to  his  truly 
pathetic  eloquence  and  singular  modesty, 
as  well  as  to  his  quality  of  confessor  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  glorious  marks  he  bore 
in  his  person  of  the  torments  which  en- 
compass the  apostolate ; of  which  one  less 
humble  might  have  said,  with  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  **  I bear  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  my  body.”  (GoJ.  vi,  17.) 


MIRACULOUS  FACTS  versus  IGNORANT  HYPOTHESIS. 


Abrege  de  la  vie  de  Mr.  Oliertfoudateur  de 
St.  Sidpice,  fyc.,  avec  portrait . Mon- 
treal, 1847.  24mo.  pp.  114. 

The  Mercury  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. New  York  : Published  by  David 
Hale  and  Gerard  Hallock. 


REJOICE  to  learn,  from 
the  most  reliable  sources, 
that  the  wonderful  cure, 
which  look  place  some 
time  ago  in  the  person 
of  Sister  Dufr&sne  of  the 
Hotel* Dieu,  Montreal,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered an  event  of  the  miraculous  order. 
The  coadjutor  bishop  of  Montreal,  after  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  case,  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  canon  law,  after  an 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  particularly 
taking  the  testimony  of  physicians,  con- 
cluded his  investigation  with  the  Te  Deum, 
to  thank  God  for  this  additional  evidence 
of  his  goodness,  vouchsafed  to  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  church,  but  destined 
to  spread  joy  and  consolation  among  the 
faithful  at  large.  The  following  are  the 
principal  circumstances  of  the  cure,  as 
stated  in  the  abridged  life  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Olier,  recently  published  in  Canada.  We 
give  them  in  the  words  of  Sr.  Dufiresne : 


"On  the  9th  of  December,  1846,  at  2 
o’clock,  P.  M.,  Sister  Dauversifere  came 
to  the  infirmary,  and  handed  me  a scapu- 
lary,  made  from  a piece  of  Mr.  Olier’s 
cassock.  On  receiving  it,  1 pressed  it  to 
my  lips,  while  my  thoughts  reverted  in 
general  to  the  miracles  which  are  related 
in  his  life  as  having  been  wrought  through 
his  intercession.  At  the  same  time  I felt 
so  confident  in  his  power  before  God,  that 
I did  not  hesitate  to  believe  him  capable 
of  obtaining  my  restoration  to  health  ; but 
my  only  prayer  was  that  the  holy  will  of 
God  should  be  fulfilled  in  me.  My  mind 
then  turned  upon  the  last  day  of  my  life. 
The  extreme  weakness  to  which  I was  re- 
duced did  not  allow  me  to  fasten  the  sca- 
pulary  on  my  person ; it  was  fixed  on 
my  breast  by  another,  when  my  pains 
became  more  violent  than  ever,  and 
caused  me  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the 
precious  relic  which  I wore.  That  night 
and  the  day  following  my  sufferings  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  I was  so  helpless 
from  debility  that  it  was  necessary  for  an 
attendant  even  to  hand  me  a drink.  On 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  I was  moved 
from  my  bed,  and  then  replaced  in  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  made ; a moment  after  it 
seemed  that  a hand  passed,  with  a slight 
pressure,  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to 
the  soles  of  my  feet,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I felt  belter  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
I immediately  sat  up  in  bed,  which  before 
had  been  impossible,  and  I turned  from 
one  side  to  the  other  without  any  pain. 
Having  also  a great  inclination  to  eat,  one 
of  the  sisters,  at  my  request,  brought  me  a 
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biscuit  and  some  honey,  all  which  I ate 
with  a relish,  at  8 o’clock,  P.  M.  The 
superior  came  to  see  roe  a half  hour  after, 
according  to  custom,  and,  finding  roe  in  a 
sitting  posture,  without  any  support,,  she 
inquired  how  1 was  ; to  which  1 replied  : 
4 1 am  well,  mother,  I am  cured;  the 
scapulary  of  Mr.  Olier  has  been  the  means 
of  my  restoration.’  It  was  only  at  this 
moment  that  I*  was  reminded  of  Mr.  Olier, 
and,  taking  the  scapulary,  1 kissed  it,  and 
pressed  itto-my  heart.  1 then  asked  our 
mother’s  permission  to  assist  at  mass  the 
following  day.  At  half-past  nine,  I fell 
asleep,  and  rested  perfectly  well  until  half- 
ast  one,  when  the  sister  infirmarian 
rought  me  something  to  eat;  after  which  I 
begged  her  to  go  to  bed,  assuring  her  that  1 
wasqjiite  well, and  had  no  need  of  her  as- 
sistance; but  she  only  left  me  fora  moment. 
Finding  myself  alone,  I arose  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  and  walked  along  the 
room,  without  any  support,  though  I was 
alarmed  at  the  singular  cracking  of  my 
joints*  However,  I pushed  eiv  to  the 
room,  of  Sister  Dauversiere,  who,  having 
set  up  the  night  before,  was  in  a profound 
sleep;  Embracing  her,  l said  r ‘ Si6terr  I 
am  cured.’  4 Who-is  that!’  she  inquired  ; 
but  recognizing  my  voice,  she  added ; 
‘What  ! is  this  Sister  Dufresne?’  4 Yes, 
sister,,  it  is  I !J  She  immediately  arose, 
saying:.  *T  will  take  you  back  to  bed.’ 
But  this- dear  sister  was  in  such  a tremor 
that,,  instead  of  assisting  me,  I felt  that 
she  was  supported  by  me.  On  going  to 
bed  again, my  mind  wa^deeply  impressed 
with  what  had  occurred,  and  I cannot 
express  the  mingled  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude, confidence,  and  surprise  that 
crowded  upon  me.  After  sleeping  from 
three  tilffive  o’clock, I took  some  nourish- 
ment, consisting  of  a cup  of  milk  and  a 
biscuit.  At  seven  L was  permitted  to  rise, 
when,  dressing  myself  in  the  habit  of  the 
community,  I repaired  to  (he  chapel  to  as- 
sist at  the  holy  sacrifice,.during  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  which  1 knelt  without  any  fa- 
tigue. After  mass,  while  the  sisters  were 
chanting  the  office,  I remained  in  the 
church  preparing  myself  for  confession, 
and  afterwards  approaching  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  which  I did  kneeling.  At  ten 
o’clock.  Dr.  Monro,  the  physician  of  the 
house,  coming  to  the  infirmary,  i went  to 
meet  him,  and  informed  him  that  I was 
well.  4 Sister,’  he  replied,  4 1 should  be 
much'  less  astonished  to  hear  that  you 
were  dead  than  to  see  you  in  your  present 
state.’  In  the  afternoon,  I visited  the 
novices  of  the  community  ; then*  repaired 
to  my  cell,  after  which  I visited  the  apart* 


ments  of  the  hospital  occupied  by  the  sick. 

these  movements  from  one  place  to 
another,  I was  obliged  to  mount  and  de- 
scend several  flights  of  steps,  which  I did 
without  any  fatigue,  and  during  the  day 
I lay  down  only  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  gratify  the  infirmarian^  The  next  day 
I rose  at  five  o’clock,  assisted  at  the  first 
mass  in  the  church,  and  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  the  holy  communion.  That 
day,  and.  for  several  days  alter,  I was 
obliged  to  go  frequently  to  the  parlor,  to 
see  those  who  came  to  rejoice  with  meat 
my  extraordinary  and  unexpected  recove- 
ry. On  the  17ih  of  December,  I was 
visited  by  more  than  sixty  persons,  among 
whom,  were  the  superior  of  St.  Sulpice, 
and  the  coadjutor  bishop  of  Montreal.  I 
requested  his  permission  to  take  the  name 
of  Sister  Olier,  through  gratitude  for  the 
favor  i had  obtained,  which  he  readily 
granted,  informing  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  himself  had  thought  of  giving  me 
that  venerable  name.  I will  here  mention 
a remarkable  circumstance  that  before 
escaped  my  recollection*  During  my 
sickness,  I*  took  a great  deal  of  calomel, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  loosen  my  teeth, 
and'  to  leave  the  gums  in-  a swollen  and 
bleeding  condition,  together  with  the  pal- 
ate and  tongue.  Such  was  the  state  of 
my  mouth  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.,  two  hours 
before  I was  cured.  About  eight  o’clock, 
I look  notice  that  these  effects  of  the  calo- 
mel had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I could 
eat  without  the  slightest  pain,. as  already 
observed.” 

After  the  above-mentioned  cure  was  ef- 
fected, the  same  scapulary  was  used  by 
Sister  Janviere,  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence; in  Montreal.  This  lady,  as  we 
have  learned  from  thesameunquestionable 
authority,  waseufferingfrom  a frightfuluk 
cer  which  deprived  her  equally  of  appetite 
and  sleep,  threw  her  system  into  a 9tate of 
complete  disorder,  and  made  her  the  vic- 
tim* of  the-  most  torturing-  pains.  From 
this  dreadful  condition  she  was  suddenly 
relieved,  and  instantaneously  cured,opon 
the  pious  and  reverential  application  of  the 
soapulary  to  which  we  have  alluded;* 
Such  events-cannot  fail  to  awaken  among 
all  true  Catholics  a most  lively  joy,  aod  to 
render  them  still4  more  grateful  to  theAl- 
mighty,,  who  i*  pleased  to*  exhibit*  in  his 

* The  canonical  investigation  ia  relation  to  tbi* 
latter  core  haa  not  yet  been  completed! 
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church  these  consoliug  and  invincible  evi- 
dences of  truth.  But  they  who  are  not 
members  of  the  church  should  also  be  ben- 
efited by  these  miraculous  exhibitions. 
Facts  of  this  kind,  which  display  to  us  an 
instantaneous  transition  from  a dying  state 
to  one  of  perfect  health,  or  a sudden  trans- 
mutation of  cancerous  flesh  into  sound 
and  vigorous  muscle ; facts  like  these, 
when  attested  by  witnesses  whose  charac- 
ter renders  their  testimony  unimpeachable, 
cannot  be  denied;  and,  if  they  cannot  be 
denied,  they  must  also  be  admitted  as 
conclusive  evidences  of  the  truly  religious 
character  of  the  practices  by  which  the 
Catholic  obtains  such  favors  from  heaven : 
these  practices,  as  well  as  the  faith  which 
dictates  them,  are  hereby  proved  to  be 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God ; for  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  God  would 
exert  his  omnipotence  in  a way  which 
would  tend  directly  to  the  sanction  and 
encouragement  of  error  or  superstition. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  facts  of  this 
description,  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  the  effects  of  a divine  agency,  should 
serve  as  landmarks  to  those  who  are 
wandering  in  the  by-ways  of  error,  and 
should  lead  them  to  the  recognition  of 
that  church  which  4s  “the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth.”  But  there  are  men 
now-a-days  whose  pride  of  opinion  and 
worldliness  of  spirit  no  miracles  would 
ever  subdue.  They  remind  us  forcibly 
of  the  incredulous  and  obdurate  Phari- 
sees 61'  whom  we  read  in  the  Gospel,  and 
who  did  not  rest  until  they  had  put  our 
divine  Saviour  to  death.  When  Christ 
cast  out  devils  from  the  bodies  of  the  pos- 
sessed, they  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
people  that  he  was  the  mere  agent  of 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.  When 
he  restored  sight  to  a man  who  had  been 
bom  blind,  they  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  exerted  every  arti- 
fice in  order  to  wrest  from  him  a testimony 
upon  the  subject  that  would  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  miracle.  They  began  by 
telling  him  : “ We  know  that  this  man 
(Christ)  is  a sinner to  which  the  indi- 


vidual replied  : “Whether  he  is  a sinner, 
I know  not;  but  this  I know,  that  I was 
blind  and  now  I see.”  Upon  this,  the 
Pharisees  declared,  with  an  imprecation, 
that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  ; but  as  for 
them,  they  were  the  disciples  of  Moses! 
They  knew  who  Moses  was  ; but  they 
knew  not  whence  Christ  had  come!  “ it 
is  very  strange,”  rejoined  the  man,  very 
logically,  “ that  you  know  not  whence 
this  person  is,  when  he  has  opened  my 
eyes.  Has  it  ever  been  heard  of,  that  a 
man  could  open  the  eyes  of  one  who  had 
been  bom  blind  ?”  This  testimony  did 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees  ; 
it  was  too  plain  and  simple;  it  was  the 
language  of  common  sense;  and  conse- 
quently their  objects  being  defeated,  they 
concluded  that  the  man  had  been  very  in- 
solent in  making  such  a statement  to  their 
honors,  and  they  exclaimed,  with  a 
mighty  indignation:  “What!  do  you, 
who  have  been  all  bom  in  sin,  under- 
take to  teach  us?”  And  they  cast  him 
out.# 

Such  precisely  is  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
which  we  witness  at  the  present  day 
among  a class  of  proud,  self-conceited 
men,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  deny  a fact , 
merely  because  it  happens  not  to  square 
with  their  preconceived  notions  of  re- 
ligion. Their  folly  is  only  equalled  by 
their  presumption.  If  they  hear  of  a mira- 
cle, no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  attested, 
they  put  forth  an  impious  sneer,  or  gravely 
pronounce  it  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  credulity.  Instead  of  examining  the 
fact,  when  the  character  of  the  witnesses 
is  such  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, and  then  deducing  from  it  its  natural 
and  practical  consequences,  these  men, 
with  equal  obduracy  and  pride,  lay  it  to 
the  account  of  “superstition  and  delu- 
sion.” These  remarks  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a late  number  of  the  Mercury 
and  Weekly  Journal  of  Commei'ce , in  which 
the  editor  prefaces  the  narrative  of  Si9ter 
Dufresne’s  restoration  with  the  following 
introduction : 

* John,  ch.  ix. 
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“ Superstition  and  Delusion  in  Lower 
Canada.—' The  following  document,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Courier, 
speaks  volumes  on  the  melancholy  state 
of  ignorance  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
Courier  mentions  a ribbon  connected  with 
the  scapulary  of  St.  Olier,  which  puts  out 
fires.  What  a cruel  thing  it  is  to  keep  it 
locked  up ! We  would  recommend  some 
insurance  office  to  buy  it  up.  It  would 
make  their  fortune.  Of  course,  they  would 
only  use  it  on  houses  insured  in  their  own 
office.,, 

Superstition  and  delusion  ? Where  is 
the  delusion?  The  cure  which  has  been 
mentioned  above  is  either  true  or  not.  If 
not  true,  why  did  not  the  editor  of  the 
Mercury  state  the  reasons  which  prove  it 
to  be  false?  But  if  true,  it  follows  that 
all  the  delusion  and  ignorance  are  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  David  Hale.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  worst  feature  of  his  remarks. 
He  talks  of  superstition.  Can  he  show 
that  the  cure  of  Sister  Dufresne  was  not 
miraculous?  He  cannot.  The  best  de- 
fence he  could  make  would  be  to  say  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  believe 
it.  Hut  is  the  want  of  evidence  on  his 
part  any  proof  that  the  cure  was  not  mi- 
raculous ? On  the  contrary,  this  circum- 
stance would  only  prove  that  he  is  not 
qunlillrd  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  And,  if  he  is  not  qualified  to  do 
thi«»  how  can  he  innocently  declare  it  to 
he  superstition  ! Is  he  not  bound,  both  by 
teason  and  religion,  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  character  of  the  fact,  before  he 
ftNHnmes  the  solemn  responsibility  of  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  that  it  is  theoffspring 
of  superstition  ? If,  moreover,  he  venture 
upon  such  a publication  without  this  pre- 
vious inquiry,  does  he  not  make  himself 
liable  to  the  guilt  and  imputation  of  im- 
piety, by  sneering  at  that  which  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  divine  omnipotence  and 
mercy  ? This  was  the  crime  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  persecuted  the  Son  of  God,  and 
then  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  Whether 
Christ  wrought  miracles,  which  they 
were  bound  to  accept  as  an  evidence  of 
his  divine  mission,  was  a question  which 
’ v did  not  examine.  They  did  not  wish 


to  examine  it ; it  was  opposed  to  their 
pride,  their  prejudices,  and  their  interest. 
Miracles  or  not,  “ we  know  that  this  man 
(Christ)  is  a sinner.”  The  impious 
Pharisees  have  many  faithful  imitators  at 
the  present  day  ; men  who,  bloated  with 
self-conceit  or  blinded  by  prejudice,  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  most  obvious 
facts,  if  opposed  to  their  preconceived  no- 
tions of  religion ; or,  if  they  do  not  deny 
the  facts,  they  have  not  the  courage  hon- 
estly to  accept  the  consequences.  What! 
miracles?  Talk  to  us  of  miracles  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ? Pshaw ! this  will 
do  very  well  for  the  poor,  ignorant  Catho- 
lics in  Lower  Canada,  or  Spain,  or  Mexi- 
co, but  don't  mention  such  a thing  to  us 
who  are  borne  along  by  the  progress  of 
the  age.  We  knoto  that  these  asserted 
miracles  are  but  delusion. 

Thus  reasons  Mr.  David  Hale,  whose 
character  as  a philosopher  or  a logician 
will  never  be  elevated  by  such  a mode  of 
dealing  with  facts.  It  may  pander  indeed 
to  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  igno- 
rant, but  this  is  a sorry  kind  of  work  fora 
man  who  pretends  to  be  a Christian. 
When  an  individual  has  formed  himself  to 
believe  only  what  he  chooses,  he  is  in  a 
bad  way  for  the  relation  of  his  con- 
science, and  for  the  arrangement  of  his 
final  account.  He  has  raised  up  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  entrance  of  truth  into 
his  mind  ; the  clearest  evidences  of  re- 
ligion make  no  impression  upon  him,  and 
his  incredulity  would  not  yield  even  at  the 
voice  of  “one  raised  from  the  dead!” 
Such  were  they  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said:  “ You  will  die  in  your  sins.”  Such 
were  the  Pharisees  who  crucified  him  on 
Calvary,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  David 
Hale  will  avoid  the  fate  of  these  men,  by 
an  honest  and  timely  recantation  of  bis 
error  j for  his  sneering  at  the  miraculous 
character  of  Sister  Dufiresne's  restoration, 
will  not  prevent  it,  invested  as  it  is  with  the 
strongest  motives  of  credibility,  from  being 
produced  against  him  at  the  bar  9f  divine 
justice  as  a derider  of  God's  power  and 
mercy.  Let  him  investigate  this  subject, 
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as  he  is  bound  to  do.  He  has  made  a 
public  declaration  which  must  either  force 
the  inquiry  upon  him,  or  make  him  run 
the  risk  of  being  condemned  for  the  sin  of 
impiety  and  infidelity.  The  example  of 
the  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a Presbyterian 
minister  of  Boston,  may  not  be  inoppor- 
tunely proposed  to  Mr.  Hale  for  imitation. 
In  1782,  Mr.  Thayer  was  travelling  in 
Europe,  and  happened  to  be  in  Rome 
about  the  time  that  Benedict  Joseph  La- 
bre,  a public  beggar,  died  there  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  Such  was  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  the  memory  of  Labre  that  an 
immense  concourse  of  persons  assembled 
frequently  at  his  tomb,  and  several  mira- 
cles were  reported  to  have  been  wrought 
through  his  intercession.  Mr.  Thayer, 
having  heard  these  circumstances  related, 
openly  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  inveighed  in  the  most  sarcastic 
tones  against  “ popish  superstition.”  But 
some  one  who  was  present,  remarked  to 
him,  that  it  would  be  much  more  rational 
and  philosophical,  before  condemning  the 
supposed  miracles,  which  were  admitted 
by  so  many  enlightened  men,  to  investi- 


gate the  matter  with  becoming  gravity  and 
attention.  He  demurred  for  some  time ; 
but  at  length  he  consented  to  examine  the 
imposture,  as  he  termed  it,  and  he  visited 
four  persons  who  were  said  to  have 
been  miraculously  cured.  After  the  most 
diligent  and  enlightened  inquiries,  in  'Or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  cures  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  natural  means, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  deny  that  mira- 
cles had  taken  place.  His  self-love  was 
greatly  pained  in  being  compelled  to 
retract  his  thoughtless  assertions  about 
delusion  and  superstition , before  those  who 
had  heard  him  speak  in  this  strain  ; but  he 
had  the  grace  and  the  courage  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  himself  had  been  under  a 
delusion  when  railing  against  that  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  convinced  that 
God  does  not  work  miracles  in  favor  of  a 
false  religion,  or  for  the  support  of  error, 
he  requested  flftther  instruction  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  became  as  warm  a de- 
fender of  its  truth  as  he  had  before  been  a 
violent  assailer  of  it.  We  would  say  to 
Mr.  David  Hale,  and  to  all  of  the  same 
school,  “ Go  and  do  likewise !” 
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And  thou  art  gone,— our  brightest  and  our  best, — 
Gone  in  the  budding  of  thy  glorious  youth, 

To  dwell  for  e’er  amid  the  happy  blest. 

In  lands  w here  all  are  virtue,  peace  and  truth. 
This  world,  though  bright,  was  far  too  dim  for  thee, 

Thy  spirit  dreamed  of  heaven,  and  thither  longed  to  flee. 

The  flowers  of  spring  thou  sawest  in  their  bloom, 

And  in  their  fading  too — but  scarce  had  they, 

Nipped  by  death’s  chilling  blast,  sunk  into  the  tomb, 
Ere  thou  too  plumed’st  thy  wings  and  flew  away. 
Twas  \vfcll  with  thine  their  glorious  life  was  o’er — 

Since  thou  art  gone  bright  things  should  bloom  no  more. 

1 9aw  thy  stricken  mother  in  her  grief. 

Thy  sisters  wailing  o’er  thine  early  bier  ; 

I saw,  but  dared  not  oti'er  them  relief, 

I felt  *t  were  mockery  to  check  a tear. 

Their  hearts  were  full  of  bitterness  and  wo, 

And  they  must  break  or  burning  tears  must  flow. 

Beneath  the  cypress  of  thy  native  hills 

They’ve  laid  thee  down,  in  calm,  unbroken  sleep, 

And  winds  come  there  to  sigh,  and  murmuring  rills 
Make  mournful  music  near  the  spot,  and  weep. 

Ye  sighing  winds,  ye  streams  that  murmuring  flow, 

Sigh  on,  mourn  on — our  brightest  is  laid  low. 

Whene’er  a pleasant  song  is  trilled  along, 

Oh  thou  departed,  we  will  think  of  thee  ; 

And  when  bright  faces  meet  us  in  the  throng, 

We’ll  think  how  bright  thine  too  was  wont  to  be. 
And  when  we  kneel  before  His  throne  in  prayer, 

Thou  loved  and  lost,  thy  memory  shall  be  there. 

And  are  we  not  remembered  too  by  thee. 

Although  a dweller  in  a brighter  sphere, 

Does  not  thy  spirit  often  plead  that  we 

May  also  with  thee  soon  be  dwellers  there  ; 

That  we  may  meet,  when  sorrow’s  reign  is  o’er, 

Where  sin  can  stain,  and  death  can  part  no  more  ? 
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HE  readers  of  history  are 

aware  of  the  distinguished 
services  which  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus  has  rendered 
to  religion  and  to  letters 
since  its  establishment 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  members  had  spread  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  world,  preaching  and 
defending  Christianity,  sustaining  piety, 
converting  nations  to  the  faith,  reclaiming 
savage  tribes  from  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism, exploring  new  paths  in  science,  en- 
riching the  stores  of  literature,  diffusing 
light  and  knowledge,  “ when  the  united 
entreaties  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon, 
coming  from  four  potent  thrones,  and 
backed  by  the  clamors  of  a dangerous  and 
then  almost  universal  party — the  Jacob- 
ins, who  had  procured  these  entreaties  by 
intrigue  and  intimidation — overwhelmed 
the  better  judgment  of  Clement  XIV,  and 
that  pontiff,  with  a reluctant  heart,  with 
tears,  sobs,  and  ejaculations,  yielded  at 
last,  as  a mere  measure  of  expediency, 
the  suppression  of  his  throne’s  best  prop,” 
and,  in  1773,  abolished  the  order  instituted 
by  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  It  was  a period 
of  mourning  for  all  good  men. 

“ Some  time  after,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Kareu  and  other  secular  priests,  resident 
for  many  years  in  the  vast  empire  of  Rus- 
sia, earnestly  solicited  permission  of  his 
holiness,  Pius  VII,  to  unite  in  a body,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  apply  them- 
selves more  easily,  in  conformity  with 
their  institute,  to  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  religion  and  good  morals ; and  to  devote 
themselves  to  preaching,  to  confession, 
and  the  administration  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments. This  request  was  strongly  sup- 
ported and  recommended  by  the  then 
Vol.  VI.— No.  5.  - 25 


reigning  Emperor  Paul  in  his  despatch, 
dated  11th  August,  1800;  in  which,  after 
setting  forth  his  special  regard  for  the  above 
priests,  he  declared  that  it  would  be  highly 
agreeable  to  him  to  see  the  Company  of 
Jtstu  established  in  his  empire  under  his 
(the  pope’s)  authority. 

“His  holiness,  after  attentively  con- 
sidering the  many  great  advantages  which 
those  vast  regions  would  thence  derive, 
and  how  useful  those  ecclesiastics,  whose 
morals  and  doctrine  had  been  so  long 
tried,  would  be  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
thought  proper  to  second  the  wish  of  that 
prince. 

“ In  consequence,  by  a brief  dated  the 
7th  March,  1801,  power  was  granted  to 
F.  Kareu  and  his  colleagues  residing  in 
Russia,  or  who  should  repair  thither  from 
other  countries  to  form  themselves  into  a 
body  or  congregation  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus:  they  were  at  liberty  to  unite  in  one 
or  more  houses,  to  be  pointed  out  by  their 
superior,  provided  these  houses  were 
situated  within  the  Russian  empire.  F. 
Kareu  was  named,  by  his  holiness,  gene- 
ral of  that  company,  and  was  authorized 
by  him  to  resume  and  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  constitutions  of  Paul  III,  of 
happy  memory. 

“This  power,  so  bountifully  conceded 
to  Russia,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  seve- 
ral ex-Jesuits,  resident  in  this  country, 
equally  extended  to  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  in  1806,  permission  was 
granted  to  these  to  unite  as  formerly,  in  a 
body,  of  which  Rev.  F.  Robert  Moly- 
neux  was  appointed  superior — subject, 
however,  to  the  general  in  Russia — also, 
to  institute  a novitiate  agreeably  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  apply  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  youth,  to  preach,  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  &c.,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  ordinary. 

“ The  priests  then  exercising  the  min- 
istry in  this  country,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  were  the  follow- 
ing: Rev.  F.  Robert  Molyneux, superior; 
Rev.  F.  Charles  Neale,  Rev.  F.  Charles 
Sewall,  Rev.  F.  Silvester  Boarman;  all 
of  whom  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
ancient  society.  These  were  soon  rein- 
forced by  fathers  from  White  Marsh,  Rus- 
sia, who  had  already  been  received  there 
into  the  congregation,  conformably  to  the 
above  mentioned  brief  of  the  7th  of  March. 
The  following  are  the  fathers  who  were 
successively  sent  hither  by  the  general,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  came:  1.  F.  F. 
Britt  and  Henry  ; 2i  F.  Maleve ; 3.  F.  F. 
Epinette  and  Anthony  Kohlmann ; 4.  F. 
F.  Rantzau  and  Malou  ; 5.  F.  Grassi ; 6. 
F.  Vanquickenborne. 

“ Their  arrival  was  hailed  by  every 
friend  to  religion,  and  especially  by  those 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  witnessed  the 
happy  effects  of  the  zeal  of  those  who  had 
previously  labored  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.* 

“ In  180G,  a novitiate  was  opened  at 
Georgetown  college.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  year’s  term,  others  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  probationary  exercises; 
who,  though  not  so  far  advanced  in  their 
ecclesiastical  studies,  afforded  great  hopes, 
by  their  other  attainments,  of  extensive 
usefulness.  So  that,  in  a very  few  years 
after  its  second  introduction,  the  society 
was  deemed  upon  a solid  and  prosperous 
footing.  Thus  did  it  continue  to  thrive, 
adding  yearly  to  its  numbers,  when  the 
long  wished  for  Bull  of  Pius  VII, 
issued  on  the  7th  of  August,  1814, 
completely  re-establishing  this  useful 
congregation,  made  its  appearance,  en- 

* For  the  preriou*  labors  of  the  Jesuits  In  the 
U.  States,  sec  Tnrious  articles  in  the  preceding 
volumes  of  this  Magazine. 


larging  at  once  the  sphere  of  its  action 
and  insuring  its  durability.”* 

In  1822,  the  society  in  this  country 
consisted  of  twenty-six  fathers,  forty-one 
scholastics,  and  twenty-six  lay-brothers,  of 
whom  fourteen  scholastics  and  four  lay- 
brothers  were  in  the  novitiate.f  At  that 
period,  they  served  the  college  at  George- 
town, a theological  seminary  at  Washing- 
ton, the  novitiate  at  White  Marsh,  Md., 
and  seven  or  eight  missions  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  present  time,  the  society  in  the 
United  States  numbers  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  priests,  seventy  scholastics, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lay- 
brothers.  They  have  under  their  charge 
two  novitiates,  one  in  the  province  of 
Maryland,  and  the  other  in  the  vice  prov- 
ince of  Missouri ; two  diocesan  semina- 
ries, those  of  Cincinnati  and  Fordham, 
in  N.  York,  and  seven  colleges,  as  fol- 
lows : Georgetown,  D.  C. ; Fordham, 
N.  Y.;  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
St.  Xavier’s,  Cincinnati ; University  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ; St.  Charles,  Grand  Co- 
teau.  La.;  Springhill,  Ala.  In  these  insti- 
tutions about  seventy  fathers  are  em- 
ployed ; the  rest  are  engaged  in  different 
missions,  chiefly  in  the  archdiocess  of 
Baltimore,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Pennsylva* 
nia.  Three  fathers  are  charged  with  the 
mission  among  the  Potowatomies  and 
other  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
ten  are  laboring  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess among  the  natives  of  Oregon.  In  the 
Indian  territory  the  Jesuits  have  about 
thirteen  hundred  Catholics  under  their 
care;  in  Oregon,  they  have  admitted 
into  the  church  upwards  of  Gve  thousaad 
Indians,  and  fifteen  thousand  are  under 
preparation  for  baptism.  “The  harvest 
indeed  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few: 
pray  then  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he 
may  send  laborers  into  his  vineyard.” 

* Laity's  Directory,  New  York,  1022. 
t Ibid.  1822. 
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Archdioccss  of  Baltimore. — Ordina- 
tion.— On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Francis  King, 
a student  of  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore, 
was  ordained  subdeacon  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  ; on  the  following  day 
he  received  the  order  of  deaconship,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  11th,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
priesthood. 

Confirmation. — On  Sunday,  18th  of  April, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  confirmed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  at  St.  Al- 
pbonsus’  (German)  church,  Baltimore.  On 
the  same  occasion  there  were  thirty-seven 
first  communions. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick.— We  publish 
with  pleasure  the  following  notice The 
Brothers  of  the  Society  of  St.  Patrick  are 
now  prepared  to  receive  young  men  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  education  of  Catholic  children. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Patrick , Bait.,  May  1st,  1847. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  this 
excellent  institute,  and  the  school  under  its 
care,  we  copy  from  a Baltimore  paper: 

“ The  opportunity  was  embraced,  a few  days 
since,  of  visiting  a school  lately  established  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan,  in  connection  with  St. 
Patrick’s  church,  Fell’s  Point,  and  taught  by 
members  of  a community  known  as  the  ‘ Bro- 
therhood of  St.  Patrick,*  who  are  bound  by  a 
religious  vow  to  devote  their  lives  to  ‘the  re- 
ligious and  moral  education  of  Catholic  chil- 
dren,’ and,  as  the  prospectus  of  this  school 
sets  forth,  ‘ to  give  the  children  entrusted  to 
them  a good  solid  education,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  make 
them  worthy  members  of  the  holy  Catholic 
church.’ 

“ Although  this  school  has  been  in  operation 
but  a very  short  time,  it  already  numbers  some 
three  hundred  scholars,  male  and  female.  The 
female  school  is  in  charge  of  two  teachers,  paid 
by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  a large  proportion 
of  whom  are  educated  gratuitously,  the  object 
of  the  brotherhood  being  to  extend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  school  to  all,  whether  they  be  able 
to  compensate  them  for  their  exertions  or  not, 
xnd  they  accordingly  declare  ‘ that  the  poorest 
children  are  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  re- 
ceive every  attention.' 


Through  the  active  and  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan,  which  are  still  con- 
tinued for  the  support  of  the  school,  a large  and 
commodious  building  has  been  erected,  ad- 
joining the  church,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school,  on  either  side  of  which  wings  are 
now  being  erected,  to  be  used  as  dormitories 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Brotherhood  en- 
gaged in  teaching.” 

Young  Catholic '*  Friend  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  7th  of 
March  last,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  active  members:  James  Jones,  Wm. 
Murray,  Francis  J.  McCaflre^,  Patrick  Coo- 
nan,  James  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.  B.  Lau- 
renson,  and  Henry  Crey ; and  at  a subsequent 
meeting,  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  also  elected : Rev.  Edward 
A.  Knight,  John  F.  Connolly,  Andrew  Al- 
dridge, Jr.,  T.  R.  Jenkins,  John  F.  McMul- 
len, John  Benzinger,  Constantine  Bangher, 
Edward  Medcalf,  Thus.  Whelan,  and  Andrew 
Martin. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — New  School. — 
We  learn  from  the  Prop.  Caiholique , that  on 
the  3d  of  March  a school  for  girls  was  opened 
at  Baton  Rouge,  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
of  St.  Joseph's  community,  Einmitsburg. 
This  is  the  fourth  institution  which  the  Sisters 
have  under  their  charge  in  this  diocess.  Be- 
sides the  Charity  hospital  at  New  Orleans, 
they  conduct  a female  asylum  which  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  orphans  ; in  the  vicinity 
of  which  they  have  a free  school,  in  which 
about  tw’o  hundred  girls  receive  daily  instruc- 
tion. At  Donaldsonville  the  Sisters  have  a 
novitiate  for  postulants  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States— connected  with  this  is  a school 
which  imparts  the  blessings  of  a Christian 
education  to  sixty  girls. 

Confirmation. — On  the  7th  of  March  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  confirmed  eighty-two  per- 
sons at  St.  Mary’s  church,  New  Orleans  : on 
the  14th,  ninety-six  at  the  church  of  Lafay- 
ette, where  the  congregation  are  principally 
Germans ; on  the  7th  of  April,  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist.— lb. 
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Oiocess  of  Richmond. — Congregation  of 
Norfolk. — A conespondent  from  this  place 
mentions  the  following  interesting  particulars : 
We  are  about  establishing  a branch  of  the 
Arch-Confraternity  of  Paris,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  The  society  of  the  Living 
Rosary  is  large  for  our  number,  and  promises 
to  be  productive  of  much  good.  We  have, 
exclusive  of  the  benevolent  society , whose 
funds  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor 
families,  a society  to  visit  the  sick — a society  of 
young  girls  to  distribute  clothing,  Sic.  during 
the  winter  season — a society  of  young  girls 
who  have  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel  (com- 
pleted during  the  past  six  months,  in  the 
basement  of  the  church).  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  Sanctuary  Society,  composed  of  ladies 
who  have  charge  of  the  church  proper.  In 
this  basement,  a large  room,  divided  from  the 
chapel,  is  used  for  the  Sunday  school,  which, 
under  the  teaching  of  zealous  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  is  very  flourishing. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia.—  Confirma- 
tion. — The  bishop  of  Philadelphia  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons  in  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Philadelphia  Co.,  on  Palm  Sunday.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  he  confirmed  seventy  persons  at 
St.  Mary’s  church.—  C.  Her. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Ordination. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  I8th  of  March,  the  Rev. 
John  Martin  Geverstanger,  O.  S.  B.,  was  or- 
dained priest  by  the  bishop  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  He  had  been  ordained 
subdeacon  and  deacon  on  the  two  previous 
days  at  the  cathedral.— Pittsb.  Catholic. 

Profession. — On  Monday,  the  22d  March, 
Sister  Agnes  (McCaftry)  and  Sister  Catha- 
rine (Wynne)  received  the  black  veil,  having 
made  the  vow’s  of  religion  in  the  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  Community  chapel. 
The  bishop  of  Richmond  performed  the  cere- 
mony on  this  occasion.  The  bishop  of  Pitts- 
burg and  several  clergymen  were  present. — lb. 

Diocess  of  Hartford. — Dedication. — 
The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Provi- 
dence, has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  commodious 
churches  in  the  Union.  It  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  April,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Tyler.  After  the  dedication,  a pon- 
tifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  The  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cros9,  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryder,  preached  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon.  The  spacious  building  was 
crowded  to  excess  to  listen  to  the  gifted 
preacher. — B.  Pilot. 

Dioces9  of  Vincennes. — Ordination. — 
On  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  March  25th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  De  la 
Hailandiere,  bishop  of  Vincennes,  conferred 
the  sacred  order  of  subdeaconship  on  Messrs. 


John  Contin  and  Philip  O’Connell;  of  dea- 
conship,  on  Rev.  Messrs.  Wm.  Doyle  and 
Bartholomew  Pears ; and  of  priesthood,  on 
Rev.  Messrs.  Patrick  J.  Murphy  and  Michael 
O’Flanagan,  all  of  this  diocess.—  C.  Advocate. 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — Ordination.— 
On  Friday,  the  19th  of  March,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
bishop  of  the  diocess  conferred  the  holy' 
order  of  subdeaconship  on  Mr.  N.  A.  F. 
Hewitt ; and  on  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
the  20th,  the  holy  order  of  deaconship;  on 
Thursday  last,  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  at  the  last  mass  at  the 
cathedra],  the  bishop  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  priesthood.—  Cath.  Miscellany. 

Vicariate  of  Texas.— New  Churchet.- 
We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Herald  that  Bishop 
Odin  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a new  church  at 
Galveston,  on  the  13th  of  March.  We  take 
the  following  from  the  Catholic  Telegraph: 

•‘The  inauguration  of  the  Catholic  church 
of  Castroville  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber last.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Odin  officiated 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  ceremonies  are  re* 

resented  as  highly  imposing,  and  the  assem- 

lage  very  large.*’ 

Oregon.— The  Pitlsbvrg  Catholic,  of  April 
10th,  says : « On  last  Wednesday,  Rt.  Rer. 
Dr.  Blanchet,  bishop  of  Walla- Walla,  left  here 
in  company  with  three  clergymen  for  hi8  dis- 
tant mission,  away  in  Oregon.  Before  their 
departure  they  declared  their  intentions  of 
citizenship  in  our  court  house.  Bishop  Blau- 
chet  celebrated  the  pontifical  high  mass  oa 
Easter  Sunday  in  the  cathedral.” 

Conversions. — Amongst  the  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Oregon,  we  see  announced 
the  names  of  Dr.  Long  and  family,  and  also 
of  Judge  Burnet  and  family.  These  two 
gentlemen  had  emigrated  from  the  U.  States 
to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.—  Cath.  Tei 

Bishop  England’s  Works. — The  recent 
announcement  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  of  his 
intention  to  publish  the  works  of  bis  distin- 
guished predecessor,  has  been  most  gratifying 
to  the  Catholic  community,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  to  a large  number  of  enlightened  Protest- 
ants, whose  respect  for  the  genius  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  lamented  prelate  must  inspire 
them,  in  common  with  us,  with  the  desire  of 
possessing,  in  a more  permanent  and  accessible 
form,  the  achievements  and  monuments  of  his 
gifted  and  richly  stored  mind.  By  the  Cath- 
olic reader,  however,  the  works  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land will  be  hailed  as  an  invaluable  accession 
to  our  literature,  not  only  for  the  solid  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  has  bandied 
every  subject,  but  also  for  the  tone  and  spirit 
which  he  gave  to  his  controversial  discourses 
and  writings,  and  which,  in  the  discussion  of 
religious  truth,  and  for  promoting  the  good  of 
souls,  is  not  less  important  than  sound  reason- 
ing itself.  We  heartily  recommend  to  oux 
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readers  the  proposed  publication,  the  objects 
and  conditions  of  which  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  following  circular  and  announcement  of 
Dr.  Reynolds. 

“ Rev.  and  Dear  Sir : — I herewith  send  you 
a prospectus  of  4 Dr.  England’s  Works.  * My 
desire  of  publishing  them  I announced  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  diocess  of  Charleston 
more  than  a year  ago,  and  I should  have  made 
this  appeal  to  the  friends  of  l)r.  England,  and 
of  religion,  at  a much  earlier  period,  but  for 
the  difficulty  and  labor  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  almost  entire  failure  of  the  promised  aid, 
on  which  1 had  chiefly  relied. 

“I  do  not  flatter  myself,  that  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  matter  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  all ; nor  do  I presume  to  think, 
that  the  work  might  not  have  been  better  ex- 
ecuted under  the  direction  of  one  having  more 
time  and  ability  for  the  task ; yet,  I am  con- 
scious of  having  spared  no  exertion  to  collect 
all  the  most  valuable  writings  of  my  lamented 
predecessor,  and  put  them  in  the  form  and 
order  which  seemed  to  me  best  suited  to  con- 
venience and  usefulness. 

“ I have  not  undertaken  this  publication  as 
a tribute  to  the  memory  of  a great  and  good 
man,  an  eloquent  and  a learned  prelate  of  the 
church — admired  in  life  and  lamented  in  death 
by  all  who  knew  him — though  a sense  of  w hat 
is  due  to  the  memory  of  such  a man  has  ani- 
mated my  efforts.  My  chief  motive  has  been, 
to  preserve  for  this  ana  future  ages  the  labors 
of  a writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  important 
subjects  which  he  treated,  and  singularly  gifted 
with  the  powers  of  close  and  exact  logic,  and 
with  the  happy  talent  of  communicating  his 
thoughts,  in  a style  remarkable  for  perspicuity 
and  strength — always  easy  and  natural—  often 
charming  by  its  beauty,  or  warming  by  its  fer- 
vor— and  sometimes  elevating  us  Dy  its  sub- 
limity. Dr.  England  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  talent  of  perceiving,  and  presenting 
clearly  and  prominently  to  view  the  principal 
facts,  or  most  important  points  in  every  sub- 
ject. He  had,  besides,  the  admirable  tact — if 
so  it  may  be  called — of  always  marshalling  his 
arguments  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  of  ac- 
commodating himself  to  the  circumstances, 
and  spirit  o!  the  age  in  which  we  live;  thus 
making  every  thing  available  for  the  great  and 
holy  cause  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 
The  truths  of  our  divine  religion,  and  the  ar- 
guments in  their  proof,  always  substantially 
the  same,  seemed  to  possess  a new  beauty  and 
power,  to  be  a 9iidden  and  certain  intuition  of 
the  mind,  the  vision,  as  it  were,  of  an  inspiied 
man,  when  announced  by  the  eloquent  lips,  or 
laid  down  and  explained  by  the  ready  and 
vigorous  pen  of  the  late  bishop  of  Charleston. 
Hence,  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate 
the  truths  of  religion,  hia  writings  may  serve 
a*  an  excellent  model,  and  a motive  to  in- 
creased zeal  and  industry ; while  they  are  a 
rich  repository  of  matter,  generally  presented 
in  the  manner  most  fit  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  They  are,  moreover,  among  the  first 
m time $ at  in  merit,  of  the  contributions  of  the 


Catholic  church  in  these  states,  to  literature, 
science,  and  theology— are  a proof  to  all  of  the 
learning  and  zeal  of  our  clergy  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  age  and  country,  and  contain 
much  that  will  aid  the  future  historian  of  the 
American  church. 

44  One  other  consideration  has  influenced 
me  in  preparing  this  edition  of  Dr.  England’s 
Works  ; it  is,  that  they  cost  the  author  much 
time  and  labor,  and  that  for  their  publication 
in  the  ephemeral  journals  and  pamphlets  of 
the  day,  he  thought  it  right  to  spend  a large 
portion  of  the  means,  which  he  might  have 
used  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  in 
other  way9,  or  to  alleviate  some  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  to  which  his  poverty 
subjected  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  works 
which  are  so  valuable,  under  so  many  points 
in  view,  and  which  cost  the  author,  whose 
name  we  are  proud  to  see  on  the  catalogue  of 
American  bishops,  so  much  of  time  and  labor, 
and  of  the  scanty  means  of  poverty  itself, 
should  be  preserved ; and  the  omission  of  an 
effort  at  least  lor  this  end,  might  justly  be 
imputed  to  some  want  of  judgment,  or  of  zeal 
in  those  who  are  charged  with  the  interests 
of  religion. 

“ With  confidence  then,  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 
1 ask  not  only  your  individual  subscription 
to  the  work,  but  your  active  zeal  in  inducing 
others  to  subscribe. 

44  It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure 
to  publish  my  venerated  predecessor’9  wri- 
tings at  any  risk  of  expense ; but  I am  en- 
tirely unable  to  do  so;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  good  will,  such  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  few  Catholics  of  this  extensive,  but  poor 
diocess,  that  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
their  late,  ever-loved  and  lamented  prelate, 
must  depend  principally  upon  their  more 
wealthy  brethren  in  other  parts.  The  success 
or  failure  of  the  undertaking  rests  with  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy  of  the  United  States. 
Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  this  very  fact 
promises  success  ? 

41  With  sentiments  of  respect,  &c.  &c. 

1 remain  your  humble  servant  in  Christ, 

| Ignatius  Aloysius  Reynolds, 
Bishop  of  Charleston. 

“ Please  send  to  your  bishop , or  his  vicar 
general , the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  you 
may  obtain. 

44  OO*  N.  B. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops,  and 
their  clergy,  are  earnestly  requested  to  take, 
each,  one  or  more  copies — according  to  their 
means— and  to  pay  the  whole  subscription  in 
advance.  This  will  insure  the  immediate  com- 
mencement and  early  completion  ofthe  work.”' 

[See  Prospectus  in  the  Advertising  Sheet.] 

Our  Chaplains  in  the  Army. — In  a 
letter  of  Father  McElroy,  published  in  the 
Catholic  Telegraph , and  dated  March  12th, 
Matamora9,  we  find  the  following  alarming 
announcement: 

44 1 have  suffered  for  some  time  past  on 
Father  Key’s  account  On  the  11th  January 
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he  wrote  me  from  Monterey,  that  he  would 
leave  that  city  on  the  18th  for  this  place  ; that 
he  left  on  the  day  he  intended  1 Know  from 
several  sources,  and  strange  to  tell,  we  have 
not  heard  a word  of  him  since.  My  fears  at 
times  are  of  the  worst  kind ; again  1 try  to 
hope  that  he  may  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  $an  Luis  Potosi.  I fear  F.  Rey 
left  without  an  escort,  simply  w’ith  a servant, 
both  on  horseback,  and  that  he  may  have 
fallen  in  with  robbers,  or  with  a scouting  party 
of  the  enemy.  God  alone  knows  ; it  is  matter 
of  great  regret  to  me,  now  especially,  since  the 
late  battle,  where  there  was  no  priest  to  assist 
the  wounded  and  dying. 

“The  number  of  the  sick  at  this  post  is  in- 
creasing by  the  arrival  of  the  late  levy  of  vol- 
unteers, passing  on  to  Monterey.  Their  sick 
are  left  in  our  hospital — we  have,  thank 
God,  still  conversions  among  them,  and  no 
Catholic  dies  without  the  sacraments.  Rut 
what  a subject  of  grief,  the  present  state  of 
Mexico!!  Not  the  least  appearance  hereof 
the  penitential  season,  or  of  any  appropriate 
exercises,  the  people  suffering  for  bread  (of 
life),  and  no  one  to  give  it  to  them  !’* 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Bardstown, 
on  Friday  evening,  12th  March,  after  a short 
illness  caused  by  malignant  fever,  in  the  22d 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  James  Coleman,  son  of 
John  Coleman,  of  Floyd  county,  Indiana. — 
Cath.  Advocate. 

At  the  Nazareth  Academy,  on  the  24th 
March,  Sister  Juliana  (Miss  Mary  Ellen 
McAtee),  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the 
19th  year  of  her  age. — Ibid. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dominic  Forrestal,  who  departed  this 
life  on  T uesday,  the  20th  April,  after  a short  but 
violent  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
He  came  to  this  country  from  the  diocess  of 
Waterford,  having  commenced  his  ecclesias- 
tical studies  in  the  seminary  of  that  diocess, 
which  he  pursued  and  completed  in  the  semi- 
nary of  this  city.  As  a student  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  judgment  as  wrell  as 
talent.  Shortly  after  his  ordination  in  De- 
cember, 1843,  he  was  appointed  to  aid  the  pas- 
toral duties  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mi- 
chael’s, and  thence  transferred  to  St.  Mary’s  in 
this  city;  and  also  placed  in  the  editorial  chair 
of  the  Catholic  Herald.  Our  readers  need  not 
be  reminded  with  what  power  and  moderation 
be  wielded  his  pen.  His  ministry  was  marked 
by  talent  and  zeal ; and  in  addition  to  his  duties 
in  the  city,  he  undertook  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  Frankford,  which  be  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  able  to  officiate  in  it.  For  some 


time  past  he  visited  it  monthly.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him  away  as  it  were  in  the  opening 
of  a career,  which  promised  eminent  useful- 
ness.— C.  Herald . 

On  the  27th  March,  at  Georgetown  college. 
Rev.  Virgil  Barber,  S.  J.,  aged  sixty-fiva 
years.  Mr.  Barber  was  born  in  New  England 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1782,  and  was  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  under  his 
father  who  was  a minister  of  that  denomination. 
Subsequently  they  both  became  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  from 
this  had  the  happiness  of  being  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  The  father,  after 
his  conversion,  received  the  minor  orders,  and 
had  permission  to  preach,  but  desired  no  fur- 
ther preferment  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
of  which  he  deemed  himself  unworthy.  The 
son  wished  to  abandon  all,  and  to  consecrate 
himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God;  but 
being  bound  by  the  ties  of  matrimony,  he  left 
to  divine  Providence  the  disposition  of  circum- 
stances which  were  beyond  human  control. 
The  Almighty  having  inspired  his  wife  with 
a desire  similar  to  his  own,  they  both  resolved 
to  devote  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Christian  perfection.  She  entered  the 
convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  was  afterward  sent  to  Kaskaskia,  111.,  to 
establish  a foundation  of  the  same  order.  Mr. 
Barber,  at  the  same  period,  1817,  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  reception  of  holy 
orders.  After  his  ordination,  he  labored  as  a 
zealous  missionary,  in  Philadelphia,  Frederick 
city,  at  Conewago,  White  Marsh,  !tc.,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  taught 
Hebrew  at  Georgetown  college.  Did  our 
limits  permit,  we  might  furnish  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  the  conversion  of 
this  exemplary  clergyman.  His  character 
may  be  summed  up  iu  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
“ An  example  of  the  faithful  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  faith,  in  chastity.” 

To  Correspondents  and  Readers.— 
We  thank  our  friends  for  the  following  articles: 
1.  The  Catholic  Bride , or  Letters  to  a Young 
Lady  of  rank  on  the  occasion  of  her  Marriage, 
&c.,  translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  Ref- 
Dr.  Pise.  Some  of  these  letters  were  written 
by  distinguished  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
Italy,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  they  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est. The  excellent  advice  contained  in  the»» 
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relative  to  one  of  the  moet  decisive  periods  in 
human  life,  should  obtain  for  them  the  earnest 
attention  of  young  ladies,  and  of  parents  who 
have  at  heart  the  happiness  and  salvation  of 
their  children.  We  shall  commence  the  pub- 
lication of  this  interesting  series  in  our  neat 
number. 

2.  Colonial  Manuscripts , with  some  remarks 
by  Carroll  Brent,  Esq.,  which  will  appear  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

S.  Tht  Hebrew  Mother  and  her  Children , a 
poem. 


4.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Church , a poem  from 
the  favorite  pen  of  S.  R.  T. 

5.  Moral  Philosophy  and  Theology , from  the 
Italian  of  Manzoni,  against  the  false  charges 
of  Sismondi. 

6.  Hymn  to  St.  John  Francis  Regis. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  length  of  the 
very  learned  and  instructive  article,  which  com- 
mences this  number  of  the  Magazine,  we  are 
compelled  to  defer  to  our  next  issue,  the  con- 
tinuation of  Treuga  Dei , The  Irish  Church  al- 
ways Roman  Catholic , and  Potowalomi  Missions. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


7%e  Exercise  of  Faith  Impossible  except  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  W.  G.  Penny,  late 
student  or  Christ  church,  Oxford.  Phila- 
delphia: Henry  McGrath.  Baltimore  : John 
Murphy. 

Like  so  many  works  which  of  late  have 
been  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Anglican 
converts  to  our  holy  faith,  this  book  comes  to 
us  full  of  that  persuasive  and  conciliating  lan- 
guage, so  well  calculated  to  win  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  our  separated  brethren. 
This  gentle  style  of  teaching  is  exactly  to  our 
taste,  as  we  are  of  those  that  believe  that  a 
kind  word  turneth  away  wrath,  disarms  pre- 
judice, and  disposes  the  mind  to  a dispassion- 
ate hearing  of  the  lessons  of  the  truth.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  been  pleased  with  the 
tone,  as  well  as  the  reasoning,  of  most  of  the 
recent  converts  from  Anglicanism  to  Catho- 
licity. Yet,  though  not  of  the  rigid  school, 
we  tremble  for  those  who,  having  the  means 
of  discovering  the  truth,  yet  waver  between  in- 
terest and  duty;  their  accountability  will  be 
terrible  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knoweth  the 
lecrets  of  hearts.  The  advice  which  Mr. 
Penny  gives  those  who  would  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  doctrines  and  mode  of  life 
proposed  by  the  Catholic  church,  “ to  go  and 
hear  Catholic  sermons, strikes  us  as  the  very 
best,  for  to  do  so  they  must  go  “ where  the 
Catholic  system  can  be  seen  in  full  and  living 
operation,”  which  is  “ far  more  striking  than 
a description  of  it  on  paper.” 

J Protestant  Converted  to  Catholicity  by  her 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  By  Mrs.  Fanny 
Maria  Pittar.  Philadelphia : Henry  Mc- 
Grath. Baltimore : John  Murphy. 

The  earnestness  and  spirit  with  which  this 
little  book  is  written,  is  such  as  we  might 
look  for  in  a lady  who,  in  her  devout  efforts  to 
bring  back  to  Protestantism  a friend  who  had 
abandoned  its  errors,  is  herself  won  to  the 
true  fold  of  Catholicity.  Having  set  her  foot 


upon  the  right  path,  she  scrutinizes  herprayer- 
book,  and  finds  it  to  be  an  enigma  without  a 
Catholic  key,  while  her  Bible  points  her  to 
that  very  church  which  before  she  had  imag- 
ined condemned  it  in  every  page.  Her  first 
distrust  in  the  faith  in  which  she  was  reared, 
was  occasioned  by  a sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rl.  Rev.  Dr.  Gillis,  bishop  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Scotland.  In  pursuing  the  inquiries 
to  which  she  was  led  by  the  sermon  of  this 
eminent  prelate,  she  found  herself  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  pale  of  Catholicity.  Her  book, 
written  in  glowing  language,  is  sensible  and 
instructive,  and  points  out  all  the  progressive 
steps  which  led  an  intelligent  lady  from  the 
errors  in  which  she  was  reared  to  the  path  of 
truth. 

A Lecture  on  the  antecedent  causes  of  the  Irish 
Famine  in  1847.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  New  York,  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  March  20th,  1847. 
New  York:  E.  Dunigan. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Hughes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general 
committee  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  in 
Ireland,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  essays  that  we  have  ever  read  in 
reference  to  the  greatest  social  phenomenon 
of  the  present  day.  The  scope  of  the  lecture 
is  to  show  that  the  primary  and  remote  causes 
of  the  appalling  distress,  now  suffered  by  the 
Irish  people,  are  incompleteness  of  conquest, 
bad  government,  and  a vicious  system  of  social 
economy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  follow  its 
train  of  facts,  and  the  reasoning  based  upon 
them,  without  admitting  the  correctness  of  the 
propositions  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
author.  To  no  other  causes  than  those  he 
enumerates  can  we  ascribe  the  paradoxical 
condition  of  Ireland,  which  presents  the  ano- 
malous spectacle  of  a soil  teeming  with  abund- 
ance, and  a population  starving  for  the  want 
of  food.  Were  there  a general  scarcity  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  we  would  know  how  to 
account  for  the  present  misery,  and  would 
see  in  it  nothing  more  than  those  dispensations 
of  Divine  Providence  to  which  any  country 
may  be  liable.  But,  where  only  one  species 
of  vegetable  has  failed,  and  the  immediate  con- 
sequence is  famine,  with  all  its  concomitant 
horrors,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
radical  and  crying  evil  in  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  country,  which  must 
ever  brand  with  disgrace  the  tyranny  that  up- 
holds such  a state  of  things. 

Michelet's  History  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

New  York;  D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 

This  work  is  certainly  a curiosity  in  its 
way.  It  is  a history  of  the  transcendental 
order,  one-fourth  of  which  is  devoted  to  im- 
pugning the  early  records  and  traditions  of  the 
Romans.  It  seems  to  assume  that  the  early 
writers  of  Roman  history  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  tricks  of  transcendentalism.  Here  is  a 
specimen:  “The  Greeks  who  first  drew  up 
Roman  history  from  the  brief  indications  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  not  finding  the  name 
of  Brutus  after  the  epoch  of  the  tribunate,  not 
being  able  to  make  him  live  so  long,  and  not 
understanding  that  Brutus,  originally  a patri- 
cian, since  he  was  consul,  could  becomes  ple- 
beian, to  found  the  tribunate,  again  form  two 
men  from  one  idea , as  Romulus  and  Tullus,  as 
Tarquin  the  Elder  and  Tarquin  the  Haughty.** 
Till  the  second  punic  war,  Michelet  looks 
Upon  Roman  history  as  mystical  and  fabulous. 
Whoever  can  wade  through  the  first  quarter 
of  this  book,  will  find  himself  at  length  upon 
interesting  ground.  But  no  one  need  expect 
to  know  the  history  of  Rome,  as  our  fathers 
taught  it,  from  a perusal  of  this  book,  nor 
should  any  one  read  it  till  he  has  first  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  old  fashioned 
accounts  of  ancient  Rome.  There  is  humbug 
somewhere,  and  none  but  a visionary  will 
hesitate  to  place  it  in  Michelet’s  new  book 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

First  Book  of  Natural  History.  By  A.  Acker- 
man. New  York;  Cady  &,  Burgess. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  he 
states  in  his  preface,  “ is  to  awaken  a spirit 
of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  youth,  by  bringing 
before  them,  in  as  condensed  and  simple  a man- 
ner as  possible,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom.’* 
The  book  might  have  been  well  adapted  to  the 
end  it  proposes.  A very  judicious  classifica- 
tion of  the  subject  is  made  agreeable  and  sim- 
ple, by  an  easy  style  well  suited  to  the  youthful 
understanding.  The  minute  inquiry  into  the 
organization  of  that  portion  of  the  animal  king- 
dom composed  of  insects,  is  well  calculated  to 
give  an  analytical  turn  to  juvenile  investiga- 
tions. But  how  the  pope  and  Cortez  should 
have  got  into  this  book  is  strange  enough: 


there  they  are,  “the  pope  preying  to  be  detiv- 
ered  from  the  devil,  tne  Turk  and  the  comet,*’ 
and  Cortez  roasting  a Mexican  king.  Mr. 
Ackerman  seems  to  have  a much  better  idea 
of  natural  history  than  of  the  pope  or  Cortez; 
we  are  sorry,  therefore,  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  his  text;  he  calculated , no  doubt, 
by  this  little  deviation,  to  make  his  book  more 
interesting  to  children.  Such  blots  upon  an 
elementary  book  render  it  unworthy  of  patron- 
age. 

dunt  Kitty's  Tales.  By  Maria  J.  McIntosh.  I 

This  book,  under  the  garb  of  fiction,  seeks 
to  impress  young  minds  with  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  The  impor* 
tance  of  truth,  charity,  justice,  and  the  other 
ennobling  qualities  of  our  nature,  are  presented 
in  so  simple  and  so  fascinating  a manner,  that 
children  must  needs  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake.  There  is  a great  deal  to  commend  in 
these  tales,  which  parents  would  find  of  great 
assistance  in  giving  a proper  direction  to  the 
principles  ana  atfections  of  their  rising  off- 
spring. 

Memoir  of  Major  Samuel  Ringgold,  V.  S.  J. 

Read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety, April  1,1847,  by  Jame*  Wynne,  M.D. 

Baltimore ; Printed  and  published  by  John  ■ 

Murphy. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  Maryland-  * 
ers  to  encourage  their  young  and  rising  His-  j 
torical  Society,  the  impulse  which  it  has  given 
to  our  men  of  letters,  to  come  forth  and  per- 
petuate the  memories  of  the  great,  the  good,  ^ 
and  the  brave,  would  of  itself  be  ample  inauce- 
ment.  The  biographical  sketch  before  us  is  F 
another  instance  of  the  good  effects  which  the  M 
public  may  expect  from  the  workings  of  this 
excellent  institution.  Merit  may  approach  J! 

its  altar  with  confidence,  and  thus,  as  in  the  j 

instance  before  us,  latent  talent  will  be  elici- 
ted, while  noble  actions  secure  a perpetuation  >. 
which,  but  for  its  fostering  auspices,  might  i 
have  passed,  perhaps,  into  unmerited  oblivion.  j j 
No  doubt  the  path  thus  opened  by  Dr.  Wynne  g 
will  be  entered  by  others  equally  gified,  and  t 

the  Historical  Society  becoming  a literary  f 

pantheon,  will,  in  time,  possess  a precious 
record  of  the  many  worthies,  literary,  politi- 
cal and  military,  of  our  beloved  state.  We 
can  cheerfully  commend  this  memoir  of  Major 
Ringgold  as  an  effort  creditable  alike  to  its 
author,  and  the  society  under  whose  patronage 
it  has  become  public  property. 

The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have 
been  received  ; but  want  of  space  compels  os 
to  defer  the  notice  of  them  until  next  month : 
Smith’s  first  book  in  Geography ; Smith’s 
quarto  Geography ; First  Lessons  in  English 
Grammar;  New  French  Reader;  Reasons  for 
becoming  a Catholic;  Illustrated  Memoir  of 
Father  Matthew,  8tc. 
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1.  Importance  de  V Education  au  dix-neu- 
vieme  Sieclc . Par  C.  J.  B.  Clerc.  Paris  : 
Sagnier  et  Bray.  8vo.  pp.  253. 

2.  Catechisme  de  Pereiverance,  ou  Expo$e 
historique,  dogmatique,  moral  et  liturgi- 
que  de  la  religion , depuis  Vorigine  du 
monde  jusqn’d  noe  jour$.  Par  PAbbe  J. 
Gauroe.  Paris : Gaurae  Freres.  8 
vols.  8vo. 

ARDINAL  de  la  Luzerne 
expressed  a sentiment 
equally  beautiful  and  true 
when  he  said,  that  a child 
is  no  sooner  ushered  into 
the  world  than  religion  and 
society,  full  of  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  and  success  of  its  future 
career,  meet  at  its  humble  couch,  and  in- 
quire, in  the  language  of  inspiration, 
“Who  think  you  this  child  will  be?” 
Society  is  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
this  infant;  for  it  may  become  either  a 
strong  and  mighty  column  in  sustaining 
the  great  fabric  of  social  organization,  or 
an  element  of  discord  for  the  disturbance 
of  those  peaceful  and  happy  relations, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  human  laws  to 
maintain.  But  religion  has  much  higher 
aims  and  aspirations.  She  beholds  in  the 
Vol.  VI. — No,  6.  26 


little  being  that  has  just  seen  the  light,  a 
candidate  for  everlasting  glory  and  felicity, 
and  knowing  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
reaching  a mature  age,  there  can  be  no 
alternative  between  the  realization  of  this 
sublime  destiny  and  the  awful  counter- 
part of  never-ending  torments,  she  looks 
with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and  appre- 
hension upon  the  prospect  that  awaits  this 
child  of  earthly  vicissitude.  She  knows 
that  the  happiness  of  man,  even  in  this 
world,  can  have  no  reality  or  permanency 
except  by  the  disciplining  of  his  mind  and 
heart  according  to  her  heavenly  maxims; 
that  he  cannot  fulfil  the  mission  confided 
to  him,  either  in  regard  to  himself  or  to 
those  around  him,  unless,  in  his  inter- 
course with  this  material  world,  he  hold 
perpetually  in  view  the  iufinitely  higher 
considerations  of  his  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare ; and  therefore  does  she  claim  a 
special  dominion  over  him  from  his  first 
wailings  in  the  crib  to  his  final  release 
from  the  bonds  of  mortality. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  religion  is  the  grand  and 
absorbing  object  that  should  predominate 
over  every  thing  else ; for  what  would  it 
profit  them  “ to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
loss'  their  own 4 soul  V9  or1  what  would  it 
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avail  those  to  whose  care  and  vigilance 
they  have  been  committed  by  divine  Pro- 
vidence, if  through  the  neglect  and  folly 
of  their  superiors  they  become  regardless 
of  their  immortal  interests  ? But  to  give 
religion  her  proper  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  it  is  necessary 

“ that  she  preside  over  its  beginning,  its 
progress  and  its  completion.  The  princi- 

f)le,  rule,  and  end  of  all  teaching  and  all 
earning,  religion,  like  a brilliant  sun,  must 
shed  her  rays  over  every  department  of 
education,  to  perfect,  to  consecrate,  to  illu- 
mine it  with  the  two-fold  light  of  time  and 
eternity.  All  branches  of  study,  whether 
philological,  historical,  literary  or  scien- 
tific, should  have  for  their  ultimate  aim, 
only  to  strengthen  and  to  make  more  lus- 
trous to  the  eye  of  youth,  the  golden  chain 
which  connects  earth  with  heaven,  the 
finite  with  the  infinite,  man  with  God, 
science  with  the  Author  of  science.  Then, 
every  thing  will  tend  to  its  proper  end,  and 
a delightful  harmony  will  reign  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  through  all  the 
parts  of  creation.  Then,  like  the  beauti- 
ful flower  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mysterious  attraction,  is  always  turned  to- 
wards the  sun,  vivified  and  cheered  by  its 
genial  ray,  the  youthful  soul,  under  the 
eye  of  religion,  will  always  point  to  God, 
the  real  Sun  of  intelligences,  who  alone 
can  enlighten  and  perfect  them,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  exhale  at  all  times  the  sweet 
perfume  of  knowledge  dignified  by  vir- 
tue.”* 

This  truth  is  too  obvious  to  be  contested, 
and  hence  does  the  duly  of  parents,  in 
forming  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
offspring,  commence  from  their  earliest 
childhood  : a duty  shared  with  them  by 
the  minister  of  God,  by  the  catechist,  by 
the  teacher,  who  are  all  bound  to  look 
upon  the  youth  under  their  charge  as  a 
sacred  deposite,  that  has  been  confided  to 
their  care  and  cultivation  for  the  most  ex- 
alted ends,  and  for  which  they  will  have 
to  render  a strict  account  at  the  bar  of 
divine  justice.  But  this  primary  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  youth,  by  precept  and 
example,  until  the  happy  period  when 
hey  will  seal  their  consecration  to  God 
by  the  most  solemn  act  of  a Christian 
life,  by  the  first  reception  of  that  august 

* Import,  do  TEdnoat.  p.  29. 


sacrament,  which  is  the  tenderest  pledge 
of  our  Saviour’s  love  for  man,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  glorious  resurrection,  is  a 
subject,  the  development  of  which  we  re* 
serve  for  a future  occasion.  Our  object  at 
present  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  relative 
to  that  part  of  youthful  education  which 
commonly  follows  the  period  of  the  first 
communion.  The  tuition  which  precedes 
this  important  event  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  influential  and  decisive  in  reference 
to  the  subsequent  happiness  of  an  indi- 
vidual ; for  the  man  is  formed  at  the 
parent’s  knee;  it  is  there  his  mind  and 
heart  are,  as  it  were,  moulded  into  the 
character  they  will  ever  afterwards  ex- 
hibit ; and  this  truth  should  suffice  to 
awaken  in  parents  and  their  auxiliaries,  a 
proper  sense  of  the  high  responsibility 
devolving  upon  them.  But,  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that,  during  the  period  of 
adolescence,  in  proportion  as  the  faculties 
of  a young  person  are  expanded  and  his 
intercourse  with  society  is  enlarged,  an 
essential  part  of  education  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  milk  of  religious  knowledge 
is  no  longer  sufficient;  something  more 
is  requisite  for  the  maturity  of  the  Chris- 
tian character ; it  needs  a more  solid  sus- 
tenance to  perfect  and  prepare  it  for  the 
uncertain  conflict  of  life.  The  Abbe 
Gaume  has  well  observed  : 

“ To  undertake  the  forming  of  youth  to 
piety  without  beginning  with  the  solid 
foundation  of  instruction,  would  be  to 
build  upon  sand.  It  would  be  counting 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  a heart  of  fifteen 
years,  for  the  support  of  virtue  amid  the 
doubts  and  seandals  that  are  to  be  met 
with  throughout  a whole  life-time.  It 
would  be  a source  of  numberless  and 
cruel  mistakes.”* 

It  is  impossible  to  look  abroad  upon  the 
world  without  witnessing,  at  almost  every 
step,  a verification  of  this  remark.  How 
many  individuals  will  you  observe  who, 
after  having  imbibed  in  their  tender  years 
the  salutary  lessons  of  religion,  have 
thrown  aside  the  practice,  and  become 
merely  nominal  advocates  of  Christian- 

* Cat.  de  Pewev.  Avant-propos,  p.  6. 
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ity?  How  many  meet  your  eye  in  whom 
the  early  impressions  of  virtue  have  be- 
come altogether  obliterated,  who  live  in 
the  total  forgetfulness  of  God  and  their 
salvation,  and  are  mere  wrecks  of  the 
bright  promise  which  they  afforded  in 
their  childhood  ? How  many  also  will 
you  find,  whose  faith  has  been  impaired 
by  their  association  with  the  world,  who, 
from  a want  of  solid  instruction,  are 
either  unable  to  meet  the  objections  of 
sectarians,  or  from  a lack  of  virtue  are 
disposed  to  temporize  with  the  indiffer- 
eocy  of  the  age,  and  thus  criminally 
betray  the  truth,  while  they  are  stum- 
bling-blocks for  those  around  them? 
These  lamentable  evils  may  be  attributed, 
in  a great  measure,  to  the  defect  of  re- 
ligious education,  to  the  partial  and  tem- 
porary consideration  of  what  demands  a 
continual  and  earnest  attention.  We  ad- 
mit that  when  the  infantile  age  has  been 
duly  nurtured  ; when  the  mind  has  been 
stored  with  the  elements  of  religious  doc- 
trine; when  the  heart  has  been  turned  to 
the  practice  of  duty;  when  those  habits 
have  been  commenced  which  are  destined 
to  form  and  guide  a man  through  life, 
much  has  been  achieved  in  order  to  fit 
him  for  the  attainment  of  his  high  des- 
tiny ; but  to  imagine  that  it  is  only  in  the 
days  of  childhood  that  the  lessons  of  vir- 
tue are  to  be  instilled,  or  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  be  studied,  is  a sad  mistake, 
although  a very  common  one  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  They  who  fall  into  this  error 
are  not  unlike  the  man  who,  wishing  to 
build  a house,  would  stop  short  after 
having  laid  the  foundation.  Does  the  seed 
which  is  scattered  upon  the  earth  yield  a 
goodly  harvest  without  the  vigilant  care 
of  the  husbandman,  and  the  refreshing 
ahowersof  heaven  ? And  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  the  salutary  impressions  which 
are  made  upon  the  youthful  mind  during 
the  first  period  of  instruction,  will  result 
in  no  permanent  good,  unless  they  he 
brought  to  maturity,  and  fortified  by  ad- 
ditional study  against  the  adverse  and 
dangerous  influences  of  the  world  ? Why 


should  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
is  the  affair  of  a lifetime,  and  the  only  coor 
cern  of  man,  be  so  imperfectly  and  superfir 
cially  acquired,  while  other  sciences  of  a 
subordinate  character  engross  so  much 
attention  ? Why  should  the  novitiate  of  a 
Christian,  which  must  prepare  him  to 
stand  firm  amid  all  the  vicissitudes'  and 
temptations  of  life,  and  to  win  by  a suc- 
cession of  victories  the  crown  of  everlast- 
ing glory,  be  so  shortsighted  in  its  wis- 
dom, or  so  restricted  it  its  operation,  when 
the  most  arduous  and  constant  applica- 
tion is  considered  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  a secular  profession,  which  re- 
gards only  the  passing  interests  of  time? 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  young  per- 
sons aYe  generally  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted their  course  of  religious  training, 
when  they  have  made  their  first  com- 
munion. From  this  period  they  are  mostly 
left  to  themselves,  and,  as  if  fully  equip- 
ped for  the  long  and  dangerous  struggle 
that  awaits  them,  the  tactics  of  the  Chris- 
tian warfare  are  no  longer  studied.  The 
weapons  which  sectarianism  and  infidelity 
are  ever  wielding  against  the  truth  excite 
no  apprehension,  because  their  effects  are 
not  anticipated  nor  understood.  The  as- 
saults of  the  world  and  the  passions  are 
equally  formidable ; but  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient security  against  these  violent  foes, 
so  long  as  religion  has  not  obtained  that 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  and  heart, 
which  will  exhibit  it  at  all  times  as  the 
most  exalted  object  of  human  pursuit. 
Hence,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  with 
a view  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  for- 
tify the  rising  generations  against  the  tor- 
rent of  error  and  corruption  which  has 
invaded  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  a system  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted,  called  the  Catechism  of  Persever- 
ance, the  practice  of  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
A writer  in  a recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Tablet  thus  alludes  to  it  as  conducted 
in  France: 

"When  the  great  act  of  a first  com- 
munion has  been  consummated,  the  cate- 
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chism  assumes  a more  elevated  character, 
under  the  name  of  Catechiatnea  dt  Peraevt- 
rance.  The  child,  having  tasted  the 
Bread  of  Life,  is  now  ready  to  meet  many 
an  objection  which  otherwise  might  have 
bewildered  him.  The  Catechiame  dt  Per- 
atveronct  is  at  once  religious,  historical, 
and  controversial.  The  exposition  of  the 
divine  dogmas  becomes  more  developed  ; 
the  catechisers  show  the  different  attacks 
to  which  each  point  of  doctrine  has  been 
exposed,  laying  greater  stress  however  on 
such  parts  as  are  open  to  the  aspersions  of 
Protestants  and  Freethinkers.  The  reader 
will  easily  understand  the  high  interest 
which  such  a course  of  instructions  may 
have  when  handled  by  a zealous  and  well- 
informed  clergyman,  delivered  in  a simple 
easy  flow  of  language  that  frequently 
makes  a deeper  impression  than  the  flow- 
ery oratory  of  the  pulpit.  This  method 
proves  so  successful  that  the  chapels  are 
crammed  with  numbers  of  children  and 
parents,  who  are  no  less  eager  than  the 
former  to  profit  by  the  new  lights  that  open 
upon  their  minds.  In  order  that  the  infor- 
mation thus  given  may  be  the  more  lasting, 
every  pupil  is  obliged  to  write  down  from 
memory  the  subject  and  development  of 
the  precedent  instruction,  and  prizes  are 
given  outat  theend  of  the  year  with  proper 
solemnity.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  Catechisms  of  Perseverance  are  but  a 
casual  occurrence.  There  is  not  a single 
parish  in  the  French  metropolis,  and  in 
any  town  of  importance,  where  they  are 
not  established  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
nor  any  where  they  do  not  last  two  or 
three  years  after  the  first  communion. 
Thus,  youth  arrives  at  the  critical  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  well  prepared  for  the 
great  onset  of  life,  and  well  grounded  in 
religious  information  of  all  kinds.” 

Valuable  works  have  been  written  as 
guides  to  this  catechetical  system,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Abbe 
Gaume,  embracing  eight  volumes  oc- 
tavo. In  this  course  the  author  has 
fallen  into  that  diffuseness  which  is  the 
characteristic  fault  of  his  style,  and  in  the 


dogmatical  part  of  the  work  he  has  not 
bestowed  sufficient  care  upon  the  grounds 
of  Catholic  doctrine;  but  in  other  respects 
his  work  is  excellent.  It  embraces  a full 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  religion 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  day,  and  its  arrangement  is  based 
upon  the  admirable  plan  suggested  by  8t. 
Augustin,  which  divides  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  two  grand  epochs,  considering 
the  period  before  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
a mere  preparation  for  that  memorable 
event,  and  the  subsequent  period  as  a 
consequence  and  fulfilment  of  it.  In  this 
way  the  truths  of  religion  are  all  referred 
to  a common  centre,  connected  with  and 
depending  upon  each  other,  and  forming 
an  harmonious  system,  the  idea  of  which 
must  be  apprehended  and  understood, 
before  the  mind  can  be  said  to  have  an  in- 
telligent view  of  Christianity.  But  when 
this  view  has  been  once  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  when  the  knowledge  of  religion 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  has 
been  acqu  ired,  and  is  maintained  by  an  ade- 
quate course  of  reading,  it  cannot  fail  to  ^ 
exercise  a powerful  influence  in  forming 
the  life  and  character  of  a Catholic,  as  well 
as  in  benefitting  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  living  in  error.  We  say,  main- 
tained by  an  adequate  course  of  reading, 
because  the  mind  requires  to  be  refreshed 
by  the  study  of  religious  truth,  as  well 
as  by  application  to  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  Not  that  faith  can  change 
with  circumstances,  or  enlarge  its  do- 
main after  the  fashion  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ; but  from  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  which  is  prone  to  forget- 
fulness, and  from  the  ever  varying  aspects 
assumed  by  error  in  opposition  to  divine 
truth. 

We  think  it  impossible  to  survey  the 
latitudinarianism  and  indifferency  of  the 
age,  or  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  we  live,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  want  of  a more  thorough  study 
of  religion  on  the  part  of  Catholics  gene- 
rally. Religion  now-a-days,  out  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  has  been  re- 
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duced  to  mere  transceo dental  dreaming 
or  sectarian  uncertainty.  To  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons  otherwise  re- 
markable for  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, Christianity  is  nothing  more  than 
a vague  feeling,  a form  of  human  thought, 
the  progress  of  the  age.  Its  poetical  and 
benevolent  aspects,  which  reflect  so  many 
beautiful  and  admirable  objects  for  con- 
templation ; its  architecture,  its  worship, 
its  heroism,  its  charities,  are  the  only 
points  of  the  magnificent  fabric  that  are 
considered,  while  the  basis  on  which  they 
rest,  the  teachings  of  eternal  truth  and  the 
quickening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  totally  disregarded.  Associated  with 
this  visionary  system  is  the  opinion  that 
it  matters  not  what  a man  believes  if  he  is 
a good  man  ; and,  although  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the 
nature  or  measure  of  that  good  ness  which 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  man,  they 
still  insist  upon  an  undefinable  rule  or 
standard  of  human  excellence,  as  if  any 
such  thing  were  possible  without  a dogma 
to  found,  and  a heavenly  principle  to 
generate  morals.  Descending  from  this 
vaporous  region,  where  the  divine  char- 
acter of  Christianity  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
mists  of  human  fancy,  to  the  endless  con- 
fusion of  tongues  that  prevails  among  the 
sectarian  denominations,  we  hear  more  of 
those  primary  truths  which  the  Christian 
religion  teaches;  we  behold  earnest  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  what  are  termed 
evangelical  doctrines ; but  the  principle  of 
error  is  still  the  same.  You  see  indeed  a 
greater  show  of  Christianity,  but  at  the 
bottom  there  is,  in  general,  the  same 
want  of  faith,  the  same  radical  deficiency 
of  those  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  true  believer.  Hence  among  the  sects 
do  we  witness  those  strange  and  incon- 
sistent features,  indiflerency  in  regard  to 
faith,  and  a mortal  opposition  to  Catho- 
licity. 

Such  is  the  sectarian  and  infidel  antag- 
onism to  truth  which  prevails  in  our 
country  to  an  alarming  extent.  Error  is 
met  with  on  every  side ; its  poison  is  coin- 

26* 


municated  through  all  the  channels  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  Every  department  of 
literature  is  tainted  with  it  from  the  school- 
book to  the  most  scientific  treatise ; every 
relation  of  life  is  infested  with  its  unhal- 
lowed influence;  and  in  our  actual  cir- 
cumstances it  is  impossible  for  the  Catho- 
lic not  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front.  At  the 
domestic  fireside  and  amid  the  gaieties  of 
the  most  brilliant  assemblies,  in  the  din 
and  bustle  of  business  as  well  as  in  the 
hours  of  innocent  relaxation,  the  question 
of  religion  will  be  brought  upon  the  tapis, 
owing  to  the  incessant  and  inevitable  in- 
tercommunication between  Catholics  and 
those  of  opposite  views.  Controversy 
must  ensue,  minds  will  come  into  conflict. 
But  what  will  sustain  the  Catholic  on 
these  occasions  if  he  have  not  the  ability 
to  repel  the  assaults  against  his  faith  ? 
Although  in  general  there  may  be  no  se- 
rious danger  of  his  being  withdrawn  from 
the  faith,  we  think  that  in  many  instances 
these  discussions  have  a tendency  rather 
to  weaken  and  impair  than  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  his  belief,  unless  he  be 
well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  allude  here  to  the  evil 
influence  which  a seeming  inability  in 
such  cases  may  have  upon  the  Protestant ; 
we  shall  speak  of  this  presently;  but  we 
refer  to  the  injury  which  the  faith  of  a 
weak-minded  or  uninformed  Catholic  may 
oftentimes  suffer  from  a superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  religion.  Such  are  the 
vagueness  and  indifferency  of  men’s 
minds  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  who  do  not  possess  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  Catholicity,  to  preserve  the  faith  in  all 
its  purity  and  integrity.  By  association 
with  those  who  utter  and  defend  false 
doctrines,  we  insensibly  fall  under  their 
influence,  and  to  this  circumstance  may 
we  attribute,  in  a great  measure,  those 
erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  conventual 
institutions,  the  conditions  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, the  unlawfulness  of  duelling,  &c., 
which  are  entertained  by  some  Catholics 
who  are  otherwise  practical  members  of 
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the  church.  The  principles,  however, 
which  she  teaches  in  reference  to  these 
and  all  other  matters  of  dogma  and  morals 
are  necessarily  true,  and  no  one  can  hold 
different  views,  without  impugning  in 
some  way  her  competency  as  a witness 
of  revelation ; which  is  incompatible  with 
sound  faith. 

But  even  when  the  Catholic  is  not  likely 
to  be  injured  in  his  religious  principles, 
may  he  not  be  exposed,  by  intercourse 
with  those  of  a different  belief,  to  relin- 
quish or  neglect  the  practice  of  duty? 
Interest,  friendship,  family  ties,  and  other 
considerations  of  this  nature,  exert  a potent 
influence  over  the  human  heart,  begetting 
that  fearful  bane  of  piety,  human  respect, 
which  causes  the  Christian  to  fear  men 
rather  than  God.  This  evil  is  often  wit- 
nessed. In  fact,  such  is  the  vast  and  es- 
sential difference  between  the  religious 
observances  of  Protestantism  and  those  of 
Catholicity;  so  numerous,  self-denying 
and  painful  are  the  latter,  compared  with 
the  scant  and  easy  practices  of  the  for- 
mer, that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  for  the  Catholic  not  to  be 
unfavorably  biased  by  the  example  or 
principles  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  his 
faith,  unless  there  be  a more  powerful 
counteracting  agency  to  sustain  his  virtue. 
Now  we  contend  that,  although  divine 
grace  is  the  support  of  a Christian  life, 
and  a faithful  correspondence  to  it  by  the 
practice  of  good  works  a pledge  of  sta- 
bility, a comprehensive  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion facilitates,  in  no  small  degree,  this 
compliance  with  the  grace  of  God.  For 
human  respect  acts  upon  the  heart  by  a 
feeling  of  dependence  and  inferiority, 
which  is  followed  by  a depreciation  of  duty 
and  its  postponement  to  the  favor  of 
others.  But  an  enlightened  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  religion  inspires  a sen- 
timent of  independence ; it  maintains  in  us 
not  only  the  conviction  of  right,  but  also 
the  consciousness  of  ability  to  justify  and 
vindicate  the  practice  of  it  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  intercourse  of 
Catholics  with  Catholics;  for  the  bad 


Catholic  may  be  as  injurious  to  his  neigh- 
bor as  the  Protestant.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  most  enlightened  Catholic 
will  always  be  the  most  practical;  but 
cceteris  paribus  he  possesses  a greater  se- 
curity against  the  danger  of  seduction  and 
stronger  incentives  to  the  discharge  of 
duty  than  he  who  is  less  instructed  in  the 
faith. 

In  regard  to  those  out  of  the  church, 
important  benefits  may  accrue  to  them 
from  an  association  with  virtuous  and 
well-informed  Catholics.  How  many, 
who  have  been  born  in  error,  and  have 
imbibed  the  most  distorted  views  of  our 
faith,  are  perhaps  destined,  in  the  merciful 
designs  of  Providence,  to  be  reclaimed 
from  their  wanderings  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  Catholic  neighbor. 
Some  Protestants  are  too  hostile  to  our 
faith  to  enter  a church  where  they  will 
hear  it  expounded,  while  others  do  not 
feel  a sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to 
turn  out  of  their  usual  path  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  information.  But  they 
will  frequently  be  thrown  into  society, 
where  religious  questions  are  introduced, 
and  where  a Catholic  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  most  valuable  service. 
This  is  obvious ; and  it  may  be  said  that, 
among  the  conversions  that  take  place 
from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  a large 
number  are  attributable,  under  the  grace 
of  God,  to  circumstances  of  this  nature. 
By  a satisfactory  explanation  of  a doc- 
trinal point  or  a practice  of  piety,  preju- 
dice is  oftentimes  dispelled,  a more  favor- 
able view  of  the  true  church  is  produced, 
the  hackneyed  misrepresentations  of  its 
tenets  begin  to  be  mistrusted,  a spirit  of 
inquiry  is  awakened,  and  thus  does  an  in- 
dividual often  pass  from  the  familiar  con- 
versation at  a social  meeting  or  in  the 
evening  walk,  with  impressions  that  will 
be  the  occasion  of  his  introduction  to  the 
admirable  light  of  truth.  But  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Catholic  church 
suffers  a material  drawback  in  this  respect 
from  the  want  of  information  among  many 
of  its  members,  and  that  those  occurrences 
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are  by  no  means  rare  amongst  us,  in  which 
they  find  themselves  incompetent  to  an- 
swer successfully  the  queries  and  objec- 
tions of  Protestants.  You  will  sometimes 
meet  with  young  men  and  young  ladies 
who  have  finished  their  education,  shun- 
ning, with  the  utmost  care,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Protestants,  all  allusion  to  their 
faith,  dreading  to  be  questioned  on  the 
subject,  and  striving  to  change  the  topic 
of  conversation,  if  it  has  turned  upon 
matters  of  religion.  We  grant  that,  on 
certain  occasions,  such  a course  of  action 
would  be  wise  and  laudable.  When 
a person  broaches  the  subject  of  Catholi- 
city for  the  purpose  only  of  sneering  at 
its  tenets  and  practices,  and  is  plainly  de- 
void of  that  honesty  and  sincerity  which 
are  essential  to  a profitable  discussion  of 
truth,  then  may  the  Catholic  justly  refuse 
to  waste  words  upon  him;  for  silence  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  scoffer.  But  apart 
from  these  circumstances,  religion  must 
undoubtedly  suffer  from  the  inability  of 
those  who  shrink  from  the  favorable  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  her  claims  to  re- 
spect. This  pusillanimity  frequently  arises 
from  a consciousness  of  inadequacy  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  we  cannot  but  view  such 
incompetency  as  a lamentable  defect  in 
the  education  or  subsequent  reading  of 
the  Catholic.  If  the  Christian,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  St.  Peter,  should  be 
“ always  ready  to  satisfy  every  one  that 
asketh  him  a reason  of  the  hope  which 
is  in  him,”  we  do  not  see  how  this  pre- 
paration can  be  dispensed  with  in  a state 
of  society  like  ours,  where  religious  ques- 
tions are  matters  of  such  frequent  recur- 
rence. It  would  certainly  be  far  more 
honorable  to  religion,  and  much  more  use- 
ful to  society,  if  such  inquiries,  when  in- 
stituted, could  be  conducted  in  an  able 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  a proper 
Spirit  of  charity  and  moderation  ; for  then 
they  might  aid  in  filling  up  the  blank,  and 
interrupting  the  frivolities  of  those  social 
meetings,  where  wordliness,  vanity  and 
sin  often  reign  supreme,  from  the  lack  of 


sufficient  information  to  carry  on  a pro- 
fitable discourse. 

Among  the  instances  that  might  be  ad- 
duced to  verify  what  we  have  said,  and 
to  illustrate  the  signal  advantages  that 
may  result  from  a thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  we  will  mention  only  the  conver- 
sion of  Mrs.  Seton,  foundress  and  first  su- 
perior of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Joseph’s  in  the  United  States,  who  owed 
her  happy  change  of  sentiment,  under 
God,  to  a Catholic  gentleman  in  Italy.* 
By  his  able  exposition  of  religious  truth, 
he  satisfied  her  queries,  and  he  supported 
them  with  arguments  that  did  not  fail  to 
produce  a deep  conviction  in  her  mind. 
On  her  return  to  America,  although  beset 
by  the  numerous  and  influential  circle  in 
which  she  moved,  and  particularly  by  the 
specious  argumentation  of  Protestant  min- 
isters, one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hobart, 
afterwards  Episcopalian  bishop  of  New 
Y ork,  was  a man  of  remarkable  powers  and 
herdevoted  friend,  she  could  not  be  brought 
back  to  her  former  errors.  Such  an  array 
of  opposition  could  indeed  bewilder  her 
mind,  but  it  could  not  dissipate  the  im- 
pressions of  truth  which  she  had  received. 
Having  entered  the  church  of  God,  she 
never  ceased  to  praise  him  for  his  ineffable 
mercies  in  bringing  her  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  faith,  while  the  prayers  of  herself 
and  her  children,  and  the  numerous  spirit- 
ual daughters  who  subsequently  rallied 
under  her  banner  of  charity,  ascended  in 
constant  and  fervent  gratitude  to  heaven, 
invoking  blessings  upon  the  Christian 
scholar  who,  under  God,  had  been  an  in-  % 
strument  of  so  much  good  to  them  and 
the  American  church. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  in  the 
foregoing  remarks,  (hat  our  youth  of  both 
sexes,  or  Catholics  in  general,  should  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  study  of  religion  in 
that  way  which  is  necessary  to  the  cler- 
gyman or  theologian,  or  that  controversy  . 
should  be  continually  introduced  as  the 
matter  of  discourse;  but  we  think  that 

• Philip  Filioehi,  Eeq.,  aa  eminent  merahaiit  of 
Leghorn. 
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a more  extensive , knowledge  of  Catho- 
licity, in  its  history,  its  dogmas,  its  pre- 
cepts, its  liturgy,  and  its  spirit,  would 
contribute  much  to  their  own  benefit  and  to 
the  enlightenment  and  conversion  of  their 
separated  brethren.  Much  less  would 
we  be  understood  to  say  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  religion,  abstractedly  from 
its  practice,  would  have  all  the  advan- 
tages which  we  have  enumerated.  The 
humble  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties which  the  law  of  God  prescribes,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  security  for  the 
Catholic,  and  it  has  frequently  no  small 
weight  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of 
those  without.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Catholic  will  lose  his  faith  by  the 
neglect  of  its  obligations  much  more  easily 
than  from  any  other  cause ; and  chat  the 
most  cogent  reasoning  will  often  fail  of 
effect,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  a con- 
tradiction between  the  profession  and  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  who  employs  it. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  whose  life  is  an  illustration  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  who  are  capable  of 
imparling  satisfactory  information  to  such 
as  inquire  after  the  truth,  will  exert  a 
touch  wider  and  more  beneficial  influence 
upon  those  around  them.  To  Catholics 
of  this  class  we  may  apply  those  consoling 
words  of  our  Saviour : “ whosoever  will 
do  and  teach,  the  same  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” — Mat* 
theio  v,  19. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  we 
would  infer  that  the  thorough  religious 
# instruction  of  our  Catholic  youth,  after 
the  period  of  their  first  communion,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that  to  make  them  well  acquainted  with 
the  plan  of  religion  and  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  chiefly  by  an  exposition  of 
their  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day,  is  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  a successful  entrance  into  so- 
ciety, and  that  to  continue  the  study,  by  a 
proper  course  of  reading,  may  be  of  great 
consequence  in  their  subsequent  career 
through  life.  In  regard  to  die  mode  of 


imparting  this  instruction,  it  is  plain  that 
young  persons  are  to  receive  it  mainly 
from  a catechism  of  perseverance,  such  as 
that  mentioned  above,  conducted  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  their  pastor,  or  in  the 
academical  institutions  where  they  re- 
ceive their  education.  But  during  this 
period  and  afterwards,  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents,  while  their  children  are  under 
their  vigilance,  to  encourage  them  in  these 
sacred  studies,  and  particularly  not  to 
throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  so  excel- 
lent a pursuit.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  they  return  home  from  a college 
or  an  academy,  their  training  is  far  from 
being  completed.  They  have  only  laid  the 
foundation  of  a superstructure  which  is 
to  be  raised  with  much  labor  and  atten- 
tion : and  if  at  this  critical  period  they 
are  not  led,  both  by  word  and  example, 
to  improve  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired, it  will  serve  them  little  for  their 
future  happiness  in  life.  The  principal 
object  which  requires  the  attention  of 
parents  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  the  men- 
tal culture  of  their  children,  is  to  dis- 
courage, in  every  possible  way,  the  read- 
ing of  novels.  Such  books  are  only  cal- 
culated to  warp  the  judgment,  to  poison 
the  heart,  and  to  create  a distaste  for  all 
solid  information.  What  Carlyle  has  said 
of  the  Waverly  Novels,  may  be  said  of 
all  such  as  are  not  thoroughly  moral 
and  religious ; they  are  “not  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification,  for 
building  up,  or  elevating  in  any  shape. 
The  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  there, 
the  darkly  struggling  heart  no  guidance, 
the  heroic  that  is  in  all  men,  no  divine 
awakening  voice.”  But  does  not  a man,  at 
all  times,  in  mature  age  as  in  youth,  stand 
in  need  of  something  to  sustain,  to  elevate, 
to  console  him  ? Amid  the  selfish  and  sen- 
sualistic  maxims  that  aresocurrent  in  the 
world,  with  the  thirst  of  gold  that  ab- 
sorbs every  better  and  higher  aspiration, 
with  the  propensity  to  pleasure  that  chills 
the  stream  of  virtuous  and  holy  affec- 
tions, what  will  prevent  him  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  corrup- 
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tion?  What  will  console  him  in  his 
trials  and  afflictions,  direct  him  in  doubt 
and  embarrassment,  sustain  him  in  his 
sublime  vocation  to  an  immortal  world  7 
Can  this  be  done  by  the  spirit  of  delusion, 
or  the  morbid  sentimentalism  that  per- 
vades our  novels  7 Impossible : this 
great  object  can  be  effected  only  by  the 
study  and  practice  of  religion.  Not  even 
that  learning  which  is  otherwise  com- 
mendable, can,  if  separated  from  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  sustain  man  at  his 
proper  level,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
high  destiny  here  and  hereafter.  But 
there  are  parents  who  seem  to  think  that 
if  their  children  have  some  knowledge  of 
history  and  the  natural  sciences,  with  an 
insight  into  the  ornamental  branches  of 
education;  they  possess  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  the  world.  Thin 
would  be  true  if  they  had  no  other  rela- 
x tions  than  those  of  time,  no  duties  but 
those  which  society  imposes,  no  laws  of 
action  and  no  hopes  of  happiness  beyond 
those  of  the  world.  This,  however,  no 
Catholic  and  no  Christian  will  pretend ; 
and  hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  inspire  young 
persons  with  a relish  for  sacred  studies, 
and  not  to  confine  them  to  those  of  a 
secular  character ; to  encourage  them  in 
that  sort  of  reading  which  will  consoli- 
date their  knowledge  of  religion,  which 
will  keep  it  before  them  as  a most  inte- 
resting study,  as  an  exhaustless  source  of 
the  purest  and  most  elevating  pleasures, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  useful 
and  sublime  pursuit  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  become  necessary  to  reject  and  set 
aside  frivolous,  worldly  and  profane  pub- 
lications, and  bring  into  more  prominent 
use  those  works  whose  tendency  is  bene- 
ficial, and  particularly  books  and  periodi- 
cals which  are  calculated  to  enlighten  and 
form  the  Christian  mind,  to  enrich  it  with 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  guard  it  against 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  day. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  are 
naturally  led  to  say  something  of  a class 


of  publications  that  has  rapidly  increased 
within  a few  years,  and  is  intended  to 
encourage  a more  enlarged  study  of  re- 
ligion among  Catholics,  while  it  aims 
also  at  the  instruction  of  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  faith.  These  books,  under  the 
garb  of  fiction,  undertake  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  church,  and  as  they  will  always  be 
consulted  by  most  readers  in  preference 
to  the  heavier  and  more  serious  writings 
of  a doctrinal  or  controversial  character, 
it  is  plain  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  render  them  unexceptionable.  In 
dogma  and  morals  they  should  be  equally 
pure.  But  to  enter  upon  this  subject  at 
length  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves:  we  must 
therefore  be  content  with  observing,  in 
reference  to  the  ethical  character  of  our 
religious  novels,  that  if  they  breathe  a 
spirit  of  worldliness,  as  many  of  them 
do,  if  the  dissipation  of  fashionable  life,  if 
the  maxims  and  doings  of  loose  Catholics, 
if  the  description  of  love  scenes,  and  other 
matter  of  this  kind,  enter  into  the  narra- 
tive, they  are  no  better  than  the  profane 
books  which  are  so  loudly  condemned  by 
every  true  friend  of  religion.  We  have 
known  young  persons,  while  reading 
some  of  the  more  recent  of  these  publica- 
tions, to  pass  over  all  the  instructive  parts, 
in  order  to  feast  upon  those  passages 
which  detail  the  incidents  of  fashion, 
levity  and  love-making.  In  regard  to  doc- 
trine, these  books,  in  order  to  be  useful, 
or  rather  not  to  be  injurious,  should  con- 
form strictly  to  the  teaching  and  phrase-  „ 
ology  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  they  are 
found  in  her  creeds,  her  councils,  the 
writings  of  her  divines,  and  other  approved 
works.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  inculcating  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
profitable  discussion  of  it  There  are 
three  things  which  seem  to  us  necessary 
for  the  useful  discussion  or  exposition  of 
Catholic  truth,  and  which  claim  particu- 
lar attention  from  the  writers  of  explana- 
tory or  controversial  novels : sound  doc- 
trine, enlightened  prudence,  and  charita- 
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ble  language.  But  as  our  meaning  will 
be  better  understood  by  an  illustration, 
we  shall  select  for  the  purpose  an  article 
of  Catholic  faith  which,  like  every  other, 
is  liable  to  misconception,  and  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  demands  a 
careful  avoiding  of  rigorism  on  the  one 
hand  and  laxity  on  the  other,  particu- 
larly in  these  latitudinarian  times  which 
require  the  subject  to  be  frequently  in- 
troduced, and  consequently  to  be  handled 
with  that  strict  accuracy  which  is  always 
indispensable  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  seek  instruction.  We  allude  to  that 
pointof  faith  which  declares,  in  the  words 
of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  : “Out  of 
the  church  there  is  no  salvation.” 

Sound  doctrine  in  matters  of  faith  is  that 
only  which  is  taught  by  the  church,  which 
is  “the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth;”  and  to 
conform  to  this  teaching  it  is  just  as  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  going  too  far  as  not  going 
far  enough.  The  truth  of  God  may  be 
held  in  injustice  as  much  by  excess,  in 
imputing  to  the  church  what  she  does  not 
believe,  as  by  defect  in  concealing  or 
retrenching  what  she  does  believe.  Hence 
in  stating  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, we  should  abstain  from  either  ex- 
treme, and  not  give  to  the  expressions 
which  the  church  authorizes,  a meaning 
which  is  not  sanctioned  by  her  or  the 
approved  divines  whose  writings  are  the 
exponents  of  her  sentiments.  It  is  correct 
to  say,  “out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation,”  “ without  the  true  faith  no 
one  can  be  saved ;”  for  these  propositions 
are  authorized  by  our  symbols.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  alter  these  expressions, 
and  to  assert,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
no  salvation  “out  of  the  visible  church  ” or 
the  “external  communion  of  the  church,” 
because  such  a declaration  would  be  false, 
being  opposed  to  the  express  teaching  of 
the  church,  as  contained  in  her  councils 
and  in  the  writings  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians. The  council  of  Trent  (Sess.  6, 
c.  4,  de  Justif.)  tells  us  that,  although 
baptism  is  the  appointed  means  of  spirit- 
ual regeneration  under  the  new  law. 


yet  salvation  may  absolutely  be  obtained 
without  actual  baptism ; that  is,  when  an 
individual  cannot  receive  it,  and  has  the 
other  dispositions  which  are  necessary 
in  such  a case  to  justify  him  before 
God.  Now,  without  actual  baptism  a 
man  cannot  be  in  the  exterior  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that  salvation  may  absolutely  be 
obtained  out  of  her  exterior  communion; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  assert 
the  contrary.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of 
all  Catholic  theologians  who,  in  stating 
that  out  of  the  church  there  is  no  sal- 
vation, distinctly  assure  us  that  a per- 
son may  sometimes  belong  to  the  church 
without  being  externally  united  with  it 
Bellarmine  has  well  observed  that  the 
church  is  “a  living  body,  consisting  of 
a body  and  soul,  the  latter  embracing 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  faith,  hope 
and  charity ; the  former  comprising  the  , 
profession  of  the  faith  and  the  reception 
of  the  sacraments.  Whence  some  belong 
to  the  soul  and  body  of  the  church, 
and  are  thus  completely  members  of  it, 
though  they  do  not  all  partake  equally  of 
the  life  which  she  communicates.  Othen 
belong  to  the  soul,  and  not  to  the  body  of 
the  church,  as  catechumens.  A third 
class  belong  to  the  body,  and  not  to  the 
soul  of  the  church,  as  they  who  externally 
profess  the  faith  without  believing  inte- 
riorly.”* 

These  distinctions  are  always  resorted 
to  by  divines  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  considering  the  mysterious  economy  of 
salvation,  and  also  to  refute  the  objections 
which  infidelity  has  ever  urged  against 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is 
only  by  these  distinctions  that  faith  can  be 
•eparated  from  opinion,  so  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  church  be  clearly  indicated  to 
those  who  charge  her  with  sentiments 
which  form  no  part  of  her  creed.  Thus 
she  has  been  accused  of  denying  salvation 
to  all  who  do  not  openly  profess  the  Catho- 
•DeEcekna,  lib.  3,  cap.  2. 
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lie  faith,  and  the  question  at  cnee  arises, 
what  becomes  of  those  who  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  this  faith  ? 
On  this  subject  a great  deal  may  be  said : 
there  is  something  which  the  church 
teaches,  and  there  are  other  things  which 
she  does  not  teach  ; and  the  only  means 
of  guarding  against  error  is  to  bear  in 
mind  what  we  are  bound  to  admit,  and 
what  we  are  at  liberty  to  reject 
In  regard  to  infidels,  who  have  never 
beard  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  we 
must  believe  that  God,  who  wishes  the 
salvation  of  all  men,*  has  provided  them 
with  sufficient  means  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul 
expressly  informs  us,  that  they  who 
have  not  heard  of  Christianity  will  be 
judged  by  the  natural  law.f  Their 
case  is  precisely  that  of  the  pagans 
who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  they  may  be  saved  in  the  same  way; 
for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  the  learned 
Bergier  has  very  justly  observed,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  adveut  of  the  Son  of  God 
upon  earth  has  been  an  evil  to  any  living 
creature,  or  that  salvation  is  more  difficult 
now  than  it  was  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel4  Hence  their  case  is  simply 
this.  Either  they  transgress  those  precepts 
of  the  divine  law  which  are  known  to 
them,  or  they  do  not.  In  the  former  case 
they  will  be  condemned,  not  for  their 
inculpable  ignorance  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  bad 
Christians  themselves  will  be  excluded 
from  salvation,  that  is,  for  the  violation 
of  the  divine  commandments.  In  the 
latter  hypothesis,  if  they  comply  with  the 
law  and  correspond  to  the  graces  they 
receive,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  Cath- 
olic divines  that  God  will  either  render 
them,  by  further  grace,  living  though  not 
apparent  members  of  his  church,  or  fur- 
nish them  with  the  necessary  means  of 
entering  her  external  communion.  Such 
is  the  sentiment  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,} 

* I Tim.  ch.  2. 
t Rom.  xiv,  15. 

JTraite  de  la  vraie  Religion,  tom.  7,  p.  142. 8vo. 
§ qaacst.  14  de  rcriute,  art.  2 ad  1 urn. 


Bossuet, # and  almost  all  our  theolo- 
gians.f 

In  reference  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  Christian  sects  separated  from 
Catholic  unity,  they  either  pretinaciously 
adhere  to  these  heterodox  societies,  cul- 
pably neglecting  the  means  which  God 
offers  them  for  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  church,  or  they  do  not.  In 
the  former  supposition  it  is  manifest  that 
they  will  be  condemned  for  their  error, 
which  in  this  case  is  imputable  to  them, 
and  for  the  removal  of  which  they  are 
bound  by  the  express  command  of  Christ 
to  make  every  possible  effort.  Our  divine 
Saviour  has  explicitly  declared  that  “ he 
who  believeth  and  is  baptized,  will  be 
saved  ; but  he  who  believeth  not,  will  be 
condemned.”  Moreover  it  is  equally  re- 
pugnant to  reason  and  to  revelation  to 
suppose  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  establish- 
ing his  church  and  commissioning  his 
apostles  to  teach  whatsoever  he  com- 
manded them,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
impose  upon  every  one  the  obligation  of 
aspiring  to  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
discover  it.  Hence  any  dissenting  Chris- 
tian, who  has  a misgiving  on  the  subject 
of  his  religious  belief,  is  bound  at  the 
peril  of  his  soul  to  investigate  the  matter 
with  ail  the  diligence  and  attention  which 
its  paramount  importance  demands.  Re- 
membering that  his  salvation  depends 
upon  this  inquiry,  he  should  lay  aside  the 
prejudices  of  education,  divest  himself  of 
all  worldly  considerations  that  might  in- 
fluence his  judgment,  pray  for  light  and 
assistance  from  heaven,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  best  opportunities  of  information, 
with  a firm  and  sincere  disposition  to 
embrace  the  truth  as  soon  as  discovered ; 
and  then,  he  must  be  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  however  painful  to  flesh 

•Just.  de*  Refl.  mor.  *ect.  17. 

t Here  we  speak  only  of  adult*,  because  chil- 
dren that  die  without  baptism  before  the  use  of 
reason,  of  whatever  parents  they  are  born,  can- 
not enter  into  heaven.  W c are  not  taught,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  consigned  to  a place  of  suffer- 
ing All  children  validly  baptized,  and  dying 
before  the  use  of  reason,  are  immediately  num- 
bered among  the  elect  of  God. 
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and  blood,  in  order  to  enter  the  church  of 
God.  Unless  he  be  thus  disposed,  he 
cannot  be  excusable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Almighty,  for  the  plain  reason  that  a man 
must  do  all  he  can  to  save  his  soul,  and 
to  believe  the  doctrines  which  Christ  has 
taught  is  a condition  of  salvation.  But  if 
a Christian,  who  has  been  born  and  edu- 
cated in  a heterodox  society,  does  not 
adhere  to  it  from  any  perverseness  or 
obstinacy  of  will,  and  is  sincerely  desirous 
to  serve  God,  believing  what  he  thinks  to 
be  true,  and  doing  what  he  thinks  right, 
according  to  the  opportunities  within  his 
reach,  he  will  not  be  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  his  external  separation  from  the 
church.  He  became  by  baptism  (if  validly 
received*)  a member  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  and  he  belongs  to  its  soul  or 
spirit,  so  long  as  he  is  not  culpably  igno- 
rant of  the  true  faith.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  all  Catholic  divines.  “ There 
never  was  a greater  champion  of  the 
unity  of  faith,  and  a more  powerful 
adversary  of  wilful  and  obstinate  errors, 
than  St.  Augustine;  but  hear  what  he 
has  written  on  the  present  subject : ‘They 
are  not  to  be  ranked  with  heietics,  who, 
without  pertinacious  animosity,  maintain 
their  opinion,  though  false  and  mischiev- 
ous ; especially  if  they  did  not  broach  it 
themselves  with  bold  presumption,  but 
received  it  from  their  mistaken  and  de- 
luded parents,  and  if  they  seek  truth  with 
earnest  solicitude  and  a readiness  to  retract 
their  errors,  when  they  discover  them.’f 
We  find  the  same  doctrine  in  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  whose  words  are  as  follows : 
‘ What  is  said  of  none  being  saved  out 
the  true  church,  must  be  understood  of 
such  as  belong  not  to  it  either  in  fact  or 
desire  also  in  the  celebrated  divine, 
Bergier,  who  inculcates  it  throughout 
several  parts  of  his  works,  and  especially 
in  this  remarkable  passage:  ‘It  is  false 
that  we  say  to  any  one  you  witt  be  a repro- 
bate. To  do  so,  would  be  contrary  to 

* If  he  has  not  received  baptism,  his  case  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  negative  infidel. 

t Epist.  43  ad  Glorium  et  Eleusium. 

$ De  Eccl.  milit.  1,  iii,  c.  3. 


what  we  commonly  teach  about  the  dif- 
ferent sects  which  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  church.  First,  with  respect  to  dis- 
senters who  are  baptized,  and  who  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  persuaded 
that  all  who  with  sincerity  remain  in  their 
error;  who,  through  inculpable  ignorance, 
believe  themselves  to  be  in  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation;  who  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  Roman  church,  if  God  were 
pleased  to  make  known  to  them  that  she 
alone  is  the  true  church — we  are  per- 
suaded that  these  candid  and  upright  per- 
sons, from  the  disposition  of  their  hearts, 
are  children  of  the  Catholic  church.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  St  Augustine  and  of  all 
divines.’*  The  doctors  of  the  faculty  of 
Sorbonne,  in  their  theological  decisions 
against  the  sophisms  of  the  infidel  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  speak  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner. After  mentioning  both  the  baptized 
children  of  separate  societies,  and  the 
unknown  number  of  baptized  and  upright 
adults  to  whom  various  circumstances 
render  it  impossible  to  know  the  true 
church,  they  add : * Those  children  and 
sincere  persons  have  no  culpable  part 
in  the  schism  and  errors  of  their  so- 
ciety. They  are  excused,  by  invinci- 
ble ignorance,  from  the  guilt  attached  to 
bo tli,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  strangers  to  that  church  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation.’  Such  is  the 
universal  sentiment  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, to  many  of  whom  we  can  only 
refer  the  reader.^  Hence,  Bergier  has 
not  hesitated  to  remark  that,  “if  some 
less  enlightened  divines  have  expressed 

*Deisme  refute  par -lui-meme, lett.  ▼. 

t Determinalio  Facolt.  Paris,  in  censura  AEmil- 
prop.  32. 

t Bp.  Kcnrick,  Theolog.  dogm.  vol.  i,  pp.  314 
et  321.  Frayssinons,  Defence  du  Christian,  vol. 
iii,  maximes  de  l’Eglise  Catb.  rclativement  an 
faint  des  homines,  part  ii.  Card.  De  La  Luzerne, 
sur  les  Eglises  Catholique  et  protestautes,  vol.  i, 
c.  iv,  art.  3,  n.  24.  Nicole,  De  1* Unite  de 
l'Eglise,  1, 1,  c.  3.  Duvoisin,  Essai  ear  la  Tole- 
rance, part  i ; etc.  Tourncly,  De  Eccles.  tom.  1. 
Milner,  End  ofContr.  Baxter’s  Tenets,  approved 
by  Archb.  Marechal  and  Bp.  Kcnrick.  tiotber, 
Papist  Misrep.  and  Repres.  Lingard,  Catecbet. 
Instruc  : to  whom  we  may  also  add,  Liebermso, 
whose  theology  is  the  text-book  of  the  Props- 
sand  a,  Bailli,  Perrooe,  Boavier,  Abbe  Gaame, 
Hegnier,  dec. 
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themselves  differently  on  this  subject, 
their  opinion  proves  nothing.  Far  from 
reclaiming  sectarians  by  an  ultra  severity, 
they  only  set  them  more  against  the 
truth.”*  With  equal  reason  did  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Carroll,  subsequently  first  bishop  and 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,  contend  against 
the  false  imputations  of  the  apostate  priest 
Wharton,  that  “ being  a member  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  of  the  communion  of 
the  church , is  no  modern  distinction,  but  a 
doctrine  uniformly  taught  by  ancient  as 
well  as  later  divines.”!  Of  the  same  sen- 
timent was  the  first  bishop  of  Boston, 
afterwards  Card.  Cheverus,  who  believed 
that  “ numbers  of  Protestants  might  be  in 
that  state  of  good  faith,  or  invincible 
ignorance,  which  excuses  error  in  the 
sight  of  God.”t  These  prelates,  however, 
with  the  above-mentioned  divines,  never 
imagined  that  by  admitting  such  a dis- 
tinction they  detracted  in  the  least  from 
the  visible  character  of  the  church  : for, 
to  assert  that  some  persons  may  absolutely 
be  saved  by  belonging  only  to  the  soul  of 
the  true  church,  is  very  different  from 
asserting  the  idea  of  an  invisible  church. 
Their  sentiment  is  perfectly  consistent 
with,  nay,  it  even  supposes  that  eminent 
visibility  of  the  church,  which  her  centre 
of  unity,  her  hierarchy,  her  bishops,  her 
worship,  her  teaching,  and  the  millions 
of  her  children  throughout  the  world  so 
distinctly  proclaim. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  do  you  know 
that  a Protestant  can  be  in  this  state  of 
invincible  ignorance,  without  being  de 
facto  led  to  the  knowledge  and  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  true  church?  If  a 
question  like  this  had  any  weight  it  might 
be  fairly  met  by  another.  We  might 
ask,  how  do  you  know  the  contrary  ? Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  most  distin- 
guished divine  of  the  Catholic  church 
have  made  a distinction  without  a differ- 
ence, in  relation  to  the  matter  under  con- 

•Dict.  II-  Thro!,  art.  Erlite. 

fAddrr**  to  the  Roma a Catholic*.  k.e. 

£ Life  of  Card.  Cbercroi,  bv  the  Abbe  Haa*ood, 
who  remark*  that  the  utr a of  the  cardinal  oa  thi* 
point  wu  “ entirely  conformable  to  the  geacral 
teaching  of  Caihobc  iheologtaa*.”  P.  %• 

V ol.  VL— No.  6.  27 


sideration?  Do  we  not  know  that  the 
Almighty  occasionally  suspends  the  laws 
of  this  visible  world  in  favor  of  his  ser- 
vants ? Why  would  he  not  also,  in  some 
cases,  act  exceptionally  to  the  general 
laws  of  salvation,  in  behalf  of  his  elect? 
Do  we  not  likewise  hear  the  Son  of  God, 
in  the  New  Testament,  declaring  that 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  in  the  happy  dis- 
position to  embrace  the  truth,  had  it  been 
sufficiently  proclaimed  among  them? — 
wWo  to  thee,  Corozain : wo  to  thee, 
Bethsaida  : for  if  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  had 
been  wrought  the  mighty  works  that  have 
been  wrought  in  you,  they  would  havei. 
done  penance  long  ago,  sitting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.”* 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  a Protestant, 
although  not  culpable  precisely  on  account 
of  his  error,  may  be  in  that  error  on  account 
of  his  sin.  In  one  sense  this  observation  is 
true : but  in  another  it  is  theologically  in- 
correct A dissenter  may  be  in  culpable 
error  on  account  of  his  sin,  when  there  is 
such  a connection  between  this  sin  and 
his  ignorance  of  the  true  faith,  that  the 
latter  might  have  been  foreseen  in  the 
commission  of  the  former : but  where 
this  connection  does  not  exist,  his  igno- 
rance cannot  be  imputed  to  him  merely 
for  his  having  violated  the  divine  com- 
mandments, because  God  does  not  im- 
pute to  a man  as  a crime  a consequence 
which  he  could  not  foresee. 

But  will  a Protestant  be  saved  by  in- 
vincible ignorance,  or  by  being  in  incul- 
pable error?  Most  assuredly  noL  This 
ignorance  will  excuse  him,  indeed,  from 
his  error:  but,  if  he  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  do  not  repent  sincerely  and  effi- 
caciously of  his  transgressions  before  the 
anoment  of  death,  he  will  lose  his  soul,  in 
the  same  way  that  many  Catholics  will 
be  excluded  from  salvation,  who,  pos- 
sessing a knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  will 
not  have  lived  conformably  to  its  sublime 
and  holy  teachings. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  show  of 
reasoo,  that  in  presenting  this  doctrine  in 

* Lake  x,  U. 
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its  proper  light,  we  encourage  the  latitu- 
dinarian  spirit  of  the  age  or  lull  the  dis- 
senter in  the  quiet  belief  of  his  error:  for, 
if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  all 
Catholic  divines  have  most  egregiously 
betrayed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them. 
The  truth  is  betrayed,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  suffers,  whenever  we  advance 
a false  or  dangerous  proposition,  but  it 
would  be  a contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
that  any  such  effect  would  follow  from 
the  statement  of  sound  doctrine.  Hence, 
in  discussing  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  every  other  article  of 
faith,  we  are  bound  either  to  conform 
to  the  teaching  of  the  church,  or  wholly 
to  abstain  from  venturing  an  opinion. 
Nothing,  however,  is  to  be  feared  from  a 
correct  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  because 
in  doing  this  we  cannot  but  give  to  truth 
its  high  and  indisputable  claims : not  a 
particle  of  its  exclusiveness  is  yielded: 
for,  although  we  contend  that  God,  in 
his  justice,  will  condemn  no  man  for  his 
error,  when  inevitable  on  his  part,  yet 
we  hold  and  urge  that  Christ  established 
but  one  church,  and  that  every  one  is 
bound,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  soul,  to 
seek  it  with  all  due  earnestness.  Hence, 
far  from  encouraging  the  absurd  maxim, 
that  a man  may  be  saved  in  any  religion, 
provided  he  lead  a moral  life,  or  be  a good 
member  of  society,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  rightly  expounded,  reprobates  it 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  and  teaches 
that  a man  will  be  condemned  by  the 
Almighty  for  culpable  error  as  well  as  for 
wtifid  crime.  In  this  way  the  extremes  of 
laxity  and  rigorism  are  both  avoided,  as 
they  are  both  equally  to  be  feared. 

We  have  observed  that,  in  the  expla- 
nation and  discussion  of  Catholic  tenets, , 
an  enlightened  prudence  should  govern 
the  pen  of  the  writer.  As  he  aims  at 
conveying  a correct  idea  of  what  we  be- 
lieve, it  is  evident  that  wisdom  cannot 
approve  a mode  of  doing  it  which  would 
lead  to  misconception.  Moreover,  to 
state  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  such  a 
way  as  to  create  erroneous  impressions. 


and  thus  to  aggravate  prejudice  or  mis- 
lead the  uninformed,  implies  a want  of 
due  respect  for  the  sacred  deposite  of 
truth : it  is  an  abuse  of  that  which  is 
holy.  Hence,  in  the  primitive  days  of 
Christianity,  when  the  open  and  indis* 
criminate  exposition  of  the  faith  on  the 
subject  of  the  holy  eucharist  would  have 
irritated  the  public  mind  and  attracted  the 
sneers  of  the  impious,  the  doctrine  was 
carefully  held  under  the  veil  of  secrecy, 
and  revealed  only  to  those  who  were 
determined  to  be  members  of  the  church. 
In  the  observance  of  this  discipline,  the 
church  was  guided  by  that  enlightened 
caution  which  forbids  the  unnecessary 
use  of  what  is  good,  when  it  may  tend 
to  mischievous  consequences.  In  later 
times  the  immortal  Bossuet  furnished  a 
distinguished  example  of  the  same  pru- 
dential course.  Perceiving  the  false  views 
of  Catholicity  that  prevailed  among  the 
Calvinists,  and  the  bar  which  they  op- 
posed to  the  prospect  of  a reunion,  he 
determined  to  write  his  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  doing  so  to  exhibit 
only  what  the  church  believes  and  teaches 
on  the  controverted  questions,  carefully 
abstaining  from  all  points  that  were  not 
necessarily  to  be  admitted  ; for  he  was 
convinced  that  the  opposition  of  Protest- 
ant^ was  owing  much  more  to  the  preju- 
dices, arising  from  false  and  distorted 
views  of  our  doctrine,  than  to  any  other 
cause.  When  the  book  appeared,  it 
was  found  to  present  the  doctrines  of 
the  faith  in  so  reasonable  a light,  that  its 
adversaries  accused  the  author  of  having 
betrayed  his  church.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  when  Rome  would  see  the 
work,  she  would  soon  hurl  against  him 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  But,  much 
to  their  surprise,  the  sovereign  pontiff 
gave  his  formal  approbation  to  it,  in  two 
successive  briefs  which  he  addressed  to 
the  author;*  while  the  bishops  of  Italy, 
France,  and  other  countries,  compliment- 
ed him  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and 

* Bossaet,  Exposition  de  la  foi  Cath.  ton.  31, 
of  his  works,  p.  54.  edit,  in  12mo. 
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caused  the  work  to  be  translated  into  a 
variety  of  languages.  Such  was  the 
course  which  the  great  Bossuet  deemed 
it  wisdom  to  pursue,  and  which  has 
always  been  applauded  by  the  church. 

In  conformity  with  this  principle,  it 
appears  to  us  that,  in  books  which  are 
intended  for  the  explanation  and  defence 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  those  tenets  w hich  are 
chiefly  liable  to  misconstruction,  should, 
if  treated  at  all,  be  explained  fully  and 
perspicuously, according  to  the  sentiments 
of  our  approved  divines.  But  there  is 
no  subject  which  has  been  or  is  a greater 
source  of  misconstruction,  calumny  and 
abuse  against  the  Catholic  church,  and 
which  is  more  calculated,  if  misunder- 
stood, to  embitter  prejudice  and  to  close 
the  avenues  to  earnest  inquiry,  than  the 
maxim,  “ out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation.”  Hence  you  never  meet  with 
it  in  our  approved  controversial  or  doc- 
trinal works,  without  an  explanation. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Maryland,  in  a small  book, 
already  referred  to,  the  object  of  which 
Was  to  " treat  of  those  tenets  which  are 
the  most  odious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
dissent  from  us,”  has  placed  that  of 
exclusive  salvation  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  has  explained  it  in  accordance  with 
the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The 
zealous  Galiitzen,  whose  luminous  and 
indefatigable  pen  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  spread  of  religious  truth  in  the 
United  States,  in  alluding  to  the  same 
doctrine,  says : “ All  agree  that  out  of 
the  Catholic  church  there  is  no  ordinary 
potsibiHly  of  salvation.”*  Here  he  em- 
ploys the  word  ordinary , because  without 
it  his  language,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  been  misunderstood.  Such  is 
the  prudence  required  in  these  matters, 
not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
•ad  by  too  violently  shocking  the  pride  of 
tnan,  to  do  mischief  where  we  wish  to  do 
good,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  explain  the  doctrine  in  question  where 

* Letter  to  a Protestant  Friend  on  the  Holy 
Scripture,  p.  80. 


other  points  of  our  faith  are  merely  stated. 
Thus,  in  St.  Vincent’s  Manual,  a very 
comprehensive  and  excellent  prayer-book, 
“ containing  a selection  of  prayers  and 
devotional  exercises  for  the  use  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States  of 
America,”  and  published  “ with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  superiors,”  we  find,  on 
p.  29,  a succinct  but  able  exposition  of  our 
faith  on  this  subject,  while  the  other  arti- 
cles of  the  creed  are  simply  mentioned. 

It  is  true,  when  addressing  Catholics, 
out  of  their  connexion  with  Protestants, 
there  may  be  in  general  no  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  brief  language  of  the 
creed;  and  hence  Pius  IX,  in  his  late  en- 
cyclical letter  to  the  Catholic  prelates 
throughout  the  world,  urging  them  to 
guard  the  purity  of  the  faith  among  those 
who  profess  it,  simply  declares  the  tenet 
of  exclusive  salvation.  This  is  only  what 
we  may  expect  to  hear  from  the  pastors 
of  the  Catholic  church,  warning  her  chil- 
dren against  the  delusive  errors  of  the 
times,  or  rather  against  that  laxity  of 
morals  which  leads  to  a corruption  of 
the  faith.  But  where  we  address  Pro- 
testants, or  Catholics  who  mingle  with 
Protestants,  it  cannot  but  be  the  dictate 
of  wisdom  that  we  should  avoid  language 
which  might,  for  want  of  a sound  expo- 
sition of  its  real  meaning,  create  erroneous 
impressions,  and  thus  thwart  the  very 
object  we  have  in  view. 

Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  the  successful 
exponent  or  defender  of  truth,  that  his 
words  should  breathe  a spirit  of  kindness 
and  charity.  We  must  repeat  here,  what 
has  been  already  affirmed,  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  religious  discussion  or 
doctrinal  exposition,  is  to  do  good;  to 
convince  the  mind  and  persuade  the  heart. 
But  who  is  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  as  not  to 
acknowledge  that  these  ends  may  be  very 
easily  frustrated  by  blunt  and  harsh  ex- 
pressions? Dr.  Fletcher  has  very  judi- 
ciously observed  that  “ mildness  is  the  art 
by  which  God  designed  that  man  should 
instruct  ox  reform  man.”  Some  persons 
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seem  to  suppose  that  close  logic  and  crush- 
ing argument  are  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing people  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
But  in  regard  to  this  there  are  two  things 
deserving  of  special  consideration.  First, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  a man  discern 
the  conclusiveness  of  an  argument,  he 
must  see  the  truth  which  it  is  intended  to 
prove;  but  is  this  the  great  difficulty  with 
our  dissenting  Christians?  We  think  not; 
the  grand  point  is  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  hear  an  argument,  or  to  read  a defence 
of  our  doctrine.  When  they  have  been 
once  led  to  examine  the  subject  dispas- 
sionately, we  have  not  much  room  to  fear 
for  the  result  But  how  are  men  gene- 
rally induced  to  discuss  these  matters  se- 
riously ? Is  it  by  the  use  of  stern  reproach 
or  offensive  epithet?  Very  far  from  it; 
such  a course  only  tends  to  aggravate  the 
case  and  render  it  hopeless.  And  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  our  degenerate  nature.  Man 
has  a proud  and  rebellious  heart,  and  re- 
coils with  horror  from  all  imputations 
wounding  to  self-love.  His  first  impulse 
towards  those  who  oppose  or  reproach 
him,  is  to  view  them  as  enemies;  and 
hence  to  stigmatize  him  with  error  before 
we  have  paved  the  way  for  his  reception 
of  the  admonition,  is  only  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  How  do  many 
of  the  conversions  that  take  place  in  this 
country  originate,  under  the  grace  of  God? 
Are  they  not  traceable  to  some  casual 
meeting  of  a Catholic  clergyman,  or  friend, 
or  some  other  circumstance  of  this  na- 
ture, in  which,  amid  the  socialities  of 
life,  the  courtesy  and  kindness  extended 
to  the  Protestant  encourage  him  to  ask, 
perhaps  only  through  curiosity  at  first, 
tome  question  on  the  subject  of  religion  ? 
Does  not  one  question  lead  to  another, 
and  confidence  increasing  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  prejudice,  bring  the  individual 
insensibly  to  a mature  examination  of  re- 
ligion? We  venture  to  say  that  many 
more  sincere  inquiries  are  brought  about  in 
this  way  than  by  the  influence  of  severity. 
Again,  even  when  the  mind  is  secretly 


convinced,  how  many  barriers  arise  to 
prevent  the  avowal  of  it?  And  is  it  not 
just  as  necessary  to  persuade,  as  to  refute 
the  dissenting  Christian?  Of  what  avail 
is  the  knowledge  of  Catholicity  without 
the  profession  and  practice  of  it?  Cardi- 
nal du  Perron’s  comparison  between  him- 
self and  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  undertake 
the  discussion  of  religious  truth.  “ There 
is  no  sectarian,”  said  he,  “that  1 could 
not  convince  of  error,  but  it  will  require 
the  bishop  of  Geneva  to  convert  him.” 

W e infer  from  these  remarks  that  all  harsh 
and  offensive  epithets  ought  to  be  banished 
from  our  discussions  with  Protestants : 
that  controversy  should  assume  a tone  of 
gentleness  and  mildness,  avoiding  those 
dangerous  weapons  of  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
and  personality,  which  alienate  from  the 
truth  instead  of  attracting  within  its  bless- 
ed pale.  We  are  continually  charging 
Protestants  with  the  unfairness  of  resort- 
ing to  such  means  of  defence:  we  are 
perpetually  declaring  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  tone  of  Christian  controversy. 
Why  should  we  be  guilty  of  a practical 
contradiction,  and  consider  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  using  expedients  which  we  do  not 
permit  to  our  opponents?  Truth  does  not 
require  any  such  advocacy.  Let  the  Cath- 
olic faith  be  advanced  and  maintained  in 
all  its  purity  and  integrity,  and  with  all  the 
power  that  talent  and  learning  can  sup- 
ply; but  never  without  a proper  care  to 
blend  the  suaviitr  in  tnodo  with  the  fortiUr 
in  re.  In  doing  this  our  writers  will  only 
be  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  some  of 
the  brightest  examples  in  the  American 
Church,  to  whom  we  may  refer  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul:  “Remember  your 
prelates  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word 
of  God ; considering  well  the  end  of  their 
conversation,  imitate  their  faith.”*  In 
looking  back  upon  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  whose  “ memory 
is  in  benediction,”  and  “ whose  praise  is 
still  in  all  the  churches,”  how  many  dis- 
tinguished models  present  themselves  for 
* Heb.  xiii. 
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imitation!  Who  can  recall  the  Carrolls, 
the  Cheverus*,  the  Dubourgs,  the  Eng- 
lands,  without  associating  with  the  recol- 
lection the  charms  of  influential  modera- 
tion ? These  men  knew  how  to  conciliate 
the  most  powerful  defence  of  Catholicity 
with  a lone  of  gentleness  that  never  gave 
offence.  In  vain  would  we  look  into  their 
popular  writings  or  discourses,  for  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  heretic,*  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  When  they  addressed 
Protestants,  they  recognised  them  as  ‘‘sep- 
arated brethren ;”  in  speaking  of  writing  of 
them  they  used  the  same  laDguage;f  and 
we  may  never  fear  to  go  astray,  as  long  as 
we  adhere  to  the  path  that  has  been  traced 
by  such  enlightened  and  apostolic  men. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  particular 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  is  to  be 
said  of  every  other  point  that  can  be  a 
subject  of  discussion.  The  writers  of  our 
popular  books,  or  of  such  as  are  intended 
for  circulation  among  the  people,  should 
never  lose  sight  of  those  three  essential 
qualities  which  their  works  should  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  serve  a useful  end ; sound 
doctrine,  enlightened  prudence  and  a cha- 
ritable tone.  While  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions  must  be  productive  of 
good,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  may 
render  the  efforts  of  genius  and  learning 
abortive.  Another  excellent  effect  that 
this  method  would  produce,  would  be  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  tone  of  religious 
discussion.  Controversial  and  doctrinal 
books  are  studiously  avoided  by  many 
persons,  because  the  subject  appears  to 
them  only  in  an  odious  light;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting it  contributes  very  often  to  make 
it  so.  But  this  is  a false  state  of  things; 
for,  as  Dr.  Fletcher  very  judiciously  ob- 
serves, “ why  may  not  the  great  truths  of 

• “ A heretic  is  a baptized  Christian,  who 
maintains,  perrcrgely,  an  error  against  the  faith 
of  the  Catholic  church.” — Catechism . 

f Life  of  Carl.  Che  verus. — Dr.  England’s  dis- 
course on  the  Ursuline  order, — St.  Mary’s  Sem. 
and  Cath.  at  large  vindicated,  1811,  written  by 
Mr.  Dubourg,— Pastoral  Letter  of  the  1st  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Balt.  OcL  1828. 
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religion  be  treated  with  temperance  and 
candor?”  Why  should  a subject,  of  such 
vital  importance,  be  so  uninviting  and 
repulsive?  We  cannot  belter  conclude 
this  subject  than  with  the  following  excel- 
lent remarks  of  the  same  author:  “There 
is  a form  of  controversy  which  is  harsh, 
petulant  and  mischievous;  the  nurse  of 
prejudice,  and  the  parent  of  animosity. 
That  the  moderation  of  the  Catholic,  or 
the  liberality  of  the  Protestant,  should 
reprobate  this  kind  of  controversy,  I do 
not  wonder.  I abhor  it  equally  with 
them.  But  it  is  a very  mistaken  notion 
to  conceive,  that  controversy  is  essentially 
of  this  nature.  A controversial  work, 
when  dictated  by  the  love  of  truth,  and 
written,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  hand  of 
charily,  is  directly  the  reverse.  Its  very 
object  is  to  conciliate.  It  comes  to  unite 
the  divided;  and  to  show  that  divisions  are 
the  effect  of  misunderstanding,  interest, 
or  passion.  A controversial  work  comes 
to  implore  benevolence;  to  instruct  ig- 
norance; or  to  enlighten  prejudice.  It 
comes  to  persuade : and  as  albpersuasion 
should  be  calm,  moderate,  and  polite,  it 
ought,  necessarily,  to  be  free  from  all  the 
indelicacy  of  insult;  the  exacerbation  of 
reproach,  and  all  the  mean  artifices  of  in- 
sincerity. It  is  an  injury  to  the  mild  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  to  imagine  that  it  needs 
the  aid  of  passion ; or  the  help  of  petu- 
lance and  disingenuity.  These  are  the 
useful  subsidiaries  to  bad  causes.  Reli- 
gion should  be  defended  in  the  spirit  of 
religion ; by  the  arms  of  truth,  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  charity.  Religion  repro- 
bates even  the  zeal  that  is  not  charita- 
ble: she  desires  no  triumphs,  but  those 
which  meekness  can  obtain.  She  does 
not  permit  the  strayed  sheep  to  be  driven 
back  to  the  i'old  by  the  rudeness  of  com- 
pulsion; but  to  be  carried  there  in  the 
arms  of  pity  and  affection.  The  mischief 
of  controversy  is  not  in  controversy  itself; 
but  in  the  injurious  mode  of  treating  it ; not 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  in  the  in- 
temperance of  the  man  who  discusses  it.” 
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HYMN  TO  ST.  FRANCIS  REGIS. 


BY  CHAUU  J.  CANNON. 

For  the  U.  B.  C.  Magazine. 

O servant*  faithful  to  the  trust 
With  which  thy  Lord  did  honor  thee. 

That  to  thy  brethren  of  the  dust 

Thou  might’st  a bright  exemplar  be. 

Lift  up  thy  voice  in  prayer  for  me 
That  I,  at  least  in  part,  may  win 
Thy  patience  and  humility. 

Thy  love  of  God  and  hate  of  sin. 

How  meekly  toil  and  pain  and  want. 
Submissive  to  thy  Master’s  will, 

The  cruel  wrong  and  bitter  taunt 
Thou  didst  endure,  with  many  an  ill. 
While  love  of  God  thy  heart  did  fill. 

With  hate  of  sin  and  strength  to  brave 
The  storms  that  ravaged  plain  and  hill, 

The  wanderer  from  Christ’s  fold  to  save. 

And  that  same  love  did  thee  inspire 
To  tempt  the  dark  and  treacherous  sea. 
That  in  his  wilds  the  savage  dire 

Thou  might’st  from  sin  and  death  set  free. 
Then  pray,  O Holy  Saint ! for  me. 

That  of  the  fire  which  burned  in  thine. 
One  single  spark  may  granted  be 
To  this  cold,  worldly  heart  of  mine. 

And  pray  that  I may  grace  receive 
To  follow  thy  example  high— 

Which  taught  the  dying  how  to  live, 

And  taught  the  living  how  to  die — 

That,  when  we  meet  beyond  the  sky, 

My  voice  with  thine  this  song  shall  raise, 
“ All  glory  be  to  God  on  high  ! 

The  merit  His,  and  His  the  praise !” 
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THE  IRISH  CHURCH  ALWAYS  ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  tor  this  Magazine. 


CONTINUED  FROM  T.  907. 


HE  arguments  already  ad- 
duced should  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  silence  our  ad- 
versaries, as  they  prove 
directly  that  the  Irish 
church  was  from  its  origin 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  But 
we  will  comfirm  this  reasoning  by  show- 
ing that  the  Irish  church  was  united  with 
other  churches  which  were  subject  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.  This  argument,  though 
indirect,  is  the  more  conclusive  in  estab- 
lishing the  vast  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  Ireland  and 
those  which  have  been  defended  by  Usher. 

It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Patrick,  literature  was  success- 
fully and  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland. 
When  science  and  letters  were  banished 
the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  wars 
which  attended  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  invasions  of  barbarous  tribes, 
and  the  other  convulsions  that  agitated 
society,  they  found  a secure  asylum  in 
that  remote  island,  which  was  protected  by 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  isolated  from 
the  causes  of  social  perturbation.  At  that 
period,  many  celebrated  schools  were 
formed ; as  those  of  Armagh,  Bangor,* 
Lismore,  Durrow,  &c.,  which  were  fre- 
quented by  immense  numbers,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  Ireland,  but  also  from 
England  and  the  continent.  Bede  men- 
tions a French  bishop,  named  Gilbert,  who 

» St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  says 
that  Bangor  was  “ truly  a holy  place , and  fruitful 
in  saints.  . . . Ireland  and  Scotland  were  filled 

with  its  offspring and  the  multitudes  of 

saints  whom  it  formed  were  diffused  over  other 
nations.*'  Alcuin,  ad  fratre*  in  Hibern.  says : "I 
am  truly  delighted  to  hear  that  Ireland,  that  il- 
Jnstrious  island,  possesses  at  this  day  so  many 
men  who  bleu  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
roclaim  his  truth  and  follow  his  heavenly  wis- 
om.  Formerly  the  most  learned  masters  came 
from  Ireland  to  Britain,  Oaul,  and  Italy,  and  did 
much  good  among  the  churches  of  Christ." 


in  communion 


assisted  at  the  conference  of  Whitby,  and 
“ had  lived  a considerable  time  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures,”* and,  speaking  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  says,  that  many  of  the  nobility 
and  common  people  went  to  Ireland  with 
a view  to  cultivate  sacred  studies,  or  a 
more  holy  life,  and  were  gratuitously  pro- 
vided with  books  and  instruction,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  met  with  a most 
hospitable  entertainment.f  From  the  con- 
temporary monuments  which  have  reached 
us,  we  gather  that  the  learned  languages, 
with  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and  the- 
ology, were  most  assiduously  cultivated 
in  those  schools.  Many  of  these  literary 
treasures,  that  had  been  lying  for  so  many 
ages  buried  in  the  dust  of  libraries,  are  be- 
ginning to  appear  by  the  labors  of  different 
societies.  Several  had  already  been  given 
to  the  public,  in  two  precious  collections 
of  ancient  writers,  by  Cardinal  Mai, 
whose  labors,  in  doing  honor  to  himself, 
shed  a new  lustre  upon  the  Roman  pur- 
ple. These  institutions,  however,  al- 
though devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
sciences,  were  not,  like  so  many  other 
public  schools  in  after  times,  the  foci  of 
dissipation,  licentiousness,  and  irreligion ; 
but,  under  the  direction  of  the  monks  and 
pther  professors,  they  were  real  nurseries 
of  saints.  Here  were  kept  up  that  zeal 
and  devotion  which  gave  so  many  apostles 
to  almost  all  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  quite  enough  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  some  of  those  men  who 
have  deserved  so  well  of  religion,  to  decide 
whether  they  ever  dreamed  of  emancipa- 
ting themselves  from  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see.  If  their  doctrine  on  this  point 
was  orthodox,  if  the  churches  founded  by 
them  were  subject  to  the  apostolic  see,  it 


• Eccl.  Hiat.  b.  iii,  eh.  vii.  f lb.  ch.  xxvii. 
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is  plain  that  this  must  have  been  the  faith 
which  they  had  learned  in  their  native 
country.  To  give  then  some  little  insight 
into  the  labors  of  the  Irish  missionaries, 
we  will  state  that  a Columba,  an  Aidan, 
a Colman,  a Finan,  and  others,  who  are 
mentioned  by  Bede,  were  the  apostles  of 
Northumbria  and  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  were  so  successful  in  their 
preaching,  that  Palmer,  the  English  Pro- 
testant historian,  does  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute the  conversion  of  that  kingdom 
mainly  to  their  apostolic  labors.  We  shall 
say  nothing  of  Coluraban,  who,  for  his 
extraordinary  virtue,  is  compared  by  Bar- 
onius  to  Elias,  nor  of  Gallus,  Eustasius, 
and  others  who  illustrated  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives.  Who  will  say  that  these  distin- 
guished men  did  not  introduce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  papal  supremacy  into  the 
countries  which  they  evangelized,  and 
the  monasteries  which  they  founded, 
when  this  doctrine  has  always  been 
professed  there ! There  is  scarcely  a 
province  in  France  that  does  not  vene- 
rate the  memory  of  some  Irish  saint,  who 
flourished  there  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries,  when,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  bishop  of  Rome  exercised  the 
most  plenary  power  in  that  kingdom. 
Piccard y still  recalls  the  memory  of  two 
holy  priests,  Caidocus  and  Fricore,  who 
preached  there  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  founded  the  monastery  of  Centula  in 
Ponthieu.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Engilbertu9,  abbot  of  the  house,  repaired 
the  cemetery,  and  placed  on  it  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  letters  of  gold,  which  begins  with 
these  words : 

Mole  sub  hac  tegitur  Caidocus  jure  sacerdos 

Scotia  quern  gcnuit,  Gallica  terra  tegit.* 

At  Meaux,  SS.  Kilian  and  Fiaker  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people, 
and  down  to  the  French  revolution  their 
relics  were  continually  visited  by  a con- 
course of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 
France.  Besancon  venerates  her  St.  Dei- 
cola,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Lu- 
tra,  and  died  there  in  625.  About  the 


same  time,  St  Fursey,  of  Ireland,  where 
he  had  been  eminent  for  his  virtues,  went 
to  England,  and  afterwards,  having  under- 
taken a journey  to  the  tombs  of  the  apos-  * 
ties,  was  detained  in  France  by  Clovil 
II,  and  established  the  famous  monastery 
of  Lagny  near  Paris,  where,  according  to 
Mabillon,  he  died  in  644.  At  that  period 
also,  his  two  brothers,  Foilan  and  Ultan 
having  been  invited  by  St.  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Pepin  of  London,  who  was 
majordomo  of  Clothaire  II,  repaired  to 
Nivelle  in  Brabant,  to  teach  psalmody  and 
the  sacred  ceremonies  to  a religious  house 
which  she  had  there  established.  These 
two  missionaries  subsequently  erected  the 
monastery  of  Fosse  near  Nivelle.  The 
Bollandists  (8th  of  May)  mention  Sl 
Wiro,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  is  venerated 
in  Belgium.  The  ancient  author,  of  his 
life  tells  us,  that  he  had  been  consecrated 
bishop  at  Rome,  adding,  “ it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
(Hibernia),  first,  to  elect  a pastor,  and  then 
to  send  him  to  Rome  for  consecration:” 
words  that  indicate  a very  close  com- 
munion with  the  holy  see.  The  names  of 
other  apostolic  men  from  Ireland,  who 
preached  in  France  and  Belgium  in  the 
seventh,  and  following  ages,  may  be  found 
in  the  Bollandists , in  MabiUon's  history  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  acts  of  the  Ben- 
edictine saints,  and  in  Veruho's  disserta- 
tion “de  propagatione  fidei  in  Bolgio,”  &c. 

But  many  other  countries,  besides 
France  and  Belgium,  are  indebted  to  Ire- 
land for  the  signal  blessings  of  Christiani- 
ty. St.  Willibrod,  who  was  educated  in 
Ireland,  was  the  apostle  of  Frieseland.  He 
was  accompanied  by  eleven  other  priests, 
selected  from  the  Irish  monasteries  by  St. 
Egbert,  who  was  the  first  to  propose  and 
encourage  this  perilous  mission.  Bede 
mentions  two  other  missionaries  from  Ire- 
land at  the  same  period,  who  preached  in 
ancient  Saxony,  where  they  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  In  the  mean  time, 
other  laborers  were  stretching  to  the  re- 
motest regions.  St.  Kilian  and  his  com- 
panions suffered  death  for  the  faith  in 
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Franconia.  Before  entering  upon  their 
mission,  they  went  to  Rome,  and  received 
from  the  pope  authority  and  power  to 
preach  the  Gospel.*  About  the  same  time, 
Carinthia  and  the  adjoining  countries  were 
evangelized  by  St.  Virgil  and  his  com- 
panions from  Ireland.  He  founded  the 
ehurch  of  Salzburg,  and  extended  his 
apostolic  labors  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Hungary. 

While  these  holy  men  were  engaged  in 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  Christ’s  spir- 
itual kingdom,  others  of  their  countrymen 
Were  presiding  over  churches  that  had 
already  received  the  faith.  Among  the 
bishops  of  Lucca,  we  find  a Frigidian, 
Tarentum  has  its  Cataldus,  Fiesole  its  St. 
Donatus.  In  the  epitaph  of  the  last  men- 
tioned are  these  words : 

Gratuita  discipolis  dictatam  acripta  libellis 

Schemata  metro  rum,  dicta  beata  senum ; 

which  show  that  he  taught  theology  and 
belles-lettres,  and  thus  contributed  to 
maintain  these  studies  in  Italy.  Cotem- 
porary  with  Donatus  was  the  learned 
Pungall,  who  wrote  several  works,  the 


most  celebrated  of  which  is  against  Clau- 
dius, the  bishop  of  Turin,  who  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Iconoclast  errors.  This 
work  has  elicited  a high  encomium  from 
Muratori,  who,  in  his  Jlnnali  d’ Italia,  (An. 
781),  gives  a sketch  of  other  services 
which  the  Irish  have  rendered  to  literature 
in  France  and  Italy,  during  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries.  He  relates  a fact,  after  an 
ancient  monk  of  St.  Gall,  relative  to 
Clement  and  Albin,  who  were  both  Irish 
monks,  and  who  were  employed  by  Char- 
lemagne, the  one  in  France,  and  the  other 
at  Pavia,  to  teach  belles-lettres,  and  to  re- 
vive the  languishing  studies  of  the  times. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  fol- 
lows plainly  that  the  Irish  church  was  in 
the  closest  relations  with  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Catholic  church  in  Europe, 
and  mpreover  that  the  faith  professed  by 
the  latter  was  also  held  by  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, whence  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  as  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  churches  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  like- 
wise recognised  by  the  church  in  Ireland. 


OUR  MARTYRS,  No.  VII. 

CAPTIVITT  OF  FATHER  JOSEPH  POHCET,  8.  J.,  1653.* 
For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 


ATHER  PONCET  was, 
for  some  years,  employed 
on  the  mission  of  Canada. 

In  1642-3  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Quebec  among 
the  Algonquins,  who  set- 
tled near  that  city,  and  his  labors  were 
rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  many ; 
among  the  rest,  the  miraculous  conver- 
sion of  a chief  who  had  been  deaf  to  all 
teaching.  His  labors  too  were  directed 

• Authorities  — Charlevoix  i,  p.  314,  253; 
Creoxioa  672;  Relation  1642-3,  p.  180;  ibid. 
1066-6,  p.  74;  ibid.  1652*3,  p.  48. 


to  the  settlers,  and  there  was  none  more 
beloved  than  F.  Poncet  on  the  mission. 

When  intercourse  with  the  Huron 
country  was  opened  in  1645,  he  was  sent, 
with  F.  Bessini,  to  that  mission.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  mission  there,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  station  at  Quebec,  and 
was  here  actively  engaged  in  the  summer 
of  1653. 

The  Iroquois  were  at  this  time  spread- 
ing death  in  every  direction  : equal  before 
to  any  of  their  red  countrymen,  they  had 
now  become,  by  their  skill  in  the  use  of 
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fire-arms,  furnished  them  by  the  Dutch, a 
source  of  terror  to  the  French.  Silleri 
was  taken,  the  governor  of  Three  Rivera 
slain,  and  war  parties  hovered  around 
Q,uebec. 

The  terror  of  the  settlers  was  extreme ; 
men  dared  not  go  out  to  hunt  or  to  fish; 
nor  even  to  reap  the  harvests  already 
ripened  that  awaited  the  sickle  in  their 
own  fields. 

A poor  widow,  fearing  death  by  starva- 
tion in  the  winter  if  her  little  crop  was  not 
gathered  in,  vainly  endeavored  to  procure 
men  to  do  it;  she  at  last  applied  to  F. 
Poncet  to  assist  her.  His  charity  at  once 
induced  him  to  aid  her,  and,  while  bent 
on  this  work  of  charity,  and  persuading 
some  of  the  neighbors  to  assist  the  widow, 
the  Iroquois  appeared  and  attacked  them. 
The  alarm  caused  by  the  small  body  of 
invaders  enabled  them  to  kill  several,  and 
this  parly  carried  off  F.  Poncet  and  an- 
other, on  the  2lst  of  August,  1652.  When 
it  was  known  that  he  had  been  taken,  a 
company  of  forty  Frenchmen  and  many 
Indians  set  out  to  rescue  him,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  On  the  way,  they  found, 
drawn  on  the  bark  of  a tree,  two  heads, 
and  underneath  the  names  of  F.  Poncet 
and  Mathurin,  his  fellow  prisoner.  In 
the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  was  a 
book  in  which  F.  Poncet  had  written 
these  words  : “ Six  Hurons,  naturalized 
Iroquois,  and  four  Mohawks  are  carrying 
us  off,  but  have  yet  done  us  no  harm.” 
If  he  was  spared  till  then,  his  words 
did  not  apply  a few  days  later;  he  trod 
the  path  of  Goupil,  of  Jogues,  and  of 
his  old  comrade  Bressani.  The  party  who 
set  out  to  rescue  him, encouraged  by  this, 
proceeded  on  the  trail,  but  when  they 
came  to  Three  Rivers,  they  found  that 
place  so  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  that, 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  their  country- 
men, they  remained  to  assist  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Mohawk  party  were 
pressing  on  towards  their  canton  with 
their  two  prisoners.  They  were  as  usual 
stripped  and  beaten.  F.  Poncet  regretted 
above  all  the  loss  of  a reliquary,  which 


an  Indian  put  around  his  own  neck.  The 
Indian  soon  lost  the  relics  in  the  woods, 
but  F.  Poncet,  to  his  great  joy,  picked  up 
a paper,  which  had  enclosed  them,  on 
which  he  had  written,  with  his  own  blood 
while  in  Huronia,  the  names  of  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 
who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
faith  in  America,  with  a short  prayer,  in 
which,  says  he,  “ I asked  of  our  Lord  a 
violent  death  in  his  service,  and  the  grace 
to  shed  my  blood  for  him.’9  Keeping  this 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  sentence 
of  his  death  always  before  his  eyes  written 
in  his  own  blood. 

A few  articles  were  left  him ; his  bre- 
viary, which  contained  a picture  of  our 
Lord  bearing  the  cross,  with  one  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  and  another  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, was  a great  consolation  to  him ; but 
a short  time  after,  fearing  lest  they  should 
be  dishonored  by  the  savages,  he  hid  the 
book ; retaining  only  a little  crown  of  our 
Lord,  which  he  was  able  to  conceal  so 
effectually  as  to  escape  all  observation. 

As  was  usual  in  such  cases,  he  was  left 
without  food  for  long  periods,  and  then  a 
scanty  fare  doled  out  to  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  swim  over  the  rivers  in  their 
way.  When  they  reached  the  Mohawk, 
he  saw  some  forty  or  fifty  men  on  the  op- 
posite brink,  armed  with  clubs,  awaiting 
the  moment  they  should  reach  the  shore. 
While  swimming  across,  he  heard  the 
confession  of  his  comrade  Mathurin,  and 
prepared  him  for  death.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  side  he  was  scarce 
able  to  move,  so  ill  was  he  from  the  ex- 
posure to  the  wet ; but  there  was  no  pity 
for  him;  he  was  forced  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, and  to  dance  and  sing,  all  which  be 
patiently  performed,  chanting  in  his  tor- 
ments the  litany  of  our  Lady,  the  Veni 
Creator,  and  a prayer  to  his  heavenly 
patrons  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Michael. 

In  the  first  village,  he  was  made  to 
mount  the  scaffold.  This  was  a sort  of 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  raised 
about  five  feet  high,  on  which,  as  on  a 
pillory,  all  prisoners  were  exposed  who 
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were  brought  into  the  country.  Here  he 
recovered  his  courage  aud  his  serenity  in  a 
manner  surprising  to  himself.  A man, 
armed  with  a knife,  came  to  the  scaffold  ; 
the  father  prayed  to  his  good  angel  not  to 
let  him  cut  off  his  fingers  ; his  prayer  was 
heard,  the  man  desisted,  and  weut  away. 
F.  Poncet  had  been  again  stripped  on 
reaching  the  village,  and  had  nothing  on 
but  an  old  ragged  blue  overcoat,  and,  as 
it  began  to  rain,  he  was  taken  lo  a hut 
Here  he  was  compelled  by  his  tormentors 
to  sing ; from  this  hut,  he  was  taken  in  the 
evening  to  the  cabin  of  his  captor,  where 
the  sachems  were  in  council  determining 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  During  their 
deliberation  a woman  came  up  and  of- 
fered a string  of  beads  for  permission  to 
cut  off  one  of  F.  Poncet’s  fingers.  Per- 
mission was  given,  and  an  Indian,  the 
same  wretch  whom  he  had  before  seen, 
came  up  and  took  hold  of  his  right  hand. 
Father  Poncet,  who  had  had  a presenti- 
ment that  his  life  would  be  spared,  offered 
up  an  earnest  prayer  that  his  right  hand 
might  not  be  mutilated.  His  prayer  was 
again  heard;  the  Indian  suddenly  dropped 
that  hand,  and  seizing  the  left,  caused  a 
child  to  cutoff  the  first  finger.  While  the 
operation  was  performing,  the  good  father 
sang  the  “ Vexilla  Regis,”  repeating  two 
or  three  times, 

“ Impleta  stint  quae  concinit 

David  fideli  carmine 

Dicens  in  nationibus 

Regnavit  a ligno  Deus.” 

They  put  the  beads  around  his  neck  and 
finger,  and  burning  the  wound,  left  him 
endeavoring  in  vain  to  stay  the  blood  with 
some  leaves. 

For  three  days  and  two  nights  they 
were  handed  over  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  to  torment,  and,  after  experiencing 
all  the  pain  and  burning  and  torture  the 
young  savages  could  inflict,  they  were 
hung  up  in  chains,  which  did  not  permit 
their  feet  to  touch  the  ground.  After  en- 
during this  for  a considerable  time,  they 
were  relieved  and  let  down  by  a charita- 
ble old  man. 


That  same  day  the  council  determined 
to  burn  Mathurin,  and  to  give'F.  Poncet 
to  an  old  woman,  whose  brother  had  been 
killed  or  made  prisoner  in  the  war,  leav- 
ing to  her  determination  his  life  or  death. 
He  was  given  to  her,  and  she  determined 
to  keep  him  as  a slave.  This  was  on  the 
8th  of  September,  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lady,  and  Mathurin  was  taken  that  same 
day  to  another  village,  and  burnt  on 
Monday,  September  9th. 

F.  Poncet  was  now  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  his  finger  was  dressed. 

Three  days  after,  a Mohawk  came 
from  Three  Rivers  to  say  that  peace  was 
on  the  point  of  being  made,  but  that  Onon- 
tio*  demanded,  in  the  first  place,  the 
liberation  and  restoration  of  F.  Poncet, 
and  held  some  mohawk  sachems  as  host- 
ages for  his  safety.  This  completely 
changed  the  face  of  affairs ; they  now  ap- 
plied remedies  to  his  hand  and  other 
wounds,  and  a party  was  sent  with  him  to 
Albany  to  have  clothes  made  for  him,  as 
according  to  their  custom  he  had  been 
stripped,  and  the  clothes  he  at  first  had,  had 
been  torn  up  long  before  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  or  fashion  of  his  captors, 
in  decorating  their  own  persons.  He 
reached  Albany  on  the  20th,  and,  as  the 
chief  who  accompanied  him  was  the  bearer 
of  a letter  from  Lauzun  to  the  Dutch  com- 
mander, recommending  Poncet  to  his  kind 
treatment,  he  waited  on  him  immediately 
on  his  arrival.  He  was  coldly  treated  by 
him,  and  that  officer  did  not  even  offer 
him  a night’s  lodging.  He  was,  how- 
ever, well  received  by  the  Dutch  people, 
and  by  a Frenchman  and  a Scotch  woman 
whom  he  found  here.  The  Frenchman 
did  all  he  could  for  him,  and  a Flemish 
merchant  would  have  gone  around  to 
solicit  aid  for  him,  but  the  father  would 
not  consent.  He  took  only  a cloak,  shoes, 
stockings,  and  a blanket.  While  waiting 

* Or  Yonondeo,  the  French  governor,  it  is  a 
translation  of  Montmagny  (great  mountain), long 
viceroy  of  Canada.  The  name  was  applied  by 
them  to  all  French  governors,  as  Yan  Curler's 
name,  Corlear,  was  to  the  Dutch  and  English 
governors. 
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for  the  clothes,  he  heard  the  confessions  of 
two  Catholics,  one  a merchant  of  Brus- 
sels, the  other  a Canadian  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Indians,  and  now  acted 
as  interpreter. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Mohawk  castle, 
his  entry  was  a kind  of  triumph,  so  fickle 
were  the  savages.  His  breviary  was  re- 
stored to  him,  for  it  seems  they  got  pos- 
session of  it ; and,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
he  set  out  for  Quebec  with  an  envoy  of 
the  Mohawks,  who  bore  presents  for  the 
governor  and  the  superior.  As  the  chief 
deemed  a voyage  by  the  lake  hazardous, 
on  account  of  the  storms  which  prevailed, 
they  took  the  overland  route,  tedious  and 
full  of  difficulty  and  peril.  But  his  dan- 
gers were  not  over;  they  had  advanced 
on  their  journey  for  two  days,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  an  express  sent  to  the 
deputy  to  warn  him  against  danger,  and 
to  tell  him  that  the  French  had  put  all  the 
hostages  in  chains,  and  had  put  some  to 
death.  This  report  was  false,  but  had 
been  spread  by  some  chief  who  disliked 
the  peace,  and  hoped  to  embroil  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  new  hostilities.  The 
deputy  at  first  was  inclined  to  give  credit 
to  the  tale,  but  as  Father  Poncet  assured 

+ A clue  to  the  changed  manner  of  the  Dutch 
officers  may  be  found  in  a foot  stated  to  the  writer 
by  Mr.  O ’Callaghan.  tie  says  that  soon  after 
Stuyvesant  became  governor,  the  West  India 
Company  sent  out  orders  not  to  ransom  any  more 
Frenchmen,  as  the  money  already  advanced  had 
never  been  repaid.  This  must  have  been  for  others 
than  Jogues  and  Bressani,  who  certainly  repaid. 


him  that  it  must  be  unfounded,  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  on  the  assurance  of  the 
father  that  no  harm  should  in  any  event 
befall  him. 

Alter  a narrow  escape  at  the  fails  of 
St.  Louis,  where  his  canoe  upset,  he 
reached  Montreal  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  being  here  detained  some  days,  ar- 
rived at  Quebec  on  the  5th  of  November, 
to  the  great,  we  may  say,  unbounded  joy 
of  the  idhabitants,  who  had  not  ceased 
to  offer  up  daily,  during  his  captivity, 
prayers  and  masses  for  his  deliverance. 

He  wrote  a narrative  of  his  captivity 
by  the  command  of  his  superior.  This, 
as  well  as  a year’s  “ Relation,”  were  in 
a French  ship  when  she  was  taken,  and 
while  in  the  bands  of  the  English  were 
much  mutilated,  but  were  afterwards  re- 
covered and  sent  back  to  Canada.  The 
preceding  account  is  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  fragments  of  it  which  es- 
caped. 

He  closes  in  a tone  of  exultation,  with 
the  following  words : “ I was  but  a month 
in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  I entered 
it  on  the  fourth  of  September,  and  left  it  on 
the  third  of  October,  and  in  that  short 
time,  I have  been  among  the  Dutch,  I 
have  seen  Fort  Orange,  I have  three  times 
traversed  the  four  towns  of  the  Mohawks; 

I was  taken  there  by  water  by  the  Iro- 
quois (Sorel)  River  and  Lake  Champlain, 
and  was  brought  back  by  the  rugged  path 
overland.”  J.  D.  S.  N 
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OB,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COURT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  OR  THE  OCCA8IOR  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COURT  EDUARDO 
DEMORR1  DI  CASTEL  MAGRO. 

Thmalated  from  the  Italian,  for  thi«  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  I. 

From  the  Father  to  his  Daughter . 

SEEMS  but  a day, 
beloved  Julia,  since 
your  first  cry  broke 
upon  my  ear;  and  lo! 
you  are  now  a bride. 
The  precious  charge 
which  God  entrusted  to  my  care  is  trans- 
ferred to  another,  on  whom  the  duty  of 
cultivating  your  heart,  and  ministering  to 
your  happiness,  will  henceforth  devolve. 
Great  is  the  joy  of  my  bosom  on  this  day ; 
for  he  whose  spouse  you  have  become  is 
a youth  whose  character  forbids  any  in- 
quietude, any  apprehension  of  the  future. 
And  yet  I cannot  but  experience  a senti- 
ment of  melancholy  in  parting  for  the  pre- 
sent with  you.  But  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Were  not  you  my  first  joy? 
Through  you  your  father  and  mother  first 
began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  parental  love, 
and  the  memory  of  you,  floweret  of  the 
spring  of  life,  mingles  this  moment  of 
separation  with  feelings  of  sorrowful  re- 
gret. Still  my  joy  exceeds  my  grief,  nay, 
even  dispels  it  altogether,  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  your  future  felicity — felicity  which 
depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  your- 
self—-if  you  will  not  forgetthe  instructions 
which  you  have  received  in  your  sacred 
retirement,  where,  for  so  many  years, 
your  heart  has  been  formed  to  virtue  by 
the  example  of  your  mother,  a true  model 
of  mothers  and  wives. 

It  is  to  animate  you  to  pursue  the  only 
way  that  leads  to  real  happiness  that  this 
• Copy- right  •ecured. 
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series  of  letters  is  addressed  to  you,  in- 
tended to  show  how  you  are  to  proceed  in 
the  new  state  of  life  to  which  heaven  has 
called  you.  Let  others  compliment  you 
with  hymns  and  songs,  and  celebrate  in 
verse  the  nuptial  festivity.  For  my  part, 
I do  not  regard  you  as  created  for  this 
world,  except  that  you  may  prepare  your- 
self in  it  for  the  sublime  reward  which 
was  promised  you  when  washed  in  the 
waters  of  baptism.  You  may,  indeed,  ap- 
plaud the  beautiful  strains  of  the  muse, 
but  do  not  fix  your  heart  on  the  prophecies 
of  poets,  or  rely  upon  their  beautiful  au- 
guries, which  are  like  flowers  that  blos- 
som in  the  spring,  but  wither  in  the  au- 
tumn. Rather  let  your  thoughts  rest 
upon  those  imperishable  maxims  of  truth, 
which  nothing  can  shake  or  destroy,  and 
which  survive,  in  their  primeval  integrity, 
all  the  changes  and  ruins  of  years.  Look 
not  upon  your  union  as  an  ordinary  act 
of  life,  which  so  many  maidens  view  as  a 
thing  of  indifference;  but  view  it  as  a 
solemn  act  of  your  vocation,  and  as  a 
means  which  God  bestows  of  arriving  at 
eternal  happiness. 


Oh,  J ulia ! my  first  bom  offspring ! child 
of  my  tenderest  love!  think  how  brief  is 
life,  which  now  smiles  so  sweetly  on  you ; 
how  frail  the  flower  of  youth— how  vain 
the  scene  around  you!  One  thing  alone 
is  worthy  of  your  esteem— one  thing  alone 
will  fade  not— virtue  ! Beauty  is  short- 
lived ; the  grace  of  person  fallacious;  but 
virtue  gives  perfection  lo  woman,  and  that 
for  ever. 

The  world  will  seek  to  deceive  and  lead 
astray  your  tender  heart  It  will  spread 
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before  your  eyes  the  gorgeous  festival, 
and  present  to  your  lips  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment; it  will  speak  to  you  of  its  joys,  as 
though  they  were  real,  and  were  never  to 
have  an  end.  It  will  deride  the  severe 
principles  in  which  you  have  been  edu- 
cated, the  counsels  which  have  been  in- 
culcated, and  the  horror  with  which  you 
have  been  inspired  of  any  thing  not  con- 
formable to  the  strictest  sense  of  Christian 
morality.  But  heed  it  not ; close  your 
ears  to  its  flattering  language,  as  the  de- 
ceitful song  of  the  syren  ; stand  firm  to  the 
principles  which  were  dictated  with  quite 
another  spirit,  and  for  a very  different 
end.  The  world  desires  to  make  you  its 
own,  not  indeed  for  your  good,  but  as 
another  of  its  trophies ; to  have  another 
ornament  at  its  feasts,  another  victim  of 
its  false  flattery,  another  example  to  place 
before  incautious  wives,  whom  it  will  long 
to  deceive  like  yourself. 

Who  could  enjoy  more  than  your 
father  the  triumphs  of  this  glorious  day, 
and  the  great  scene  that  now  opens  before 
your  eyes,  to  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  kept  a stranger,  did  he  not  know, 
that  all  these  rejoicings,  these  congratula- 
tions, these  compliments,  are  but  a dream, 
an  illusion?  Yes,  God  would  condemn 
me,  and  I should  offer  violence  to  my 
heart,  were  I,  at  this  solemn  moment,  not 
to  point  out,  with  candor  and  parental 
solicitude,  the  way  in  which  you  should 
always  walk,  and  which  alone  is  worthy 
of  a Christian  lady.  You  are  a gem,  a 
treasure  confided  to  my  care  by  heaven  for 
a definite  time  ; but  now,  at  the  moment 
when  you  cease  to  be  entirely  mine,  I de- 
sire to  impress  upon  your  mind  all  those 
sentiments  which  Rachel  breathed  into 
her  daughter’s  heart  when  she  became 
his  spouse  who,  for  having  feared  God, 
was  worthy  to  be  her  consort.  Hearken, 
then,  to  these  few  words  ; sacred  are  the 
words  which  the  father  utters  to  his 
daughter ; and  she  will  be  blessed  by  God 
if  she  but  hearken  to  them. 

Your  first  duty,  then,  is  to  love  the 
husband  whom  God  has  given  you,  and 


who  is  to  be  yours,  as  you  are  to  be  his, 
in  an  indissoluble  bond,  even  unto  death. 
For  him  you  leave  your  parents,  your  sis- 
ters, and  your  brother.  For  him  you  bid 
adieu  to  the  house  in  which  you  were 
ushered  into  the  light  of  day.  For  him 
you  should  be  prepared  to  abandon  every 
thing — every  thing  but  God.  To  him 
must  God  alone  be  preferred.  By  respect- 
ing the  authority  of  your  husband,  by 
proving  your  affection  for  him,  by  being 
faithful  to  him,  you  will  enjoy  that  peace 
of  heart  which  of  all  blessings  is  indeed 
the  greatest 

The  world  will  persuade  you  to  parti- 
cipate in  its  vanities,  and  be,  as  it  were, 
a stranger  in  your  own  family,  of  which 
you  should  be  the  purest  ornament,  and 
the  most  precious  part;  but  remember 
that  God  requires  of  you  the  very  contra- 
ry ; that  you  should  place  your  glory  in 
your  domestic  affairs,  and  in  a strict  at- 
tention to  the  demands  of  your  family. 
The  world  will  offer  you  its  plaudits,  and 
shower  upon  you  its  brilliant  encomiums, 
and  invite  you  to  indulge  in  its  luxuries 
and  pleasures,  but  let  your  noble  heart  as- 
pire to  other  encomiums,  ambition  the 
eulogy  for  which  the  resolute  woman  was 
celebrated  by  the  wisest  of  men  and  kings, 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  He  does  not 
praise  her  passing  beauty,  nor  her  wonder- 
ful talents,  nor  her  winning  and  graceful 
elegance  of  manner  before  men,  nor  the 
accomplishments  with  which  she  was 
adorned,  and  by  which  she  could  make 
hearts  captive;  but  he  praises  her  vigi- 
lance in  her  household  concerns,  the  order 
with  which  she  regulates  her  family,  the 
attention  which  she  pays  to  the  interests 
of  her  house.  According  to  the  language 
of  the  world,  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  sex  for 
a lady  to  apply  herself  to  the  needle  and 
the  “ spindle.”  But  different  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  Increated  wisdom  by  the 
mouth  of  Solomon ; when  he  says  that  the 
“ valiant  woman  ” did  not  disdain  the 
“ spindle,”  he  uses  the  terms,  so  memo- 
rable and  worthy  of  your  meditation  : 
“She  hath  put  out  her  hand  to  strong 
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things.”*  By  strong  things  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that  he  meant  wonderful 
enterprises,  renowned  achievements,  by 
which  she  obtained  the  admiration  and 
glory  of  the  world.  But  no;  “her  fingers,” 
he  adds,  “ have  taken  hold  of  the  spindle.” 
What  important  lessons  are  contained  in 
these  simple  words,  which  confound  the 
pride  of  human  thought!  But,  before 
God,  my  beloved  child,  he  is  not  reputed 
great  or  valiant,  who  acquires  celebrity  by 
noisy  and  dazzling  acts ; but  he  is  great 
and  valiant  who  fulfils  his  duties  in  the 
sphere  in  which  God’s  will  has  placed 
him,  whether  that  be  large  or  small,  and 
having  fulfilled  these  he  achieves  a tri- 
umph, and  shall  not  fail  to  receive  his 
crown. 

Bear  these  things  in  mind,  daughter  of 
my  heart,  and  by  following  this  path,  you 
will  have  no  bitter  regrets,  when  the  last 
moment  draws  nigh.  And  after  you  shall 
have  attained  the  fulness  of  years,  as  I 
trust,  and  shall  yourself  have  become  the 
mother  of  a numerous  offspring,  repeat 
these  counsels  to  your  children ; tell  them 
to  live,  as  you  have  done,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  fear  of  God.  Your  house  will  thus 
become  a blessed  home  in  the  interior 
world,  in  which  all  your  thoughts  and 
sacred  solicitudes  will  be  centred. 

Oh!  thrice  happy,  my  dearest  Julia,  if, 
surmounting  the  prejudices  of  this  age, 
conquering  human  respect,  the  fatal  ene- 
my of  every  virtue,  which  stifles  its  germ 
in  the  loveliest  hearts,  you  will  prove  that 
you  prefer,  to  the  splendor  and  flattery  of 
the  world,  that  solid  and  only  substantia] 
eulogy  which  a Christian  bride  should  seek 
after:  “ Her  children  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed ; her  husband,  and  he  praised 
her.  Many  daughters  have  gathered  to- 
gether riches ; thou  hast  surpassed  them 
all.”f  If  it  appear  difficult  to  arrive  at 
this  goal,  you  will  not  find  it  so,  provided 
you  gird  yourself  with  courage;  not  trust- 
ing, however,  in  your  own  weak  energies, 
but  in  the  all-powerful  assistance  of  God. 

* Pror.  chap,  nx,  v.  19. 

fldea.  vv.  38,  39. 


He  who  created  you  for  himself,  and  who 
now  gives  you  a generous  companion  to  be 
your  guide  and  comfort  in  your  career 
through  life,  will  support  you  with  his 
grace,  and  enable  you  to  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  to  triumph  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  nature. 

I might  add  more,  my  daughter,  were  I 
not  unwilling  to  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
letter,  or  were  there  not  others  to  follow, 
in  a strain  of  deeper  wisdom,  and  a style 
of  greater  elegance,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  your  young  mind,  not  like  a bou- 
quet of  perishable  roses,  but  of  immortal 
flowers  of  virtue.  I hand  them  to  you ; 
preserve  them  and  profit  by  them,  as  the 
pledge  of  that  paternal  affection,  the 
strength  of  which  neither  you  nor  any 
other  can  conceive,  but  which  is  known 
to  God  alone.  Yes,  my  child,  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  heaven,  joy  of  my  heart,  at 
this  moment  when  I am  to  separate  from 
you,  I feel  how  dear  this  gift  has  been  to 
me,  and  the  sacrifice  I am  making.  Never- 
theless, I deem  myself  happy,  if  your  con- 
sort will  be  able,  in  future  years,  to  say 
that  you  have  been,  likewise,  a gift  to  him, 
and,  confiding  his  heart  in  yours,  he  may 
bless  the  bride  whom  he  has  received  from 
my  hands,  and  from  God. 

Oh ! what  a jubilee  was  it  for  my 
house,  I repeat  it,  on  that  day  that  gave 
you  birth ! It  seems  a dream,  indeed. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  jubilee  is  to 
be  taken  into  another  house.  Go,  then, 
awaken  it  within  those  halls,  which  are  al- 
ready adorned  for  your  festival ; enter  them 
as  the  young  Sarah  entered  into  the  house 
of  Tobias  ; carry  thither  light  and  peace. 
My  vows  accompany  you,  and  these  my 
vows  carry  with  them  the  roost  abundant 
paternal  benedictions.  I pray  the  Almighty 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts  to  ratify  them  in 
heaven,  and  to  receive  them  with  that 
plenitude  of  favor,  which  I shall  never 
cease  to  implore  for  you,  with  all  the 
affection  of  my  heart. 

Adieu,  dear  child,  be  happy  ; heed  not 
the  tear  which,  at  the  moment  of  parting, 
steals  from  the  eyes  of  your  parents.  It 
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is  blended  with  smiles.  Our  hearts  are 
filled  with  gratitude  to  that  good  God  who 
gave  you  to  us,  and  comforts  you  now 
with  the  hope  of  a blessed  future.  This 
must  be  the  portion  of  a woman  who 
“ loves  her  husband,  takes  care  of  the 


family,  governs  the  house,  and  behaves 
herself  irreprehensibly.”* 

Your  most  affectionate  father, 

Clemente. 

Turin,  Jtugust  4th,  1845. 

* Tobias,  chap.  x,  v.  13. 
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For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 

“ Contra  cnjns  icttrai  plane 
Ad  hec  Simonis  leproeam 
Execrate  beresim, 

Sacerdotnm  simol  atqne 
Scelus  adulterii, 

Laicorum  dominatua 

Cedat  ab  eccleliis.”— 8t.  Prraa  DaUax. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HE  king  of  Arles  and 
the  missionary  rode  along 
without  an  escort,  and 
felt  none  of  the  fears  that 
the  traveller  of  the  times 
is  often  made  to  enter- 
tain for  his  personal  safety.  They  did 
not  apprehend  any  violence,  and  their 
only  preparation  for  the  expedition  had 
been  a recommendation  to  God  through 
our  Lady  and  the  saints.  It  is  as  purely 
imaginative  in  Protestant  historians  and 
novelists — and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other — to  sur- 
round every  castle  with  a wall  of  banditti, 
as  to  station  in  Catholic  countries  of  the 
present  day,  a robber  or  an  assassin  be- 
hind every  tree.*  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
stranger  could  wander  from  castle  to  cas- 
tle with  as  little  danger  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  permitted ; even  in  times  of 
war,  the  blind,  the  young,  the  sick  and 

* Alexander  Slidell  McKenzie,  in  hit  “ Year 
in  Spain,”  •ays  he  was  much  disappointed  not  to 
•oe,  even  in  the  wildeat  recesses,  the  picturesque 
garb  of  the  Spanish  bandit,  that  invariable  attend- 
ant of  the  English  tourist. 


the  clergy  were  privileged  from  outrage, 
though  found  on  hostile  territory.  And 
in  war,  peace  or  truce,  the  pilgrim’s  shal- 
lop was  a passport  through  Christendom; 
he  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
pope,  and  to  thwart  his  pious  designs  was 
to  incur  excommunication.  Even  amid 
the  terrors  of  invasion,  the  laborer  was 
free  to  pursue  his  occupation,  and  his 
flocks  and  his  herds  were  secure  from  mo- 
lestation ; for  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  man-at-arms  to  trample  upon  the 
person  or  property  of  the  poor  unarmed 
peasant.*  Such  were  the  principles  re- 
cognised even  in  the  eleventh  century; 
and  though  we  witness  frequent  depart- 
ures from  these  admirable  provisions,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  excep- 
tion for  the  rule,  or  to  impute  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  a violence  and  contempt  of  au- 
thority common  to  all  times,  and  found 
alike  in  Norman  and  Frank,  American 
and  Mexican.  T6  balance  these  infringe- 
ments of  regular  warfare  or  "blessed 
peace,”  we  often  meet  with  instances  as 
beautiful  as  the  march  of  Duke  Louis, 
the  husband  of  St.  Elizabeth,  into  Fnm- 

* Digby’s  Ages  of  Faith,  book  ix,  pp.  393-4. 
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conia  in  1225,  to  obtain  reparation  for  in- 
juries inflicted  on  a pedler * 

“ I hope  the  baron  of  Stramen  has  lost 
none  of  his  vigor,”  said  the  duke: — “we 
were  together  at  Hohenburg,  and  I may 
need  him  at  my  side  again.  His  son 
Henry,  too,  whom  I knighted  before  the 
battle,  and  who  won  his  spurs  so  nobly, 
how  is  he?” 

“ They  were  both  well,”  replied  Father 
Omehr,  “when  I saw  them  last,  and  were 
anxiously  expecting  a visit  from  their 
liege.” 

“ And  the  Lady  Margaret,  from  whom 
not  a knight  can  boast  a token,  though  all 
are  striving  to  obtain  one  ?” 

“She  has  not  altered  since  you  saw 
her,”  answered  the  priest;  “she  was 
always  rather  frail,  but  I do  not  see  that 
she  grows  weaker.” 

“ You  cannot  imagine,”  interposed  Ro- 
dolph,  “ how  much  it  grieves  me  to  be 
unable  to  reconcile  these  two  families 
whom  I so  dearly  love,  and  who,  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  chamber,  have  proved 
themselves  so  devotedly  attached  to  me. 

I cannot  even  ask  of  one  in  the  hearing  j 
of  the  other,  without  giving  offence  or  , 
receiving  a bitter  answer.  In  all  things 
else,  they  are  obedient  as  this  horse  to  his  j 
rein ; but  the  moment  I speak  of  recon- 
ciliation,  the  stubborn  neck  is  arched,  and 
will  not  relax  either  for  threats  or  entrea- 
ties.” 

“ Your  grief  cannot  equal  mine,”  re-  j 
turned  the  missionary,  “and  I confess,  j 
that  without  the  hope  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance from  heaven,  I should  despair  of 
ever  softening  the  determined  animosity 
of  the  baron  of  Stramen.  The  lord  of 
Hers,  perhaps,  might  be  induced  to  throw 
enmity  aside,  if  his  adversary  relented; 
but  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  sue  for 
peace,  especially  when  his  supplication 
might  be  unavailing.” 

“ I cannot  believe,”  continued  the  duke, 

“ that  my  friend  of  Hers  could  have  killed 
Robert  of  Stramen,  since  he  most  posi- 
tively denies  it.  It  is  true  that  their  rela- 

* Digby't  Middle  Agee,  book  ix,  p.  312. 
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tions  were  any  thing  but  amicable,  yet 
Albert  of  Hers  would  scorn  to  take  a 
knight  at  a disadvantage,  and  would  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  result  of  a mortal 
struggle.  If  Robert  of  Stramen  fell  by 
his  hand,  it  must  have  been  in  fair  com- 
bat ; and  if  in  a fair  tilt,  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  concealment.” 

“ But  the  circumstances  are  strong 
enough  to  amount  to  conviction  in  an 
angry  brother’s  eyes.  A woman,  who  has 
since  lost  her  mind,  named  Bertha,  her 
father  and  her  husband,  all  swore  to  have 
seen  Sir  Albert  ride  away  from  the  spot  a 
short  time  before  the  body  was  found  j 
and  the  scarf  of  the  lord  of  Hers  was 
clutched  convulsively  in  the  dead  man’s 
hand.  The  wound  upon  the  head  resem- 
bled that  produced  by  hurling  a mace, 
and  was  of  such  a character  that  the  head 
could  not  have  been  protected  by  any  steel 
piece.  I do  not  consider  this  conclusive 
against  the  lord  of  Hers,  or  even  incapa- 
ble of  explanation ; but  real  and  unequiv- 
ocal guilt  itself  could  not  justify  the  un- 
tiring malignity  of  the  baron  of  Stramen. 
His  brother’s  soul  would  be  much  better 
honored  by  his  prayers,  than  by  impreca- 
tions and  the  clash  of  steel;  we  cannot 
avenge  the  dead,  for  their  bodies  are  dust, 
and  their  souls  absorbed  in  things  eternal ; 
and  Sandrat  de  Stramen  is  but  making  his 
brother’s  misfortune  the  occasion  of  his 
own  temporal,  and  perhaps  eternal  injury. 
I wish  indeed  this  criminal  work  of  ven- 
geance could  be  stopped.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  duke,  “they  had 
better  husband  their  energies,  for  if  I read 
the  future  aright,  Suabia  will  have  need 
of  every  nerve.” 

Rodolph  paused  here;  and  as  his  compan- 
ion did  not  reply,  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

“ I have  a plan,”  exclaimed  the  duke, 
with  singular  vivacity.  “ Buttell  me  first — 
has  that  young  Gilbert  seen  the  lady  Mar- 
garet 7” 

In  reply  the  missionary  briefly  narrated 
the  events  of  which  the  reader  is  already 
in  possession. 

“Then,”  pursued  the  king  of  Arles 
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eagerly,  “ I have  strong  hopes  of  success. 
Listen  to  me,  holy  father — the  maiden  is 
beautiful  and  virtuous,  the  youth  fair  and 
knightly,  and  I can  so  represent  one  to 
the  other,  as  to  create  an  attachment 
strong  enough  to  insure  to  filial  love  a vic- 
tory over  parental  hate.  It  is  fair,  I think, 
to  employ  the  bodily  graces  of  these  young 
persons  against  the  mental  deformity  of 
their  parents ; to  array  the  child  against 
the  father,  when  we  seek  the  triumph  of 
innocence  over  sin.” 

“Your  highness  is  inclined  to  be  ro- 
mantic,” rejoined  the  priest. 

“ Only  the  circumstances  are  romantic, 
and  they  seem  to  have  shaped  themselves; 
my  plan  is  practical  enough.  Tell  me — 
what  think  you  of  it?” 

“Briefly  then — I think  your  project 
impracticable.” 

“Impracticable! — You  cannot  know, 
father,  all  that  love  and  youth  will  dare ; 
but  I,  whose  earthly  life  has  given  me  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  have  seen  the 
impossibilities  of  sober  minds  yield  to  the 
irresistible  energy  of  two  plighted  hearts. 
Oh  no ! — it  is  not  impracticable.” 

“ I will  grant  you,”  replied  the  mis- 
sionary, “ that  these  two  young  persons 
might  be  brought  to  love  each  other,  that 
they  might  marry  in  spite  of  family  oppo- 
sition, but  the  result  would  make  your 
romance  a tragedy.” 

“ How  so  ?”  inquired  the  duke ; “may 
we  not  deem  without  impiety  that  God, 
in  his  mercy,  has  designed  them  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  miserable  feud,  and  has 
drawn  out  of  the  stern  parents  themselves 
the  instruments  by  which  their  hearts  may 
be  softened  ?” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  said  Father  Omehr, 
“ for  us  to  discover  by  any  human  means 
what  the  mercy  of  God  may  appoint;  all 
wc  can  do  is  to  ask  for  light  to  guide  our 
steps,  and  to  exercise  the  reason  with 
which  he  has  endowed  us.  I have  good 
ground  to  believe  that  any  approach  to 
tenderness,  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
would  widen  the  breach  between  the 
fathers.  And  were  such  the  case,  the 


consummation  of  your  plan  would  give 
only  a new  and  horrible  feature  to  the  pre- 
sent discord,  by  severing  the  bond  between 
child  and  parent.  For,  unless  1 am  much 
deceived,  the  lords  of  Hers  and  Stramen 
would  turn  away  in  disgust  from  children 
whom  they  would  consider,  not  only  to 
have  disobeyed  them,  but  to  have  proved 
faithless  to  their  race.  In  this  view,  I 
cannot  suppose  that  heaven  indicates  the 
path  to  final  reconciliation  through  fresh 
dissension.  The  hearts  of  the  parents 
cannot  be  softened  in  the  way  your  high- 
ness proposed,  and  that  must  be  the  first 
step  in  your  plan.  Besides,  I have  little 
confidence  in  the  agency  of  a human  and 
selfish  love  to  reach  an  end  that  ought  to 
be  gained  by  purer  motives.  I have  dis- 
covered, from  observation,  what  the  pow- 
er you  spoke  of  will  dare ; I know  its 
greatness  and  its  littleness.” 

“ I must  tax  my  ingenuity  for  a more 
auspicious  scheme,”  resumed  Ilodolphof 
Suabia,  “ for  I begin  to  be  distrustful  of 
my  first.  I was  a little  romantic,  I con- 
fess ; but  it  is  thus  we  give  the  rein  to 
some  solitary  impulse  of  youth,  lingering, 
like  a fire-brand,  among  our  more  matured 
resolves.” 

They  had  ridden  slowly,  and  were  now 
on  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  three  miles 
from  the  castle  of  Stramen.  The  waning 
moon,  and  the  bright  starlight  showed 
them  a white  figure  standing  in  the  road, 
a few  paces  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge. 

“Who  is  that  before  us?”  asked  the 
noble. 

“ Bertha,  the  poor  crazy  woman,  who 
swore  to  the  presence  of  the  lord  of  Hers 
at  the  spot  where  Robert  de  Stramen  was 
found,”  whispered  the  priest,  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  where  she  stood. 

“ I heard  your  horse’s  hoofs,  father,” 
she  said,  “ and  1 came  to  get  your  bless- 
ing.” 

“ And  you  shall  have  it,  Bertha,”  he 
answered,  extending  his  hands  over  her 
head.  “Good  night,”  he  added,  seeing 
that  she  did  not  move. 

“ Who  is  this  you  have  brought  us,” 
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continued  the  woman,  pointing  to  the 
duke. 

“ That,”  replied  Father  Omehr,  “ is 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  king  of 
Arles.” 

Bertha  approached  the  duke,  knelt  down 
and  kissed  his  hand.  She  then  walked 
slowly  up  the  ravine. 

“ That  is  a singular  being!”  exclaimed 
the  duke,  as  they  gave  their  horses  the 
spur,  for  it  was  growing  late.  “ 1 have 
not  seen  any  one  thus  afflicted  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  always  a painful  sight.” 

“She  is  the  only  person  between  the 
castles  of  Hers  and  Stramen  whose  mind 
is  wrecked.”*  The  consolations  of  re- 
ligion that  we  are  able  to  administer,  if 
properly  received,  always  so  sweeten 
melancholy  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  tendency 
to  insanity.  The  confessional  is  no  less 
a relief  to  the  desponding  and  overbur- 
dened heart  than  a source  of  unfailing 
grace ; and  the  contemplation  of  the  pas- 
sion must  convince  us  of  the  insignificance 
of  our  misfortunes.  But  Bertha  became 
what  she  is,  almost  so  soon  as  she  saw 
the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband  when 
they  brought  it  to  her  door.” 

The  two  horsemen  were  now  at  the 
church,  but  they  passed  it  and  kept  on  to 
the  castle. 

" Do  you  live  in  that  little  hut  yet,  or 
have  you  moved  to  the  church?”  inquired 
Rodolph. 

“ 1 live  there  yet,”  was  the  reply ; “the 
rooms  in  the  church  are  unfinished,  and  I 
am  in  truth  so  much  attached  to  my  old 
quarters  that  it  will  cost  me  a struggle  to 
leave  them.  I have  designed  the  church 
for  the  uses  of  a monastery  ; it  is  pierced 
with  a number  of  cells  for  the  monks,  and 
contains  various  subterranean  apartments 
with  grated  apertures  looking  into  the 
church,  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
holy  hermits  as  may  desire  to  pass  their 
lives  there  in  contemplation/)-  1 can 

* Hie  proportion  of  insane  persona  is  moch 
greater  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries, 
•a  is  proved  by  the  observations  reported  in  the 
Dublin  Review. 

t Digby’s  Ages  of  Faith,  b.  iii,  eh.  ii. 


never  expect  to  see  those  cells  filled,  but 
you  who  are  younger  may  live  to  behold 
them  inhabited  by  pious  men.” 

With  such  conversation  they  gained  the 
terrace,  and  hearty  was  the  welcome  of 
the  noble  duke  to  the  halls  of  Stramen 
castle.  Sir  Sand  rat’s  eyes  gleamed  with 
delight  as  he  saluted  his  liege;  Henry’s 
cheek  Hushed  with  pleasure  when  Ro- 
dolph, the  flower  of  German  chivalry, 
spoke  of  his  youthful  prowess  at  Hohen- 
burg;  the  Lady  Margaret  loved  the  duke 
for  the  praises  he  heaped  upon  her  brother. 
Nor  were  the  domestics  gazing  idly  on ; 
but  kept  gliding  to  and  fro,  and  hurrying 
here  and  there  until  the  genial  board  was 
spread,  and  the  fish,  fresh  from  the  Dan- 
ube, smoked,  and  the  goblet  gleamed. 

As  it  was  near  midnight  when  they 
sat  down.  Father  Omehr  felt  at  liberty  to 
leave  the  room  without  ceremony.  The 
Lady  Margaret  stayed  no  longer  than  cour- 
tesy demanded,  when  she  rose  and  retired 
to  her  chamber.  This  young  lady  had  al- 
ways been  noted  for  her  piety  and  her 
charities  to  the  poor,  whose  want9  she  was 
sure  to  discover  and  supply.  Under  the 
skilful  and  fervent  training  of  Father 
Omehr,  she  had  learned  to  repress  a spirit, 
perhaps  naturally  quick  and  imperious, 
and  to  practise  on  every  occasion  a humility 
very  difficult  to  haughty  natures.  There 
was  even  some  austerity  in  her  devotion ; 
for  she  would  subject  herself  to  rigorous 
fasts  and  to  weary  vigils,  and  deny  her- 
self the  luxuries  that  her  father  delighted 
in  procuring  for  her,  little  dreaming  that 
they  were  secretly  dispensed  to  the  sick 
of  the  neighborhood.  She  never  failed  to 
hear  mass,  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  some  other  controlling  cause,  but  every 
morning  laid  a bunch  of  fresh  and  fragrant 
flowers  upon  the  altar  of  our  Blessed 
Mother.  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
sweet  lilies  of  the  field,  the  roses  and  the 
violets,  colored  with  the  hues  Gf  the 
dawn,  and  freshened  in  the  dew  of  the 
twilight,  when  offered  and  consecrated  by 
the  homage  of  an  innocent  heart,  are  not 
grateful  to  her  whose  purity  they  typify ! 
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Yet  there  was  a lurking  family  pride  in 
Margaret’s  heart  that  she  could  not  entire- 
ly eradicate,  and  a sleeping  antipathy  to 
the  house  of  Hers  that  at  times  betrayed 
itself  to  her  watchful  self-examination. 
The  reader  must  not  imagine  that,  when 
she  told  the  missionary  at  Gilbert’s  bed- 
side that  had  the  youth  fallen  in  battle  she 
perhaps  would  rejoice,  she  actually  de- 
sired such  an  event.  She  spoke  to  one 
who  knew  her  better.  She  felt  this  anti- 
pathy, but  did  not  know  its  extent;  and 
with  the  humility  of  virtue,  she  feared 
that,  although  engaged  in  an  act  of 
charity,  there  might  be  the  fiend  of  re- 
venge at  the  bottom  of  her  soul.  Mar- 
garet de  Stramen  was  not  blind  to  her  im- 
perfections, and  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
impute  to  herself  an  inclination  to  the  un- 
christian hate  so  cherished  by  her  family. 
But  she  endeavored  to  overcome  it  by 
prayer,  by  the  sacraments,  by  penance, 
and  by  pondering  the  splendid  example  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  Lady  Margaret  was  not  one  of 
those  fair  and  fanciful  creations,  endowed 
with  such  exquisite  sensibilities  as  to  per- 
ceive and  return  the  adoration  of  a young 
knight-errant  with  whom  she  had  been  as- 
sociated by  any  romantic  circumstance. 
Nor  was  her  disposition  of  that  impulsive 
kind  which  will  permit  the  impression  of 
a moment  to  overthrow  the  prejudices  of 
years.  But  to  her  joy  and  surprise  she 
found  that,  far  from  rejoicing  at  Gilbert’s 
misfortune,  she  had  regretted  it ; and  re- 
gretted it,  not  merely  because  it  might 
stigmatize  the  fair  name  of  Stramen,  but 
also  in  obedience  to  an  elevated  generosi- 
ty that  sickened,  ungratified,  at  the  sight 
of  obtained  revenge.  She  had  been  almost 
constrained  to  render  assistance  to  the 
youth  ; and  there  are  some  who  think  the 
sting  of  a favor  worse  than  the  fang  of  an 
injury,  and  are  more  disposed  to  forgive 
after  having  be nefitted.  With  the  facility 
peculiar  to  a gifted  woman,  she  had  read 
in  Gilbert’s  face  the  ingenuousness  and 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  though  she  did 
not  ascribe  to  him  any  exalted  qualities. 


she  admitted  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve him  guilty  of  cruelty  or  meanness. 
In  a word,  the  sympathies  of  the  woman 
were  now  arrayed  against  family  pride 
and  family  prejudice,  and  a trial  still  more 
dangerous  and  severe  awaited  her  piety 
and  resolution. 

In  the  morning,  after  hearing  mass,  she 
found  the  duke  and  her  father  in  close 
conversation,  whilst  her  brother  was 
busily  preparing  for  some  important 
event.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Rodolph 
was  about  to  depart,  and  that  Henry  was 
to  accompany  him  ; for  the  grooms  led  to 
the  door  two  handsome  and  stalwart 
steeds,  richly  caparisoned,  and  four 
mounted  men-at-arms  rode  up  and  halted 
upon  the  terrace,  where  they  waited  mo- 
tionless as  statues  of  steel. 

When  their  private  conference  was 
over,  the  duke  advanced,  and  took  the 
Lady  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

“I  am  selfish  enough,”  he  said,  “to 
deprive  you  of  your  brother  for  a few 
weeks,  to  assist  me  by  his  counsel,  and 
protect  me  by  his  arm,  should  it  be  ne- 
cessary, in  a little  adventure  we  have  re- 
solved to  undertake.” 

“ I am  too  true  to  you,  my  lord,”  re- 
plied Margaret,  “ to  desire  my  brother’s 
society,  when  you  request  his  assistance. 
Were  I a young  knight,  I should  esteem 
it  no  light  favor  to  march — no  matter 
where — as  an  escort  to  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Suabia.” 

“And  I,  fair  maiden,”  returned  the 
duke,  “ could  wander  to  the  end  of  the 
world  with  such  a companion.” 

“ I hope  you  may  not  find  Henry  so 
agreeable  as  to  carry  you  so  far,  for  I ex- 
pect to  welcome  you  back  in  a week.” 

“ If  I consulted  my  pleasure,”  said 
Rodolph,  “ I should  not  be  absent  a day, 
but  my  duty  may  detain  me  a month.  I 
will  not  offer  an  apology  for  so  long  a 
stay,  because  I fear  that  before  sun-set 
you  will  have  ceased  to  think  of  me,  or 
remember  me  only  in  connection  with 
your  brother.” 

“A  noble  duke,”  replied  the  kdy, 
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" whose  name  is  heard  wherever  the 
minstrel  tones  his  harp,  whose  word  was 
never  plighted  in  vain,  whose  sword  was 
never  stained  in  an  unrighteous  cause, 
whose  arm  and  purse  are  ever  at  jthe  com- 
mand of  the  poor  and  persecuted,  whose 
courage  and  clemency,  wisdom  and  piety, 
so  well  entitle  him  to  the  love  of  all  his 
people,  is  not  so  easily  forgotten.” 

“I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,”  exclaimed 
Rodolph,  “ that  I value  your  words  more 
than  all  the  songs  of  all  the  minstrels  I 
ever  heard.  I would  I were  worthy  your 
praise ; but  you  have  inspired  me  to  de- 
serve it  Farewell!  I see  that  Henry  is 
impatient,  and  we  must  not  lose  the  early 
morning.” 

He  bade  adieu  to  the  baron  and  his 
daughter,  and  turned  to  mount  his  horse, 
when  Bertha  touched  his  arm,  and  placed 
in  his  hand  something  enveloped  in  silk. 
Bertha  said  not  one  word,  but  she  looked 
earnesdy  up  in  Rodolph’s  face,  and  then 
walked  away  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  she 
came.  The  duke  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  wild  beauty  of  her  pale  and  wasted 
lace,  and  remained  some  moments  gazing 
after  her  with  a painful  interest.  He  re- 
moved the  silk  and  found  that  it  contained 
a ring  garnished  with  a stone  of  rare 
value.  He  started  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  trinket ; for  he  remembered  that  years 
ago  he  had  given  it  to  the  lord  of  Hers. 
How  could  it  have  come  into  Bertha’s 
possession,  was  the  question  that  naturally 
occurred  to  him ; but  the  answer  came  not 
so  readily  as  the  question.  Whilst  the 
duke  was  thus  pondering,  Henry  had  em- 
braced his  father  and  sister,  and  leaped 
upon  his  horse.  Rodolph  mounted 
slowly,  after  examining  the  girths  with  his 
own  hand ; and  the  little  troop,  waving  a 
parting  salute,  swept  over  the  draw-bridge 
and  were  soon  lost  among  the  trees. 

About  the  same  hour,  or  a little  earlier, 
the  lord  of  Hers,  with  a small  retinue,  had 
set  out  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  on  the 
same  mission.  Rodolph  had  long  seen 
that  King  Henry’s  unprincipled  ambition 
threatened  the  liberties  of  religion  and  of 


Austria,  and  he  only  paused  for  the  papal 
excommunication  to  throw  off  all  alle- 
giance to  a monarch  who  could  not  be 
safely  trusted.  That  excommunication 
was  impending,  and,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured, the  duke  was  making  a rapid  cir- 
cuit of  his  dominions  to  unite  his  barons 
more  closely  to  his  interests,  to  warn  them 
to  prepare  for  the  approaching  struggle;  to 
confirm  the  weak  and  wavering  in  their 
fidelity ; inspire  the  resolves  of  those  who 
were  true  and  firm,  and  make  all  the  pulses 
of  the  circle  of  Suabia  throb  in  concert  to 
the  action  of  one  grand  moving  power. 
To  gain  time,  the  lord  of  Hers  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  provinces  bordering  upon 
the  Rhine,  with  letters  from  Rodolph  to 
the  principal  barons  there,  whilst  the  duke 
himself,  with  Henry  of  Stramen,  followed 
the  Danube. 

For  many  months  there  had  been  no 
active  warfare  between  the  hostile  houses, 
though  the  feud  had  lost  none  of  its  venom. 
But  age  was  stiffening  the  impetuosity  of 
the  old  barons ; and  their  sons,  no  longer 
urged  on  by  the  battle-cry  of  their  sires,  lis- 
tened with  more  attention  to  the  advice  and 
representations  of  their  spiritual  instruct- 
ors. Gilbert  of  Hers  was  not  inclined  to 
take  an  injury  to  his  breast,  and  hug  it  there; 
but  the  bold  and  frequent  incursions  of 
Henry  of  Stramen  had  induced  him  to  re- 
taliate rather  in  a spirit  of  rivalry  than  of 
revenge.  Henry  of  Stramen  inherited 
all  his  father’s  implacability,  but  he  had 
often  yielded  to  his  sister’s  solicitation  to 
dedicate  to  the  chase  the  day  he  had  de- 
voted to  a descent  upon  the  lordship  of 
Hers.  The  troubled  condition  of  Ger- 
many had  also  diverted  the  chiefs  from  the 
disputes  of  their  firesides  to  the  civil  wars 
of  the  empire;  and  neither  the  lord  of 
Hers  nor  the  baron  of  Stramen  gave  much 
attention  to  aught  eke  than  the  league  that 
Rodolph  was  forming  against  Henry  IV 
of  the  house  of  Franconia. 

Gilbert,  left  almost  without  a compan- 
ion, for  the  good  priest  Herman,  whose 
time  was  divided  between  his  pastoral 
duties,  his  prayers  and  his  studies,  saw 
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him  but  at  intervals,  found  time  to  hang 
very  heavily  upon  his  hands.  He  thought 
the  old  reaper  weary  and  sluggish,  for  the 
scythe  flies  fast  only  when  we  employ  or 
enjoy  the  moments.  The  autumn  blast 
was  beginning  to  lend  a thousand  bright 
colors  to  the  trees,  and  the  giddy  leaves, 
like  giddy  mortals,  threw  off  their  simple 
green  for  the  gaudy  livery  that  was  but  a 
prelude  to  their  fall,  for  the  beauty  that, 
like  the  dying  note  of  the  swan,  was  but 
the  beauty  of  death.  It  was  the  season 
of  all  others  for  the  chase;  that  health- 
giving but  dangerous  pastime,  which 
our  ancestors  pursued  with  almost  incredi- 
ble eagerness,  hunting  the  ^tag  or  the 
boar,  over  hill  and  dale,  bog  and  jungle, 
through  every  twist  and  turn,  as  their  An- 
glo-Saxon descendants  now  pursue  the 
flying  dollar.  But  Gilbert  often  declined 
the  urgent  invitation  of  the  forester  to  fly 
the  falcon,  rarely  indulging  in  his  favor- 
ite amusement.  He  preferred  to  wander 
along  the  borders  of  the  magnificent  lake  of 
Constance,  or  to  loiter  among  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and  watch,  from  some  bare 
peak,  the  broad-winged  vulture  sailing 
slowly  and  steadily  through  the  skies. 
He  would  watch  it  until  it  became  a 
mere  speck  in  the  blue  distance ; we  may 
often  catch  ourselves  gazing  after  receding 
objects  as  though  they  were  bearing  away 
a thought  we  had  fixed  upon  them.  His 
wound  was  nearly  well,  and  the  freshness 
of  health  was  again  in  his  cheeks  ; but  his 
spirit  had  lost  a part  of  its  sprightliness, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  grown  older.  He 
did  not  evince  his  former  relish  for  the 
manuscripts  of  Herman,  but  his  visits  to 
the  chapel  were  more  frequent  and  lasted 
longer.  Thus,  day  after  day,  he  would 
study  the  lake,  the  clouds  and  the  cliffs, 
neither  fearing  an  attack  from  the  men 
of  Stramen,  nor  meditating  one  against 
them. 

We  shall  leave  him  in  his  inactivity  to 
trace  the  progress  of  events  which  form 
one  of  the  most  important  and  exciting  pe- 
riods in  history. 

Rodolph  was  not  a moment  too  soon  m 


concentrating  his  power;  for  Henry  IV,1 1 
flushed  with  his  recent  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  had  called  at  Goslara  a diet  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  under  the  pretext 
of  deciding,  in  their  presence,  the  fate  of 
their  Saxon  prisoners.  Only  a small 
minority  of  the  princes  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ; but  the  real  object  of  the  king  bo- 
came  evident  when  he  made  them  swear 
to  exalt,  upon  his  death,  Conrad  his  son, 
a minor,  to  the  throne.  In  the  mean  time 
the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Hidolph, 
as  successor  to  the  sainted  Anno,  had 
spread  to  Rome.  The  pope  beheld  with 
profound  sorrow  the  obstinacy  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  king.  Henry  was  not  to  be 
driven  from  his  purpose  by  the  universal 
contempt  this  nomination  excited,  and  he 
replied  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
the  citizens  of  Cologne,  that  they  most 
content  themselves  with  Hidolph  or  with 
a vacant  see.  And  his  firmness  triumphed 
over  the  popular  indignation ; for  Hidolph 
was  invested  by  the  king  with  the  crosier 
and  the  ring,  and  finally  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne. 

But  his  victory  was  not  complete.  He 
had  yet  to  cope  with  an  adversary  more 
formidable  than  popular  opposition ; one 
who  would  not  yield  to  temporal  tyranny 
the  watch-towers  and  guardian  rights  of 
spiritual  liberty.  That  adversary  was 
Gregory  VII.  Already  the  tremendous 
threat  had  issued — **  Appear  at  Rome  on 
a given  day  to  answer  the  charges  against 
you,  or  you  shall  be  excommunicated  and 
cast  from  the  body  of  the  church.”  But 
the  infatuated  monarch,  too  proud  to  re- 
cede, hurried  on  by  his  impetuous  arro- 
gance, and  by  the  unprincipled  favorites 
and  corrupt  prelates  who  shared  his 
bounty,  loaded  the  papal  legates  with 
scorn  and  contumely,  and  drove  them 
from  his  presence.  He  did  not  even  wait 
for  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to 
fall,  that  now  hung  by  a hair  above  his 
head,  but  began  the  attack  as  if  resolved 

* The  reader  can  acarcely  have  beea  m*kd 
by  the  error  in  the  lait  chapter.  The  antagonist 
of  the  pope  was  Henry  IV  not  Henry  VIL 
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lo  hire  the  advantage  of  the  first  blow.# 
Couriers  are  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
empire,  with  commands  to  all  the  prelates 
and  nobles  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  to 
assemble  at  Worms  where  he  promised  to 
meet  them  without  fail.  Twenty* four 
bishops  and  a great  number  of  laymen 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons.f  The 
conventicle  sat  three  days,  and  the  follow- 
ing charges  were  formally  preferred 
against  the  pope : “ That  he  had  by  force 
extracted  a solemn  oath  from  the  clergy 
not  to  adhere  to  the  king,  nor  to  favor  or 
obey  any  other  pope  than  himself ; that 
he  had  falsely  interpreted  the  Scriptures  ; 
that  he  had  excommunicated  the  king 
without  legal  or  canonical  examination, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  cardinals ; 
that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  king;  that,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  cardinals,  he  had  cast  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  into  the 
flames ; that  he  had  arrogated  to  himself 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ; that  he  had  connived 
at  an  attempted  assassination  of  the  king ; 
that  he  had  condemned  and  executed  three 
men  without  a judgment  or  an  admission 
of  their  guilt ; that  he  kept  constantly 
about  his  person  a book  of  magic.” 

So  palpably  absurd  and  false  were  these 
charges  that  three  of  the  assembled  pre- 
lates refused  to  sign  an  instrument  for  the 
deposition  of  a pontiff,  so  little  conform- 
ing to  the  ancient  discipline,  and  unsup- 
ported by  witnesses  worthy  of  belief.^ 
Nor  were  Henry’s  machinations  confined 
to  Germany,  but  he  ransacked  Lombardy 
and  the  marches  of  Ancona  for  bishops  to 
sign  these  articles  of  condemnation,  and 
even  aspired  to  infect  Rome  itself  by  pre- 
sents and  specious  promises.  But  the 
golden  ass  could  not  leap  the  walls  of 
Christian  Rome. 

Gregory’s  principal  accuser  was  the 
Cardinal  Hugues  le  Blanc,  whom  he  had 
previously  excommunicated.  This  ambi- 
tious man  rose  in  the  council  and  taunted 

* Voigt**  Life  of  Greg.  VII,  v.  ii,  p.  106. 
t Ibid.  v.  ii,  p.  107,  n.  1. 

X Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  111. 


the  pope  with  his  low  extraction,  at  the 
same  time  charging  him  with  crimes  that 
were  proved  to  be  the  offspring  of  calum- 
ny and  error.*  He  produced  a forged 
letter,  purporting  to  come  in  the  name  of 
tbe  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cardinals, 
from  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in- 
veighing against  the  pope,  and  clamoring 
for  the  election  of  another  head  of  the 
church.  Encouraged  by  imperial  patron- 
age, and  stimulated  by  a desire  to  rid  him- 
self of  disgrace  by  sullying  the  hand  that 
had  branded  him,  the  excommunicated 
cardinal  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  pope 
a heretic,  an  adulterer,  a sanguinary 
beast  of  prey.  The  emperor  himself 
knew  Gregory  too  well  to  believe  such  a 
tissue  of  absurdity  ;+  but  he  hoped  to  find 
others  more  credulous  than  himself. 

Upon  the  accusations  already  specified, 
and  the  invectives  of  Hugues  le  Blanc, 
the  assemblage  of  prelates  at  Worms  re- 
solve upon  the  deposition  of  Gregory  VII. 
It  is  then  that  Henry  steps  forth,  as  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  conventicle,  armed 
with  its  decree,  and  addresses  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  the  pope,  inscribed  “ Henry, 
king  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  Hildebrand.” 
In  this  letter  the  decree  of  the  conventicle 
is  lost  in  the  insolence  of  the  king.  “I,” 
is  the  language  of  the  missive,  “ l have 
followed  their  advice,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  just.  I refuse  to  acknowledge 
you  pope,  and  in  the  capacity  of  patron 
of  Rome  command  you  to  vacate  the  holy 
see.”  Can  the  most  jaundiced  eye,  can 
the  man  who  learned,  even  in  his  boy- 
hood, to  loathe  the  name  of  Hildebrand, 
read  these  expressions  without  confessing 
that  the  king  was  the  aggressor,  and  that 
if  the  Christian  church  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect protection  from  its  appointed  head, 
Gregory  VII  was  called  upon  to  vindicate 
the  majesty  and  liberty  of  religion  so 
grossly  outraged  in  his  person  ? Surely 
it  will  not  be  asserted  at  this  day  that  the 
head  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of  his  tempo- 

* Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  108.  “Calomnieaet  de  men- 
songe*. 

t Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  110. 
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ral  power,  should  be  the . head  of  the 
church;  or  does  that  beautiful  logic  still 
exist,  which  denied  an  absolute  spiritual 
supremacy  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
yet  admitted  it  as  an  incidental  prerogative 
to  the  crown  of  England  ? But  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  last  act  of  this  attempted  de- 
position. 

A clerk  of  Parma,  named  Roland,  was 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  this  letter, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  conventicle  of 
Worms.  A synod  had  been  convoked  in 
the  church  of  Lateran,and  the  pope,  sur- 
rounded by  his  bishops,  occupied  a chair 
elevated  above  the  rest.  Roland’s  mission 
had  been  kept  a profound  secret,  and, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  conclave, 
not  a prelate  there  could  guess  his  pur- 
pose. They  had  not  heard  the  voice  that 
had  gone  forth  from  Worms.  But  they 
did  not  long  remain  in  suspense.  Turn- 
ing to  the  pope,  the  envoy  thus  began : — 
" The  king,  my  master,  and  all  the  ultra- 
montane and  Italian  bishops,  command 
you  to  resign,  at  once,  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  government  of  the  Roman 
church,  which  you  have  usurped ; for 
you  cannot  justly  claim  so  exalted  a dig- 
nity without  the  approbation  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor!” 
Then  addressing  the  clergy,  he  thus  con- 
tinued : “ My  brothers,  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  that  you  must  appear  before 
the  king  at  the  approaching  festival  of 
Pentecost,  to  receive  a pope  from  his 
hand  ; for  the  tiara  is  now  worn,  not  by  a 
pope,  but  by  a devouring  wolf!” 

Receive  a pope  from  the  king ! — receive 
from  Csesar  what  he  must  usurp  to  be- 
stow! Had  Gregory  flinched,  Magna 
Charta  had  never  been  signed,  and  liberty 
of  conscience  never  proclaimed  on  the 
shores  of  Maryland  ; for  the  independence 
of  the  church  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  her  acknowledged  inability  to  cope 
with  royal  vices  would  have  permitted 
every  European  monarch  to  change  his 
queen  with  his  courtiers.  Henry  IV 
would  have  had  his  successor  to  Bertha; 
Philip  Augustus  his  Agnes  de  Meraniej 


and  Henry  VIII  his  Cranmer  and  his 
scaffold  without  one  moment’s  opposition. 

But  no  sooner  had  Roland  pronounced 
those  last  words,  than  the  bishop  of  Porto 
leaped  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out: 
"Seize  him!”  The  prefect  and  nobles 
of  Rome,  and  the  soldiers  drew  their 
swords,  and,  in  their  sudden  fury,  would 
have  killed  the  audacious  envoy,  had  not 
Gregory,  repeating  his  magnanimity  to 
Cencius,  covered  the  clerk  with  his  own 
body,  and  by  his  calmness  and  eloquence 
controlled  the  indignation  and  disgust  of 
his  too  zealous  friends. 

“ My  friends !”  he  said,  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  human  greatness,  elevated  and  pu- 
rified by  the  most  exalted  piety,  "disturb 
not  the  peace  of  the  church.  Behold  the 
dangerous  times,  of  which  the  Scripture 
speaks,  are  come,  when  men  shall  be 
lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty, 
and  disobedient  to  parents.4  We  cannot 
escape  these  scandals  ; and  God  has  said 
that  he  has  sent  us  like  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  It  is  necessary  for  us  then 
to  combine  the  innocence  of  the  dove  with 
the  prudence  of  the  serpent  Now,  when 
the  precursor  of  Antichristf  erects  him- 
self against  the  church,  he  must  find  us 
innocent  and  prudent ; these  dispositions 
constitute  wisdom.  We  must  bate  no 
one,  but  bear  with  the  madmen  who 
would  violate  the  law  of  God.  Remem- 
ber that  God,  descending  a second  time 
amongst  men,  proclaims  aloud : " he  who 
would  follow  me  must  forsake  himself!” 
We  have  lived  in  peace  long  enough,  and 
God  wishes  that  the  harvest  should  again 
be  moistened  with  the  blood  of  his  saints. 
Let  us  prepare  for  martyrdom,  if  it  shall 
be  needed,  for  the  law  of  God,  and  resolve 
that  nothing  shall  sever  us  from  the  char- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ.”^ 

* 2 Tim.  iii,  1. 

fThis  expression,  “the  precursor  of  Anti- 
christ,” will  be  elucidated  by  the  following  pas- 
sage : “ Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  styles  Her- 
bert, count  of  Mans,  the  precursor  of  Antichrist, 
because  he  will  not  suffer  the  bishop  of  Anger* 
to  remain  at  peace.”  Digby's  Ages  of  Faith,  h* 
ix,  p.  337. 

$ Voigt,  rol.  Ii,  p.  116.  This  noble  exhortatioa 
was  omitted  by  the  historian,  but  supplied  by  tbs 
Abbe  Jager  in  a note. 
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The  synod,  in  breathless  interest,  lis- 
tened to  the  holy  pontiff,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded with  wonderful  composure  to  read 
the  charges  that  had  been  preferred  against 
him.  Amongst  Roland’s  letters  was 
another  signed,  “ Henry,  king  not  by 
usurpation,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
Hildebrand,  false  monk  and  antipope.” 
This  was  couched,  if  possible,  in  lan- 
guage more  insulting  than  the  former. 
One  sentence  will  show  the  temper  of  the 
document,  ^rnd  prove  that  the  king  was 
struggling  to  build  up  a monarchy  of  di- 
vine rights  and  appointment.  “ A true 
pope.  Saint  Leo,  says — Fear  God!  honor 
the  king ! But  as  you  do  not  fear  God, 
neither  do  you  honor  me  whom  he  has 
appointed  king.”4*  Can  any  expression 
more  clearly  indicate  that  Henry  of  Aus- 
tria had  resolved  to  crush  a pontiff  who 
stood  between  him  and  unquestioned 
despotism,  and  that  he  aimed  at  a heaven- 
commissioned  temporal  power,  often  con- 
ceded it  is  true,  but  never  by  Catholicity. 
The  letter  concludes  with  these  words : 
u I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God, 
warn  you,  with  all  our  bishops:  de- 
scend! descend!” 

When  the  pope  had  finished  reading 
the  invectives  of  Henry  and  those  who 
were  weak  enough  to  second  his  ambi- 
tion, so  great  was  the  exasperation  of  the 
synod,  that  he  adjourned  it  to  meet  the 
next  day.  When  the  morrow  came,  in 
the  presence  of  a hundred  and  ten  bish- 
ops, he  recited  his  former  indulgence  to 
Henry,  his  paternal  remonstrances,  and 
his  repeated  proofs  of  love  and  goodness. 
The  whole  assembly  rose  in  a body,  and 
implored  him  to  anathematize  a peijured 
prince,  an  oppressor,  and  a tyrant,  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  abandon  the 
pope,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  die  in 
his  defence.  It  was  then  that  Gregory 
VII  rose  and  pronounced,  amid  the  unani- 
mous acclamations  of  the  synod,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
emperor.t 

•Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  118, 

t Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  1 

Vol.  VI.— No.  6. 


Thus  went  forth  this  awful  thunder- 
bolt for  the  first  time  against  a crowned 
head.  A dissolute  and  ambitious  mon- 
arch had  called  upon  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  to  yield  up  the  keys,  and  lay  the 
tiara  at  the  feet  of  thp  lion  of  Austria, 
because  that  successor  had  declared  an 
invincible  determination  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  church  and  its  liberties,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  The  tyrant 
struck  in  anger,  and  the  pontiff,  incapable 
of  yielding,  gave  the  blow  at  last  ; for  the 
temple  of  religion  was  insulted  and  in- 
vaded. 

The  power  of  the  pope  to  excommuni- 
cate extends  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  the 
peasant;  nor  does  the  spiritual  lance 
“break  hurlless”  because  the  sin  is 
“plaited  with  gold.”  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  has  been  charged 
by  the  champions  of  the  divine  rights  of 
kings  With  displaying  a fearful  arrogance 
in  venturing  to  cope  with  royalty  itself. 
But  latterly,  the  sympathies  of  historians 
are  turning  from  the  monarch  to  his  peo- 
ple, with  whom  the  church  was  always 
found  resisting  every  encroachment  upon 
civil  liberty.  Gregory  VII  is  not  now  ac- 
cused of  an  undue  assumption  of  temporal 
power,  because  he  cut  off  the  king  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  but  be- 
cause he  absolved  all  Christians  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  corrupt  member  thus 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  “ I 
command  that  no  one  hereafter  obey 
him  as  king!”  exclaims  the  pope  in 
what  is  called  the  act  of  deposition.  Let 
us  pause  a moment  to  inquire  whether  the 
pope  was  wrong. 

Henry  IV  had  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  the  German  princes,  with  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  govern 
justly.  This  condition  was  not  an  empty 
piece  of  advice,  but  a restriction  that 
could  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  We 
read  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

“ that  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpation,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a design  to  reduce  the  peo- 
ple under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
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right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security.”  ,e  All  govern- 
ment of  right  originates  from  the  people,” 
says  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights, 
with  singular  inelegance;  and  in  the  fourth 
section  we  find,  “ Whenever  the  ends  of 
government  are  perverted,  and  public 
liberty  manifestly  endangered,  and  all 
other  means  of  redress  are  ineffectual,  the 
people  may,  and  of  right  ought  to  reform 
the  old,  or  establish  a new  government; 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  ar- 
bitrary power  and  oppression  is  absurd, 
slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and 
happiness  of  mankind.”  Well  may  the 
learned  author  of  the  Primacy  exclaim : 
“ There  is  a strong  affinity  between  re- 
publicanism and  the  polity  of  the  middle 
ages  for  in  listening  to  the  principles 
that  hallowed  the  American  revolution, 
we  catch  the  echoes  of  the  eloquent 
pleadings  of  a Justin  Martyr,  a Tertullian, 
a Thomas  Aquinas,  heard  and  admitted 
in  the  old  Catholic  times,  but  lost  amid  the 
loud  huzzas  of  the  glorious  reformation. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  angelic  doc- 
tor proclaims,  “ that  kings  do  not  rule  by 
divine  right,  but  by  human  authority ; that 
political  governments  and  kingdoms  are 
founded,  not  on  divine,  but  on  human 
law.”  And  long  before,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Pope  Zachary  employs  these  truly 
democratic  words : “ The  prince  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whose  favor  he 
enjoys;  whatever  he  has,  power,  honor, 
riches,  glory,  dignity,  he  has  received 
from  the  people,  and  he  ought  to  restore 
to  the  people  what  he  has  so  received  from 
them.  The  people  make  the  king,  they  can 
also  unmake  him.”f 

The  condition  then  that  Henry  should 
govern  justly  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  or  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
right  solemnly  reserved  and  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  Of  the  observance 
of  that  condition,  the  people  were  the 

• Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See  Vind.  p.  304. 

f Dublin  Review*  No.  15,  first  article. 


judges,  or  the  reservation  is  a mockery. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  people  had  already 
judged  the  king  at  the  diet  of  Gerstungen 
where  Rodolph  was  called  to  the  throne, 
and  Henry’s  deposition  resolved  on  by 
a majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  re- 
peated complaints  to  the  pontiff  of  Hen- 
ry’s cruelty  and  unworthiness,  preferred 
by  the  Saxons,  the  Thuringians,  and  the 
Suabians,  may  be  regarded  as  another 
evidence  that  the  empire  deemed  the  con- 
dition broken.  But  the  people  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  they  scrupled 
to  break  an  oath  administered  by  the  head 
of  the  church,  although  the  obligation  had 
been  in  fact  dissolved.  They  had  plighted 
their  faith  to  the  emperor  only  so  long  as 
he  governed  justly,  and  they  knew  the 
extent  of  his  tyranny  and  injustice;  but 
with  a becoming  reverence  for  their 
solemn  vow,  they  required  a dispensation 
from  the  hand  that  had  bound  them.  This 
dispensation,  and  nothing  more,  was 
given  by  Gregory  when  he  absolved  the 
subjects  of  his  assailant  from  their  alle- 
giance. The  people  were  then  free  to 
judge  and  to  act;  and  as  they  had  reserved 
this  privilege,  the  pope  only  removed  an 
impediment  to  a nation’s  right,  by  con- 
firming them  in  their  opinion,  that  they 
were  dispensed  from  their  oath  as  subjects 
and  as  Christians.  The  pope  did  not  de- 
pose the  king;  he  simple  assured  the 
people  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

But  there  still  remains  another  ground 
of  objection.  Gregory  did  not  merely 
dissolve  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  ex- 
pressly forbade  obedience.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  forbid  obedience,  and  forbid  it  in  the 
name  of  him  who  said  to  Peter,  “ upon  a 
rock  will  I build  my  church.”  There  are 
few  who  will  undertake  to  say  that  Henry 
did  not  commit  a sin  by  his  irregular  at- 
tempt to  depose  the  pope.  Now  as  he  had 
arrayed  his  empire  against  the  holy  see, 
to  obey  was  to  assist  him,  and  to  assist 
was  to  share  his  guilt.  It  follows  that  in 
forbidding  obedience,  the  pope  exerted 
but  the  pastoral  right  of  commanding  his 
flock  to  do  n Avrong. 
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There  remains  but  one  more  question, 
that  of  the  expediency  of  the  pontiff’s 
course.  Of  this  we  cannot  judge  without 
knowing  his  position,  and  to  know  his 
position  we  must  see  what  Europe  was  in 
the  year  1076,  when  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  was  pronounced.  Ger- 
many was  as  we  have  already  feebly 
pictured  her : France,  ruled  by  the  able 
hand  of  the  young  and  hasty, but  firm  and 
fearless  Philip  I,  presented  a clergy  better 
united  than  the  German  prelates,  but  still 
more  dependent  upon  the  king:  Spain, 
plunged  in  anarchy,  whilst  the  cross 
trembled  before  the  crescent,  offered  the 
gloomy  spectacle  of  the  clashing  thrones 
of  Castile  and  Seville,  with  Alphonso  and 
Mahomet,  though  divided  in  all  else, 
united  in  their  hostility  to  the  church  of 
Rome : England  recoiled  before  the  stern 
advance  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
Edith  of  the  swan  neck  was  weeping  over 
the  body  of  Harold,  whilst  the  clergy, 
though  submissive  to  the  papal  authority, 
were  divided  among  themselves  in  the 
universal  confusion  that  followed  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings.  Denmark  had  just  been 
reduced  to  obedience ; Sweden  was  gov- 
erned alternately  by  Christian  and  pagan ; 
Norway  flourished  in  peace,  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  holy  see ; Poland  was  vi- 
brating between  anarchy  and  slavery,  but 
was  fast  owning  the  benignant  influence 
of  zealous  missionaries;  Russia  was  a 
chaos ; Hungary  in  disorder;  the  sceptre 


of  Constantinople,  after  flying  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand,  seemed  to  have 
withered  at  last  in  the  grasp  of  Michael 
VIII* 

It  is  easy,  when  calmly  seated  at  a win- 
ter’s fire-side,  to  charge  Gregory  VII  with 
an  undue  assumption  of  temporal  power. 
But  he  who  will  study  the  critical  position 
of  Europe,  during  the  eleventh  century, 
must  bow  down  in  reverence  before  the 
mighty  mind  of  him  who  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  proclaim  amid  the  storm  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Christian  church..  Was 
not  his  resistance  to  Henry  expedient? 
Yes!  And  to  one  who  knows  that  the 
church  was  the  lever  by  which  the  world 
was  raised  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
and  will  confess,  with  Guizot,  that  with- 
out a visible  head  Christianity  would  have 
perished  in  the  shock  that  convulsed  Eu- 
rope to  its  centre,  the  truth  is  revealed,  as 
it  was  to  the  master  mind  of  Gregory, 
that  had  he  pursued  any  other  course, 
peace  and  unity,  as  far  as  human  eye  ex- 
tends, would  have  perished  with  the  com- 
promised liberty  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Let  us  rejoice  then  that  this  sainted  pon- 
tiff hurled  against  the  Austrian  tyrant  the 
Anathema  on  which  was  written,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  of  God  shall  be 
sustained,  though  the  thrones  of  princes 
crumble  around  her,  or  though  her  min- 
isters are  driven  to  seal  their  fidelity 
with  death. 

• Voigt,  vol.  i,  chap,  r,  p.  236. 
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For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 

As  on  the  rugged  mountain's  topmost  height 
The  wearied  traveller  turns  awhile  to  gaze, 

Viewing  below  the  landscape’s  gladdening  sight, 

On  smiling  fields  and  nature’s  peaceful  ways : 

So  the  fond  memory  of  departed  years. 

When  time’s  receding  current  man  beholds. 

To  things  of  earth  his  troubled  heart  endears. 

And  brighter  visions  of  the  Past  unfolds. 

What  of  the  Present  ? In  meridian  glow 
Soon  to  its  zenith  shall  life’s  sun  attain ; 

For  the  great  reaper  death’s  unerring  blow 
In  ripened  age  now  droops  the  golden  grain ; 

When  at  thy  feet  the  gathered  harvest  lies, 

And  death  his  spoil  is  gamering  away, 

A still  small  voice  within  thee  whispering,  cries, 

“ 'Tis  harvest  time : what  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?” 

O’er  mountain  top  and  lowly  valley  creeps 
The  gloomy  terror  of  night’s  darksome  shade  ; 

Life’s  sun  hath  set ; the  way-worn  traveller  sleeps, 
While  in  oblivion  Past  and  Present  fade  : 

But  to  his  waking  view  the  beauteous  sight 
Shall  from  the  risen  sun  enchantments  borrow ; 

The  brighter  day  succeeding  darkest  night. 

Weep  then  no  more : “ Joy  cometh  with  the  morrow  /" 

Nrw  York,  March  12lh,  1847. 
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IH  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  THE  REV.  CHRISTIAN  HOECKEN,  8*  J.,  MISSIONARY  AMONG 
THE  FOTOWATOMI8,  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 


Gentlemen: 

A N excursion  among  a 
portion  of  the  Potowato- 
mis,  I found  them  nearly 
all  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness, and  consequently 
had  work  enough  to  keep 
me  incessantly  employed. 
But  such  was  my  success  in  curing  their 
diseases,  and  so  well  disposed  were  they 
in  every  respect,  that  I was  more  than 
compensated  for  the  labor  and  fatigue 
which  I had  to  endure.  Amidst  all  my 
hardships,  and  dangers  of  every  kind,  I 
met  with  consolation.  Many  a time  I 
was  lost  in  the  immense  prairies,  was 
obliged  to  ride  fro  it  morning  until  night, 
and  from  one  day  to  another  without  rest 
or  nourishment.  I have  at  times  been  as 
much  as  fourteen  days  without  sleeping ; 
often  have  I tarried,  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter, in  a tent  without  fire,  and  with  no 
other  bed  than  a blanket,  and  my  saddle 
for  a pillow.  Sometimes  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  I would  find  the  ground  frozen 
to  my  back.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  good  disposi- 
tions of  the  Indians.  No  sooner  did  I 
cure  their  sick  than  they  applied  to  be 
instructed  and  baptized,  and  I have  known 
many  who  were  laboring  under  incurable 
diseases,  but  were  delivered  from  them 
upon  the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
Let  no  one  say  that  miracles  have  ceased 
in  the  church : for  1 have  witnessed  many 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  could  produce 
many  instances  of  persons  who,  after 
having  tried  every  human  means,  were 
miraculously  cured  of  deafness,  pneumo- 
nia, cancers,  &c. 


It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  seeing 
such  wonders,  they  should  manifest  an 
eagerness  to  be  regenerated  in  the  waters 
of  baptism.  Having  acquired  a fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  I was 
enabled  to  explain  to  them  the  truths  of 
our  holy  religion,  which  they  began  to 
reflect  upon  and  to  appreciate.  I never 
enjoyed  so  much  consolation  as  at  this 
period  of  my  life,  although  alone,  having 
no  assistance  for  a whole  year,  and.  in- 
cessantly laboring  for  the  spiritual  and 
corporal  relief  of  this  people.  Under 
such  a burden  my  strength  at  last  yielded, 
and  I was  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting. 

A few  months,  rest  having  restored  my 
health,  I was  sent  to  another  tribe  of  the 
same  nation : but  before  visiting  them,  1 
passed  through  the  Yellow  Stone  country, 
among  the  Sioux,  the  Gros  Venires, 
Kickasaws,  Mandans  and  Annaboins, 
among  whom  I baptized  one  hundred 
within  two  months.  After  that,  I went 
to  Council-Bluffs,  where  we  baptized 
upwards  of  four  hundred.  From  this 
place  I visited  the  Indians  whom  I had 
first  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  who,  far 
from  forgetting  me,  had  been  expecting 
my  return.  When  I again  appeared 
among  them  in  1841,  they  received  me 
with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
joy.  They  had  just  completed  their 
church.  Finding  them  very  poor,  and 
suffering  much  from  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, I procured  a quantity  of  medicine 
from  St.  Louis,  and  applied  myself  to 
their  relief.  I was  employed  from  morn- 
ing till  night  in  attending  the  sick,  having 
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no  lime  for  repose,  nor  even  to  recite  my 
office.  Such  was  the  happy  success 
with  which  Providence  blessed  my  efforts, 
that  this  poor  people  began  to  revive, 
they  resumed  their  work,  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. As  to  their  spiritual  condition,  they 
remained  piously  attached  to  their  faith. 
They  would  say  to  me : “ Father,  you 
know  what  we  told  you  before  you  bap- 
tized us ; indeed  we  have  been  very 
wicked  to  offend  so  good  a God,  but  now 
we  trust  he  has  pardoned  us.  If  we  had 
known  from  our  infancy  what  you  have 
told  us,  never  would  we  have  been  so 
ungrateful  as  to  offend  so  good  a Father, 
who  made  us,  who  redeemed  us,  who 
gives  us  every  day  the  things  we  stand 
in  need  of;  father,  what  we  told  you 
then,  we  tell  you  now,  we  have  never 
said  otherwise,  and  never  will  do  so,  by 
the  grace  of  God.”  These  people  are  as 
innocent  as  little  children : they  always 
remember  what  I told  them,  in  giving 
them  the  white  veil  in  baptism : “ Receive 
this  white  garment,  and  keep  it  without 
stain  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.” 
Their  only  care  and  study  is  to  do  this, 
to  learn  how  to  please  and  serve  God. 
Hence  the  Almighty  reveals  to  them  many 
things  which  he  conceals  from  the  proud 
ones  of  this  world.  Hence  he  imparts  to 
them  a grace  which  results  in  the  most 
fervent  and  extraordinary  piety.  There 
is  not  a single  person  among  these  Indians, 
that  does  not  say  his  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers.  Every  morning, the  boys  and 
girls  attend  the  catechetical  instructions 
which  are  given  immediately  after  the  holy 
sacrifice,  at  which  a great  number  assist. 

Every  month  they  approach  the  sacra- 


ments of  penance  and  the  holy  eucharist: 
some  of  them  every  week  or  fortnight 
The  ardor  which  they  show  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  is  truly  surprising.  I 
could  not  impose  a greater  penance  upon 
an  individual  than  to  make  him  postpone 
his  confession  for  a few  weeks.  He 
would  prefer  to  this  some  bodily  chastise- 
ment or  a rigid  fast.  The  reasons  which 
they  assign  for  this  are,  that  when  they 
absent  themselves  from  the  sacred  tribu- 
nal, their  heart  seems  to  be  out  of  it* 
place,  they  feel  weak  and  frail,  and  they 
are  liable  to  forget  the  faults  they  have 
committed.  They  perform  this  duty  with 
extraordinary  recollection  of  mind,  and 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  heartfelt 
sorrow.  Almost  always,  in  approaching 
their  confessor,  they  are  overcome  by 
these  feelings,  and  are  obliged  for  a mo- 
ment to  desist.  As  to  the  holy  commun- 
ion, it  is  a source  of  the  purest  consola- 
tion to  these  sincere  souls.  They  have 
a tender  devotion  to  the  passion  of  our 
Lord  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross, 
and  for  his  holy  and  immaculate  Mother. 
They  invoke  her  intercession  every  day, 
morning,  noon  and  nfght,  and  recite  the 
rosary  in  her  honor.  But  knowing  well 
that  a true  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
leads  to  an  imitation  of  her  virtues,  they 
endeavor  to  copy  her  example.  Every 
Sunday  and  festival-day  I preach  to  them 
twice  in  their  own  language ; besides 
which  they  have  a spiritual  conference 
every  Wednesday.  Among  them  I have 
appointed  several  catechists  who  assist 
me  in  the  duty  of  instruction,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  to  the  increasing 
numbers  that  require  to  be  taught. 

C.  Hoeckcn. 
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WAaBKOTOit,  April  9,  1847. 
Editort  of  the  V.  S . Catholic  Magazine . 

Under  the  impression  that  the  insertion 
of  the  two  very  interesting  papers,  herewith 
enclosed,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  I should  be  pleased  to  see  them  in 
your  columns. 

The  two  go  very  well  together;  for  it  so 
happens  that  the  “Capt.  George  Brent,"  to 
whom  the  letter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  ad- 
dressed, and  the  “ George  Brent  of  Wood- 
stock,"  are  one  and  the  same  person.  And 
although  the  two  papers  are  of  a private  na- 
ture, still  connected  as  the  first  is  with  the 
name  which  Maryland  should  most  delight  to 
honor,  and  pertinent  as  is  the  other  to  establish 
the  interesting  fact  of  religious  toleration  hav- 
ing been  expressly  granted  in  Virginia  at  the 
very  early  period  in  question,  it  appears  to  me 
that  both  are  of  sufficient  general  importance 
to  warrant  my  application  for  the  use  of  your 
esteemed  Magazine  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  come  with  pecu- 
liar grace  from  the  city  which  bears  bis  hon- 
ored name,  and  from  a distinguished  periodical 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  holy  religion 
of  which  he  and  his  family  were  such  faithful 
members,  to  be  thus  instrumental  in  doing 
honor  to  his  memory.  It  is  now  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  since  the  pilgrim  fathers  of 
Maryland  landed  on  the  soil  of  America,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  since  the  Letter  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  written.  Time  has  but  conse- 
crated the  memory  of  that  good  man,  and  his- 
tory has  done  homage  to  his  virtues  and  those 
of  his  illustrious  name,  who,  with  their  pious 
companions,  were  the  first  to  declare  and  prac- 
tise civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  western 
world. 

I feel  sure  that  the  perusal  of  Lord  Balti- 
more^ letter  will  produce  upon  your  mind 
similar  impressions  to  those  made  upon  me. 
1 would  have  been  satisfied  that  the  writer 
was  a man  qf  most  amiable  temper,  kind, 
warm  feelings,  polished  education  and  refined 
sentiments,  without  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  history  in  his  favor.  I can  almost  fancy  that 
the  brief,  simple,  quaint,  yet  graceful  epistle 
is  a mirror  in  which  the  beautiful  character  of 
its  illustrious  author  is  clearly  reflected,  and 
was  not  surprised,  upon  referring  to  the  Scotch 


historian  of  America,  to  find  that  all  my  pre- 
dictions iu  his  favor  were  more  than  confirmed 
and  justified.  If  it  be  not  intruding  too  much 
upon  your  kindness,  I would  be  pleased  if  you 
will  annex  to  the  letter  the  extracts  which  I 
have  made  from  Grahame,  in  reference  to  the 
virtues  and  services  of  the  second  lord  proprie- 
tary of  Maryland. 

As  to  the  patent  issued  by  King  James,  it  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
exception  made  at  that  time  in  favor  of  perse- 
cuted Roman  Catholics,  in  any  of  the  Protest- 
ant colonies  of  North  America,  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania excepted,  though  even  there  that 
faith  was  in  odium  and  disrepute ; for  the 
boasted  liberal  charter  and  government  of 
Rhode  Island  did  not  put  “ papists  ” on  the 
same  platform  with  their  dissenting  brethren, 
but  excluded  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges.  Thus  Grahame, 
in  vol.  ii,  p.  25,  says : M By  the  enactment  of 
this  statute  (Religious  Toleration,  Act  of 
1649)  the  Catholic  planter s of  Maryland  pro- 
cured to  their  adopted  country  the  distinguished 
praise  of  being  the  first  of  the  American  states 
in  which  toleration  was  established  by  law , and 
graced  their  peculiar  faith  with  the  signal  and 
unwonted  merit  of  protecting  those  rights  of 
conscience  which  no  other  Christian  associa- 
tion in  the  world  was  yet  sufficiently  humane 
and  enlightened  to  recognise."  In  a note  our 
independent  and  honest  author  remarks : 
“Rhode  Island  was  at  this  time  (1649)  the 
only  one  of  the  Protestant  settlements  in 
which  the  principle  of  toleration  was  recog- 
nised; and  even  there  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  participating  in  the  political 
rights  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  community .” 

Thus  “ the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
without  being  prosecuted  or  molested  upon 
any  penal  laws  or  other  account  for  the  same," 
granted  by  the  royal  patent  to  (he  petitioners, 
meant  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship,  they  being  of  that  persuasion,  so  that 
whilst  elsewhere,  throughout  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  Catholic  priests  and  laymen  were 
subject  to  the  vile  religious  and  civil  persecu* 
tion  and  disabilities  so  much  in  contrast  to  the 
more  generous  and  humane  conduct  of  the 
neighboring  province  of  Maryland,  the  liberty 
of  worshipping  God  according  to  conscience 
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and  conviction  was  allowed  within  those  fa- 
vored thirty  thousand  acres. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  walled  town  men- 
tioned in  the  patent  was  ever  constructed,  but 
we  know  that  the  grant  was  taken  up  and  set- 
tled by  the  petitioners;  for  the  tract  referred 
to  is  yet  known  as  the  Brenton  and  Bristow 
grants,  lying  within  the  present  counties  of 
Prince  William  and  Stafford. 

But  the  length  of  the  copies  1 have  to  an- 
nex, and  the  extracts  I propose  making  from 
Mr.  Grahame  in  relation  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
warn  me  to  bring  this  letter  to  a close.  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a hope  that  the  subjects  I am  discuss- 
ing may  prove  sufficiently  interesting  to  in- 
duce you  to  lay  them  before  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, and  that  I may  have  thus  contributed 
a mite  towards  their  instruction  and  edification. 

Iam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  faithful  servant, 

John  Carroll  Brent. 

From  the  original  in  my  poweasion. 

J.  C.  B. 

These  for  Capt.  George  Breni  in  Virginia . 

Logo.  20th  Bber,  1687. 

Sr.  I acknowledge  my  receipt  of  yr.  ob- 
liging letter,  and  do  very  hartily  wish  yo. 
much  ioye  and  happines  with  my  wife’s  daugh- 
ter, whom  (I  undr.  stand)  you  have  lately 
married ; I assure  yo.  1 shou’d  esteeme  it  an 
advantage  to  me,  and  a great  credit  to  Maryld. 
would  yo.  affairs  in  Virga.  dispence  with  yr. 
settling  in  that  Province,  where  you  should 
comand  all  ye.  favour  and  kindnes  I were  able 
to  shew  you ; But  this  happines  1 cannot  hope 
for,  tho*  1 will  not  despaire  of  obtaining  my 
desires  in  this  particular ; since  wee  live  in  an 
age  in  which  stranger  things  have  happened. 
I must,  indeed,  own  there  is,  in  this  wish  of 
mine,  a great  mixture  of  Interest  as  well  as  of 
Respect,  and  value  that  I have  for  you ; which 
tho*  I know  to  be  no  very  good  complement, 
may,  yet,  prove  a good  Argument  of  my  de- 
sires of  serving  you,  where  the  advantages 
will  be  so  much  my  own;  But  I will  not, 
any  longer,  insist  on  this  subject ; least  I ap- 
pear to  much  selfe  interested,  and  so  not  fitt  to 
be  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that  I assure 
you,  I am,  with  respect  and  kindness, 

Sr.  Your  most  faithfull, 

Humble  servant, 

C.  Baltimore. 

My  service  to  yr.  Bedfellow. 


COPIA. 

Signed,  James  R 

Right  trusty  and  well  beloved.  We  greet 
you  well,  Whereas  our  Trusty  and  well  be- 
loved George  Brent,  of  Woodstock,  in  our 
county  of  Stafford,  in  that  our  collony  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richard  Foote  and  Robert  Bristow  of 
London,  Merchants,  and  Nicholas  Hay  wood  of 
London,  Notary  Public,  have  by  their  Humble 
Petition  informed  us,  That  they  have  purchased 
of  our  Right  Trusty  and  Well  beloved  Thomas 
Lord  Culpeper,  a certain  tract  of  Land  in  our 
said  eolony  betweene  the  Rivers  of  Rappahan- 
nock and  Potomack  containing  of  estimation 
Thirty  thousand  acres,  lying  in  or  near  our 
said  county  of  Stafford  some  miles  distant  from 
any  present  settlement  or  Inhabitants,  and  at 
or  about  Twenty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  upon  part  of  which  Tract  of  Land 
the  Petrs,  have  projected,  and  doo  speedely 
designe  to  build  a Towne  with  convenient  for- 
tifications, and  doo  therefore  pray,  That  for  the 
encouragement  of  Inhabitants  to  settle  in  the 
said  Towne  and  plantation,  wee  should  be 
pleased  to  grant  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  we  have  thought  fitt  to  condescend  to 
their  humble  Request,  and  wee  do  according- 
ly give  and  grant  unto  the  Petrs,  and  to  all  and 
every  the  Inhabitants  which  now  are  or  here- 
after shall  be  settled  in  the  said  Towne,  and 
the  Tract  of  Land  belonging  to  them  as  above 
mentioned,  the  free  Exercise  of  their  Religion 
without  being  prosecuted  or  molested  upon 
any  penall  laws  or  other  account  for  the  same, 
which  wee  do  hereby  signifie  unto  you  to  the 
end  you  may  take  care,  and  give  such  orders 
as  shall  be  requisite.  That  they  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  these  our  gracious  Intentions  to  them, 
Provided  they  behave  themselves  in  all  civill 
matters  as  becomes  peaceable  and  Loyall  sub- 
jects, and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  war- 
rant, and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Given  att  our  Court  at  Whitehall  the  10th 
day  of  February,  1686—7  in  the  third  year  of 
our  Reign. 

By  his  Maj’ties  Commands, 

% Sunderland. 

The  place  of  1 „ ... 

the  Royal  Sig-  [ This  shall  oblige 

nel*  J Francis. 

Directed  to  our  Right  Trusty  and  well-beloved 
Francis  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  our  Lieu- 
tenant and  Governor-General  of  our  Collony 
and  Dominions  of  Virginia  in  America,  and 
to  our  Chiefe  Governor  or  Governors  there 
for  the  time  being. 
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This  is  a true  copie  of  the  original]  to  mee 
shown  and  produced — Examined  in  London 
this  19th  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini,  1686. 
Quod  attesto  manu  ac  sigiilo  rogatus,  8ml. 
Scorey,  Not.  Pubk. 

[Locum  Sigilli.] 

From  Grahame’s  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, sol.  i,  * 33,  book  iii,  1669. 

" The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  colo- 
nists were  promoted  by  the  arrival  in  the 
following  year  of  Charles  Calvert , eldest  son 
of  the  proprietary,  whom  his  father  had  ap- 
pointed the  resident  governor  of  Maryland;  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  form  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  over  whom  he  was  des- 
tined to  maintain  the  hereditary  jurisdiction. 
From  the  various  acts  of  gratitude  (as  they 
were  termed)  that  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly during  his  presidency,  Charles  Calvert  ap- 
pears to  have  followed,  with  successful  virtue, 
the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  his  father, 
and  his  administration,  first  as  governor,  and 
afterwards  as  proprietary,  proved,  fora  consid- 
erable period,  alike  honorable  to  himself  and 
beneficial  to  the  province.” 

Again,  at  page  38,  our  historian  says;  “The 
deceased  proprietary  (Cecilius,  who  died  in 
1676,)  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  bad  governed  the  province  for 
fourteen  years,  with  a high  reputation  for  vir- 
tue and  ability.  With  the  religious  tenets,  be 
inherited  the  tolerant  principles  of  bis  father, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  bis  administration 


was  to  confirm  the  remarkable  law  of  1649, 
which  established  an  absolute  political  equality 
among  all  denominations  of  Christians 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  (an  as- 
sembly where  he  presided  in  person),  the  pro- 
prietary, having  announced  bis  intention  of 
visiting  Eugland,  the  assembly,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  many  signal  benefits  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  people,  and  as  a token  of 
their  love  and  respect,  unanimously  desired  his 
acceptance  of  all  the  tobacco  which  remained 
unappropriated  in  the  public  stores  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

“ Alarmed  by  the  communication  of  this  ar- 
bitrary purpose  (the  project  of  James  II  to 
overthrow  the  proprietary  governments  of  the 
colonies),  the  proprietary  of  Maryland  again 
repaired  to  England  [it  was  on  this  occasion  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  Capt.  Brent]  and  vainly  re- 
presented to  the  inflexible  despot  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  bis  province  bad  been  at  all 
times  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
of  his  charter;  that  he  had  never  consciously 
violated  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  his  father  bad  committed  a single 
act  which  could  infer  the  forfeiture  of  a patent 
which  they  had  dearly  purchased,  in  adding, 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  a large  and 
flourishing  province  to  the  British  empire.” 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  more  important 
matters  at  home,  no  judgment  was  pronounced 
on  the  quo  warranto  against  Lord  Baltimore's 
charter. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

AacHoiocESs  or  Baltimore. — Confirma- 
tion.—On  Sunday,  the  25th  April,  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  confirmed  twenty-four  per- 
sons at  the  church  of  Mother  of  God,  (Ger- 
man,) Washington  city;  on  the  1st  of  May, 
feast  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  he  confirmed 
sixty-five  at  St.  James’  church,  (German,) 
Baltimore;  on  the  following  day  thirty-five 
at  St.  Paul’s  church,  Ellicott’s  Mills.  Of  the 
last  mentioned  three  were  converts. 

Religious  Profession,  $c. — On  the  15th  of 
April,  st  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  Fred- 
erick city,  Md.,  Sister  M.  Olympia  (Mrs. 


Futton)  and  Sister  M.  Paul  (Miss  O’Brien), 
were  admitted  to  the  solemn  vows.  On  the 
same  occasion,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Smith  (Sister 
M.  Rose),  a convert,  and  daughter  of  Com- 
modore Smith,  of  the  0.  S.  Navy,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  white  veil.  The  M.  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop presided  on  the  occasion. 

Ninth  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. 
Gentlemen — 


It  remains  for  me,  before  retiring  from  my 
office,  to  present  you  with  a statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  in- 
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form  you  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
society  for  the  last  six  months.  Not  only  have 
we  had  a large  increase  of  members,  but  the 
amount  received  from  monthly  assessments 
and  initiation  fees,  together  with  the  balance 
on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  on  us 
from  the  various  Catholic  Sunday  schools  of 
the  city,  besides  leaving  a balance  in  the  trea- 
sury. 

A large  portion  of  the  members  have  been 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  our  regular 
meetings,  thereby  showing  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  the  good  cause  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  at  no  time  since  the  formation  of 
the  society  have  our  government  meetings  been 
so  well  attended  as  by  the  present  officers ; for 
to  their  Jealous  co-operation  are  we,  in  a great 
measure,  indebted  for  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended our  efforts.  You  will  perceive,  from 
their  several  reports,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you  this  evening*  how  faithfully  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties. 

By  reference  to  that  of  the  secretary,  you 
will  find  that  forty-four  members  have  been 
elected,  by  which  addition  our  numbers  have 
been  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Five 
honorary  members  have  also  been  added  to 
our  list.  The  four  committees  appointed  have 
zealously  discharged  the  several  duties  as- 
signed them.  The  committee  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a course  of  lectures  for  the  joint  bene- 
fit of  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
society,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  postpone- 
ment of  the  last  lecture  to  a late  period,  have 
been  unable  to  make  their  report,  and  I regret 
that  I cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
amount  thus  raised,  but  sufficient  has  been  as- 
certained to  show  that  there  will  be  a balance 
coming  to  the  society,  which  will  increase  the 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

The  book-keeper’s  report  shows  that  he  has 
received,  for  assessments  and  initiation  fees, 
one  hundred  and  forty- five  dollars  and  forty- 
four  cents,  and  exhibits,  as  due  from  members, 
on  the  books,  two  hundred  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-five cents  ; this  amount,  which  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  large,  there  ought  to  be  some 
effort  made  to  collect;  and  I feel  confident  if 
the  delinquent  members  were  solicited  by  a 
person  authorized  for  this  purpose,  that  it 
would  be  collected  and  enable  the  society  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  treasurer  reports  that  the  balance  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  was 


one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and 
ninety-six  cents,  and  that  he  has  received  from 
the  book-keeper  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  making  together 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  forty 
cents ; he  has  paid  bills  for  clothing  and  ex- 
penses one  hundred  and  seventy-five  doOais 
and  seventy-four  cents,  leaving  a balance  of 
ninety-three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  on  hand, 
with  which  to  commence  the  approaching  sea- 
son. During  the  winter  the  society  is  more  fre- 
quently called  on  to  distribute  its  benefits  to  the 
poor  boys  who,  from  misfortune,  are  deprived 
of  the  necessary  clothing  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice and  Sunday  school,  and  the  members  bare 
the  pleasing  consolation  to  know  they  are  the 
instruments,  under  divine  Providence,  to  res- 
cue those  «*  little  ones  ” from  vice  and  igno- 
rance, besides  clothing,  educating,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  a knowledge  of  our  holy  religion ; 
and  1 am  sure  if  those  members  who  are  in- 
debted to  the  society  would  reflect  on  the  great 
good  that  might  be  achieved  by  the  payment 
of  the  small  amount  due  by  each  of  them, 
they  would  come  forward  and  relieve  us  from 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  payment. 

The  chairman  of  the  trustees  informs  ns,  in 
his  report,  that  there  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  steward,  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  articles  of  clothing, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yards  of  cas- 
si  net,  which  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
dollars  and  eight  cents,  and  they  have  appro- 
priated during  the  season  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents, 
making  together  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  seventy- five  cents,  the  amount 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  the 
making  of  clothes,  all  demands  on  them,  after 
proper  investigation,  have  been  promptly  met, 
and  there  remains  on  hand  nine  articles  of 
clothing. 

I cannot  but  notice  particularly  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  trustees  and  steward  have 
discharged  the  task  allotted  to  them  ; constant 
in  their  attention  to  every  application,  and 
careful  that  the  means  of  the  society  were  not 
misapplied,  they  have  used  every  exertion  to 
carry  out  fully  the  objects  of  the  society.  B 
will  also  be  seen  that,  of  the  number  of  boy* 
who  received  clothing  from  the  steward,  forty- 
two  were  attached  to  the  Sunday  school  it 
Calvert  Hall,  thirty-five  to  St.  Peter’s,  thirty 
at  St.  Vincent’s,  two  at  St.  Alphonsus’,  end 
one  at  St.  Patrick’s,  showing  that  the  benefit* 
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of  the  society  are  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar section,  but  are  distributed  to  all  the  Cath- 
olic Sunday  schools  of  the  city. 

Thus  I have  presented  to  you  a statement 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  society,  and  as  1 
leave  the  office  and  duties  which  your  kind- 
ness-has  conferred  on  me,  I cannot  but  again 
express  the  high  gratification  which  I derive 
from  the  reflection,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
society  is  equal  to  the  fond  hopes  of  its  found- 
ers; our  anticipations  of  future  increased  use- 
fulness may  well  be  great  when  we  see  this 
evidence  of  the  existence  amongst  us  of  that 
spirit  of  charity  and  Christian  fervor  which 
constitutes  the  life  of  such  an  association,  and 
as  for  myself  I shall  ever  remember  the  kind 
manner  with  which  you  have  borne  with  me 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  which  at  least 
I have  endeavored  to  perform. 

M.  J.  Kelly. 

BaLTWORS,  May  9d,  1847. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend 
Society,  held  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  active  members : £. 
P.  Wilson,  John  Bogue,  Samuel  Stinchcomb, 
Henry  R.  Curley,  William  H.  Bauer,  Patrick 
Myles,  John  A.  Griffith,  Jacob  Read,  U.  S.  N. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
re-elected  to  serve  for  the  next  six  months : 
M.  J.  Kelly,  president;  D.  J.  Foley,  vice-pre- 
sident; John  B.  Piet,  recording  secretary; 
Owen  O’Brien,  corresponding  secretary ; Dr. 
T.  C.  Atkinson,  book-keeper;  John  A.  Mc- 
Greevy,  treasurer ; George  W.  Webb,  Joseph 
E.  Elder,  Thomas  Walsh,  W.  G.  Y.  Hull, 
George  Slater,  trustees;  D.  Blundell,  stew- 
ard. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  slate  of  the  Fi- 
nances of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  Church  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1847 

RECEIPTS  PR ON  MAY  1,  1846,  TO  MAY  1,  1847. 


Balance, $ 340  25 

Sinking  Fund,  ....  1022  59 

Grave-yard,  ....  943  25 

Arrears, 62  75 

Pew  Rents,  ....  3687  62 

Sunday  Collections,  . . . 1243  75 

Sale  of  Pew,  . . . . 225  00 

Legacies, 165  00 

Ground  Rent,  . . . 66  67 

Subscriptions  for  Grave-yard,  193  65 


$7950  43 


PAYMENTS  FROM  MAY  1,  1846,  TO  MAY  1,  1847. 


* Debt  Extinguished,  . . $1420  00 

Expenses, 587  57 

Calvert  Hall,  ....  582  00 

Interest  account,  . . . 2018  82 

Taxes  for  1846,*  ...  151  38 

Salaries, 2726  17 


$7485  94 

t Balance, 464  49 


$7950  43 

* Cathedral  debt  proper,  $35, .">97. 
f Balance  subject  to  demands  for  interest,  $166  66. 


CALVERT  HALL,  MAY  1,  1847. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance  1st  May,  1846, 

Rents  received, 

M.  C.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  treasurer, 
Donation,  .... 


$193  07 
355  00 
582  00 
396  00 


$1526  07 


Balance  1st  May,  1847, . 

PAYMENTS. 

Cash  Interest, 

Sundry  Expenses, 

Debt  extinguished. 

Balance  1st  May,  1847, 


. $108  83 

. $765  33 
186  91 
. 465  00 

108  83 


$1526  07 

Calvert  Hall  debt,  1st  May,  1847,  $12,413  71 


DiocbssofNew  Yore. — Taking  the  Veil.— 
On  Friday,  16th  April,  Miss  Catharine  Seton, 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sainted  Mother  Seton, 
foundress  of  St.  Joseph’s  House  at  Emmits- 
burg,  received  the  white  veil  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  in  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  West  Washington 
Place.  The  ceremony  was  solemn  and  inte- 
resting; the  bishop  made  a few  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  the  advantages  of 
a religious  life.  The  audience  present  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  immediate 
relatives  and  friends  of  Miss  Seton — Protest- 
ants for  the  most  part,  but  who  seemed  to  be 
impressed  and  edified  by  the  solemnities  of 
the  church  and  the  approval  of  the  determina- 
tion of  their  much  respected  and  beloved 
friend. 

Solemn  Profession.— On  Tuesday,  27th 
April,  Miss  Ellen  JosepMfcie  Haire,  of  Ennis, 
Ireland,  received  the  black  veil,  and  made  her 
solemn  profession  at  the  pontifical  mass  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  occasion  in  St.  Patrick’s 
cathedral.  The  church  was  almost  crowded 
with  persons  of  every  denomination  to  witness 
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a ceremony  so  novel,  and  so  full  of  edification 
to  those  who  comprehend  its  sublime  purpose 
and  meaning. — Freeman’s  Journal . 

House  of  Protection. — We  learn  from  the 
same  paper  that,  on  the  28th  of  April,  a meet- 
ing of  the  Rev.  clergy  of  New  York  city, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  city,  was  held  in  the 
vestry  room  of  the  cathedral,  at  which  the 
bishop  presided,  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  erecting  a house 
of  protection  for  single  females  of  good  charac- 
ter, to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Diockss  or  New  Ohleaks.—  Confirma- 
tion.—On  the  12th  April,  Bishop  Blanc  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  St. 
Patrick,  New  Orleans,  to  ninety-five  persons, 
of  whom  eighty  made  their  first  communion 
on  the  same  occasion. — Prop.  Cath. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis.— Confirmation. — 
On  last  Sunday,  April  11th,  in  the  cathedral, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  eighty-seven 
persons,  several  of  whom  were  converts. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Carondelet,  there  were 
thirty-five  persons  confirmed  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Barron. — St.  Louis  News  Letter. 

April  25,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanchet,  bishop  of 
Walla-Walla,  Oregon,  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  to  ninety-three  persons, 
of  whom  eighteen  were  converts. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  gave 
confirmation  in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  cor- 
ner of  11th  and  Biddle  sts.  The  number  of 
persons  confirmed  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Confirma- 
tion.  The  bishop  of  Philadelphia  administered 

the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  in  St.  PauPs 
church,  Moyamensing,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
to  seventy-five  persons ; in  St.  Joseph’s  church, 
Phila.  on  the  2d  May,  to  one  hundred  and 
fitly,  and  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  Kensington, 
on  May  9th,  to  three  hundred.— CafA.  Herald. 

“ St.  Jugusline’s  Church.— Three  years  ago 
this  church,  with  the  houses  and  property  be- 
longing to  it,  was  destroyed  by  araob.  Ever 
since  the  congregation  has  been  looking  in 
vain  for  compensation.  ^The  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  county  haVe  had  recourse  to  the 
most  vexatious  measures,  for  the  purpose  of 
deferring  the  trial  which  is  to  test  the  justice 
of  their  claim;  and  what  is  worse  still,  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  descend  to  the  grossest 
vituperation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  court— for  what 


purpose,  they  knew  beet.  The  decision  lately 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  in  the  quo 
warranto  case,  is  not  final,  as  his  honor  ob- 
served before  it  was  read.  The  matter,  he  said, 
was  too  important  to  be  finally  decided  by  one 
judge,  and  should  therefore  be  brought  before 
the  supreme  court  in  banc.  Besides  the  law 
points,  there  are  also  some  facts  in  this  cele- 
brated case,  which  must  be  tried  by  a jury, 
before  the  suit  for  damages  can  be  brought 
forward. 

“ All  this  involves  unavoidable  delay  and 
postponement,  and  shows  that  there  is  little, 
if  any,  prospect  of  speedy  redress.  Hence 
the  determination  to  provide  the  congregation, 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  a suitable  place  of 
worship,  to  be  erected  by  the  contributions  of 
charitable  and  liberal  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction. 

“ In  the  meantime,  the  suit  against  the  county 
is  not  abandoned  ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  hit 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
until  it  shall  be  tried  and  finally  settled.  And, 
for  the  credit  of  our  city,  let  us  hope  the  result 
will  be  more  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
paintings,  for  which,  though  proved  to  be 
worth  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars,  only 
one  was  awarded ! Should  just  compensation 
be  made  at  any  future  period,  the  sums  con- 
tributed for  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
will  be  refunded,  if  demanded  by  the  contribu- 
tors themselves.  Should  it  be  denied,  the 
members  of  St.  Augustine’s  congregation  can 
only  pray  for  their  enemies,  and  bless  God 
that  they  ‘suffer  persecution  for  justice’ 
sake.*  ” — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Dioces9  or  Chicago. — Ordination.— On 
Holy  Saturday  Bishop  Quarter  held  an  ordi- 
nation in  the  cathedral,  and  conferred  the 
following  orders  on  the  following  named  stu- 
dents of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary: 

"Tonsure.—  Messrs.  Burns,  Baltes  and  Pen- 
dergast. 

“ Minor  Orders.  — Messrs.  Hugh  Brady, 
James  Pendergast. 

“ Subdeaconship. — Messrs.  James  Kean, 
Lawrence  Hoey,  Hugh  Brady,  Denny  Coil 
and  James  Pendergast.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  bishop  officiated  pontifically  and  conferred 
subdeaconship  on  Mr.  John  Bradley,  and  dea- 
conship  on  Hugh  Brady,  James  Kean  and 
James  Pendergast. 

« Dominica  in  Jllbis. — The  bishop  officiated 
again  pontifically,  and  raised  up  to  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood  Rev.  James  Kean  and  Rev. 
James  Pendergast. 

“ Nuns  Taking  the  Veil. — On  Saturday  morn- 
ing before  Low  Sunday  the  bishop  gave  the 
white  veil,  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  two  young  ladies,  both 
from  New  York  city.  To  one.  Miss  Maiy 
Munholland,  was  given  the  religious  name  of 
Sister  Mary  Francis  de  Sales;  to  the  other, 
Miss  Ellen  Riley,  was  given  the  religious 
name  of  Sister  Mary  Teresa.  Last  week  the 
nuns  had  au  accession  to  their  numbers.  One, 
a postulant,  to  be  choir  sister,  and  anotherto 
be  lay  sister.  Their  institution  flourishes— 
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their  academy  is  well  patronized  both  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  legislature 
has  passed  an  act  chartering  their  academy 
under  the  name  of  * the  Female  Academy  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier.* 

“The  Jubilee  was  formally  opened  in  the 
cathedral  on  Sunday,  the  ISth  April,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Catholics  of  the  city,  who  are 
in  excellent  dispositions  of  piety,  will  all  avail 
themselves  of  this  great  indulgence. 

“ The  Spiritual  Retreat  of  the  clergy  opened 
on  the  same  day.” — Freem.  Journal. 

Piocess  of  Louisville. — “ Confirmation 
and  Firtl  Communion. — On  Sunday  last  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered, 
in  St.  Louis  church,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Chabrat,  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  among  whom  we  noticed  many  adults, 
some  of  them  converts  to  our  holy  faith. 

“ At  the  mass,  which  followed,  about  one 
hundred  children,  boys  and  girls,  for  the  first 
time,  approached  the  holy  communion. 

“The  Jubilee  was  closed  in  this  congrega- 
tion, and  in  the  two  German  congregations  of 
the  city,  on  the  same  day.  Throughout  the 
whole  term  the  Catholics  attended  church 
frequently,  and  large  numbers  resorted  to 
the  sacraments;  among  them  numbers  who 
had  for  years  neglected  their  duty  on  this 
•core.”—  C.  Jtdrocale. 

“ School  for  Boys. — On  the  25th  of  April,  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Louis 
church  was  held  at  Louisville,  and  measures 
were  adopted  to  raise  funds  for  building  a 
school-house  for  boys.  Bishop  Chabrat,  who 
presided  at  the  meeting,  gave  a lot  for  the 
purpose.”— ibid. 


OBITUARY. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Whelan,  late  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  church, 
•Buffalo,  died  on  the  27th  April.  The  melan- 
choly news  was  communicated  by  telegraph, 
*nd  we  are  at  present  unable  to  give  any  par- 
ticulars except  that  his  death  had  been  ex- 
pected for  several  weeks  past,  and  that  he 
received  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church, 
with  entire  recollection  and  fervor,  several  days 
before  his  departure  from  this  life. — Free - 
won’s  Journal . 

Died  on  the  9th  April,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bishop,  New  Orleans,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
McKbone,  aged  28  years.  The  deceased  was 
bom  at  Baldsmill,  county  Armagh,  Ireland, 
tnd  had  been  ordained  priest  at  Little  Rock. 
The  death  of  this  young  and  pious  clergyman 
will  be  severely  felt  in  that  diocess. — Prop . 
Cath. 

The  following  notice  of  Midshipman  Shu- 
hrick,  appeared  in  the  Delaware  Republican , 
published  at  Wilmington,  and  we  cheerfully 
comply  with  the  request  made  by  a friend  of 
Vol.  YI.— No.  6.  30 


the  deceased,  to  insert  it  in  the  Magazine. 
We  may  add  that  young  Shubrick  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church,  and  had  been 
educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  college,  near 
Emmitsburg.  His  gallant  death  reflects  honor 
upon  his  Alma  Mater,  and  adds  another  bright 
name  to  the  list  of  her  distinguished  alumni. 

“Midshipman  T.  B.  Shubrick.— In  the 
exultation  of  victory,  we  should  never  forget 
that  it  has  been  purchased  torus  with  the  lives 
of  heroic  men ; men  who  have  walked  with 
serene  countenances  through  the  storm  of 
battle,  or  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  some  despe- 
rate adventure,  or  perchance  have  fallen  in  a 
more  quiet  but  not  less  honored  manner  by 
the  unseen  hand  of  the  pestilence.  As  the 
lives  of  public  men  belong  to  their  country, 
so  when  they  die  on  honor’s  bed  is  their 
memory  a proud  inheritance  for  those  they 
have  left  behind  them.  The  memory  of  the 
fallen  brave  sheds  a fragrance  throughout  the 
land.  J ustice  to  them— justice  to  their  kindred 
and  to  those  who  eagerly  look  for  examples  of 
valor  and  merit — that  patriotism  which  re- 
joices in  acts  of  daring  in  defence  of  one’s 
country,  all  demand  that  it  should  not  perish 
from  amongst  men,  and  impose  the  solemn 
but  grateful  duty  upon  us,  at  the  same  time 
we  announce  the  death  of  a brave  sailor  and 
officer,  to  record  in  deeper  and  more  enduring 
lines  the  high  character  of  the  deceased. 

“ These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by 
the  death  of  Midshipman  T.  B.  Shubrick,  of 
this  city,  who  fell  in  the  trenches  at  the  seige 
of  V era  Cruz.  He  was  a Delawarian  by  birth, 
a resident  of  this  city,  and  the  only  officer  of 
the  navy  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  He  has 
gone  down  to  an  early  grave,  not  however 
until  he  had  earned  an  honorable  reputation 
which  will  live  for  many  years  to  come. 

“Midshipman  Shubrick  came  of  a stock  on 
both  sides  of  his  family  which  has  done  good 
service  to  their  country.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Thomas  Shubrick  of  South  Carolina, 
fought  through  the  revolution  as  a colonel 
under  General  Greene,  and  in  common  with 
the  patriots  of  that  day,  sustained  the  losses 
and  reverses  of  those  trying  times.  His 
father.  Captain  Irvine  Shubrick,  being  a resi- 
dent of  this  city,  a gallant  and  accomplished 
naval  officer,  from  early  youth — in  every 
clime,  and  on  every  sea  has  proudly  borne  his 
country’s  flag  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
last  war,  and  in  more  than  one  sanguinary 
battle  has  lought  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  valor,  for  the  honor  of  that  flag.  It 
may  be  some  alleviation  to  the  pangs  of  a 
bereaved  heart  to  know  that  the  example  set 
by  the  father  was  not  unheeded  by  the  son. 
The  uncles  of  young  Shubrick,  William — now 
commodore,  in  command  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Pacific;  Templar — a distinguished  young 
officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  ill-fated 
Epervier  when  she  was  lost;  Edward — late 
captain  in  the  navy,  whodied  some  time  since 
on  his  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean— all  bore 
arms  in  defence  of  tbeir  country,  during  the 
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last  war,  and  by  their  valor  and  officer-like 
conduct  reached  the  highest  position  of  honor 
and  command.  When  to  these  ancestors  and 
kinsmen  are  added  the  name  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Captain  Fiancis  du  Pont,  than  whom  a 
more  chivalrous,  scientific  arid  valuable  officer 
treads  not  an  American  deck,  no  wonder  that 
the  inheritor  ol  such  blood  and  of  such  exam- 
ples, when  his  last  hour  came,  ‘would  die 
lighting  at  his  own  gun.* 

**  Young  Shubrick  entered  battle  with  the 
determination  of  sustaining  the  high  character 
of  his  name.  Nobly — with  his  life — has  he 
performed  his  task.  He  and  a brother  officer, 
Lieut,  do  Champ,  during  the  hot  lire  of  the 
Mexican  batteries,  had  planted  the  American 
flag  in  u conspicuous  position  without  the 
trenches.  Although  they  were  but  eighty 
yards  from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  yet  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  flag  was  drawing  a tremen- 
dous fire  towards  that  quarter,  Shubrick  alone 
sallied  forth  and  brought  it  wuthin  the  lines,  an 
act  of  daring  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  nu- 
merous ones  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
our  brave  officers  and  men.  He,  with  his 
companion,  Midshipman  Smith,  to  whom  the 
management  of  a gun  was  jointly  confided, 
had  fired  seventeen  times,  and  at  the  eight- 
eenth shot,  while  standing  on  his  gun,  giving 
her  a proper  direction,  with  his  head  and 
breast  exposed  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
entrenchments,  he  was  killed  instantaneously 
by  a cannon  bail  from  the  enemy’s  batteries. 

**Thus  fell  a gallant  officer,  a high  minded, 
generous  young  man.  His  splendid  figure, 
manly  and  handsome  face,  must  dwell  in  the 
recollection  of  those  who  but  a few  weeks  ago 
saw  him  full  of  life  and  hope  in  our  streets. 
The  qualities  of  his  heart  will  be  long  cher- 
ished by  his  friends.  His  friends  and  family 
have  been  sorely  bereaved,  but  there  may  be 
some  consolation  in  knowing  that  he  met  a 
soldier's  death  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  that 
duty  which  his  country  imposed  upon  him, 
not  only  without  a blot  upon  his  character, 
but  with  honor  to  his  name  and  memory.” 

Of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  St.  Magda- 
len's convent,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  April, 
Sister  Martha  McLane,  who,  after  suiter- 
ing many  years  with  the  most  patient  resig- 
nation to  the  holy  will  of  God,  threw  otf, 
without  a struggle,  this  body  of  corruption,  to 
go  before  her  heavenly  Spouse,  and  receive 
from  his  hand  the  reward  of  her  labors.  She 
was  aged  thirty-one  years,  twelve  of  which 
she  spent  exercising  the  duties  of  a religious 
life. — Cuth.  Advocate. 


FOREIGN. 

“ Italy. — Rome. — The  Daily  News  gives  a 
letter  of  the  19th,  in  which  it  is  observed  that 
the  alarm  and  agitation  created  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  censorship,  have  been  con- 
siderably tranquillized  by  the  character  of  the 
individuals  who  are  to  exercise  its  functions. 
Contrary  to  what  was  expected,  the  board  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  laity  and  of  individu- 
als known  for  their  enlightened  and  moderate 


opinions.  They  are  the  Marquis  Antici.tbe 
Abbe  Coppi,  and  MM.  Betti  and  Vannutelli, 
the  latter  a lawyer. 

“His  holiness  was  present  in  the  Palace 
Massino  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  264th  anniver- 
sary of  the  miracle  by  which  St.  Philip  Neri 
resuscitated  Paul  de  Massino,  son  oi  Fabri- 
cius,  Lord  of  Arsoli.  The  pope,  in  a conversa- 
tion on  the  variety  of  liturgies  in  France,  im- 
pressed upon  the  interlocutor,  a Breton  priest, 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  that  liturgies 
every  where  should  agree  with  those  at  Home. 

“ The  Pope  and  (he  I'urkish  Ambassador.— 
A letter  from  Rome,  published  in  the  Catholic 
journals  of  Germany , relate  that  at  an  audience 
on  the  Turkish  ambassador’s  taking  leave, 
when  the  pope  was  bestowing  upon  him  his 
portrait,  enriched  by  diamonds,  Chekib  Etiendi 
received  it  kneeling,  and  begged  the  sovereign 
pontili ’s  permission  to  wear  it  in  the  form  of 
a nilchan — that  is,  a decoration.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a strange  sight  to  see  the  portrait  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  glistening  upon  a Turkish 
breast;  it  would  yet  be  more  strange  iL-on 
an  occasion,  for  instance,  of  a diplomatic 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg!! — Chekib  Etfendi 
should  present  himself  to  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, decorated  with  this  ornament.  The  Czar, 
indeed,  could  not  well  testify  surprise,  seeing 
that,  in  Russia,  the  mo9t  exalted  personages, 
who  have  gone  through  the  first  classes  ol  all 
the  orders  of  the  empire,  receive  as  a supreme 
and  final  favor  the  portrait  of  the  autocrat, 
which,  attached  to  a large  blue  ribbon,  tb^y 
wear  outside  their  unilbrm  already  all  varie- 
gated with  stars.” — dmi  de  la  Religion. 

“ The  pope  has  ordered  general  gas-worki 
to  be  constiucted  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  light  the  streets  and  supply  private 
consumers. 

“ The  intended  resignation  of  Cardinal  Gizzi 
of  his  secretarial  is  spoken  of.  There  have 
been  disturbances  at  Bologna  and  Viterbo;  a 
demand  lor  higher  wages  and  the  high  price 
of  corn  were  the  inciting  causes.” 

Encyclical  Letter  of  our  Most  Holy  Father , 
Pius  IX,  by  Divine  Providence  Pope,  to  all 
Patriarchs , Primates , Jlrchbishops , and  Bish- 
ops, to  implore  the  divine  assistance  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Venerable  Brethren,  Grace  A*n 
Apostolic  Benediction.— It  is  well  known 
to  you,  venerable  brethren,  to  whom  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  is  familiar  and  by  whom  it 
has  been  examined,  that  our  predecessors,  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  always  displayed  a diligent 
and  anxious  care  to  assist  all  Christian  nations 
in  whatever  manner  they  could.  Neither  are 
you  ignorant  that  that  salutary  and  most  plea- 
sing zeal  did  not  embrace  merely  spiritual 
blessings  conferred  upon  the  Christian  world, 
but  that  it  was  employed  in  alleviating  those 
public  calamities  by  which  each  Christian  na- 
tion was  at  any  time  alilicted.  The  records 
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of  ancient*  and  modern  times,  and  oar  own 
recollection,  and  that  of  our  fathers  confirm 
this,  and  indeed  to  whom  could  it,  or  ought  it 
to  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  con- 
stantly before  them  this  paternal  solicitude  to 
raise  up  all  Christians,  than  those  whom  the 
Catholic  faith  points  out  as  the  “ fathers  and 
teachers  of  all  Christians  ?”t  To  whom  was  it 
more  natural  that  nations  suffering  from  ca- 
lamity should  fly,  than  to  those  who,  being 
placed  in  the  highest  positions  in  the  church, 
have  proved  by  the  lengthened  experience  of 
time  and  of  acts,  that  they  are  “ urged  on  by 
the  charity  of  Christ  ?” 

Being  moved  by  this  example  of  our  prede- 
cessors, and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  our  own  will,  when  first  we  learned 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  iuvolved  in  a 
great  dearth  of  com,  and  a scarcity  of  other 
provisions,  and  that  that  nation  was  suffering 
from  a most  dreadful  complication  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  want  of  food,  we  instantly  ap- 
plied every  means,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  to  suc- 
cor that  afflicted  people.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
claimed that,  in  this  our  city,  prayers  should  be 
poured  forth,  and  we  encouraged  the  clergy, 
the  Roman  people,  and  those  who  were  so- 
journing in  this  city,  to  send  assistance  to  Ire- 
land. By  which  means  it  was  arranged  that 
partly  by  money  cheerfully  sent  by  ourselves, 
and  partly  that  which  was  collected  in  Rome, 
assistance,  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  time 
permitted,  could  be  forwarded  to  our  venera- 
ble brethren  the  archbishops  of  Ireland,  which 
they  might  distribute  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  respective  localities,  and  of  their 
suffering  people.  But  letters  are  still  brought 
to  us  from  Ireland,  and  accounts  are  daily  re- 
lated to  us  respecting  the  calamities  mentioned 
above  still  continuing  in  that  island — nay,  even 
increasing — which  afflict  our  mind  with  in- 
credible grief,  and  urgently  impel  us  again  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  Irish  nation.  And 
what  effort  ought  we  not  to  make  to  raise  up 

•See  Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  iv, 
chapter  23,  (Cambridge  edition,)  where  bespeaks  of  a 
letter  of  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  the  Corinthians,  to 
Soter,  the  Roman  pontilf,  in  which  he  says  that  from 
the  earliest  days  of  religion  the  church  at  Rome  was 
accustomed  to  transmit  the  necessary  support  of  life  to 
Christians,  and  that  this  custom  was  advanced  by  the 
holy  Bishop  Soter.  See  also  the  same  author,  book  vii, 
chapter  v,  in  which  place  he  makes  mention  of  the 
letter  of  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Pope 
Stephen  I,  who  had  sent  necessary  nid  to  the  provinces 
of  Syria  and  Arabia.  There  is  also  a letter  ot  St,  Basil 
to  St  Dnrnnsu*  pope,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  aid 
aent  by  Sl  Dionysius  Pope  to  the  church  of  Cipsnrs. — 
Works  of  St.  Uasil,  vol.  iii,  edition  Maurin.  letter  70. 

f Council  of  .Florence  in  the  definiUon  of  faith. 


that  nation  now,  suffering  under  such  a disas- 
ter, when  we  know  how  great  the  fidelity  of 
the  clergy  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been  towards  the  apostolic  see — 
how,  in  the  most  dangerous  times,  their  firm- 
ness in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion 
has  been  conspicuous—by  what  labor  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  have  toiled  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  world ; and  finally,  with  what 
zeal  for  piety  and  religion  the  divine  Peter, 
whose  dignity  (to  use  the  words  of  Leo  the 
Great),  is  not  the  less  in  an  unworthy  heir,*  is 
among  the  Irish  nation  honored  and  distin- 
guished in  our  humble  person. 

Therefore  so  important  an  affair  being  welt 
weighed,  and  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
venerable  brethren — their  Eminences  the  car- 
dinals— being  taken  on  the  subject,  we  have 
resolved,  venerable  brethren,  that  this  letter 
should  be  written  to  you,  that,  together  with 
you,  we  might  have  regard  for  the  necessities 
of  the  Irish  nation. 

We  therefore  authorize  you  all,  that,  in  your 
diocesses,  or  in  those  districts  subject  to  your 
jurisdiction,  as  has  been  done  in  Rome,  you 
will  appoint  public  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  three  days  in  the  churches  and  other  places, 
by  which  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  being 
moved,  may  free  the  Irish  nation  from  so  great 
a calamity,  and  avert  such  a disaster  from  the 
other  kingdoms  and  regions  of  Europe.  And 
that  these  things  may  be  done  with  the  greater 
alacrity  and  utility,  we  grant  an  indulgence  of 
seven  years  to  those  who  shall  be  present  on 
any  one  occasion  at  these  prayers,  but  to  those 
who  shall  be  present  at  the  offering  up  of  these 
prayers  during  the  entire  triduum,  and  who, 
within  a week  of  the  triduum,  being  purified 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  shall  receive  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist — we,  by 
our  apostolic  authority,  hereby  grant  a plena- 
ry indulgence. 

That,  however,  venerable  brethren,  which 
we  for  the  most  part  leave  to  your  own  chari- 
ty, i9  that  by  your  exhortations  you  excite  the 
people  who  are  subject  to  your  jurisdiction,  to 
assist  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  gifts  of 
charity.  We  know,  indeed,  that  you  do  not 
require  that  we  should  point  out  to  you  the  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  and  the  plenteous  fruitB 
which,  springing  from  it,  tend  to  obtain  the 
mercy  of  the  great  and  good  God.  You  have 

* Second  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair. 
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the  praises  of  alms-deeds  discussed  with  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  in  the  works  of  the  holy  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  and  especially  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  in  his  numerous  discourses.*  You  have 
also  at  hand  the  most  excellent  epistle,  writ- 
ten by  St.  Cyprian  the  Martyr,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia.f  which 
contains  clear  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
seal  with  which  the  people  committed  to  his 
pastoral  care,  succored  with  large  gifts  the 
Christians  who  stood  in  need  of  help.  You 
may  also  remember  the  observations  of  St.  Am- 
brose, the  bishop  of  Milan, f that  “ the  beauty 
of  riches  is  not  in  the  purses  of  the  opulent, 
but  in  the  nourishment  of  the  poor ; that  wealth 
shines  best  when  ditfused  amongst  the  infirm 
and  the  starving;  and  that  Christians  ought  to 
learn  that  Christ  demands  of  them  to  seek 
with  their  money,  not  the  mere  performance 
of  their  own  will,  but  that  of  Christ.’*  There- 
fore, confidingly  recollecting  these  and  similar 
passages  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  be  of  very  great  service 
to  those  poor  sufferers  of  whom  we  now  write. 

Here  we  might  make  an  end  of  writing; 
but  when,  in  obedience  to  our  wishes,  you  are 
proclaiming  public  prayers,  we  do  not  wish 
you  to  omit  that  “our  daily  urgency  and  the 
anxiety  of  aU  the  churches  ”§  admonishes  us 
night  and  day.  It  is  still  before  our  eyes  what 
a fierce  and  dreadful  tempest  has  been  raised 
against  all  the  church ; it  pains  the  mind  to 
recollect  “to hat  things  the  enemy  hath  done 
wickedly  in  the  sanctuary, ”||  and  how  danger- 
ous are  the  present  “ designs  against  the  Lord'*1 
and  bis  Christ;  therefore  this  we  especially 
commend  to  you,  that  the  occasion  of  public 
prayers  for  Ireland  being  used,  you  may  lead 
the  people  trusted  to  your  care  to  pray  at  the 
lame  time  to  God  for  the  entire  church. 

In  the  meantime,  venerable  brethren,  we 
affectionately  impart  to  you  the  apostolical 
benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  8t.  Mary  Major’s,  on 
the  25th  day  of  March,  1847,  in  the  first  year 
of  our  pontificate. 

* Letter  on  the  first  of  the  tenth  month,  and  also  upon 
alma. 

f Edit.  Bal.,  letter  60,  in  which  St.  Cyprian,  speaking 
of  money  collected  at  Carthage,  and  sent  to  the  bishopa 
of  Numidia  for  the  ransom  of  Christians,  says,  “ we 
have  sent  a hundred  thousand  sestertia,  which  have 
been  collected  here  in  the  church  over  which,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Lord,  wa  preside,  by  tire  subscriptions 
of  the  clergy  and  people  amongst  us,  which  you  will 
distribute  according  to  your  judgment. 

Epistle  U to  Bishoo  Constantine,  in  the  second 
ume  of  the  Paris  edition,  1690. 

f Cor.  ii, 2, 96.  ||  Ps.  73,  3.  Y Ft.  3,9. 
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The  following  communication  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  his  Holiness  the  pope,  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  accompanying  the  Ency- 
clical letter : 

« POP!  PIUS  TBS  NINTH,  TO  THB  MOST  1KT. 

DR.  MURRAY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

“ Venerable  Brother— Health  and  the 
apostolical  benediction. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  To  you,  venerable 
brother,  that  the  present  calamities  of  Ireland 
have  filled  our  heart  with  affliction,  and  ei- 
cited  our  solicitude  to  relieve  your  suffering 
country. 

“ Accompanying  this  letter  you  will  receive 
a new  proof  of  our  affection  towards  the  Irish 
people,  in  the  copy  of  our  encyclical  letter, 
addressed  to  the  entire  Catholic  world,  appoint- 
ing prayers  to  be  every  where  poured  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  imploring  the  divine  assistance 
for  Ireland,  and  recommending  the  faithful  to 
contribute,  by  their  charitable  donations,  to- 
wards the  succor  of  the  Irish  people.  The  inten- 
sity of  your  sufferings,  and  our  paternal  feelings 
towards  you,  demanded  so  much  at  our  bands. 

“ For  your  greater  consolation,  we  deem  it 
right  to  add,  that  we  ourselves,  especially  in 
the  oblation  of  the  divine  sacrifice,  will  not 
fail  most  earnestly  to  implore  God,  who  is  rick 
in  mercy , to  look  down  from  heaven , and  to  be* 
hold,  and  to  visit  benignly  his  own  vineyard,  so 
that  grief  and  sorrow  may  be  succeeded  ia 
Ireland  by  gladness  and  joy;  and  that  circum- 
stances may  bring  about  a favorable  result 
to  those  measures  which  her  most  serene  ma- 
jesty, the  queen,  has  graciously  designed  fc r 
the  good  of  that  kingdom.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose with  facility,  and  without  delay,  you  are 
aware,  venerable  brother,  that  nothing  can  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  your  country,  than 
that  both  clergy  and  people  should  unite  in 
promoting  public  concord,  and  strictly  regu- 
late their  lives  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Catholic  church. 

“ We  know  with  certainty,  that  you,  ven- 
erable brother,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the 
province,  have  hitherto  used  all  diligence  in 
this  matter,  and  we  feel  persuaded  you  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  future. 

“ In  the  meantime,  we  impart  to  you,  most 
affectionately  from  our  heart,  our  apostolical 
benediction. 

“ Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  in 
the  first  year  of  our  pontificate,  on  the  lOtb  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1847. 

**  Signed  Pins  P.  P.  IX." 
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44  Prussia.— The  king  of  Prussia  has  issued 
a decree,  declaring  that  all  members  of  com- 
munist societies  shall  be  prosecuted  for  high 
treason  it  they  are  found  to  propagate  doc- 
trines subversive  of  the  laws. 

‘•A  Dr.  Von  Meyer,  at  Berlin,  has  been 
sentenced  to  a long  imprisonment  for  only 
reading  a composition  called  ‘The  Weaver’s 
Song,'  by  the  celebrated  Henrich  Heine. 

“ In  the  month  of  March.  1846,  M.  Ronge 
was  condemned  to  a month’s  imprisonment 
tor  having  preached  at  Magdeburg  without 
the  permission  of  the  authoiities.  It  was 
thought  that  the  execution  of  this  condemna. 
tion  had  been  abandoned  by  the  government, 
but  such  is  not  the  fact.  M.  Ronge  received, 
on  the  1st  inst.,  from  the  police  of  Breslau,  an 
injunction  to  undergo  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  and  on  the  2d  he  rendered  him- 
self a prisoner.  Upwards  of  2,000  persons 
accompanied  him  on  his  passage,  crying 
4 Konge  for  ever!*  4 Religious  liberty  for 
ever!’  but  this  demonstration  gave  rise  to  no 
disturbance. 

“The  Prussian  Gazette  contains  a royal  let- 
ter patent  on  the  subject  of  new  religious 
sects.  It  declares  that  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
the  state  is  resolved  to  uphold  the  evangelical 
and  Roman  Catholic  tenets  as  the  established 
religion,  it  at  the  same  time  recognises  the 
freedom  of  conscience  of  every  citizen,  and 
their  right  of  meeting  together  for  the  purpose 
of  public  worship.” 

“Switzerland. — The  Catholic  League  of 
the  Seven  Cantons,  now  fully  armed  and  ready 
for  their  defence,  have  demanded  of  the  other 
cantons  that  simple  act  of  justice,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  convents  in  the  canton  ol  Argau. 
We  are  anxious  to  hear  how  the  demand  w ill 
be  replied  to.” 

Ireland. — The  last  arrivals  from  Europe 
represent  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  as 
still  most  alarming.  We  copy  from  the  Free - 
man's  Journal  of  N.  York  the  lollowing  re- 
marks relative  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
country. 

“ The  state  of  Ireland  continues  most  dread- 
ful. In  Dublin,  and  in  the  large  towms,  relief 
has  been  administered  in  a large  measure,  but 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  the  country  where 
deaths  from  starvation  are  yet  abundantly 
common.  The  greatest  mortality  prevails 
now,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  unwhole- 
someness rather  than  the  utterabsence  of  food. 

44  Sowing  and  planting  have  been  very  gener- 
ally and  fearfully  neglected,  or  impossible. 
The  continuation  therefore  of  the  famine  next 
year  is  pretty  well  ascertained.  The  lever 
attacks  rich  as  well  as  poor,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  with  the  former  it  is  incomparably 
more  fatal  than  with  the  latter. 

“The  dismissal  of  the  whole  of  the  laborers 
from  the  public  works  wa9  to  follow  close 
upon  the  twenty  per  cent,  already  turned 
away.  iVo  provision*  absolutely  none,  is 
made  by  the  British  government  for  supplying 
the  want  of  means  that  is  to  result  to  the  poor 

3'}* 


laborers  from  this  disbandment.  The  fair 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  they  are  yet  to 
die  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands,  for  want 
of  money  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life. 

44  The  gigantic  scheme  of  emigration,  which 
we  presented  in  our  columns  last  week,  is  an- 
other subject  of  very  lively  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  divides  the  opinions  of  the 
undoubted  friends  of  Ireland.  The  Dublin 
Freeman's  Journal  expresses  its  opinion  that 
the  scheme  proposed  and  set  forth,  by  the  tnen 
by  W’hom  it  is,  should  meet  at  least  with  a 
candid  consideration.  That  which  gives  deep 
offence  to  some  of  high  consideration  in  Ire- 
land is  the  supposition,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  project,  that  the  emi- 
gration is  to  be  compulsory.  This  has  called 
out  a long  and  very  indignant  letter  from  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McGinn,  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Derry,  which  appears  in  the  Dublin  Freeman 
of  April  17.” 

England. — We  learn  from  the  London 
Tablet  that  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  expunge  from  the  statute- 
book  the  disabilities  against  Catholics,  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  thirty-nine.  The 
reasoning  against  it  is  thus  summed  up  by  the 
1'ablet,  exhibiting  Anglican  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance in  the  strongest  light. 

“ Sir  Robert  Harry  Ingli9  led  the  opposition 
to  the  bill ; because  this  country  is  a Protest- 
ant country,  the  constitution  is  a Protestant 
constitution,  and  the  sovereign  is  a Protestant 
sovereign,  and  whatever  is,  must  ever  be. 
There  is  not,  of  course,  any  period  in  history 
when  the  country,  the  constitution,  and  the 
sovereign,  were  all  Catholic.  Such  a period 
either  never  existed  at  all,  or  it  is  high  treason 
to  remember  that  a happy  country,  a glorious 
constitution,  and  an  exemplary  sovereign  have 
ever  co-existed  in  England  without  Protest- 
antism to  uphold  them.  The  bill  of  rights — 
no  act  of  parliament,  but  a divine  ordinance, 
no  doubt— had  settled  the  question.  The 
sovereign,  according  to  the  bill  of  rights,  must 
swear  himself  a Protestant;  and  if  this  bill 
passed,  the  sovereign  would  be  at  liberty  to 
swear  to  his  actual  belief,  and  be  no  longer 
bound  to  accept  the  parliamentary  faith,  or  to 
swear  to  his  kingly  acceptance  of  it,  however 
he  might  as  an  individual  conscientiously  dif- 
fer therefrom.  Now,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Stuarts— the  house  of  Brunswick— re- 
ceived the  rule  in  this  empire  because  they 
were  of  one  religious  opinion,  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  branch  was  of  another, 
and  was  for  that  reason  dethroned.  In  France, 
the  elder  branch  of  the  reigning  family  was 
expelled,  and  the  younger  branch  called 
to  the  throne,  because  their  respective  politi- 
cal opinions  differed.  The  younger  Bourbon 
(Orleans)  exists  by  the  virtue  of  the  charter, 
and  the  younger  Stuarts  (Brunswick)  on  the 
strength  of  the  thirty-nine  articles ; and  so 
it  shall  be  for  ever.  The  sovereign  of  a free 
people  shall  never  be  free  in  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  his  ow  n conscience ; but  with 
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whatever  light  he  may  be  favored  from  above, 
must  be  guided  by  the  parliamentary-ma- 
jority-conscience,  so  long  as  that  majority  is 
Protestant,  which  must  be  forever.  Now, this 
bill  is  adverse  to  that  unchangeable  conclu- 
sion— the  unchangeableness  of  which  is  its 
high  virtue  : while  the  church  of  Rome’s  great 
crime  is  its  unchangeableness.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  all  this.  The  church  of 
Rome  is  unchangeable,  and  the  Jesuits  are 
denounced  in  Switzerland  as  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  In  Belgium  they  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops,  and  the  Protestant  king,  and  the 
liberal  party,  and  therefore  Mr.  Watson’s  bill 
ought  to  be  thrown  out.  The  hon.  member 
for  Oxford  has  a preference  for  the  church  of 
England,  but  really  he  is  not  particular  what 
Protestant  sect  prevails,  provided  it  uses  an 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  No  matter 
what  becomes  of  the  bill  of  rights,  that  rock 
may  be  blown  up,  provided  that  it  be  with 
Protestant  gunpowder,  manufactured,  it  may 
be,  in  Geneva  or  in  Prussia,  or  supplied  by 
Mr.  Mormon  Smith,  or  precious  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon. So  long  as  they  use  (to  swear  by)  a 
Bible  with  a dedication  to  King  James,  the 
pure  and  wise,  which  is  the  only  charm  for 
preventing  any  part  of  any  version  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  from  ever  becoming  obsolete, 
or  indecent,  or  of  dubious  meaning— they  are 
welcome  to  the  constitution.  The  queen  may  i 
be  a Muggletonian  or  an  Irvingite,  lor  what  | 
the  representative  of  Oxford  cares. 

“It  is  true  that  he  w’ould  rather  of  the  two 
that  her  majesty,  if  quite  convenient  to  her- 
self, would  adhere  to  the  church  of  England,  i 
and  keep  her  bill  of  rights  oath;  but  Ire  is 
not  particular,  if  she  buy  the  Ox  lord  Bible  ; 
the  religious  world  is  all  before  her  where  to 
choose,  unless,  indeed,  she  should  tlunk  of 
looking  on  religion  by  the  light  which  guides 
some  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Christian 
world.  Let  her  look  towards  Rome,  and  Pope 
Inglis  the  1st  will  immediately  absolve  her 
subjects  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Mr. 
Pluiuptre  said,  the  chuich  of  England  was 
founded  on  a rock,  and  that  this  bill  would 
shake  it  to  pieces.  Mr.  Spooner  said,  it  was  1 
a terrible  thing  for  Catholics  to  refer,  even  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  tin*  religious  w ars  ol  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  show  that  man’s  nature  ami 
the  character  of  certain  periods  had  led  to  per- 
secution ; but  that  it  was  quite  right  to  show 
from  the  Bible  that  the  Jews  had  a commission  I 
to  destroy  idolatry,  to  assert  that  Catholics  | 
were  idolaters,  and  to  infer  that  Protestants 
should  destroy  them.  It  was  very  absurd  to 
go  back  to  the  Jews  for  tradilions  and  wri- 
tings; the  Bible,  with  all  its  Jewish  traditions, 
was  the  only  source  of  wisdom  or  instruction. 
He  was  satislied  that  the  country  w as  Protest- 
ant; and  let  the  country  once  know  that  it 
contained  any  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
who  proposed  to  convert  any  portion  of  it  by 
force,  or  stratagem,  or  conviction , the  people 
would  soon  let  them  know  that  they  were  as 
far  from  conviction  as  he  was,  and  regarded, 
as  he  did,  force,  stratagem,  and  conviction  as 


all  in  the  same  category.  Therefore,  he  op- 
posed Mr.  Watson’s  "hill.  Mr.  Finch  thought 
that  the  essence  of  Protestantism  was  tolera- 
tion, but  that  Catholics  were  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Toleration  towards  Protestants  was  a Pro- 
testant principle.  Mr.  Newdegate  declared 
that  it  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  toleration  that 
he  opposed  this  bill,  just  as  it  was  in  the  spirit 
of  enlarged  liberty  that  the  democratic  party 
in  Switzerland  proposed  to  cut  the  throats  of 
the  men  of  Lucerne  because  they  had  invited 
some  Jesuit  priests  to  teach  their  children. 
Now,  these  Jesuits  being  thus  sent  for,  to  the 
number  of  four  individuals,  we  believe,  had 
resolved  on  farcins'  all  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land to  be  taught  French,  Latin,  and  the  math- 
ematics by  themselves  ; and  therefore  it  was 
the  purest  virtue  to  invade  the  canton  that  had 
called  them  in,  and  carry  lire  and  sword  to 
every  corner  of  it.  Upon  these  principles  be 
would  oppose  Mr.  Watson’s  bill.  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  this  bill. 
There  was  a law  which  made  it  a crime  fori 
Catholic  priest  to  wear  his  vestments  in  the 
street.  Now,  the  w isdom  of  successive  attor- 
neys-general  had  taught  them  to  abstain  from 
enforcing  the  legal  penalty,  and  therefore  the 
law  ought  to  exist,  and  the  liability  to  punish- 
ment continue  in  the  discretion  ot  the  officers 
of  the  crown.  It  was  not  lorry  years  ago  since 
it  was  illegal  for  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church  of  Scotland  to  appear  in  his  surplice  in 
a churchyard  in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  at  that 
time  common  lor  such  clergyman  to  be  guarded 
by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  This  was  the  desirable 
state  of  things  for  Catholic  priests  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  he  put  it  to  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
the  lord  advocate  it  there  would  not  be  a Por- 
teous  mob  if  Dr.  Gillies  should  at  the  present 
day  proceed  from  Ins  guddrooin  to  his  church 
in  his  pontifical  attire  ! Now,  as  there  would 
be  a riot,  it  was  better  that  the  rioters  should 
be  justified  by  the  law,  and  therelore  the  old 
statutes  should  not  be  swept  away,  but  should 
be  preserved  tor  the  justification  ot  the  first 
Edinburgh  mob  that  could  be  instigated  to  at- 
tack a Catholic  priest  in  the  discharge  ol  his 
functions.  Mr.  Law  went  back  to  an  act  ot 
Richard  II,  and  found  therein  the  most  valid 
objections  to  Mr.  Watson’s  bill.  Alter  this 
course  of  argument  the  house  was  contented, 
and  the  bill  rejected  by  a majority  of  IJS  to 
119.” 

Conversions  to  Catholicity  are  still  numer- 
ous in  this  country.  Among  those  not  yet 
announced  in  the  Magazine,  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  copy  in  part  from  the  Catho- 
lic Herald . 

“The  Rev.  John  Gordon,  A.  M.,  whose  w- 
tention  was  mentioned  before.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
New  is  announced  as  having  withdrawn  from 
his  ministerial  charge  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  ‘curate  of  Newburn  ’ is  announced  as  al- 
ready received.  Mr.  Walter  Buckle  ol  Exe- 
ter college,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Robert  Suffield of 
St.  Peter’s  college,  Cambridge,  two  brothers 
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of  Mr.  Haigh,  the  recent  convert  of  Leeds,  and 
the  lady  of  James  Heanly,  Esq.,  have  also 
been  received.  In  addition  to  these,  several 
Anglican  Protestants  have  been  received  at 
Rome;  among  them  are  the  following  — Miss 
Plummer,  Mrs.  Lott,  wife  of  H.  B.  Lott,  Esq., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Buckle,  wife  and  daughter  of 
W.  H.  Buckle,  Esci.  (who  has  also  been  re- 
ceived), and  the  Rev.  Edward  Caswall  and 
his  lady.  Mr.  Caswall  is  the  author  of  a vol- 
ume of  ‘Sermon?  on  the  Seen  and  Unseen,* 
which  the  English  Churchman  eulogised  some 
months  ago,  as  going  far  to  ‘supply  the  loss, 
which  so  many  have  felt,  of  the  periodical 
volume  which  Mr.  Newman  was  wont  to  put 
forth  for  the  edification  and  consolation  ot  the 
church  !* 

“In  India  also,  multitudes  of  Protestants 
have  sought  admission  into  the  true  church. 
During  the  last  few  years,  eight  hundred  Pro- 
testants have  been  converted  in  the  diocess  of 
Madras  alone  1** 

“ Conversions. — St.  Helier's , Jersey. — T welve 
persons  were  received  into  the  church  on 
Palm  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cunningham, 
missionary  apostolic,  at  the  Vauxhall  church 
in  this  island,  who  had,  as  our  readers  know 
already,  admitted  many  sheep  into  the  fold. — 
Tablet. 

“There  has  been  much  excitement  during 
the  last  two  months  among  the  readers  of  the 
Falmouth  Packet , occasioned  by  a controversy 
on  the  Catholic  religion  between  two  Protest- 
ant? respectively  signing  themselves  • II  ’ and 
* Aloysius.’  It  was  ended  last  week  by  ‘Aloy- 
sius  ’ signifying  bis  intention  of  becoming  a 
Catholic,  having  been  assisted  to  his  conclu- 
sion by  his  opponent’s  argument?.  He  was 
accordingly  received  publicly  on  Easter  Sun- 
day by  the  Redemptorists  at  the  Catholic 
chapel,  Falmouth,  in  the  presence  of  a crowded 
congregation,  alter  an  interesting  address  by 
Father  Petcherine.  The  VVesleyans,  it  is  said, 
are  quite  furious,  and  declare  that  some  de- 
cided measures  must  absolutely  be  taken  to 
stop  the  conversions  to  Catholicity  which  are 
going  on  in  this  neighborhood.  The  w riter  of 
the  letters  on  the  Catholic  side,  who  turns  out 
to  be  a young  lad  named  Bone,  residing  near 
Penryn,  received  at  his  conditional  baptism  the 
name  of  Aloysius,  the  perusal  of  whose  life 
first  brought  him  to  a perception  of  Catholic 
truth.  The  fathers  here  are  indefatigable,  and 
are  daily  making  great  strides  in  public  opin- 
ion. One  is  a Belgian,  another  a Russian,  the 
third  a Frenchman,  and  a Dutchman  w ill  be 
added  to  the  number  in  a few  days. — lb. 

“The  Rev.  Edward  Horne,  a clergyman  of 
the  establishment,  was  received  at  Rome,  with 
his  daughter,  by  Cardinal  Acton,  on  Sunday, 
February  14th.  He  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
clerical  converts,  being  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age.’* — lb. 

Apostates. — Two  Irish  priests  are  said  to 
have  left  the  church  recently  in  Ireland,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Brennan  and  Betagh.  The  Lon- 
don Tablet , however,  accounts  for  the  fact  by 
furnishing  the  most  unquestionable  testimony, 


that  the  two  unhappy  individuals  were  very 
intemperate  in  their  habits.  What  a contrast 
between  such  defections  to  Protestantism  and 
the  conversions  to  Catholicity  of  so  many 
among  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  ! 

“ Mr.  O’Connell. — Mr.  O’Connell  arrived 
at  Nevers  on  Saturday  last.  A letter  from  that 
place,  dated  Sunday,  says:  ‘The  snow  and 
cold  which  have  prevailed  since  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell quitted  Paris,  have  prevented  his  proceed- 
ing rapidly  on  his  way  to  Rome.  During  the 
whole  of  his  journey,  however,  he  has  met 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  ofsympathy. 
On  his  arrival  here,  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
waited  upon  him  at  the  hotel  where  he  had 
alighted,  amt  gave  permission  for  the  perform- 
ance of  mass  in  Mr.  O’ConnelPs  apartment  this 
day,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  go  to  the  church. 
Alter  the  service,  which  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Miley,  the  bishop’s  chaplain  waited  upon  Mr. 
O’Connell  to  express  a wish  that  he  would 
leave  the  hotel  for  an  apartment  in  the  bishop’s 
palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and 
where  he  could  be  attended  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charily.  Mr.  O’Connell  declined  the  invita- 
tion, but  thanked  the  bishop  warmly  for  his 
kindness.  The  prefect  of  the  Nievre,  Colonel 
Berryer,  brother  of  the  deputy,  the  president 
of  the  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  all 
the  principal  persons  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
boihood,  have  called  at  the  hotel  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  illustrious  traveller. 
Mr.  O’Connell  hopes  to  be  able  to  set  out  to- 
morrow' for  Aloutins.’  ” — Paris  paper. 

“ Lyons,  April  12. 

“After  having  been  expected  for  several 
days,  Mr.  O’Connell  arrived  yesterday  at  the 
Hotel  de  l’Univers,  w here  he  will  probably  re- 
main a few  days  before  he  resumes  bis  jour- 
ney to  Italy.” — Tablet. 

“ Mr.  Newman.— We  hear,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  Mr.  Newman  has  been  entrusted,  by 
his  holiness  the  pone,  with  the  responsible 
task  of  revising  the  English  translation  of  the 
Vulgate.  A translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  faithful  to  the  original  as  the  existing  ver- 
sion, and  free  from  its  occasional  harshness  and 
obscurity,  has  long  been  felt  as  a great  desid- 
eratum ; and  we  hope  that  we  may  congratu- 
late the  church  on  the  prospect  of  such  a work 
being  undertaken  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  will  probably  appear  in  detached  portions, 
aud  occupy  some  years  in  its  progress.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Newunan  has  authority  to 
engage  the  assistance  of  other  competent  schol- 
ars in  his  important  office.  Mr.  Newman,  we 
understand,  is  likely  to  return  to  England  in 
the  course  of  a few  months,  the  pope  having, 
in  his  case,  abridged  the  customary  term  of 
the  oratorian  noviceship.” — lb. 

Literary. — We  translate  the  following 
item  from  the  Univers. — Cath.  Ada. 

“ We  read  in  the  Diario  di  Roma  that,  after 
long  labors,  the  work  of  Champollion  has  just 
been  brought  to  completion  by  a learned 
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Jesuit,  Father  Secchi  of  the  Roman  college. 
The  reading  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  will 
no  longer  be  obscure  or  difficult.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Archeology, 
held  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  author  of  the 
new  system  explained  his  method  to  his  fellow 
members,  proving  by  application  every  thing 
he  advanced.  This  discovery,  replete  with 
consequences,  says  the  Diario , and  which 
Champollion  was  anxious  to  make  or  see  made 
by  others,  for  ascertaining  the  connection  of 
his  phenotic  characters  with  the  symbols,  will 
again  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Rome  in  its  sessions.  On  this  oc- 
casion, besides  the  literati  and  distinguished 
polyglottists  of  Rome  and  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and  even  of  some  from  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  session  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  their  eminences,  Cardinals  Ostini, 
Castracane  degli  Antelminelli,  Mezzofante, 
and  Altieri.  All,  in  accord  with  the  incom- 
parable polyglottist  of  Italy,  manifested  their 
satisfaction  and  admiration  with  respect  to  the 
new  system.” 

“Departure  of  Missionaries. — In  the 
month  of  October  last,  there  embarked  for  the 
missions  of  India,  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Louis-Clement  Montandraud,  of  the  diocess 
of  Clermont;  Francis  Laouenan,  of  the  dio- 
cess of  Saint  Brieue;  Diogenes  Ligeon,  of  the 
diocess  of  Moutier  in  Tarantaise;  John  Louis 
Pajean,  of  the  diocess  of  Chambery  ; Julian- 
Henry  Gcret,  of  the  diocess  of  Scez,  and  An- 
thony Tiran,  of  the  diocess  of  Digne.  These 
six  missionaries  belong  to  the  congregation  of 
the  Foreign  Missions. 

“ Five  other  members  of  the  same  society  set 
out  from  Nantes,  on  the  9th  of  November,  to 
repair  to  Singapore.  They  are  the  Rev. 
Messrs,  lssaly,  of  the  diocess  of  St.  Brieue  ; 
Jourdan,  of  the  diocess  of  Dijon  ; Collin,  of  the 
diocess  of  St.  Die  ; Pourquie,  of  the  diocess  of 
Toulouse,  and  Dumont,  of  the  diocess  of  Ba- 
yeux.  The  first  named  is  destined  for  the 
mission  of  Malasia;  the  second  will  discharge 
at  Pulo-Pinang  the  function  of  director,  and 
of  professor  iu  the  general  college  of  that  is- 
land; the  other  three  will  repair  to  Macao, 
whence  the  procurator  of  their  congregation 
will  send  them  to  the  missions,  which  will 
stand  the  most  in  need  of  apostolic  workmen. 

“The  Rev.  Fathers  Dominicans,  Gabriel 
Amendola  and  Paul  Farinacci,  both  Neapoli- 
tans, have  just  embarked  along  with  a lay 
brother  of  the  same  order  for  the  mission  of 
Sin&inawa,  in  Wisconsin,  (United  States.) 

“The  Reverend  Nicholas  Joseph  Dodo,  of  the 
diocess  of  Verdun,  set  out  from  Marseilles,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  for  the  mission  of  Agra; 
he  takes  with  him  lour  nuns  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jesus  and  Mary  at  Lyons. 


“Three  Irish  missionaries  embarked  on  the 
22 d of  November  for  New  Holland  : they  are, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Coyle,  for  Southern  Austra- 
lia; William  McGinty,  of  the  diocess  of  Dub- 
lin, and  Michael  Corish,  of  Kilkenny  college, 
for  the  diocess  of  Sidney. 

“ Five  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Institution 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  house  of  Paradise, 
near  Puy,  embarked,  on  the  27th  of  last  Oc- 
tober, for  Mobile.  These  religious,  the  first 
w hom  their  congregation  sends  into  the  dis- 
tant missions,  are,  Brothers  Alphonsus,  John 
Baptist,  Placidus,  Athanasius,  of  the  diocess  of 
Puv,  and  Brother  David  of  the  diocess  of  Mende. 

“ Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  hare 
set  out  in  1846.— -On  the  16th  July  there  set 
out  from  Havre,  for  the  missions  of  North 
America,  the  Fathers  Isidore  Daubresse,  of 
the  diocess  of  Cambray ; Martin  Ferard,  of 
the  diocess  of  Tours ; Claude  Pemot,  of  the 
diocess  of  Saint  Die;  Anthony  Hoi  linger,  of 
the  diocess  of  Strasbourg;  Mary  de  Jacques, 
and  Peter  Tissot,  of  the  diocess  of  Annecy. 

“ The  four  last  named  are  not  as  yet  priests. 

“ On  the  16th  ol  September  there  embarked 
at  Havre,  lor  the  same  missions,  the  Fathers 
Arsenius  Havequez,  of  the  diocess  of  Amiens; 
Louis  Maurice,  of  the  diocess  of  Nantes  ; the 
lay  brother  John  Veconau,  of  the  diocess  of 
Lucon. 

“On  the  1st  October  there  embarked  at  Mar* 
sei lies  for  the  mission  of  Syria,  Fathers  Louis 
Abougit,  of  the  diocess  of  i?uy  ; Philip  Cucbe, 
ofthe  diocess  ofBesancon. 

“ On  the  first  November  there  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  China,  Fathers  Paul  Pacelli,  of 
Rome ; Leon  Former,  of  the  diocess  of  Carca- 
sonne. 

“ On  the  9th  November  there  embarked  at 
Bordeaux,  for  Madura,  East  Indies,  Fathers 
Peter  Mecati,  of  Rome,  Benjamin  Cauneille, 
of  the  diocess  of  Carcasonne,  Charles  Laroche, 
ofthe  diocess  of  Grenoble,  and  the  lay  brother, 
Peter  Rivier,  of  the  diocess  of  Puy. 

“ On  the  15th  of  November  there  embarked 
for  the  Oregon,  Father  Gregory  GazzoIi,of  tha 
diocess  of  Term,  Italy  ; Brothers  Marchetti, 
Savio,  and  Bellomo,  Italians.” — An.  of  tht 
Propag.  of  the  Faith,  Jan.  1847. 


To  Correspondents  and  Readers. — We 
have  received  the  communication  of  our  es- 
teemed correspondent  J.  C.  D. 

In  this  number  has  been  commenced  the 
instructive  series  of  letters  to  a Catholic  Bride. 
The  reader  will  find  that  they  abound  in  wise 
and  practical  counsels,  and  have  been  translated 
in  Dr.  Pise’s  usual  graceful  and  elegant  style. 
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J Summer  in  the  Wilderness ; embracing  a 
Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Mississippi  and  around 
Lake  Superior.  By  Charles  Lanman.  New 
York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia  : 
Geo.  S.  Appleton.  12mo.  pp.  208. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  here  depicted 
many  interesting  scenes,  and  described  a 
variety  of  curious  objects,  with  a fluency  and 
grace  of  expression  which  will  please  the  rea- 
der of  such  narratives.  He  seems  to  delight 
in  basking  under  the  genial  warmth  of  a sum- 
mer sky,  having  already  treated  the  public  to 
a work  called  “ Essays  for  Summer  Hours.” 
J Summer  in  the  Wilderness  will,  from  its 
title,  not  awaken  much  expectation  of  any 
thing  very  solid  or  profound.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  Indian  life,  natural  scenery, 
with  occasional  allusions  to  the  mineralogical 
features  of  the  country,  from  St.  Louis  to  Lake 
Superior,  make  up  the  staple  of  the  work. 
The  writer  has  dwelt  little  upon  the  higher 
considerations  which  a tour  through  that  re- 
gion  must  suggest  to  the  careful  observer: 
but  we  are  to  recollect  that  his  was  a summer 
excursion,  and  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  much  time  in  im- 
portant researches.  The  subject  of  religion  is 
only  noticed  occasionally  and  in  the  briefest 
manner,  and  in  this  the  writer  has  evinced 
better  judgment  than  some  other  tourists  who, 
with  no  more  information,  have  indulged  a 
greater  liberty  in  the  expression  of  their  views. 
But  brevity,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  is 
a source  of  obscurity  and  misconception, 
and  hence  we  think  that  Mr.  Lanman  should 
Have  been  more  explicit  in  some  passages  of 
his  narrative,  if  he  did  not  altogether  omit 
them.  On  page  37  he  informs  us  that  the 
Winnebagoes  are  an  unhappy  people,  prowl- 
ing about  their  native  hills,  “ a brotherhood  of 
vagabonds,  exceedingly  poor  and  universally 
despised.  And  yet  the  white  man,  who  was 
the  author  of  all  this  misery,  counts  his  gold, 
nnd  congratulates  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  a Christian.”  He  no  doubt  intimates 
that  these  poor  Indians  have  been  either  driven 
off  from  their  hunting  grounds,  circumvented 
by  the  traders,  or  demoralized  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits.  All  this  is  true 
enough : but  at  the  same  time  a little  inquiry 
tato  the  real  state  of  things,  would  have  con- 


vinced him  that  the  Winnebagoes  themselves, 
to  a certain  extent,  sensible  of  the  evils  that 
have  come  upon  them,  are  very  desirous  to 
shake  them  off;  they  have  applied  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
rearing  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  morality,  under  the  guidance  of 
Catholic  clergymen,  in  whom  alone  they  place 
confidence.  But  their  entreaties  have  always 
been  shamefully  disregarded,  and,  through 
bigotry  or  negligence,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  attend  schools  which  they  knew  to 
be  occasions  of  moral  infection  for  their 
youth. 

Mr.  Lanman  tells  us,  page  77,  speaking  of 
the  Indian  trader:  “ In  religion,  he  is  a blind 
adherent  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  The  glitter- 
ing dollar  seems  to  be  the  star  of  his  ambi- 
tion.” These  two  phrases  appear  to  us  to  be 
in  a very  strange  juxtaposition.  The  pope  of 
Rome  is  the  visible  head  of  Christ's  church 
upon  earth,  whose  constant  effort  is  to  with- 
draw man’s  thoughts  and  desires  from  an  undue 
pursuit  of  the  “ glittering  dollar,”  and  to  fix 
them  on  more  glorious  and  permanent  objects. 
It  is  then  manifest  that  if  the  Indian  trader  is 
an  adherent  of  the  pope,  he  must  be  so  from 
motives  of  a supernatural  order,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  submit  blindly  to  his  spiritual 
power.  We  hope  that  in  another  edition  of  his 
work  Mr.  Lanman  will  expunge  the  word  blind 
from  the  above-quoted  sentence,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  obscure  the  phrase,  and  might  make 
some  people  think  that  he  himself  has  ex- 
pressed a very  blind  and  unintelligible  senti- 
ment. “The  missionaries  of  the  west,”  says  he, 
page  106,  “are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
medicine  institution  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  Indians.”  We  think  that  Mr.  Lanman 
would  have  done  better  to  qualify  this  remark 
by  placing  the  word  Protestant  before  missiona- 
ries: for  although  the  medicine-superstition 
among  the  untutored  tribes  of  the  forest  is, 
like  every  other  superstitious  practice  among 
them,  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion,  yet  it  has  always  vanished 
before  the  efforts  of  Catholic  missionaries,  aa 
is  abundantly  attested  not  only  by  their  former 
success,  but  by  the  actual  conversion  and  fer- 
vent piety  of  thousands  among  the  Potowato- 
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mis,  the  Flat-Heads,  and  other  tribes  that  have 
been  in  our  own  day  reclaimed  from  ignorance, 
superstition  and  crime,  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Catholic  church.  With  the  exception 
of  these,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  rather 
objectionable  passages,  Mr.  Lanman’s  book  is 
interesting  enough. 

Chefs  d'CKucre  dramatiques  de  la  langue  Fran - 
catie,  mis  en  ordre  progressif  etannotes , povr 
enfaciliter  V intelligence.  Par  A.  G.  Co! lot, 
&c.  a New  York : D.  Appleton  et  Comp, 
a Philadelphia  : Geo.  S.  Appleton.  12mo. 
pp.  521. 

Dramatic  writings,  although  perhaps  well 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  idioms  of  a language, 
are  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  them  to  be  read  with  caution.  With  the 
exception  of  three  tragedies,  the  collection 
before  us  consists  of  comedies  from  some  of 
the  best  French  authors.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
however,  that  the  Messrs.  Appleton  would 
sulfer  in  this  publication  any  notice  of  Vol- 
taire that  may  seem  to  commend  his  religious 
view’s.  Every  body  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  Voltaire  was  a wicked  man  and  a furious 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  that  in  reference 
to  religious  matters  bis  works  ought  to  be 
shunned  with  almost  the  same  horror  as  we 
would  fly  from  Satan  himself.  Yet  the  com- 
piler of  this  book,  Mr.  Collot,  tells  us  very 
gravely  : “ Voltaire  se  montre  generalement 
un  des  plus  enthousiastes  adorateurs  de  l'Eter- 
nel.”  Such  an  expression  is,  in  our  opinion, 
but  a sly  encomium  upon  infidelity  itself,  and 
is  quite  enough  to  make  the  book  very  objec- 
tionable. Whaf  would  be  the  character  of  our 
youth,  when  they  reach  the  years  of  manhood, 
either  as  citizens  or  as  Christians,  if  they  are 
taught  to  jespect  men  who  labored,  with  all 
the  influence  of  powerful  minds  and  equally 
vigorous  pens,  to  overthrow  the  very  founda- 
tions of  social  order,  and  to  banish  the  belief 
of  a religion  which  is  the  only  source  of  hap- 
piness for  man  here  and  hereafter  ? 

Instructions  on  the  Commandments  and  Sacra- 
ments. IVanslated  jrom  the  Italian  of  St. 
J&lphonsus  Liguori , by  a Catholic  Clergy- 
man. Boston : Thomas  Sweeney.  18mo. 
pp.  254. 

Among  the  numerous  spiritual  works  of  St. 
Liguori,  perhaps  none  is  more  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  faithful  in  general 
than  this  course  of  instructions  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue  and  on  the  sacraments. 
The  subject  is  of  daily  application  for  a Chris- 


tian, and  it  is  treated  with  an  accuracy,  p«- 
spicuity  and  familiarity  of  style,  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  the  work  at  once  a most  popular 
and  useful  publication.  We  perceive  that  it 
comes  forth  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop 
of  Boston,  which,  with  the  handsome  style  of 
its  typographical  execution,  will  no  doubt  ob- 
tain for  it  a wide  circulation. 

Smith* s First  Book  in  Geography . New  York: 

Paine  and  Burgess.  Pp.  176. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  work,  as 
the  preface  states,  consist  in  large,  open,  and 
elegant  type ; in  bold,  effective  and  instructive 
cuts  ; in  numerous,  plain,  elegant  and  correct 
maps;  in  a concise,  useful  and  instructive 
text,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  children,  and 
others  of  a more  advanced  age.  We  are  much 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  is 
fitted,  by  its  illustrations,  to  make  a deep  im- 
pression upon  the  youthful  mind.  We  have 
always  thought,  and  experience  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion,  that  to  undertake 
the  teaching  of  geography  by  making  children 
commit  whole  pages  to  memory,  is  an  utter 
waste  of  lime.  The  true  mode  of  imparting 
this  knowledge,  in  such  way  as  to  prevent  it 
from  ever  being  lost,  is  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
of  the  pupil  a map  of  the  country,  show  ing  its 
form  and  position;  then  to  fill  it  up  with  the 
towns,  rivers,  &c.,  thus  exhibiting  a picture 
which  will  produce  a lasting  impression. 
When  this  method  is  followed,  and  the  pupils 
are  afterwards  questioned  upon  the  subject, 
they  will  be  found  to  retain  a great  deal 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  forgotten. 
By  such  illustrations  also,  made  under  the  eye 
of  the  scholar,  the  study  of  geography  pos- 
sesses some  interest : it  becomes  attractive  and 
entertaining ; while,  if  confined  only  to  a la- 
borious burdening  of  the  memory,  it  is  most 
dry,  repulsive  and  unprofitable. 

Smith's  Quarto  Geography , or  Second  Book. 

New  York  : Paine  &.  Burgess,  pp.  72. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a sequel  to  the 
former,  and  contains  maps  of  a larger  size. 
The  text  appears  to  be  generally  correct. 
We  have  noticed  but  one  remark  on  the  Ital- 
ians, which  should  have  been  omitted.  The 
compiler  says  that  the  common  people  are 
“uneducated  and  superstitious,”  a charge 
w hich  might  be  made  with  more  reason  against 
some  other  nations  of  Europe.  But  we  con- 
sider it  false:  the  Italians  are  not  supersti- 
tious: the  religion  which  they  profess  is  the 
surest  safeguard  against  any  thing  like  Super- 
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stitiqn.  Education  is  not  so  widely  diffused 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  as  amongst 
as : but  they  have  education  enough  to  pro- 
vide themselves  generally  with  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life, ‘and  to  know  the  means 
of  securing  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
souls:  and  this  is  much  better  than  to  have  a 
little  worldly  knowledge  without  making  a 
good  use  of  it. 

Reasons  for  becoming  a Catholic,  a lecture  by 
James  jJ.  Williams,  of  the  Virginia  Bar. 
Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press,  pp.  30. 

In  this  lecture,  which  Mr.  Williams  deliv- 
ered before  St.  Peter's  institute,  Baltimore, 
he  has  traced  some  of  the  principal  reasons 
that  led  him  from  a doubting,  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  state  of  mind,  to  a settled  convic- 
tion of  religious  truth  as  it  is  found  only  in 
the  Catholic  church.  The  writer  evinces 
considerable  penetration  and  discursive  power, 
and  is  very  happy  at  times  in  depicting  im- 
ages where  fancy  could  be  allowed  some  scope. 
Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  present  one 
or  two  extracts. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, with  Exercises , 8fC.,  by  Elizabeth 
Oram.  New  York:  Paine  & Burgess. 
12mo.  pp.  222. 

The  object  of  the  authoress,  in  the  prepara- 
tion.of  this  work,  was  to  furnish  a method  by 
which  young  persons  could  be  taught  how 
they  speak  as  well  as  what  they  speak.  The 
exercises  are  arranged  for  this  purpose,  and 
contain  a vast  deal  of  useful  instruction,  on 
the  pronunciation,  orthography  and  combina- 
tion of  words. 

Truth  tested  by  Scripture,  in  six  Letters  to  a 
Friend.  Charlotteville,  Va.  pp.  32. 

We  know  not  from  what  source  this  pam- 
phlet has  been  sent  to  us;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  know  our  opinion  of  it,  will  be  gratified  in 
a few  words.  We  believe  the  author  to  be  one 
of  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  whom  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  without  the  guidance  of 
faith  as  taught  by  the  churcn  of  Christ,  has 
thrown  into  an  awful  delusion.  He  undertakes 
to  show  that,  when  a man  dies,  nothing  of  him 
remains  in  a conscious  state  until  the-day  of 
resurrection,  that  eternal  existence  is  promised 
only  to  the  righteous,  and  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  end  in  their  destruction , &. c. 
Such  errors,  which  would  be  ludicrous  enough 
to  laugh  at,  did  they  not  involve  consequences 
of  a most  serious  nature,  are  a sad  commenta- 


ry upon  the  principle  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Illustrated  Memoir  of  Father  Matthew , &,c. 
Philadelphia  : J.  Spittall.  pp.  32. 

Tips  biographical  notice  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  men  and  successful  philanthropists 
of  the  age,  must  be  acceptable  to  all  who  re- 
joice in  the  moral  amelioration  of  their  race. 
There  are  few-  names  that  w ill  descend  to  pos- 
terity, surrounded  with  a brighter  halo  than 
the  name  of  Father  Matthew.  Appended  to 
the  memoir  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Father  Matthew  Tower  at  Cork,  and  of  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation-stone. 

Tales  on  the  Sacraments.  By  the  authoress  of 
Geraldine,  &c.  First  American  edition. 
Philadelphia  : Wm.  J.  Cunningham. 

The  American  Catholic  public  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  gifted  authoress  has 
added  another  flower  to  the  garland  of  Catholic 
literature.  Though  thankful  for  the  small 
favor,  we  regret  that  the  American  publisher 
could  not  see  fit  to  present  his  readers  with  the 
entire  series  of  these  tales,  instead  of  confining 
his  enterprise  to  the  firet  two.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  them  all  within  the  reach  of  our  Catho- 
lic friends,  more  especially  the  younger  por- 
tion, believing  that  they  will  tend  greatly  to 
impress  upon  tender  minds  the  importance  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  reverence  and  grati- 
tude with  which  we  should  always  speak  and 
think  of  them. 

The  Catholic  Chora  list,  containing  Hymns , 
Litanies , Sacred  Melodies , fyc.,  selected  from 
the  best  Composers,  and  harmonized  for  three 
or  more  voices.  Philadelphia : Published  by 
W J.  Ashe,  Catholic  Music  and  Bookseller, 
No.  68,5th  street.  Baltimore  : J.  Murphy. 
A work  of  this  kind  has  been  long  needed  by 
the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  as  the  num- 
ber before  us,  which  is  the  first  of  a series  to 
be  published  monthly,  is  enriched  with  choice 
selections,  and  executed  in  a highly  creditable 
style,  we  hope  that  Catholics  will  not  be  back- 
ward in  extending  to  itthat  encouragement  to 
which  it  is  so  richly  entitled.  The  first  hymn, 
“ Jesu  Mater,"  the  words  from  the  gilted  pen 
of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Sourin,  arranged  by  Profes- 
sor Andrd  from  Mozart's  Zauberflotte,  is  of 
itself  an  acquisition  to  our  church  music,  and 
would  well  compensate  the  purchaser  for  No. 
1 of  " the  Catholic  Choralist.”  In  addition  to 
this,  the  other  hymns  and  litanies  of  the  pre- 
sent number  are  admirably  suited  to  all 
our  churches. 
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OH,  WATCH  TOO  WILL  BY  DAYLIGHT. 


Composed  expressly  for  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 
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{The  following  beautiful  son?,  by  Samuel  Lover,  is  founded  on  an  Irish  superstition  that  there  is  no  need  of  watch  in  darkness 
tor  "angels  then  are  near,”  showing  the  deep  trustfulness  of  the  Irish  people  in  an  overruling  and  protecting  Pro  vide  nee.  J 
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exceeds  70°  nor  falls  below  41°.  Of  the 
countries  of  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  by  rea- 
son of  its  superior  soil  and  climate  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  past  and  present  state 
of  civilization,  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting.  From  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  the  statements 
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Dorado ; a country  whose  wealth  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  nations,  as  much  as  its 
power  commspded  their  respect.  The 
report  which  the  ambassadors  of  Caraby- 
ses  made,  of  their  interview  with  the 
Ethiopian  king,  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  idea  of  a mighty  potentate 
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1 . Highlands  of  Abyssinia  described  during 
eighteen  months ’ residence  of  a British 
Embassy  at  the  Christian  Court  of  Shoa, 
by  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris.  New 
York:  J.  Winchester.  8vo.  pp.  392. 

2.  Dublin  Review , No.  XXXJII.  Rich- 
ardson & Son,  Derby,  England. 

3*  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith . 
1841,  1843,  1844. 

NDER  the  name  of  Ethi- 
opia several  nations  are 
embraced,  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  differing 
in  climate,  feature,  gov- 
ernment and  religion.  In 
its  vast  extent  all  forms  of  worship  are 
found.  Pagan,  Jew,  Mahomedan  and 
Christian ; all  kinds  of  people,  from  the 
negro  who  toils  under  the  heat  of  a tropi- 
cal sun,  to  the  fairer  Abyssinian  who 
luxuriates  in  a temperature  that  never 
exceeds  70°  nor  falls  below  41°.  Of  the 
countries  of  Ethiopia,  Abyssinia,  by  rea- 
son of  its  superior  soil  and  climate  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  past  and  present  state 
of  civilization,  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting.  From  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  the  statements 
Vol.  VI.— No.  7.  * 31 


of  Grecian  historians,  as  well  as  the 
higher  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Abyssinia  can  trace 
back  its  history  to  a period  coeval  with 
that  of  the  most  ancient  nations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
its  people  are  descended  from  Cush,  the 
grandson  of  Noah.  However  question- 
able some  may  consider  this  origin,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  earliest  mention  of 
this  country  by  profane  writers,  represents 
it  as  formidable  in  power  and  resources, 
and  distinguished  for  its  advancement  in 
civilization.  According  to  Herodotus 
even  Egypt  in  its  palmy  days  was  con- 
quered by  Ethiopia  and  governed  by  its 
monarchs,  while  no  Egyptian  monarch, 
except  Sesostris,  had  up  to  his  time  ever 
succeeded  in  subduing  its  warlike  people. 
From  the  remarks  of  the  same  historian 
it  might  be  inferred  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  Abyssinia  was  a sort  of  El 
Dorado ; a country  whose  wealth  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  nations,  as  much  as  its 
power  comranded  their  respect.  The 
report  which  the  ambassadors  of  Caraby- 
ses  made,  of  their  interview  with  the 
Ethiopian  king,  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  idea  of  a mighty  potentate 
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whose  people  revelled  in  wealth  and 
splendor. 

“As  soon  as  the  lchthyophagi  arrived 
from  Elephantine,  Cambyses  despatched 
them  to  Ethiopia.  They  were  commis- 
sioned to  deliver,  with  certain  presents, 
a particular  message  to  the  prince.  The 
presents  consisted  of  a purple  vest,  a 
gold  chain  for  the  neck,  bracelets,  an 
alabaster  box  of  perfumes,  and  a cask 
of  palm  wine.  The  Ethiopians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent,  are  reported  to  be  supe- 
rior to  all  other  men  in  the  perfections 
of  size  and  beauty  : their  manners  and 
customs,  which  ditfer  also  from  those  of 
all  other  nations,  have,  besides,  this  sin- 
gular distinction  ; the  supreme  authority 
is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his 
fellow- citizens  in  size  and  proportionable 
strength. 

“The  Ichlhyophagi  on  their  arrival 
offered  the  presents,  and  thus  addressed 
the  king:  ‘ Cambyses,  sovereign  of  Per- 
sia, from  his  anxious  desire  of  becoming 
your  friend  and  ally,  has  sent  us  to  com- 
municate with  you,  and  to  desire  your 
acceptance  of  these  presents,  from  the  use 
of  which  he  himself  derives  the  greatest 
pleasure.’  The  Ethiopian  prince,  who 
was  aware  of  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
made  them  this  auswer: — ‘The  king  of 
Persia  has  not  sent  you  with  these  pre- 
sents, from  any  desire  of  obtaining  my 
alliance;  neither  do  you  speak  the  truth, 
who,  to  facilitate  the  unjust  designs  of 
your  master,  are  come  to  examine  the 
stale  of  my  dominions : if  he  were  in- 
fluenced by  principles  of  integrity,  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  his  own,  and  not 
covet  the  possessions  of  another ; nor 
would  he  attempt  to  reduce  those  to  ser- 
vitude from  whom  he  has  received  no 
injury.  Give  him  therefore  this  how,  and 
in  my  name  speak  to  him  thus  : The  king 
of  Ethiopia  sends  this  counsel  to  the  king 
of  Persia — when  his  subjects  shall  be  able 
to  bend  this  bow  with  the  same  ease  that 
I do,  then  with  a superiority  of  numbers 
he  may  venture  to  attack  the  Macrohian 
Ethiopians.  In  the  mean  time  let  him 
be  thankful  to  the  gods,  that  the  Ethi- 
opians have  not  been  inspired  with  the 
same  ambitious  views  of  extending  their 
possessions.’ 

“ When  he  had  finished,  he  unbent 
the  bow,  and  placed  it  in  their  hands; 
alter  which,  taking  the  purple  vest, 
he  inquired  what  it  was,  and  how  it 
was  made:  the  lchthyophagi  properly 
explained  to  him  the  process  by  which 
the  purple  tincture  was  communicated; 


but  he  told  them  that  they  and  their  vest 
were  alike  deceitful.  He  then  madesimilar 
inquiries  concerning  the  bracelets  and  the 
gold  chains  for  the  neck : upon  their  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  those  ornaments, 
he  laughed,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
chains,  remarked,  that  the  Ethiopians 
possessed  much  stronger.  He  proceeded 
lastly  to  ask  them  the  use  of  the  per- 
fumes; and  when  they  informed  him 
how  they  were  made  and  applied,  he 
made  the  same  observation  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  of  the  purple  robe.  When  he 
came  to  the  wine,  and  learned  how  it  was 
made,  he  drank  it  with  particular  satis- 
faction ; and  inquired  upon  what  food  the 
Persian  monarch  subsisted,  and  what  was 
the  longest  period  of  a Persian’s  life. 
The  king,  they  told  him,  lived  chiefly 
upon  bread;  and  they  then  described  to 
him  the  properties  of  com  : they  added, 
that  the  longest  period  of  life  in  Persia 
was  about  eighty  years.  ‘ I am  not  at  all 
surprised,’  said  the  Ethiopian  prince, 
‘ that,  subsisting  on  dung,  the  term  of  life 
is  so  short  among  them;  and  unless,’  he 
continued,  pointing  to  the  wine,  ‘they 
mixed  it  with  this  liquor,  they  would  not 
live  so  long:’  for  iu  this  he  allowed  they 
excelled  ihe  Ethiopians. 

“ The  Ichlhyophagi  in  their  turn  ques- 
tioned the  prince  concerning  the  duration 
of  life  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  kind  of 
food  there  in  use : They  were  told,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  lived  to  the 
age  of  oue  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but 
that  some  exceeded  even  that  period  ; that 
their  meat  was  baked  flesh,  their  drink 
milk.  When  the  spies  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  length  of  life  in  Ethiopia, 
they  were  conducted  to  a certain  fountain, 
in  which  having  bathed,  they  became 
shining  as  if  anointed  wiih  oil,  and 
emitted  from  their  bodies  the  perfume  of 
violets.  But  they  asserted  that  the  water 
of  this  fountain  was  of  so  unsubstantial  a 
nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  any  thing 
still  lighter  than  wood,  would  float  upon 
its  surface,  but  every  thing  instantly  sunk 
to  the  bottom.  If  their  representation  of 
this  water  was  true,  the  constant  use  of 
it  may  probably  explain  the  extreme 
length  of  life  which  the  Ethiopians  attain. 
From  the  fountain  they  were  conducted 
to  the  public  prison,  where  all  that  were 
confined,  were  secured  by  chains  of  gold; 
for  among  these  Ethiopians,  brass  is  the 
rarest  of  all  metals.  After  visiting  the 
prison,  they  saw  also  what  is  called  the 
table  of  the  sun. 

“ Finally  they  were  shown  the  Ethi- 
opian coflins,  which  are  said  to  be 
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constructed  of  crystal,  and  in  this  man- 
ner:— After  all  the  moisture  is  exhausted 
from  the  body,  by  the  Egyptian  or  some 
other  process,  they  cover  it  totally  with  a 
kind  of  piaster,  which  they  adorn  with 
various  colors,  and  make  it  exhibit  as 
near  a resemblance  as  may  be,  of  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  They  then  inclose 
it  in  a hollow  pillar  of  crystal,  which  is 
dug  up  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a kind 
that  is  easily  worked.  The  deceased  is 
very  conspicuous  through  the  crystal, 
has  no  disagreeable  smell,  nor  any  thing 
else  that  is  offensive.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions keep  this  coffin  for  a twelvemonth 
in  their  houses,  offering  before  it  different 
kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
their  lands  ; these  are  afterwards  removed 
and  set  up  round  the  city.,,# 

That  there  is  as  much  of  romance  as 
reality  in  this  narrative  will  hardly  be 
doubted  at  this  day  : yet  certain  it  is,  from 
the  splendor  of  the  ruins  which  are  found 
in  that  country,  from  the  monumental  re- 
mains which  even  now  encompass  the 
once  splendid  city  of  Axum,  that  Abys- 
sinia has  had  a career  of  political  glory, 
brilliant  and  enviable,  but  which,  like  all 
the  perishable  creations  of  human  genius, 
has  passed  away.  The  present  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  Axum  is  well  described 
in  the  Annals  of  Faith,  by  Father  Mon- 
tuosi,  one  of  those  pious  Lazarist  mis- 
sionaries who  has  devoted  the  labors  of 
his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the  people  of 
Abyssinia. 

“Axum  formerly  had  a more  brilliant 
destiny  : at  the  time  that  the  Ptolemies 
reigned  over  Egypt,  it  formed  one  of  its 
provinces,  and  was  then  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia.  It  is  now  decayed  ; but  one 
can  perceive  its  grandeur  in  its  ruins.  At 
the  first  bounds  of  its  ancient  wall,  we 
saw  the  bases  of  enormous  pyramids,  and 
near  them  colossal  stones  scattered  upon 
the  grass.  As  I was  occupied  in  copying 
a Greek  inscription,  which  appeared  to 
me  interesting,  and  which  for  this  reason 
I wished  to  send  to  our  archeologist  at 
Rome,  I was  surprised  by  the  night,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  my  work,  which  I 
quickly  did,  as  the  tigers  and  leopards 
began  to  roar  a little  way  off.  We  then 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  and 
amidst  a large  heap  of  rubbish  we 
searched  for  the  site  of  its  ancient  forum  : 

* Hcrodot.  vol.  ii,  pp.  12-15. 


1 counted  here  twenty-five  obelisks,  still 
standing  on  their  bases.  One  of  them  is 
cut  after  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as 
that  which  ornaments  the  piazza  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome:  the  others  resemble 
much,  in  height  and  shape,  the  pyramid 
in  front  of  the  Pantheon.  These  monu- 
ments are  not,  however,  equal  to  the 
obelisks  of  Italy  ; they  are  not,  like  the 
latter,  formed  of  granite,  or  covered  with 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  The  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  a sort  of 
blackish  stone,  like  that  which  Vesuvius 
throws  up,  and  with  which  the  Neapoli- 
tans pave  their  streets  ; the  reliefs  which 
decorate  them  represent  some  military 
trophies  rudely  engraved.  I visited  the 
above  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Axum, 
and  remained  among  them  until  the  last 
glimmer  of  twilight.”* 

Besides  these  scattered  vestiges,  there 
is  but  little  in  Abyssinia  at  this  day  to 
impress  us  with  an  idea  of  her  ancient 
renown.  Father  Montuosi,  whose  dreams 
of  the  splendor  of  the  Abyssinian  court 
had  been  wrought  up  to  a high  pitch  by 
the  vagaries  of  a German  historian,  gives 
us  a very  good-humored  account  of  the 
disappointment  he  experienced  in  witness- 
ing the  sober  reality.  Of  the  monarch, 
he  says : 

“ I painted  him  to  myself,  as  I had  seen 
him  in  a picture,  wearing  a inanlle  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  covered  with 
jewels;  having  on  his  head  a magnificent 
turban,  and  seated  in  the  Turkish  fashion 
on  a rich  oriental  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
a splendid  apartment  adorned  with  costly 
furniture  and  surrounded  by  a train  of 
grandees,  officers  and  soldiers  respectfully 
Bowing  before  his  terrible  majesty.  This 
representation  was  only  a dream,  and  the 
account  which  made  me  conceive  it  was 
only  a fable.  In  place  of  a glorious  mon- 
arch, 1 saw  a barefooted  king  in  his 
drawers,  having  for  his  throne  a misera- 
ble rag  of  red  cloth  spread  over  a little 
straw.  Twenty  persons,  ranged  around 
him  on  straw  seats  like  his  own,  formed 
all  his  court:  his  palace  is  but  a cabin.”! 

A still  stronger  contrast  between  the 
Abyssinians  of  to-day  and  the  Abyssin- 
ians  of  yore  displays  itself  in  the  inter- 
view between  thesame  worthy  missionary, 
and  the  son  of  the  monarch  whose  court 
he  has  just  described. 

* Annala  of  Faith,  vol.  ii,  pp.  348-9.  London. 

t Ibid.  p.  348. 
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“ In  approaching  Jlvanfido,  I was  in- 
formed that  the  son  of  the  African  mon- 
arch, whom  I had  lately  seen  at  the 
palace  of  Aduah,  was  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  with  five  thousand  men. 
Prudence  made  it  a duty  for  me  to  go  and 
offer  him  my  homage ; I presented  myself, 
therefore,  at  the  tent  of  the  prince.  He 
was  a child  of  fourteen  years  old,  whose 
tastes  and  manners,  as  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, notwithstanding  his  gravity,  re- 
tained something  of  boyhood.  My  hat 
struck  him  more  than  every  thing  else  ; he 
put  it  on  his  head  five  or  six  times,  and 
then  passed  it  to  the  officers,  who  sur- 
rounded him.  Each,  to  please  him,  tried 
it  on  his  head,  which  was  no  service  to 
my  hat,  as  it  returned  to  me  quite  dirtied 
from  the  round  it  had  made.  You  must 
know  that  the  elegance  and  vanity  of  the 
Abyssinians,  men  and  women, are  directed 
particularly  to  their  hair.  They  dress  it 
with  art,  and  arrange  it  in  such  a man- 
ner that  they  condemn  themselves  to  pass 
the  night  with  their  necks  fixed  in  a forked 
stick,  which,  by  not  touching  their  hair, 
prevents  the  deranging  of  their  tresses,  of 
which  they  are  so  proud.  But  this  is  not 
all;  butter  is  for  them  what  pomatum  is 
for  the  Europeans.  They  load  their  bead 
with  it  in  abundance;  and  the  more  a 
erson  consumes  of  it  in  greasing  his 
air,  the  more  is  he  held  in  consideration 
and  esteem.  You  can  judge  from  this  of 
the  state  of  the  head  of  the  prince  and  his 
officers;  then  imagine  the  sun  of  Africa 
falling  upon  this  butter  and  making  it 
flow,  and  you  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  I must  have  felt  to  see  my 
hat  circulate  among  those  Abyssinian 
heads,  however  honorable  they  may 
have  been.”* 

Such  is  now  the  land  where  historians 
tell  us  a refined  taste,  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  wealth  once  abounded.  This  people, 
who  were  once  so  famous  for  a flourishing 
slate  of  architecture,  were  overpowered 
with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  a two 
storied  house,  which  Father  Paez,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  erected  for  Susneios 
their  monarch.  “ Men,”  says  the  author 
of  the  ‘Highlands  of  Ethiopia/  “flocked 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  to 
gaze  on  a fabric  of  stone  which  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.” 

But  Abyssinia  has  another  story  more 

* Annals  of  the  Faith,  vol.  ii,  pp.  349-50. 


doleful  far  than  this  of  the  decay  of  her 
worldly  grandeur:  we  allude  to  the  his- 
tory of  her  rise  and  fall  in  Christian 
knowledge.  If  any  one  would  wish  to 
know  how  important  is  Catholic  unity  to 
the  political  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  let  him  look  at  the 
downward  tendency  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics in  Abyssinia  from  the  time  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  distracted  by  the  monophy- 
site  heresy  to  the  present  day.  Her  reli- 
gion, once  pure  and  holy,  has  degenerated 
into  a compound  of  Pagan,  Jewish, 
Turkish  and  Christian.  In  its  leading 
characteristics,  it  is  indeed  Christian,  but 
sadly  changed  from  that  which  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  zeal  of  Frumenlius. 

“The  small  portion  of  good,”  says  the 
author  of  the  ‘Highlands  of  Ethiopia,* 
•‘which  does  exist  in  Abyssinia,  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  remains  of  the  wreck 
of  Christianity,  which  though  stranded 
on  a rocky  shore,  and  buffeted  by  the 
storms  of  ages,  is  not  yet  wholly  over- 
whelmed ; and  from  the  present  degra- 
dation of  the  people  averring  its  tenets, 
may  be  inferred  the  lesson  of  the  total 
inefficacy  of  its  forms  and  profession,  if 
unsupported  by  enough  of  mental  culture 
to  enable  its  spirit  and  its  truths  to  take 
root  in  the  heart  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
character  of  the  barbarian.”* 

We  have  quoted  this  extract  from  a 
Protestant  writer,  not  that  we  concur  in 
all  it  expresses ; for  the  author,  taking 
but  a human  view  of  religion,  substitutes 
“ mental  culture”  for  grace,  and  speaks 
of  the  spurious  Christianity  of  Abyssinia 
as  an  argument  under  certain  circum- 
stances against  the  efficacy  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. If  in  speaking  of  Christian 
“tenets”  the  author  means  such  as  are 
held  by  Protestants,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  against  his  speculation,  for  they 
lead  to  all  the  absurdities  of  doctrine 
which  the  Abyssinians  possess  and  prac- 
tise. In  this  view  his  testimony  is 
quoted  by  us,  as  showing  the  importance 
of  that  Christian  unity  the  loss  of  which 
we  have  to  deplore  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
strange  indeed  that  a Protestant,  who 

* Highlands  of  Abyssinia,  chap.  ex. 
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accords  to  every  individual  the  right  of 
deciding  for  himself  what  are  Christian 
“ tenets/’  and  who  no  doubt  claims  the 
right  to  fashion  for  himself  his  own  Chris- 
tian theories,  should  talk  about  “ the  re- 
mains of  the  wreck  of  Christianity.” 
What  is  Protestantism  but  the  separation 
of  Christianity  into  fragments,  of  which 
each  man  takes  what  share  he  pleases, 
and  reconstructs  a religion  which,  in  one 
instance,  is  Shaking  Quakerism,  in  an- 
other Milierism,  in  another,  and  not  the 
most  absurd,  Abyssinianism.  The  only 
“ mental  culture”  necessary  to  keep  us  in 
the  path  of  true  Christianity,  is  obedience 
to  authority ; when  that  is  once  departed 
from  we  see  how  the  learned  Eu  ropean,  not 
less  than  the  unlettered  Ethiopian,  plunges 
into  the  most  ludicrous  absurdities  in 
matters  of  religion.  Nay,  such  good 
Protestants  are  these  Abyssinians  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
now  in  that  country,  that  “ he  pays  court 
to  the  priests  and  follows  with  exactness 
the  practices  of  their  religion.”*  This 
fraternization  of  the  Abyssinian  priest  and 
the  Protestant  church  missionary,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  near  affinities  "which  all 
errors,  even  the  plausible  and  the  gross, 
have  for  each  other,  and  shows  how  all 
heresies  have  at  least  one  common  tie, 
which  is  hatred  for  Catholicity.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  Dr.  Durbin,  in  his  “ Obser- 
vations in  the  East,”f  seems  to  enchant 
himself  with  the  prospect  of  a future  union 
of  Protestants  and  Jews  in  a war  against 
the  teaching  of  Rome,  and  seems  not  to 
revolt  even  from  the  bloody  aid  of  the 
Druses.};  Till  the  broaching  of  the  mon- 
ophysite  heresy,  Abyssinia  had  preserved 
consistency  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the 
holy  see ; her  absurdities  of  religion  and 
her  political  infirmities  begin  with  the  loss 
of  Catholic  unity  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Protestant  principle  of  independent  think- 
ing, which  leads  to  error  and  even  infi- 
delity. If  the  Abyssinians,  like  the  eunuch 
of  their  Queen  Candace,  had  confessed 

•Dublin  Review,  No.  zxxiii,  p.  129. 
t Tot.  i,  pp.  328,  343.  } Vol.  ii,  chap.  x. 
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their  ignorance,  asked  like  him  for  a 
proper  expounder  of  truth,  and  submit- 
ted to  his  teachings,  they  would  not  now 
be  the  theme  of  pity  and  ridicule.  No 
people  were  ever  more  directly  warned 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  private  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  shown  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
the  church,  than  were  these  same  Abys- 
sinian s in  the  person  of  the  favored 
eunuch. 

‘‘And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  to 
Philip,  saying  : Arise  and  go  towards  the 
south,  to  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza:  this  is  desert.  And 
rising  up,  he  went.  And,  behold,  a man 
of  Ethiopia,  a eunuch,  of  great  authority 
under  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians, 
who  had  charge  over  all  her  treasures, 
had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  adore : And  he 
was  returning,  sitting  on  his  chariot,  and 
reading  Isaias  the  prophet.  And  the 
Spirit  said  to  Philip : Go  near,  and  join 
thyself  to  that  chariot.  And  Philip  run- 
ning thither,  heard  him  reading  the  pro- 
phet Isaias  ; and  he  said  : Think  est  thou 
that  thou  underttandest  what  thou  read - 
est  f And  he  said  : How  can  I . unless 
some  one  show  met  And  he  desired 
Philip  to  come  up,  and  sit  with  him. 
And  the  place  of  the  Scripture,  which  he 
read,  was  this : As  a sheep  he  was  led  to 
the  slaughter:  and  like  a lamb  without  a 
voice  before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not 
his  mouth.  In  humility  his  judgment 
was  taken  away.  Who  shall  declare  his 
generation ; for  his  life  shall  be  taken 
away  from  the  earth?  And  the  eunuch, 
answering  Philip,  said : 1 beseech  thee, 
of  whom  doth  the  prophet  speak  this?  of 
himself,  or  of  some  other?  And  Philip, 
opening  his  mouth,  and  beginning  at  that 
Scripture,  preached  to  him  Jesus.  And 
as  they  went  on  the  way,  they  came  to  a 
certain  water:  and  the  eunuch  saiih : 
See,  here  is  water:  what  himlereth  me 
from  being  baptized?  And  Philip  said  : 
If  thou  believest  with  thy  whole  heart, 
thou  may  est.  And  he  answering,  said  : 

I believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to 
stand  still : and  they  both  went  down 
into  the  water,  Philip  and  the  eunuch  ; 
and  he  baptized  him.  And  when  they 
were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  took  away  Philip:  and  the 
eunuch  saw  him  no  more.  And  he  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.”* 

•Act*  viii,  28-39. 
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One  of  the  traditions  of  Abyssinia  is 
that  St.  Matthew  preached  the  Gospel  in 
their  country  about  the  time  that  Candace 
their  queen  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  reasoning  of  her  eunUch.  This 
tradition,  though  generally  questioned,  is 
declared  by  a learned  Jesuit  to  be  entitled 
to  full  credit.  Indeed  it  is  most  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  one  so  specially  fa- 
vored by  God  as  was  this  eunuch,  who 
was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  must 
have  burned  with  an  apostolic  desire  to 
disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
The  fruits  of  his  zeal,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  are  unknown  to  posterity,  and 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
Christian  history  in  Abyssinia  begins  with 
the  labors  of  St.  Frumentius.  The  church 
honors  him  as  the  apostle  of  that  country. 
Meropius  of  Tyre,  the  father  of  Frumen- 
tius, having  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia,  in  the  course  of  a commercial 
voyage  in  which  he  had  embarked,  was 
seized  and  put  to  death,  and  his  two 
sons,  Frumentius  and  Edesius,  who  ac- 
companied him,  were  made  prisoners 
and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  monarch  of  the 
country.  The  king  soon  grew  pleased 
with  the  intelligence  and  ingenuousness 
of  these  youths,  and  so  rapidly  did  they 
advance  in  favor  and  influence  at  court, 
that  in  a short  time  they  came  to  be 
entrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  honor 
and  responsibility.  Frumentius,  never 
losing  sight  of  his  duties  as  a Christian, 
but  cherishing  in  his  bosom  the  flame  of 
piety  which  his  parents  had  enkindled, 
spared  no  pains  to  dispose  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  Abyssinians  for  a worthy 
reception  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  monarch  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  while  there  revisited  Alexandria,  then 
under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the 
great  St.  Athanasius.  Anxious  for  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  he 
had  quitted,  he  sought  in  baste  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  bishop.  He  described 
to  him  the  country  he  had  left,  the  favor- 


able dispositions  of  its  people  towards 
Christianity,  and  besought  the  saint  to 
take  active  and  speedy  measures  for  its 
conversion.  Athanasius  rejoiced  at  what 
he  heard,  commended  the  pious  enthusi- 
asm of  Frumentius,  and  judging  him  to 
be  eminently  fitted  for  the  important  trust, 
by  his  piety,  intelligence  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  consecrated  him 
bishop  of  Abyssinia  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  331.  Sl  Frumentius  returned  to 
the  country  of  his  adoption  with  all  the 
aid  he  could  collect,  and  succeeded  in  (be 
year  341  in  bringing  it  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Gospel. 

In  the  early  councils  of  the  church, 
the  Abyssinian  bishop  was  entitled  to  a 
place  of  high  distinction.  He  received 
his  appointment  from  the  see  of  Alexan- 
dria and  followed  that  see  in  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  doctrine.  From  this  cause  com- 
menced the  downfall  of  the  faith,  and  the 
final  and  complete  alienation  of  Abyssinia 
fror^  Catholic  unity.  Dioscorus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  had  attached  himself  to 
the  heretical  doctrines  of  Eutyches*  aod 
become  his  warm  supporter.  The  schism 
of  Dioscorus,  which  occurred  in  the  fifth 
century,  prevailed  throughout  Egypt  and 
was  carried  thence  to  Abyssinia;  yet  it 
progressed  with  doubtful  success  in  the 
latter  country,  and  encountered  unceasing 
oppositionf  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  So  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  J the  Coptic  patriarch, 
appointed  for  the  country  by  the  schisma- 
tic see  of  Alexandria,  met  with  a cold  re- 
ception, and  for  some  years  was  buffeted 
about  his  diocess;  till  at  last  his  followers 
gained  the  ascendancy  and  he  obtained  a 

♦ The  Euty chian  hcre«y  wan  broached  by  Eo- 
tyches,  a monk  of  Constantinople,  who  by  a blind 
zeal  against  Nestorianism  was  led  into  an  oppo- 
site error,  contending  that  in  Christ  there  was 
only  one  nature.  Thu  heresy  was  solemnly  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  an.  451 . 
The  Eutychians  were  also  railed  Monophynlet  * 
and  Jacobite #;  the  former  name  being  derived 
from  the  nature  of  iheir  error,  the  latter  from 
Jacob  or  James  Zanzalus,  bishop  of  Edc&sa,  who 
was  very  active  iu  disseminating  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches. 

t lliit.  gen.  des  Missions. 

i Lcttres  Edif.  rol.  ii,  Ed.  Lyons,  p.  319. 
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permanent  footing  in  Abyssinia.  From 
that  time  the  Monophysite  heresy  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  supplanted  every  ves- 
tige of  the  true  faith.  The  Coptic  creed 
with  all  its  peculiarities  prevailed,  and 
the  bishop  under  the  title  of  Aboon  was 
always  consecrated  by  the  schismatic  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  At  this  day  Juda- 
ism is  strongly  commingled  with  the 
Christian  rites  of  the  Abyssinians.  While 
they  admit  the  seven  sacraments,  they  cir- 
cumcise  as  well  as  baptize;  they  keep  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  holy,  as  well  as  the  Sun- 
day. Like  the  Jews  they  forbid  altogether 
the  eating  of  certain  meats,  and  yet  so  far 
are  they  from  reverencing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, that  they  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  excommunication  and  the  refusal  of 
Christian  burial,  from  even  dining  with 
Jew,  Pagan  or  Mussulman.  They  renew 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  every  year,  and 
alter  the  manner  of  the  Copts,  confirm 
immediately  after  baptism.  Communion 
is  administered  under  both  kinds.  Infants 
receive  it  at  baptism  and  again  when  they 
reach  their  eighth  year,  after  which  it  is 
not  administered  till  marriage,  or  until 
they  enter  a religious  state  and  take  the 
necessary  vows.  Their  confession  of  sins 
is  very  imperfect  and  consists  of  a general 
accusation  before  a priest  that  they  have 
been  great  sinnere.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  is  not  insisted  on,  though  highly 
encouraged  by  their  religion.  Those  who 
have  married  before  ordination  are  not  re- 
quired to  put  away  their  wives,  but  if  the 
wife  dies  they  cannot  marry  again.  Such 
a thing  as  the  marriage  of  a priest  after 
ordination  is  unknown,  though  little  can 
be  said  for  the  purity  of  morals  among 
the  priesthood.  Monasteries  are  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  the  principal  ones  de- 
scribed by  the  author  of  “ Highlands  of 
Ethiopia”are  beautifully  situated  in  places 
fertile,  picturesque  and  secluded.  The 
intercession  of  saints,  the  doctrines  of 
purgatory  and  the  real  presence  are  arti- 
cles of  their  faith.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  Abyssinians  attribute  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  a mediatorial  efficacy  equal 


to  that  of  her  divine  Son.*  The  cere- 
mony of  annual  baptism,  which  is  now 
general  in  Abyssinia,  had  its  origin  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  arose  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  Aboon  at  the  progress 
of  Catholicity,  and  his  anxiety  to  coun- 
teract the  dreaded  effects  of  a jubilee  pro- 
claimed by  the  Latin  patriarch.  The  Dub- 
lin Review  furnishes  an  extract  upon  the 
ceremony  of  annual  baptisms  from  the 
work  of  M.  Rochet,  who  witnessed  its 
performance.  The  ceremony  takes  place 
on  the  18th  January  of  each  year,  which 
is  the  day  on  which  the  Abyssinians  com- 
memorate the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
Jordan.  When  M.  Rochet  was  present, 
about  four  thousand  persons  presented 
themselves  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  immer- 
sion in  the  waters  of  the  Tshatsha.  The 
crowd  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  evening  previous  to  the  ceremony. 
From  sun-down  to  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  baptism  began,  the 
priests  kept  the  scene  alive  with  their  dis- 
cordant chant.  When  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion arrived,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  indiscriminately 
into  the  water  and  remained  there  some 
minutes,  while  the  priests  continued  their 
prayers.  They  then  dressed  and  gave 
each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  At  five  in 
the  morning  the  king  arrived  and  took  his 
baptismal  bath  in  private.  The  ceremony 
over,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd  and  returned  in  procession  to  An- 
golalo.  This  gregarious  style  of  baptism 
is  nearly  equalled  by  the  lumping  manner 
in  which  ecclesiastical  orders  were  admi- 
nistered by  their  patriarch.  Five  or  six 
hundred  postulants  were  generally  ordain- 
ed at  once.  The  Aboon  first  harangued 
them,  then  presented  them  a book  to  sea 
if  they  knew  how  to  read,  and  marking 
on  the  arm  such  as  were  accepted,  they 
filed  off  before  him.  He  then  recited  a 
prayer  in  the  Coptic  language,  which  wat 
followed  by  other  prayers  and  finally  by 

• According  to  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Re- 
view, this  may  be  the  opinion  of  individuals, 
but  an  opinion  not  sustained  by  the  Abyssinian 
church. 
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his  benediction.  The  candidates  thus  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood  were  some  blind, 
some  lame,  some  naked,  and  some  with 
countenances  denoting  the  grossest  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance.  After  the  ceremo- 
ny of  ordination,  mass  was  celebrated, 
during  which  the  Aboon  administered  the 
communion  to  the  new  priests.  To  this 
manner  of  conferring  orders,  the  author 
of  the  “ Highlands  of  Ethiopia”  adds 
another,  rather  ludicrous  and  labor-saving 
in  its  character.  Susa,  a country  south 
of  Abyssinia,  which  has  derived  from  its 
neighbors  ideas  of  Christianity  more  ab- 
surd even  than  their  own,  was  desirous  of 
perpetuating  its  priesthood  without  jour- 
neying to  another  country  for  that  purpose. 
To  arrange  this  matter  their  “ priests  pro- 
ceeded to  Gondar,  to  the  patriarch  of 
Abyssinia,  who  blew  the  breath  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  a leathern  bag,  which 
was  safely  conveyed  back  to  Susa  and 
hung  up  in  the  cathedral.  Ecclesiastics 
in  great  numbers  have  since  been  ordained 
by  the  process  of  opening  this  bag  and 
causing  a puff  to  pass  over  the  face.” 
According  to  the  same  author,  “ there  are 
more  churches  in  Abyssinia  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  he 
who  has  erected  one  believes  he  has  atoned 
for  every  sin.”*  The  churches  are  built  of 
wattle,  plastered  with  mud,  and  only  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  miserable  hovels 
around  by  a coat  of  whitewash.  Their 
form  is  circular,  with  a conical  thatch, 
whose  apex  is  surmounted  with  a brass 
cross  adorned  with  ostrich  eggs.  The  same 
childish  taste  characterizes  the  interior. 
Sculpture  is  forbidden,  and  the  paintings 
on  the  walls  are  mere  daubs;  from  the 
rafters  of  the  roof  timbrels  and  crutches 
are  suspended.  Like  the  Jews,  they  di- 
vide their  churches  into  three  parts.  The 
first  compartment  called  the  kene-mahelet 
is  eight  feet  broad,  and  stretches  like  a 
corridor  around  the  building.  This  is 
strewed  with  green  rushes  and  is  the 
6cene  of  morning  worship.  Beyond  this 
court,  except  on  privileged  occasions,  lay- 
• Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  p.  264,  Am.  ed. 


men  cannot  pass.  The  second  compart- 
ment is  called  Makdas,  being  the  sanctu- 
ary in  which  the  priests  officiate,  a corner 
of  which  is  set  apart  for  laymen  during 
the  administration  of  communion,  while 
a cloth  conceals  the  mysteries  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  third  compartment,  styled  the 
kedis-kedesiD,  is  shrouded  from  the  sight 
of  the  uninitiated.  Behind  its  veil  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  is  consecrated,  sa- 
cred vessels  are  deposited,  and  the  tremen- 
dous mysteries  of  the  Tabot  or  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  concealed.  The  gold  of  the  for- 
eigner has  unlocked  this  ark,  which  con- 
tains nothing  but  a scroll  of  parchment 
with  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church. 

Many  circumstances  conspired,  in  the 
long  interval  between  the  sixth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  to  isolate  Abyssinia  from 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Ma- 
homedans  occupied  the  country  between 
Europe  and  the  Abyssinians,  and  their 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  Christian  name 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  reach  Abys- 
sinia through  their  dominions.  It  was 
not  till  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  renowned 
Portuguese  navigator,  had  discovered  a 
passage  to  the  east  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  that  access  to  this  people 
could  be  easily  effected.  There  was  an 
obscure  tradition  of  a Prester  John,  who 
ruled  over  a Christian  country  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Asia  or  Africa,  and  these 
navigators  hoped  in  the  course  of  their 
voyages  to  realize  this  legend  of  their 
country,  and  believed  they  had  done  so, 
when  by  way  of  Goa  they  discovered  this 
isolated  race  of  Christians.  Helena,  the 
regent  of  Abyssinia  during  the  minority 
of  her  son,  afraid  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Saracens,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Albu- 
querque, viceroy  of  India,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Portugal.  In  1499  Pedro  Covilham  was 
presented  to  the  court  of  Abyssinia,  where 
he  was  received  with  honor.  He  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  a friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  which  conti- 
nued in  uninterrupted  harmony  for  forty 
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years.  Ambassadors  appeared  at  Lisbon 
from  the  court  of  Abyssinia,  and  a good 
feeling  was  engendered  between  the  two 
nations,  advantageous  to  both.  About 
this  time  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Mus- 
sulman were  spreading  desolation  over 
the  vast  region  of  Ethiopia,  and  nothing 
saved  the  “remains  of  the  wreck  of  Chris- 
tianity”  from  the  tempest  of  Islamism 
but  the  timely  aid  of  the  Portuguese  allies. 
Christopher  de  Gama,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Vasco,  and  leader  of  his  countrymen,  last 
bis  life  in  the  tierce  struggle  with  the  inti- 
dels.  He  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Graan# 
“ the  left-handed,”  the  heroic  captain  of 
the  invading  army,  who  was  himself  af- 
terwards routed  and  slain  by  the  victorious 
Portuguese.  The  part  which  the  Portu- 
guese took  in  this  contest  was  dictated  by 
their  obligations  to  their  ally  and  their 
sense  of  self-security,  for  had  they  been 
passive  and  the  enemy  prevailed  in  the 
contest,  even  though  they  might  have 
been  respected  as  neutrals,  as  “ Christian 
dogs”  the  Turks  would  have  exterminated 
them.  In  the  contests  between  the  schis- 
matics and  orthodox  of  the  land  which 
occurred  in  after  years,  the  same  alterna- 
tive, extermination  or  resistance,  often 
presented  itself.  That  in  such  struggles, 
a good  pastor  would  irresistibly  sympa- 
thize with  his  flock,  rejoice  in  their  suc- 
cesses and  grieve  over  their  reverses,  is 
too  much  in  accordance  with  human  na- 
ture to  be  doubted,  and  too  creditable  to 
humanity  to  be  blamed.  That  the  good 
missionaries  were  the  promoters  or  cause 
of  the  religious  strifes  in  Abyssinia,  as 
asserted  in  the  “ Highlands  of  Ethiopia,” 
and  credited  by  a writer  in  the  “ Dublin 
Review,”  is  not  sustained  by  any  of  those 
high  Catholic  authorities  who  have  writ- 
ten concerning  this  mission,  and  whose 
testimonies  on  such  a subject  should  com- 
mand from  a Catholic  as  much  credit  at 
least,  as  the  sneering  account  of  a Pro- 
testant author.  The  celebrated  work  of 
Cretineau  Joly,  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  the 
Histoire  Generate  des  Missions,  and  the 
* Highlands  of  Ethiopia. 


Histoire  Ecclesiastique  are  all  at  variance 
with  the  “ Dublin  Review”  and  the 
“ Highlands  of  Ethiopia.”  “ It  is  not 
always  just,”  says  the  writer  in  the  Dub- 
lin Review,*  “ to  pronounce  upon  the 
conduct  of  men  in  situations  of  difficulty, 
for  we  never  can  know  the  entire  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
or  the  motives  under  which  they  acted.” 
Nor  is  it  fair,  he  might  have  added,  to 
impute  to  men  conduct  which  can  only 
be  traced  to  them  through  the  dark  medium 
of  contempt  for  their  religion;  especially 
when  their  principles,  motives,  sacrifices 
and  character  are  all  antagonist  to  such 
imputations.  If  these  rules,  or  either  of 
them,  had  been  followed  as  well  as  laid 
down,  we  think  the  writer  in  the  Dublin 
Review  would  have  acquired  a more  ac- 
curate perception  and  a juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
missionaries  in  Abyssinia  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  first  missionaries  who  accompanied 
the  Portuguese  to  Abyssinia  were  Feman- . 
dez,  Mendez  and  Alvarez;  after  these, 
was  Bermudez,  who  became  the  first  pa- 
triarch of  the  country.  All  of  these  mis- 
sionaries, according  to  Fontana,+  were 
preceded  nearly  two  centuries  before  by 
the  Dominicans,  who  had  acquired  $ 
knowledge  of  Abyssinia  in  their  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  establish- 
ed a mission  among  its  people  which 
lasted  for  fifty  years.J  The  memory  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Dominicans, 
it  is  probable,  was  not  so  entirely  lost  by 
the  Abyssinians  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  that  they  retained  some 
traces  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  during  the  regency  of  Helena  and 
the  reign  of  her  son  David,  Catholicity 
made  considerable  progress  in  Abyssinia. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  that  Ber- 
mudez, a skilful  physician  and  favorite  of 
the  king,  was  named  by  Mark,  the  Aboon, 
as  his  successor  to  the  patriarchate,  and 
solicited  by  the  king  to  accept  the  nomi- 

* No.  uxiii,  p.  1 19.  f Monument*  Dominica. 
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nation.  He  consented,  on  condition  that 
he  should  receive  his  commission  from 
the  pope.  This  being  assented  to  by  David, 
Bermudez  set  out  for  and  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  duly  appointed  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  by  Paul  III,  who  then  satin  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  From  Rome  Bermu- 
dez repaired  to  Lisbon,  to  procure  from 
the  king  the  succor  which,  by  his  treaty 
with  Helena,  he  had  promised  to  furnish 
her  against  the  inroads  of  the  Saracen. 
This  was  readily  furnished  by  the  Portu- 
guese monarch,  and  his  forces  reached 
the  Red  Sea  in  time  to  check  the  ravages 
of  the  infidels,  and  establish  securely  on 
the  throne  Claudius,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  David.  Having  rid  himself  of  the 
alarms  occasioned  by  the  inroads  of  the 
infidels,  Claudius  forgot  his  obligations 
to  the  Portuguese  and  the  promises  made 
to  Bermudez  by  his  father,  and  sent  to 
Cairo  to  demand  a schismatic  patriarch. 
This  evidence  of  his  bad  faith  was  not 
expected  by  Bermudez,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Rome,  demanded  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  made  by  David.  Claudius 
denied  the  promises  of  his  father,  regard- 
ed the  patriarch  as  only  bishop  of  the 
Europeans,  and  opened  a theological  con- 
troversy with  him,  which  induced  Ber- 
mudez to  compose  a treatise,  the  reading 
of  which  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
monarch.  In  the  meanwhile  the  schis- 
matic patriarch  arrived.  The  Abyssinians 
took  part,  some  with  the  Catholic  and 
some  with  the  schismatic  prelate.  The 
king  attached  himself  to  the  party  oppos- 
ed to  Bermudez,  and  exiled  him  to  the 
country  of  Gafat,  where  he  thought  he 
would  certainly  perish.  After  the  lapse 
of  seven  months,  however,  Bermudez 
returned  to  court,  but  was  advised  to 
withdraw,  lest  the  king  should  use  vio- 
lence towards  him.  In  consequence  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  monarch  he  went  to 
Dobarwa,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
after  which  with  some  difficulty  he  reach- 
ed Goa.  From  Goa  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  the  king  received 
him  honorably.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  nine- 


teen years  after  his  return,  and  left  an  ac- 
count of  Abyssinia  written  in  a simple 
style,  and  in  a tone  worthy  of  the  faith.9 

The  character  of  Bermudez  given  in 
the  Dublin  Review  i9  a distorted  picture, 
which  the  writer  has  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  anti-catholic  historians. — 
How  Bermudez  could  have  threatened 
excommunication  against  a prince  not  in 
communion  with  the  church,  is  hard  to 
explain.  Still  more  at  variance  with  truth 
is  the  idea,  that  Bermudez  propounded 
any  conditions  to  the  monarch  of  his  own 
mere  motion.  All  he  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Portugal  for  the  fulfilment  of 
stipulations,  solemnly  entered  into  prior 
to  the  war  with  the  infidels  ; but  of  this 
we  see  no  mention  in  Catholic  historians. 
While  Bermudez,  as  we  have  shown,  re- 
ceived such  rough  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Claudius,  by  some  strange  contradic- 
tion that  monarch  requested  John  III  of 
Portugal  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a Catho- 
lic patriarch  and  bishops  for  his  country  .f 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  appeal,  and 
after  many  delays  and  difficulties  which  we 
will  hereafter  detail,  that  Father  Oviedo 
was  sent  to  succeed  Bermudez  as  the  head 
of  the  missions  of  Abyssinia.  Notwith- 
standing the  ratherridiculous  light  in  which 
Oviedo  appears  both  in  the  “Highlands 
of  Ethiopia”  and  the  “Dublin  Review,” 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  bril- 
liant missionaries  in  the  annals  of  the 
Catholic  church.  If  we  could  have  found 
in  Catholic  histories  any  allusion  to  that 
bellicose  spirit  of  Father  Oviedo,  which 
is  so  positively  attributed  to  him  by  the 
author  of  the  “Highlands  of  Ethiopia” 
and  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review,  we 
are  sure  it  would  have  been  accounted  for 
in  a very  different  manner  from  what  it  is 
represented  in  either  of  those  narrations. 
That  Oviedo  may  have  sympathised  with 
his  neophytes  in  the  heat  of  a persecuting 
war  is  probable  and  natural;  that  he  may 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  five  hun- 
dred Portuguese  soldiers  could  stay  the 
* Hist.  Gen.  dei  Mias.  f Ibid. 
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strife  and  restore  peace  to  the  church  is 
rery  possible,  though  the  Catholic  histo- 
rians* are  silent  about  his  opinions  or  feel- 
ings on  either  point.  There  is  nothing 
unwise  or  uncatholic,  or  in  opposition  to 
a high  state  of  sanctity,  in  soliciting  an 
armed  intervention  in  behalf  of  a perse- 
cuted religion.  England  has,  in  our  own 
day,  afforded  such  assistance  more  than 
once,  and  so  has  France  in  the  case  of 
the  persecuted  Catholics  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  yet  the  world  has  seen  no- 
thing unrighteous  or  shocking  in  the  con- 
duct of  either  power.  But  to  give  out  as 
a historical  fact,  that  Father  Oviedo  wish- 
ed to  evangelize  the  country  by  the  power 
of  the  sword,  is  to  reverse  his  true  cha- 
racter and  discredit  every  Catholic  narra- 
tive of  his  life  and  conduct.  Father  Ovie- 
do was  a holy  man,  remarkable  at  all 
times  for  his  great  piety,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  mortified  life.  *St.  Ignatius,  than 
whom  no  man  ever  had  a more  just  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  those  around 
him  for  the  particular  functions  which 
he  assigned  them,  selected  Oviedo  to  pre- 
side over  the  college  of  Gandia,  the  first 
collegiate  institution  established  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Europe.  In  this  responsible 
situation,  Oviedo  gave  all  the  satisfaction 
which  was  anticipated  from  his  rare  en- 
dowments of  mind  and  heart.  Humble 
as  he  was  learned,  he  imagined  himself 
unfit  for  his  station,  and  seeking  a closer 
intimacy  with  his  Maker,  wished  to  ban- 
ish himself  from  all  society  and  become 
a hermit. 

“Don  Francis  Borgia,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  the  disciples  of  Ignatius, 
placed  great  confidence  in  a Franciseau 
friar  named  John  Texeda,  whom  he 
had  known  at  Barcelona,  and  whom  he 
brought  with  him  to  Gandia.  Thi9 
wa3  a man  of  austere  virtue,  wholly 
devoted  to  solitude  and  contemplation; 
he  lived  at  court  as  if  he  were  in  the  de- 
sert. Father  Andrew  Oviedo,  rector  of 
the  college  of  Gandia,  was  introduced  to 
him  by  the  duke:  he  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him,  and  gradu- 

*  Hint.  Gen.  den  Missions.  Hist.  Ecclcsias* 
tique.  Lrttres  Cdifiautcs. 


ally  imbibed  his  sentiments.  Oviedo  be- 
came at  last  so  enamored  with  solitude, 
that  withdrawing  himself  from  his  breth- 
ren, he  was  wont  to  retire  to  a neighbor- 
ing forest,  that  thus  he  might  attend  more 
perfectly  to  the  exercises  of  an  interior 
life.  So  far  was  he  carried  by  this  new 
spirit,  as  to  ask  leave  of  the  general,  to 
resign  the  government  of  the  college,  and 
reside  five  or  six  years  in  an  hermitage. 
His  object  was  to  attain  evangelical  per- 
fection by  avoiding  the  dangerous  occa- 
sions, which  are  inevitable  in  intercourse 
with  the  world. 

“Ignatius,  hv  his  great  talent  in  dis- 
cerning the  different  sorts  of  spirits,  and 
by  his  long  experience  in  a spiritual  life, 
soon  perceived  that  the  project  of  Oviedo 
was  an  illusion.  He  made  this  manifest 
to  him,  by  showing  him  that  when  God 
has  once  marked  out  the  way  for  us,  we 
ought  to  continue  in  it,  and  not  pass  into 
any  other,  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
more  secure  than  the  one  in  which  we 
are:  that  a solitary,  no  less  than  an  apos- 
tolical life,  has  its  dangers ; that  we  ought 
not  indeed  on  any  account  deliberately 
commit  the  slightest  fault,  but  that  we 
must  not  renounce  the  employments 
which  charity  imposes  on  us,  through 
fear  of  the  imperfections  to  which  human 
frailty  may  expose  us:  and  in  fine,  that 
nothing  is  more  generous,  than  to  sacri- 
fice our  repose  and  our  feelings  for  the 
good  of  souls.  Although  Oviedo  was 
enamored  wwh  his  new  idea,  he  no 
sooner  received  the  answer  of  Ignatius, 
than  he  abandoned  his  design;  and  Don 
Francis  himself,  to  whom  Oviedo  had 
communicated  his  project,  profited  like- 
wise by  the  counsel  of  Ignatius.”* 

We  look  in  vain  in  this  Oviedo  for  the 
Oviedo  of  the  “Highlands  of  Ethiopia” 
or  the  “ Dublin  Review,”  and  yet  they 
are  identical  in  person,  if  not  in  character. 

John  III,  kingof  Portugal,  had  for  some 
time  interested  himself  with  the  court  of 
Rome  to  procure  a successor  to  the  Pa*» 
triarch  Bermudez.  For  a while  the  trou- 
bles of  the  church  had  been  an  obstacle 
to  his  success,  and  his  object  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  pontificate  of  Ju- 
lius III,  when  it  was  thus  effected. 

He  wrote  to  Ignatius,  “and  requested 
him  to  send  the  names  of  some  of  his 
society,  whom  he  might  propose  to  the 

* Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  pp.  282,  283. 
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pope  for  patriarch  and  bishops  of  Abya- 
sinia.  These  high  sounding  titles,  at  first 
startled  the  humility  of  Ignatius;  but  re- 
flecting that  such  a patriarchate  and 
bishoprics  were  rather  crosses  than  digni- 
ties ; and  that  so  extraordinary  a case 
could  not  establish  a precedent,  he  con- 
sented to  all  that  the  king  required  of  him. 
He  named  to  him  three  fathers  of  eminent 
learning  and  virtue;  these  were  John 
Nugnez,  Andrew  Oviedo,  and  Melchior 
Carnero.  He  did  not  decide  which  of 
them  should  be  patriarch,  although  he 
desired  that  Nugnez,  whom  he  particu- 
larly recommended,  might  be  selected  for 
that  dignity.  He  suggested  that  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  bishops  might  succeed 
the  patriarch. 

Nugnez  had  been,  for  many  years, 
employed  in  Africa,  in  redeeming  slaves, 
and  converting  renegades.  He  was  then 
at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had  come  to  pro- 
cure money  to  redeem  those  Christians, 
whom  the  king  of  Algiers  had  taken  from 
the  king  of  Fez,  when  he  expelled  the 
latter  from  his  kingdom.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  his  intended  promotion, 
Nugnez  wrote  to  Rome  and  earnestly 
entreated  Ignatius  to  prevent  it.  He  said, 
that  he  did  not  refuse  the  mission  to 
Ethiopia,  hut  that  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
thither  as  a bishop;  rather  than  which 
he  would  willingly  spend  his  days  in 
chains  among  the  Barbary  slaves.  He 
besought  him,  by  the  precious  wounds  of 
our  crucified  Saviour,  to  have  regard  to 
his  weakness,  and  not  to  charge  him  with 
a load,  that  might  be  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
He  added,  that  if  the  general  would  not 
relent,  he  should  at  least  send  him  the 
expression  of  his  will  in  writing,  which 
might  console  and  sustain  him  in  his 
trials.  Carnero,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
and  Oviedo,  who  was  called  thither  from 
Naples,  made  no  less  resistance,  and 
wished  to  plead  their  own  cause  before 
the  pope.  Painful  as  their  proposed  dig- 
nities were,  in  themselves,  they  seemed 
to  them  more  illustrious  than  laborious; 
and  this  circumstance  filled  them  with  a 
great  repugnance  for  them.  Ignatius  had 
other  thoughts,  although  he  praised  their 
modesty,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  give  an  absolute  command  to 
his  three  disciples  on  this  occasion.  He 
showed  them,  however,  that  all  the  honor 
of  the  dignities  consisted  in  great  labors, 
continual  dangers  by  land  and  sea,  in 
poverty,  and,  probably,  in  martyrdom. 
Julius  III  was  much  pleased  with  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  said,  in  the 


presence  of  all  the  cardinals,  that  it  might 
now  be  seen  what  the  Jesuits  sought  in 
this  world,  since  they  refused  mitres  that 
were  rather  splendid  than  burdensome, 
and  accepted  those  which  had  no  other 
attractions  than  labors  and  sufferings.”4 

In  March,  1655,  these  holy  missionaries 
set  out  upon  their  thankless  errand  ac- 
companied by  ten  other  prelates.  They 
touched  at  Goa  and  remained  there,  while 
one  of  their  party,  Gonsales  Roderiguez, 
was  despatched  to  Ethiopia  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  situation  of  the  country 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people.  His 
report,  upon  his  return  to  Goa,  waa  any 
thing  but  favorable.  Claudius,  the  mon- 
arch of  the  country,  who,  through  John 
III,  had  asked  for  Catholic  patriarchs  and 
bishops,  had  been  again  so  far  operated 
on  by  the  schismatics  of  the  country  as  to 
falter  in  his  good  purposes  and  prefer  his 
interest  to  his  duty.  They  had  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  the  Jesuits  were  only 
the  pioneers  of  European  invasion.  They 
had  made  him  believe,  that  by  receiving 
them,  he  would  become,  like  the  neigh- 
boring kings,  the  vassal  of  Portugal,  and 
that  the  Catholic  religion  justified  all 
kinds  of  spoliations.  These  artful  insin- 
uations had  their  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
Claudius;  his  distrust  was  excited;  and 
he  dismissed  Gonsales  with  a letter  to 
King  John,  after  receiving  from  him  in 
council  an  explanation  of  the  leading 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Gon- 
sales reached  Goa  greatly  discouraged; 
after  hearing  his  account,  most  of  the 
party  considered  the  mission  to  Abyssinia 
as  hopeless,  and  Ahe  attempt  to  enter  the 
country  as  a subject  to  be  abandoned. 
Not  so  however  Father  Oviedo ; he  glo- 
ried in  difficulties  and  sighed  for  martyr- 
dom, and  was  determined  not  to  surrender 
his  trust  so  readily.  Burning  with  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  country,  in  the 
face  of  the  gloomy  report  of  his  precursor 
Gonsales,  and  amid  the  fearful  forebodings 
of  his  friends,  he  departed  for  Abyssinia. 
Upon  reaching  the  country  he  repaired  at 
once  to  the  court  of  Claudius  and  offered 
* Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  pp.  336-S. 
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to  discuss  the  truths  of  religioa  with  the 
most  renowned  of  the  schismatic  doctors. 
Claudius,  as  remarkable  for  a knowledge 
of  right  and  justice  as  he  was  for  the  in- 
stability of  his  character,  granted  to  Ovie- 
do, with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the 
holy  offices,  the  conference  for  which  he 
asked.  He  consented  also  to  assist  at  the 
discussion,  but  gave  the  holy  man  to  un- 
derstand at  the  same  time,  that  he  need 
not  hope  to  convert  him,  as  by  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  would 
expose  his  throne  to  intestine  commotions 
which  he  had  not  the  ability  to  stem  or 
overcome.  Thus  did  Father  Oviedo  find 
himself  placed  between  an  irresolute  prince 
and  a band  of  schismatic  priests  whose 
interest  made  them  seek  to  exclude  him 
from  the  country.  Utterly  regardless  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  he  clung 
to  his  mission,  exposing  the  sophistries  of 
the  schismatics  and  confounding  the  Jews 
and  Mahomedans.  After  two  years  of  his 
labors  had  elapsed,  Claudius  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Saracens,  and  his 
brother  Adamas  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
Adamas,  who  was  educated  among  the 
Tuiks,  was  a sworn  foe  to  the  Christians. 
Claudius  had  tolerated  the  Catholics,  but 
Adamas  determined  to  harass  them  with 
unmitigated  cruelties.  Father  Oviedo 
with  his  companions  was  forced  to  the 
mountains  and  caves,  where  they  suffered 
unparalleled-  privations.  While  in  his 
gloomy  exile,  many  miracles*  were  ascrib- 
ed to  his  prayers.  At  his  intercession,  he 
and  his  starving  colleagues  were  miracu- 
lously fed  and  their  burning  thirst  relieved. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  empress,  who  in 
the  course  of  an  excursion  had  traversed 
the  region  of  their  exile,  was  attracted  to 
a cavern  in  which  Oviedo  and  his  com- 
panions were  sheltered,  by  a miraculous 
light  which  filled  and  encompassed  their 
retreat.  She  was  deeply  moved  at  this 
circumstance,  and  through  her  influence 
Father  Oviedo  was  soon  after  permitted 
to  return  to  court.  He  appeared  before 
the  monarch,  who  in  a peremptory  man- 
* Lettrcs  Edifiantet. 
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ner  commanded  him  to  desist  from  preach- 
ing the  Catholic  faith.  To  this  the  holy 
bishop  replied,  “It  is  better  to  obey  God 
than  man.,,  These  words  so  exasperated 
the  sovereign,  that  he  drew  his  sword  to 
kill  the  holy  man.  Oviedo,  courting  mar- 
tyrdom, stood  undismayed  by  the  tyrant’s 
assault,  while  the  empress  to  save  him 
threw  herself  at  the  monarch’s  feet.  The 
monarch  stifled  his  wrath,  and  the  saintly 
Oviedo  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  prince 
only  to  be  spared  for  more  painful  trials 
and  sufferings.  An  organized  persecution 
was  now  raised  against  the  Catholics: 
they  were  hunted  and  driven  from  the 
cities,  and  sought  safety  in  solitary  hiding 
places,  and  were  made  to  endure  all  kinds 
of  punishments  which  a refined  cruelty 
could  devise.  Oviedo  and  his  companions 
were  exiled  to  a desert;  a severer  fate 
would  have  overtaken  them,  but  for  the 
dread  which  the  Portuguese  name  inspir- 
ed. This  desert  however  was  made  a 
real  prison  by  the  hate  of  the  schismatics, 
who  guarded  all  its  passes  aud  suffered 
nothing  to  go  into  or  come  out  from  its 
dreary  confines.  The  venerable  Patriarch 
Nunez  Baretto  died  at  Goa  in  1564,  and 
Father  Oviedo  was  summoned  to  replace 
him.  He  could  not  find  means  to  obey 
the  summons.  Escape  from  the  desert  in 
which  he  was  caged  was  impossible,  yet 
he  bore  his  trials  with  joy  and  continued 
to  add  new  conquests  to  the  yoke  of  his 
master.  Hemmed  in  as  he  was  in  an  in- 
hospitable region,  threatened  with  slavery 
on  one  side  and  death  on  the  other,  he 
scoured  the  desert  to  which  his  zeal  was 
now  circumscribed,  carrying  to  the  ne- 
groes that  sparsely  peopled  its  extent  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  He  comfort- 
ed these  destitute  beings  in  their  sorrows, 
encouraged  them  in  their  toils,  and 
strengthened  them  in  their  piety  by  his 
own  example  of  patience  and  resignation. 
A Jesuit  who  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into 
the  fate  of  Oviedo  and  his  companions, 
was  seized  by  the  Saracens  and  sold  into 
slavery.  The  sovereign  pontiff  heard  of 
the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  palri- 
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arch.  He  grieved  over  ihis  new  species 
of  martyrdom  to  which  the  apostolic  man 
was  doomed.  Appreciating  bis  rare  ca- 
pacity as  a missionary,  and  believing  that 
bis  zeal  and  talents  would  be  better  re- 
warded in  another  field  of  spiritual  labor, 
his  holiness  ordered  him  to  abandon  Abys- 
sinia and  repair  to  the  missions  of  China 
and  Japan.  There  were  no  means  of  obey- 
ing the  supreme  pontiff.  The  patriarch 
was  besieged  without  the  hope  of  escape  : 
he  suffered  for  bread  to  eat,  for  water  to 
drink,  for  clothing  to  shelter  him  from  a 
pestilential  climate;  to  answer  the  pope 
he  was  obliged  to  tear  scraps  of  paper 
from  the  margin  of  his  breviary  and  piece 
them  together.  By  this  contrivance  he 
made  a small  sheet  on  which  he  wrote  as 
follows  : “ I know  not,  most  holy  father, 
any  means  of  escape,  the  Mahomedans 
surround  us  on  all  sides.  But  lately  they 
have  killed  Andrew  Gualdamez,  one  of 
our  company.  But  whatever  tribulations 
are  destined  for  us,  I desire  roost  ardently 
to  remain  on  this  ungrateful  soil,  to  suffer 
and  die  for  Jesus  Christ.,,  Those  who 
copying  Protestant  writers  misrepresent 
Oviedo  as  a “ military  apostle,”  are  equal- 
ly fanciful  about  his  last  days,  which  they 
place  at  “ his  monastery  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  at  Goa.”  He  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity  at  Fromena,*  about  three  leagues 
from  Axum.  “ His  extreme  poverty,  the 
persecutions  which  he  suffered  with  an 
invincible  patience,  his  charity,  the  fre- 
quent miracles  which  God  granted  at  his 
intercession,  commanded  the  greatest  ve- 
neration from  schismatics  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics. After  his  death,  his  tomb  was 
honored  by  all  classes.  The  cures  and 
conversions  which  were  made  at  his  grave, 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a marvellous 
man,  whose  spirit  lingered  on  earth  to  in- 
crease and  perpetuate  his  apostolic  suc- 
cesses.” Throughout  his  missionary  ca- 
reer, FatherOviedo  had  to  struggle  against 
the  severest  difficulties  and  most  disheart- 
ening opposition.  Yet  he  bore  up  against 
all  obstacles,  and  though  at  his  death  the 
't  Geo.  des  Min.  Lettres  Edif. 


country  was  pertinaciously  schismatic, 
numbers  had  been  brought  over  by  his 
zeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Great  were  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
which  had  to  be  encountered  by  the  de- 
voted disciples  of  Sl  Ignatius  before  they 
' could  again  obtain  an  entrance  or  a foot- 
hold in  Abyssinia.  The  fate  of  Father 
! Oviedo  did  not  appal  them.  Father  Peter 
Paez  and  his  companions,  attempted  to 
reach  the  country  in  the  disguise  of  Ar- 
menian merchants,  but  were  wrecked  up- 
on the  Arabian  coast,  and  being  recognis- 
ed as  Christian  priests,  were  thrown  into 
t a dungeon  where  they  languished  seven 
years.  While  these  devoted  fathers  were 
thus  immured,  Goa  sent  forth  new  mis- 
1 sionaries  on  the  same  erraDd  of  mercy. 
De  Georgis  and  Baptiste  set  out  for  Abys- 
sinia, but  like  their  predecessors  fell  into 
j the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  refusing  to 
renounce  their  faith,  they  suffered  martyr- 
! dom.  These  last  were  followed  by  Mel- 
| chior  Sylva.a  converted  Brahmin,  whose 
j Asiatic  complexion  and  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  tongue,  passed  him  without  sus- 
picion through  the  Saracen  tribes,  and 
enabled  him  to  reach  in  safety  the  theatre 
of  his  labors.  It  would  seem  indeed  that 
the  memory  of  the  good  works  of  Oviedo 
and  his  companions  had  survived  their 
sufferings  and  disappointments;  forSylva 
was  favorably  received,  and  sent  home 
most  encouraging  accounts  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people.  Sylva  was  soon 
joined  by  Father  Peter  Paez,  who  had 
been  ransomed  from  the  Saracens  by  his 
company,  and  who  brought  with  him  to 
his  new  mission  several  of  his  order. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  became  the  head  of 
the  mission,  and  having  established  him- 
self at  Maguigua,  commenced  his  labors 
by  opening  schools.  Such  was  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils,  that  the  sages  of  Gon- 
dar  were  surprised  at  their  wisdom,  and 
no  less  astonished  at  the  skill  of  him  who 
could  inspire  young  minds  with  know- 
ledge so  far  beyond  what  was  expected 
from  their  years.  The  proficieucy  of  the 
pupils  spread  the  fame  of  the  preceptor 
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far  and  wide,  and  Father  Paez  was  sought 
after  by  men  of  ail  degrees.  The  mon- 
arch among  the  rest  asked  to  see  him, 
and  was  so  fascinated  with  the  missiona- 
ry, that  his  conversion  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  his  nobles  was  the  happy  result 
of  the  audience.  After  the  king  had  em- 
braced the  truth,  his  zeal  for  its  diffusion 
exceeded  all  bounds.  In  spite  of  the  ad- 
vice and  remonstrances  of  Father  Paez, 
he  decreed  that  all  his  subjects  should 
embrace  the  religion  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  this  law  was  a civil  war 
in  which  the  monarch  perished.  Sus- 
neois  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  was 
also  a Catholic,  but  profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  the  advice  of 
Father  Paez,  he  practised  moderation,  and 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  sedition  of  his 
subjects,  and  by  way  of  sanctifying  the 
success  of  hi9  administration,  he  solicited 
a Latin  patriarch  for  the  Catholics  of 
Ethiopia.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Father  Paez  ceases  to  be  so  prominent  in 
the  pages  of  Abyssinian  history,  but  we 
know  that  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
he  wa9  a zealous  missionary,  and  was 
dearly  beloved  by  monarch  and  people. 
So  dear  to  the  last  was  Father  Paez  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  became  immoderate 
in  his  grief  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 
To  his  courtiers  who  would  have  consoled 
him  he  turned  a deaf  ear.  “ Talk  not  to 
me,”  said  he,  •*  of  moderating  my  grief, 
I have  lost  a most  faithful  friend — I have 
lost  a father.  The  sun  that  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  Ethiopia  is  eclipsed — never 
more  shall  we  see  this  model  of  penitence, 
of  devotion,  of  humility.”* 

But  while  religion  pays  a willing  tribute 
to  the  virtues  and  spiritual  conquests  of 
Paez,  science  should  also  come  forth  and 
render  him  the  homage  of  its  sincere  ac- 
knowledgments. To  Father  Paez  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  secret  of  ages,  which  so  many 
eminent  nations  had  looked  for  in  vain — 
the  sources  of  the  JVtfo.  Vosgien,  in  his 
• Lettres  Edif.  p.  380. 


Geographical  Dictionary,  confirms  all  that 
the  Jesuits  assert  of  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  by  Father  Paez.  This 
discovery  occurred  in  1618,  in  the  course 
of  an  expedition  made  by  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia  into  the  kingdom  of  Gojam.* 
Father  Paez  accompanied  the  army,  which 
encamped  in  the  territory  of  Sacala  near 
a mountain,  which  seemed  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  loftier  ones  around  it. 
The  learned  father,  while  in  this  encamp- 
ment, to  use  his  own  words  in  writing  of 
this  matter,  says,  “ My  eyes  were  busily 
engaged  in  surveying  all  the  objects 
around  me.  I perceived  two  springs  of 
circular  shape,  one  of  which  was  about 
four  palms  in  diameter.  I cannot  describe 
the  excess  of  my  joy  in  contemplating 
that,  which  Cyrus,  which  Cambyses, 
which  Julius  Caesar  had  so  ardently  yet 
so  vainly  desired  to  know.  These  springs 
never  overflow,  because  their  waters  start- 
ing as  it  were  with  an  inclination,  escape 
with  impetuosity  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
assured  me,  that  as  the  year  had  been  ex- 
tremely dry,  the  mountain  had  in  conse- 
quence become  agitated,  and  sometimes 
had  quaked  with  such  violence  that  none 
of  them  had  recently  ventured  to  approach 
it,  without  a sense  of  great  danger.” 
The  emperor  and  people  of  Gojam  saw 
nothing  in  these  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  ordinary  occurrences ; but  Father  Paez 
attempted  to  fathom  the  mystery  that  re- 
vealed itself  to  his  sight.  He  followed 
the  stream  through  its  many  windings, 
through  the  foam  and  spray  of  its 
widening  waters  he  clambered  along 
the  rocks,  till  he  reached  a point  which 
established  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  found 
the  springs  that  gave  birth  to  the  mighty 
Nile. 

In  1625  Father  Alphonso  Mendez,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  mon- 
arch— having  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
patriarch — arrived  in  Abyssinia  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  the  dangerous  duties  of 
his  station.  The  character  of  this  pre- 

* J.  Cretinean  Joly,  Hist,  de  la  Comp,  do  Jesus. 
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late,  like  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors, 
has  been  entirely  mis-stated  by  those  who 
have  trusted  to  Protestant  sources  of  in- 
formation. By  such  he  is  pronounced 
unequal  to  his  station,  to  have  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  a restless  and  fiery 
enthusiasm,  to  have  fulminated  excom- 
munications without  number,  and  to  have 
been  responsible  by  his  intolerant  zeal 
for  the  civil  wars  which  occurred  in 
Abyssinia  during  his  patriarchate.  How 
different  an  estimate  does  not  the  distin- 
guished historian  of  the  company  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  other  Catholic  writers,  put 
upon  the  character  of  Mendez? 

“The  Jesuit  Patriarch  Mendez,  was 
m man  of  eanaliation,  who  did  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  that  church  which 
had  so  often  been  reddened  by  the  blood  of 
his  brothers  in  the  apostolate.  The  Abys- 
sinians  had  accepted  the  Catholic  religion ; 
they  had  submitted  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ;  they  had  suffered  the  discipline 
and  the  rites  of  the  church  to  be  gradually 
introduced  among  them.  But  a fire  was 
concealed  under  the  ashes.  Basilides,  the 
emperor’s  son,  and  Sarsachristos,  viceroy 
of  Gojam,  entered  into  a conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  worship  which  Mendez 
and  the  Jesuits  had  sought  to  establish.”* 

These  conspirators  succeeded  in  creating 
a civil  war,  iu  which,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  they  were  routed.  Yet  on  the 
battle  field,  the  officers  who  had  fought 
by  the  monarch’s  side  and  risked  their 
lives  in  his  cause,  importuned  him  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  vanquished. 
To  these  importunities,  which  were  re- 
spectful, were  added  innumerable  charges 
by  others,  against  the  Jesuits.  Crimes 
the  most  inexcusable  were  imputed  to 
them.  The  Jesuits,  says  Joly,  who  were 
accused  in  China  of  tolerating  idolatrous 
rites,  were  denounced  in  Abyssinia  for 
seeking  to  do  away  with  the  usage  of 
circumcision,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  a plurality  of  wives.  The 
monarch  so  far  yielded  to  the  importuni- 
. s of  the  schismatics,  as  to  ordain  that 
,e  <1  i-  n Id  be  settled  by  a vote  of 

, neophytes  were  driven 

i st.  de  lit  Comp,  de  Jesus. 


from  the  assembly  without  being  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  vote ; they  were  pro- 
scribed without  being  heard  in  their  owi 
defence.  Thi&outrage  upon  their  feelings 
created  a tremendous  excitement  through- 
out the  country.  The  faithful  talked 
freely  of  resistance  and  insurrection.  Fa- 
ther Mendez  and  the  other  Jesuits  were 
suspected  of  fomenting  the  sedition.  The 
schismatics  encouraged  the  people  in  these 
suspicions,  and  by  their  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  exiling  the  fathers.  The  em- 
peror discovered,  when  too  late,  that  he 
had  opened  the  door  to  endless  calamities. 
He  cursed  his  weakness  aud  felt  that  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him:  he  wished  to 
die  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  father 
Diego  de  Matos  hastened  to  him  to  con- 
sole him  with  its  last  sad  offices;  he 
expired  after  receiving  them,  on  the  26th 
September,  1632.  Basilides  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  name  of  Seghed  II. 
He  was  a cruel  prince,  who  destroyed  by 
the  sword  and  poison  his  twenty-five 
brothers,  and  drove  his  uncle,  whom  he 
feared,  to  the  desert.  During  his  reign 
the  Catholics  suffered  many  and  biller 
persecutions:  exile,  slavery  and  death 
were  their  daily  doom,  till  at  last  none 
were  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wrongs, 
except  some  few  native  priests  who  had 
been  formed  for  the  ministry  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Jesuits.  One  of  these  native 
priests — Bernard  Noguiera,  the  vicar  of 
the  Patriarch  Mendez — mourning  over  the 
desolation  of  the  Abyssinian  church,  made 
a most  affecting  appeal  to  Christendom 
for  succor  and  relief. 

“My  companions,”  he  says  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  appeal,  “are  no  longer 
any  thing  but  animated  skeletons.  They 
have  been  dragged  to  prison  and  scourged. 
Their  skin  falls  off  from  their  sufferings ; 
and  if  they  are  not  already  dead  they  are 
enduring  every  thing  which  is  most  pain- 
ful in  the  most  extreme  poverty.”* 

This  letter,  .so  eloquent  with  grief, 
would  have  reawakened  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriarch  Mendez,  if  it  had  undergone 
any  diminution;  but  the  Jesuit,  having 
*Hist.  de  la  Comp  de  Jems.  CreL  Joly. 
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his  eyes  always  fixed  upon  his  desolated 
church,  had  never  consented  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  Indies.  He  hoped  that 
Ethiopia  would  be  at  length  opened  to 
his  last  days,  as  a palm  reserved  for  his 
ambition  of  martyrdom  ; but  he  died  with- 
out being  able  to  attain  his  desire.  Thus 
the  country  of  Ethiopia  closed  itself  against 
the  Jesuits,  although  they  were  afterwards 
seen  at  different  intervals  attempting  to 
force  an  entrance.  Supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Louis  XIV,  an  effort  was  made 
in  the  year  1700  to  gain  access  to  the 
country.  M.  Poncet,  a French  physician 
residing  at  Cairo,  whose  reputation  had 
reached  Abyssinia,  was  invited  by  its 
monarch,  who  was  afflicted  with  a tedious 
sickness,  to  visit  his  court  and  attempt 
his  cure.  Poncet  had  arranged  to  take 
with  him  Father  Brevedent  in  the  disguise 
of  a servant  Unfortunately  Father  Brev- 
edent died  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  In  1714  the 
Abyssinian  mission  was  entrusted  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  but  it  failed,  and  no 
other  attempt  was  made  to  reclaim  the 
country  from  its  errors  until  this  our  own 
day  and  generation.  At  this  time  the 
Lazarists  have  undertaken  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  the  country,  and  Fathers 
Jacobis,  Montuosi  and  others  of  that  zeal- 
ous order  are  laboring  for  the  conversion 
of  Abyssinia  with  flattering  prospects  and 
well-founded  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
We  are  particularly  struck  with  those 
remarks  in  the  communication  of  Father 
Jacobis  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  which 
relate  to  the  calamities  which  befell  the 
early  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia,  and 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  These 
remarks  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  the  author  of  the  " Highlands  of 
Ethiopia”  and  those  of  the  writer  in  the 
Dublin  Review  ; but  at  the  same  time  are 
so  much  more  rational,  so  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  accounts  of  the  ap- 
proved Catholic  historians  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  that  an  impartial 
reader  cannot  hesitate  to  give  them  his 
entire  preference. 


" The  Jesuits  first,”  says  Father  Jacobis, 
"and  the  Franciscans  who  came  after 
them,  found  themselves  in  turn  protected 
or  proscribed,  according  as  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  wise  kings  or  tyrants, 
by  Atznat,  Seghed  and  Susneois,  the  most 
accomplished  princes  that  ever  reigned  in 
Axum;  or  by  Facilidas,  the  executioner 
of  his  subjects.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  heretical  monks  ought  to 
bear  the  chief  responsibility  of  our  disas- 
ters, and  that  their  fanaticism,  heretofore 
all-powerful  over  error-led  minds,  has 
always  had  a greater  share  in  the  revolu- 
tions than  even  the  character  of  the 
people.” 

The  first  years  of  the  mission  of  Father 
Jacobis  in  Abyssinia  were  very  unpromis- 
ing; the  greatest  caution  had  to  be  observed 
to  lull  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  and 
prepare  them  for  feelings  of  toleration 
towards  the  true  faith  which  had  so  often 
experienced  at  their  hands  such  remorse- 
less persecution.  Father  Montuosi,  wri- 
ting from  that  country  in  1840  to  his 
friends  in  Europe,  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  missionaries  had 
to  encounter  in  the  beginning  of  their 
labors. 

" The  heretic  Abyssinians  exercise,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  most  extreme  rigor 
against  those  who  come  to  recall  them  to 
the  pure  Gospel  which  their  fathers  ab- 
jured. The  Mahomedans  have  heie 
more  freedom  than  the  Christians.  Father 
Jacobis  and  I were  obliged  to  recite  our 
office  in  a low  voice,  so  that  we  could 
not  be  overheard ; we  seldom  celebrated 
mass,  and  whenever  we  did,  it  was  always 
secretly,  with  closed  doors,  as  if  in  the 
catecombs.  Had  we  taken  more  courage, 
we  should  have  immediately  raised  up 
against  us  the  suspicious  heretics  who 
inhabit  the  town. 

"These  dispositions  have  dissuaded  us 
from  concentrating  upon  Aduah  the  labors 
of  our  apostleshtp.  It  appeared  to  us 
more  prudent  to  scatter  our  little  company 
over  different  points  of  Abyssinia;  for, 
though  we  should  be  useless  in  this  city, 
we  might  have  the  hope  of  succeeding  in 
some  other.  Father  Jacobis  has  selected 
Aduah  as  his  residence;  he  will  be  able 
from  this  station  to  correspond  easily  with 
Massuak,  and  to  receive  sooner  whatever 
may  be  sent  us  from  Europe : Scios  is 
confided  to  the  zeal  of  Father  Sapito ; and 
my  lot  is  Gondar,  the  capita]  whence  have 
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issued  at  different  epochs  so  many  bloody 
edicts  against  the  Catholic  missionaries.7’* 

Two  years  after  this  we  find  Father 
Jacobis  so  far  advanced  in  the  favor  and 
confidence  of  the  Abyssinians  as  to  be 
able  to  prevail  on  a deputation  of  these 
schismatics  to  accompany  him  to  the  city 
of  Rome. 

In  conducting  these  strangers  to  the 
feet  of  the  holy  father,  the  zealous  mis- 
sionary had  in  view  to  exalt  their  ideas 
of  Catholicity,  and  by  means  of  the  emo- 
tions they  could  not  fail  to  experience  in  f 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  to  , 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  of  truth,  which  in  due  time  j 
would  produce  good  fruit.  The  hopes  of  1 
Father  Jacobis,  in  this  respect,  have  not 
l,een  disappointed.  All  the  members  of 
the  deputation,  amongst  whom  were  sev-  j 
eral  relatives  of  the  king  and  high  officers  ■ 
of  his  court,  are  disposed  to  embrace  the  j 
truth  and  become  its  apostles  in  the  bosom  t 
of  their  families.  Captains  Galinier  and 
Ferret,  of  the  French  staff,  have  given  a 
narrative  of  the  return  of  Father  Jacobis 
and  the  deputation  to  Abyssinia,  which 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  ^ 

“The  Reverend  Mr.  Jacobis  arrived  in  > 
Abyssinia  at  the  moment  that  anarchy  ! 
reigned  throughout  the  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat,  at  the  batile  of  , 
Devra-Tabor,  of  Ubie  king  of  Tigre. 
The  way  which  leads  from  Massouah  to 
Adoua,  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  all  the  travellers  who,  at  that 
period,  had  the  boldness  to  enter  Tigre, 
have  been  robbed  or  dearly  ransomed. 
Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Jacobis  did  not  fear  to  return 
to  his  post,  and  all  the  revolted  chiefs  that 
he  met  on  his  way,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect.  All  his  former  domes- 
tics, and  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Adoua,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  as  a father,  whom  they  were 
glad  to  see  again  after  so  long  an  absence. 

“The  journey  of  Mr.  Jacobis  to  Rome 
has  already  produced  its  fruits.  The 
Abyssinians  who  accompanied  him  are 
Catholics  through  conviction,  and  they 
fear  not  to  say  so  to  their  countrymen. 
They  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
holy  father,  and  they  imagine  that  they 

* v ■ of  the  Faith,  vol.  ii,  pp.  347-8. 


saw  in  him  something  superhuman-  For- 
merly the  Abyssinians  tnougnt  mat  there 
were  no  true  Christians  except  in  Abys- 
sinia: but  those  who  have  lately  seen 
Rome,  have  discovered  their  error.  Tne 
Aldca-Apte- Selassi*  (slave  of  the  Trinity) 
said,  on  leaving  us, ‘The  sun  shines  in 
your  country,  but  Abyssinia  is  still  in 
darkness : let  us  hope  in  God.7  Th^re 
was  also  with  Mr.  Jacobis  a priest,  who 
has  so  great  a reputation  of  sanctity  m 
the  country,  that  the  Abyssinians  lake 
his  words  lor  oracles. 

“The  king,  Ubie,  has  the  greatest 
esteem  for  Mr.  Jacobis,  and  is  most  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  had  the  kindness  to 
protect  the  Abyssinians  who  went  in 
search  of  the  Abound,  and  particularly  for 
having  had  the  Alacd-Aptc- Selassi,  who 
is  bis  friend  and  minister,  treated  with 
distinction  in  the  country  of  the  whites. 
When  we  left  Abyssinia,  Ubie  was  in 
misfortune;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
sent  from  the  mountains  of  Semen  a 
messenger  to  Mr.  Jacobis,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  arrival,  and  10  promise  him 
that,  if  be  should  return  to  his  kingdom, 
he  would  do  his  best  to  be  of  service  to 
him. 

“But  alihough  Ubie  should  not  re- 
ascend his  throne,  Mr.  Jacobis  would  not 
be,  on  that  account,  without  protection. 
The  most  powerful  chief  of  Tigre,  Balga- 
dara,  nephew  of  Rassahle  Selassi.  who 
knew,  by  reputation,  the  admirable  mis- 
sionary, has  also  sent  to  compliment  him, 
and  has  offered  him  a place  io  his  coun- 
try, Vojjerat,  giving  him  permission  to 
build  a church  and  to  officiate  according 
to  his  religion. 

“Thus,  whoever  may  be  the  prince 
that  shall  triumph  in  the  struggle,  the 
Catholic  mission  will  be  established  in 
Abyssinia.  We  owe  these  happy  results 
to  the  edifying  conduct  of  our  mission- 
aries; but  above  all,  to  the  inexhaustible 
goodness,  to  the  generosity,  to  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacobis. 

“ For  a long  time  we  feared  that  the 
Abouna  was  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  having  been  dragged  to  the 
war  by  Ubie,  he  has  been  made  prisoner, 
and  has  entered  Gondar,  after  having  lost 
much  of  his  respect,  and  consequently  of 
his  importance.  Wearied  with  the  reli- 
gious discussions  of  the  Abyssinians,  he 
has  neglected  nothing  to  become  recon- 
ciled with  the  Europeans,  and  he  has 
given  them  a very  gracious  reception. 

•Such  i*  the  name  of  the  principal  Abysainian 
who  was  with  Mr.  Jacobi*. 
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He  has  even  rendered  a valuable  service 
to  Mr.  Mantouri,  and  has  advised  him  to 
remain  in  Abyssinia,  assuring  that,  even 
in  matters  of  religion,  he  would  agree 
more  easily  with  him  than  with  his  own 
flock.”* 

In  the  same  year  (1842)  in  which  this 
account  was  given.  Father  Jacobis  writes 
a description  of  the  progress  of  his  mission, 
which  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  Cath- 
olicity is  at  last  about  to  be  established 
in  Ethiopia  on  sure  and  lasting  founda- 
tions. 

“ Every  where  favorable  dispositions 
towards  Catholicity  begin  to  show  them- 
selves. The  princes  wish  well  to  it; 
Ubie , himself,  notwithstanding  his  cruelty, 
esteems  and  likes  us;  he  knows  of  what 
utility  our  ministry  may  be  to  his  country, 
and  he  assures  us  that  he  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  us  when  once  he  shall 
be  restoied  to  the  free  possession  of  his 
states.  Balagnda,  the  governor  of  several 
provinces,  takes  a still  greater  interest  in 
us:  ‘Come,*  said  he  to  us,  ‘come  into 
the  country  that  I govern,  and  you  shall 
have  complete  freedom  to  preach  the 
religion  of  which  you  are  the  apostles.* 
Similar  sentiments  are  found  in  the  heart 
of  Sala  Salussie , the  wisest  of  the  Ethi- 
opian kings.  At  Gondar,  Rass  protects 
us ; the  lecche , who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
monks,  shows  at  present  such  an  attach- 

* Annals  of  the  Faith,  vol.  iv,  pp.  49-51. 


ment  for  our  worship,  that  he  wished  a 
short  time  ago  to  make,  in  the  company 
of  a Catholic,  the  double  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  and  Jerusalem.  There  is  not  one, 
even  to  the  Mouna , who  has  not  drawn 
near  to  us  since  his  reverses  : and  I doubt 
not  but  that,  with  presents  of  some  value, 
we  might  remove  the  remnant  of  hatred 
he  bears  us. 

“ Finally,  if  from  the  great  you  descend 
to  the  people,  you  will  find  them  equally 
inclined  towards  Catholicity  : the  cause 
of  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  example  given  to  them  in 
this  regard  by  the  powers  to  which  they 
are  subjected;  but  it  is  also  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  wonderful  accounts  related 
to  them  by  their  countrymen,  the  Abys- 
sinians,  brought  by  us  to  Rome.  More- 
over, under  the  impression  of  the  recol- 
lections that  they  have  brought  back  to 
their  journey,  these  good  neophytes  go 
about  repeating  every  where  all  that  they 
know,  and  what  they  have  seen  of  the 
pope,  of  the  churches  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
court  of  Naples,  with  its  magnificence 
and  its  faith.  At  these  pictures  the  peo- 
ple feel  themselves  transported  with  a 
religious  enthusiasm;  their  prejudices 
give  way  to  their  admiration,  and  owing 
to  these  feelings  Catholicity,  formerly 
repudiated  as  the  most  criminal  of  here- 
sies, now  enjoys  the  same  freedom  as 
the  other  religions  established  in  the 
country.”* 

* Annals  of  the  Faith,  vol.  v,  p.  6. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  HER  FESTIVALS.* 

Old  mother  church,  blest  is  the  child 
Who  heeds  thy  mandates  wise  and  mild; 

For  to  her  guidance  thou  wast  given 
Whose  counsels  rule  the  courts  of  heaven. 

She,  who  smiled  on  creation’s  birth 
When  the  great  God  founded  the  earth, 

And  when  he  spread  the  azure  sky 
And  lit  the  planets,  still  was  by. 

In  the  cold  manger,  when  heaven’s  king 
A mortal  veil  round  him  did  fling, 

And  when  on  Calvary’s  bill  he  died, 

And  when  he  cast  stern  death  aside, 

And  when  unto  th’  astonished  gaze 
Of  hundreds,  ’mid  the  effulgent  blaze 
That  shone  around  the  heavenly  host, 

Christ,  the  ascending  God,  was  lost ; 

To  wisdom’s  care  he  gave  his  bride, 

For  she  still  lingered  at  his  side. 

And  though  wild  tempests  ’round  have  swept, 

Her  promise  she  has  ever  kept, 

And  e’er  will  keep — till  the  stars  fall, 

And  heaven  is  rolled  up  as  a scroll — 

Till  the  bright  sun  grow  black  as  night, 

A nd  the  moon  lave  in  blood  her  light — 

Till  the  loud  note  warn  earth,  and  sea, 

And  air,  that  time  no  more  shall  be : 

Then  ’mid  the  wreck  sublimely  grand 
When  all  else  perish,  the  church  will  stand 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  dazzling  light. 

Safe  in  her  guide’s  unfailing  might, 

Exulting  in  her  blest  reunion 

With  Christ— and  the  saints’  dear  communion. 

God’s  church — oh  ever  wise  and  great. 

Amid  the  rudest  storms  elate, 

Always  illumined  by  a light 
Undimmed  ’mid  error’s  blackest  night ; 

For  in  each  counsel  and  decree 
The  promised  star  yet  guided  thee. 

How  rich  thy  sacramental  streams, 

How  bright  thy  faith’s  undying  beams ; 

Harmonious  as  the  harps  of  heaven 
Are  all  the  precepts  thou  hast  given. 

How  beautiful  are  all  thy  rays, 

How  grand  thy  round  of  festive  days : 

* Suggested  by  a discourse  delivered  by  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D. 
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Adapted  to  all  human  wants, 

For  which  the  bosom  fondly  pants; 

As  cheering  to  the  Christian’s  soul 
As  limpid  streams  that  round  him  roll ; 
Varied  and  lovely  to  the  eye 
That  wearies  with  monotony ; 

Spreading  a type  before  our  eyes 
Of  bliss  that  waits  us  in  the  skies. 

First  gentle  winds  our  sad  notes  bear, 

Now  triumph  swells  upon  the  air — 

Then  wild  the  anguish  of  the  strain, 

For  the  dark  tempest  lowers  again — 

But  soon  the  promised  glory  shines 
And  festive  music  round  us  twines. 

Thus  Advent,  *mid  autumnal  gloom, 

When  nature  mourns  o’er  summer’s  tcynb. 
Reminds  us,  for  four  thousand  years, 

God’s  people  wept  with  anxious  tears 
Amid  misfortune’s  iron  sway, 

The  promised— long  expected  day 
When  from  their  midst  a mighty  king 
Messiah,  God’s  great  Son,  should  spring. 

Thus,  to  commemorate  their  woes, 

The  church  a veil  of  sadness  throws 
Around  her  altars — and  her  strain 
In  plaintive  numbers  mourns  amain. 

While  all  her  children  fast  and  pray 
To  fit  them  for  the  festal  day. 

When  all  the  stars  together  sang 
And  the  glad  sky  with  echoes  rang, 

Honor  and  glory,  peace  and  love 
To  man  below  and  God  above  ; 

For  ever  on  this  Christmas  morn 
She  hails  with  joy  her  Saviour  born. 

And  though  with  triumph’s  bounding  song. 
With  alleluias  loud  and  long. 

The  faithful  crowd  around  the  manger 
To  hail  their  God — the  infant  stranger, 

And  though  they  richest  offerings  bring, 
And  hallowed  incense  round  him  fling, 
Still  the  rude  season’s  biting  snows 
That  o’er  the  earth  a mantle  throw's. 

The  wailing  blast  and  tempest  wild 
Recall  the  sufferings  of  the  child, 

The  lowly  Jesus  and  that  mother 
Who  gave  us  mortals  such  a brother. 

And  scarce  the  Christian’s  raptured  ear 
Has  ceased  this  glorious  chant  to  hear, 
When  his  kind  mother’s  anxious  call 
Bids  him  before  his  Maker  fall, 

Strew  ashes  on  his  prostrate  head 
For  soon  to  death  his  God  is  led. 
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A solemn  feasl  of  grief  he  keeps, 

Christ  fasted — now  he  fasts  and  weeps; 
Remembering  ’twas  for  him  his  God 
Bowed  to  the  chastener’s  cruel  rod. 

' Good  Friday  dawns — throughout  the  world. 
The  cross  with  bitter  tears  impearled, 

Tells  to  the  sinner’s  anxious  eyes, 

That  for  him  now  the  Saviour  dies. 

In  sable  clad,  and  bending  low 
Beneath  a heavy  weight  of  woe, 

The  widowed  church  bewails  her  lord, 

Her  spouse,  the  heaven-descended  word. 
The  trembling  earth,  the  darkened  sun 
Told  when  the  fearful  deed  was  done ; 

And  shall  not  she  for  whom  he  bled, 

In  anguish  bow  her  drooping  head  ? 

From  east  and  west,  from  south  and  north. 
Long  pent  up  sobs  are  bursting  forth. 

While  lamentations  wildly  thrilling 
With  echoes  earth’s  arched  roof  are  filling. 

Two  days  she  mourns— but  on  the  third 
A pealing  song  of  joy  is  heard ; 

Earth  never  heard  the  like  before. 

Nor  will  we  ever  hear  it  more, 

Till  to  the  ransomed  world  in  heaven. 

To  praise  the  Lamb  gold  harps  are  given. 

“ The  Saviour,  Christ,  is  risen  again, 

Exult  oh  earth  and  heaving  main, 

And  verdure,  sleeping  ’neath  the  tomb 
Of  winter,  wake  the  loveliest  bloom. 
Spring  out  ye  buds  and  blossoms  bright. 
Shine  forth  ye  lovely  stars  of  night, 

Put  on  your  richest  robes  ye  woods, 
Murmur  soft  music  crystal  floods, 

Caress  him  sweetly  gentle  air, 

Rich  perfumes  to  his  altars  bear, 

Till  on  the  great  ascension  day 
He  flies  to  heaven  from  earth  away.” 

Again  the  church,  with  trembling  heart. 
Sees  mournfully  her  joys  depart ; 

Just  like  the  pale  and  flickering  star 
That  fades  ’mid  ether’s  blue  afar; 

Hope’s  radiant  beam  sometimes  illumes. 
And  now  her  faded  beauty  blooms, 

Then  wrapt  in  gloom,  and  wild  with  fears, 
Her  lovely  cheek  is  bathed  in  tears, 

Till  on  the  glorious  Pentecost, 

The  light  of  life,  so  nearly  lost. 

Pours  out  a limpid  silvery  tide, 

And  robes  in  light  the  mourning  bride. 

*Mid  youthful  summer  this  glad  day 
Points  to  the  world — the  only  way 
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To  heaven — and  the  sweet  strain 
Of  alleluia  swells  again: 

For  Corpus  Christi’s  grateful  lay 
Tells  of  the  sad,  yet  glorious  day. 
When  Christ,  our  dying  souls  to  save, 
For  food  his  spotless  body  gave; 
Sweet  manna,  more  than  angels*  food, 
The  Saviour’s  body  and  his  blood ! 
Send  forth  ye  choirs  your  richest  note, 
Let  incense  ’round  his  altars  float, 

For  God  is  there,  th*  incarnate  Son, 
Who  for  us  endless  bliss  hath  won. 


And  on  and  on  it  peals  aloud. 

Swelling  aloft  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Till  ’mid  the  summer’s  ripened  glory 
The  blest  Assumption  tells  the  story, 
How  ’mid  the  sweetest  minstrelsy 
The  virgin  mother  of  the  sky 
Was  borne  by  angel  bands  away. 

To  reign  the  queen  of  endless  day. 

Oh  Mary!  mother,  kindly  hear  us, 

And  with  a heavenly  blessing  cheer  us. 

But  yet  the  triumph  is  not  o’er, 

The  church  exults  still  more  and  more, 
For  when  the  ripened  fruits  of  earth 
Are  gathered  ’round  the  cheerful  hearth, 
And  when  the  golden  tinted  sheaf. 

The  bending  bough  and  falling  leaf. 
Arouse  the  frugal  rustic’s  care 
To  garner  home  his  plenteous  share, 
*Tis  then  the  church  has  e’er  delighted 
To  hail  the  Feast  of  Saints  united, 

And  to  anticipate  the  morn 
When  to  undying  glory  bom, 

With  radiant  face  and  rapturous  song 
Her  children  all,  shall  join  the  throng 
Who  stand  before  the  risen  Lamb, 
Shouting  hosannas  to  his  name. 


Then,  stricken  mother,  the  sweet  child. 
For  whom  you  mourned  with  grief  so  wild, 
Will  cling  about  you  fondly  ever, 

Never,  oh  never  more  to  sever. 

No  grief,  or  tears,  or  parting  word 
In  that  bright  home  are  ever  heard, 

But  bliss  like  to  a tranquil  sea 
Shall  fill  the  soul  eternally. 


Thus  wisdom  teaches,  and  we  bring 
Our  rich  autumnal  offering. 

For  near  two  thousand  years  she’s  taught  us. 
And  many  a brilliant  gem  has  brought  us; 
Well  has  she  borne  of  time  the  test, 

And  in  her  guidance  truly  blest, 

The  church  will  proudly  stand  when  all 
The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall  fall. 
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OR,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COUNT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DEMORR1  DI  CASTEL  MAGNO. 


Translated  from  the  Italian,  for  this  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  II. 

From  the  Mother  to  her  Daughter . 

Beloved  Julia, 

VAIN  should  I attempt  to 
find  words  adequate  to 
express  the  affections,  the 
deep  and  lively  emotions, 
which  I experience,  as 
the  day  of  your  nuptials 
draws  nigh,  a day  on 
which,  quitting  your  paternal  home,  you 
will  leave  behind  you  sweet  and  tendei 
reminiscences.  In  them  I now  console 
myself : and,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  them,  while  I commit  them 
to  writing,  on  the  wings  of  airy  thought 
I am  transported  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Manzanares,  in  the  capital  of  the  “Cath- 
olic kingdom,”  where  you  first  saw  the 
light  of  this  passing  world,  and  where  my 
longing  wish  was  accomplished  to  become 
a mother.  Oh  with  what  transport  of  joy , 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  did  I press  you 
to  my  bosom,  so  lovely  and  precious  a gift 
of  heaven!  But  even  then  there  was  a 
mixture  of  uneasiness  with  my  bliss;  your 
person,  indeed,  was  beautiful,  but  your 
soul  was  stained  with  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents;  and  while  I could  call  you  my 
child,  I could  not  style  you  the  child  of 
God.  Anxiously  did  I watch  the  entire 
night  which  preceded  your  regeneration : 
and  I trembled  until  the  instant  when  you 
were  carried  to  the  sacred  font,  where 
from  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  prelate*1 

• Monsignor  Giustiniani  archbishop  of  Tyre, 
nuncio  of  his  Holiness  near  his  Catholic  majesty  : 
since  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  church. 


who  was  afterwards  honored  with  the 
sacred  purple,  you  received  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  and  were  brought  back,  an  an- 
gel, to  ray  arms.  Who  can  tell  the  throb> 
bings  of  my  heart,  and  how  beautiful  faith 
made  you  to  my  eyes.  A sister  of  the 
angels,  a daughter  of  the  Most  High,  des- 
tined to  the  bright  spheres  of  paradise,  I 
know  not  what  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
praise  I entoned,  but  this  I know,  that 
hugging  you  to  my  heart,  and  raising  on 
high  my  feeble  arms,  I offered  you  wholly 
to  Him  ,who  gave  you  to  me,  and  under 
his  protection  I placed  you,  imploring 
him  to  shower  upon  your  head  his  co- 
pious benedictions,  which  have  accompa- 
nied you  thus  far,  and  will,  I cannot 
doubt,  continue  with  you  during  your 
existence  below. 

The  day  of  your  baptism  had  not  reach- 
ed its  meridian,  before,  disregarding  my 
weakness,  I nourished  at  the  fountain  of 
my  own  breasts  that  life  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  you  : and  I 
passed  in  the  capacity  of  your  nurse,  the 
first  sixteen  months  of  your  infancy. 
Sweet  did  my  anxieties,  cares,  and  sleep- 
less nights  appear;  and  sweet  is  the  task 
at  present,  though  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  muses,  to  preserve  their  re- 
collection. 

Meanwhile  new  consolations  were  in 
store  for  me,  whilst  trying  to  impress  on 
your  infant  mind  the  sublime  truths  of 
religion ; the  ancient  story  of  our  proge- 
nitors, the  first  notions  most  worthy  and 
most  necessary  to  be  known ; on  which, 
forgetful  of  your  natural  vivacity,  you 
hung  as  they  dropt  from  my  lips.  You 
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may  perhaps  yourself  remember  the  tears 
I shed  when,  having  attained  your  seventh 
year,  we  abandoned  the  land  of  your 
birth,  'that  was  a foreign  land  to  me; 
but  there,  for  the  first  time  did  you  call 
me  mother! 

The  long  journey  which  brought  us 
back  to  my  couutry  was  full  of  anxiety : 

1 feared  it  might  have  proved  prejudicial 
to  your  tender  age;  but  heaven  preserved 
you,  and  here  in  Turin  you  have  contin- 
ued to  be  the  object  of  my  most  pleasing 
cares.  As  you  advanced  in  years,  your 
mother’s  heart  trembled  for  your  life,  for 
I beheld  you  ill  and  languid.  But  again 
heaven  watched  over  your  safety,  we  in- 
voked its  protection  and  your  health  was 
restored,  and  you  were  rendered  still  more 
precious  because  I had  feared  we  should  i 
lose  you.  As  years  increased,  my  soli- 
citude for  your  welfare  and  happiness  in- 
creased in  proportion;  and  convinced  that 
these  blessings  are  to  be  found  in  inno- 
cence alone,  1 shuddered  at  the  snares  of 
the  perverse  and  deceitful  world,  I poured  I 
out  a sea  of  tears,  I shut  you  up  in  the 
asylum  of  the  Ladies  of  the  sacred  heart 
of  the  Redeemer,  caring  nothing  for  my 
sacrifice  when  your  interest  and  felicity 
were  at  stake.  Within  the  precincts  of 
those  sacred  retreats  you  passed  the  joy- 
ous days  of  childhood,  ignorant  of  the 
wiles  of  the  world,  of  its  dangerous  arts, 
and  its  poisonous  delights.  There  you 
tasted  the  blessed  sweets  of  virtue,  of 
friendship,  and  admiring  in  your  angelical 
guides  the  heroic  sacrifices  which  they 
made  for  God’s  sake,  you  saw  them  never 
sad  or  deserted  as  they  are  reported  by  the 
world,  but  enjoying  ineffable  bliss,  and 
anxious  about  nothing  save  the  eternal 
recompense  with  which  they  are  destined 
to#be  crowned. 

With  a heart  glowing  with  religion  and 
virtue  you  returned  to  your  paternal  roof 
rejoicing,  and  oh!  with  what  rapture  were 
you  received!  I said  from  that  moment 
you  were  to  be  your  mother’s  companion. 
....  But  I was  mistaken.  Whilst  enjoy- 
ing with  me  the  sacred  tranquillity  of 
Vol.  VI.— No.  7.  33 


home,  God  was  preparing  a blessed  union 
for  you ; already  are  you  affianced,  and 
after  a few  more  days  you  shall  become  a 
wife. 

At  this  crisis  my  mind  is  agitated  by  a 
thousand  emotions  of  grief  and  of  joy, 
and  I am  almost  unable  to  utter  my  senti- 
ments. But  no ; 1 must  speak  and  rea- 
son with  you  now,  my  darling  daughter, 
and  remind  you  of  many  a conversation 
which  we  have  often  prolonged  till  mid- 
night; in  which  your  ingenuous  mind 
seemed  rapt,  and  your  tender  heart  was 
filled  with  interest.  Then  did  I urge  upon 
you — young  and  inexperienced  maid — the 
most  salutary  reflections  on  the  necessity 
of  education,  the  priceless  value  of  virtue, 
and  the  vanity  of  earthly  things.  Some- 
times fixing  our  eyes  on  the  starry  firma- 
ment I essayed,  but  in  vain,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  greatness,  majesty,  immen- 
sity, and  omnipotence  of  Him  who  drew 
this  universe  out  of  nothing.  I showed 
you  the  folly  of  the  atheist,  who  rejects 
him,  and  the  believer  who  does  not  serve 
him.  I conjured  you  to  invoke  that  hea- 
venly Father,  to  love  that  eternal  friend, 
to  offer  him  the  thoughts,  affections,  aspi- 
rations of  your  youthful  heart;  I entreated 
you  to  obey  his  precepts,  not  only  those 
that  require  little  sacrifice,  but  those  also 
that  are  difficult  to  be  fulfilled — to  observe 
all,  even  at  the  cost  of  your  life. 

And  of  what  did  I not  discourse,  to 
teach  you  to  love  Him?  Of  his  ineffable 
beauty,  his  admirable  wisdom,  his  omni- 
potent power,  and  his  infinite  attributes: 
and  if  I could  not  succeed  in  speaking  of 
them  as  I desired,  it  was  because  they 
are  so  incomprehensible  and  sublime  that 
the  language  of  the  seraphim  could  not 
express  them.  I told  you  that  he  created 
you  without  any  merit  of  yours,  placed 
you  in  the  hallowed  pale  of  his  church, 
gave  you  Christian  parents, — and  I related 
to  you  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  your 
loving  father.  God  favored  you  with  a 
lively  imagination  to  know  him,  a discern- 
ing mind  to  appreciate  the  excellent,  the 
beautiful,  the  great,  an  ardent  heart  to 
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love  him,  and  a pious  disposition  to  obey 
his  law.  Upon  you,  moreover,  he  lavish- 
ed temporal  blessings : for  you  the  rich  har- 
vests covered  the  fields,  beauteous  flowers 
adorned  the  meadows,  and  to  you  were 
poured  out  in  abundant  streams  the  pel- 
lucid fountains  of  education.  And  now 
is  given  to  you  a husband,  selected  by  the 
providence  of  God  from  the  eternal  years, 
a youth  worthy  the  beneficent  giver,  by 
his  transcendent  qualities  and  his  noble 
soul.  Oh,  my  dearest  daughter!  such 
multiplied  favors  call  for  your  deepest  gra- 
titude. I know  you  have  promised  eternal 
fealty,  and  that  promise  will  be  inviolable. 
Is  not  God  the  perennial  source  of  all 
good,  has  he  not  in  his  hands  the  treasures 
of  the  earth,  can  he  not  at  his  pleasure 
pour  out  upon  the  prevaricating  children 
of  Adam  the  vial  of  his  wrath,  or  scatter 
in  profusion  his  temporal  blessings  among 
his  faithful  servants?  Consequently,  even 
your  own  interest  should  induce  you,  my 
beloved  Julia,  to  propitiate  his  favors  by 
a life  of  devotion  and  faith.  Oh  foolish 
mortals!  in  your  anxiety  to  procure  riches, 
honors  and  happiness,  how  often  do  you 
not  besiege  the  mansions  of  the  great,  who 
either  will  not  or  cannot  grant  what  you 
demand!  and  you  forget  that  duty  by 
which  you  may  be  certain  of  obtaining, 
not  vain  and  perishable  wealth,  and  ho- 
nors, and  felicity,  but  an  unspeakable  and 
eternal  “weight  of  glory .” 

Remember  now  those  salutary  consid- 
erations. Let  not  the  sun  beam  in  the 
breathing  morning,  nor  fade  in  the  misty 
horizon  of  the  evening,  without  sending 
up  the  incense  of  prayer  to  his  throne. 
Invoke  him  reverently  in  his  temple,  assist 
devoutly  at  the  holy  sacrifice,  eagerly 
drink  of  the  living  waters  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  let  his  divine  word  be  sweeter 
to  you  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb. 
Look  with  abhorrence  upon  those  who 
make  a boast  of  insulting  religion,  ridi- 
culing devotion,  contemning  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  church — laws  which  are 
not  a heavy  burden,  but  a yoke  light  and 
vr^i,  of  infinite  love.  If  you  continue 


faithful  to  my  instructions,  my  prophecy 
shall  certainly  come  to  pass : more  nu- 
merous than  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  than 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  shall  the  blessings 
of  the  Omnipotent  descend  upon  you,  0 
my  dearest  daughter : and  the  favors  al- 
ready received  will  be  nothing  in  compa- 
rison with  those  which  are  yet  in  store 
for  the  consolation  of  your  future  exist- 
ence. 

The  sweet  subject  of  many  a protracted 
discussion  was  she,  who,  mantled  with 
the  sun,  crowned  with  stars,  and  treading 
on  the  moon,  reigns  the  sovereign  of  the 
empyrean.  Often  did  you  yourself  love 
to  speak  of  her  to  me,  and  often  did  you 
press  to  my  lips  her  image  which  hung 
on  your  neck,  declaring  that  it  was  dearer 
to  you  than  gems  or  precious  stones,  and 
glorying  in  the  august  appellation  of  the 
child  of  Mary,  a title  which  though  com- 
mon to  every  true  believer,  belonged  to 
you  by  a more  special  claim,  as  it  was 
your  blessing  to  be  enrolled  in  the  pious 
“ congregation  of  the  children  of  Mary.” 
This  was  a cheering  and  delightful  cir- 
cumstance to  me.  For,  I felt  that  if  that 
benignant  star  would  be  propitious  to  you, 
the  perils  of  life’s  tempestuous  ocean 
would  be  safely  encountered  : 1 knew  that 
to  imitate  an  object  so  tenderly  loved 
would  be  an  easy  and  pleasant  thing,  and 
that  virtue  would  appear  the  more  lovely 
for  having  been  practised  by  the  immacu- 
late queen  of  heaven.  And  of  what  sub- 
lime virtues  is  she  not  an  example  ? How 
brilliantly  did  sanctity  shine  in  her?  Mary 
showed  that  it  does  not  consist,  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  in  bending  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  in  being  clad  in 
sackcloth,  girt  with  chains,  or  solitary  and 
morose  amid  deserts  and  solitudes;  but  it 
is  mild,  cheerful,  patient,  social,  intent  on 
doing  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and  in 
discharging  .with  inviolable  fidelity  the 
duties  of  our  state  of  life.  If  we  contem- 
plate Mary  in  her  childhood,  she  i9  the 
model  of  incomparable  innocence,  incon- 
taminate virginity,  devoted  to  retirement 
and  prayer.  And  when  by  the  divine  dt- 
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cree  she  was  chosen  to  be  made  the  spouse 
of  Joseph,  we  see  her  humble,  affection- 
ate, and  obedient  to  her  holy  consort.  O 
you  who,  in  your  childish  days,  imitated 
her  in  her  retirement  in  the  shade  of  the 
temple,  and  in  the  preservation  of  her 
spotless  virtue,  imitate  her  yet;  happy  if 
you  walk  in  her  blessed  footsteps,  by  lov- 
ing your  husband,  centering  in  him  all 
the  affections  of  your  heart,  and  keeping 
for  him  the  sweet  accents  of  your  lips. 
His  happiness  should  form  the  object  of 
your  solicitudes;  that  should  you  procure 
him,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired. More  sweet  tt>  him  will  you  be, 
by  sharing  with  him  your  joys;  more 
meek,  by  dividing  with  him  your  troubles. 
Let  your  thoughts  hold  communion  with 
his;  encourage  him  to  emulate  the  virtues 
of  his  ancestors,  and  exert  his  noble  cha- 
racter in  generous  deeds;  to  prove  his 
fidelity  to  the  august  prince  who  reigns, 
and  be  the  zealous  champion  of  hia  native 
land  and  of  the  ancient  faith.  Honor  him 
as  your  head.  Forget  not  that  the  woman 
was  created  subject  to  man,  that  obe- 
dience is  the  first  of  your  obligations,  that 
every  wish  of  his  should  be  sacred  to  you, 
and  even  should  you  seek  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  anticipate  his  wishes.  Did  I not 
koow  the  character  of  your  husband,  I 
would  prescribe  a limit  to  this  counsel; 
but  no  wish  of  his  will  ever  be  contrary 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  Honor 
his  mother,  dearest  Julia,  and  by  your  in- 
nocent mirth  relieve  the  mourning  of  her 
widowhood : divide  with  her  your  house- 
hold cares,  reverently  listen  to  her  advice, 
imitate  her  example,  and  let  all  who  ap- 
pertain to  your  husband,  either  by  blood 
or  dependence,  be  the  objects  of  your  in- 
cessant care. 

But,  if  Mary  was  an  intemerate  spouse, 
she  was  a mother,  also ; and  the  most  bless- 
ed of  mothers,  the  only  one  who  by  an  un- 
heard of  prodigy  knew  how  to  unite  the 
most  glorious  fecundity  with  the  most  im- 
maculate virginity.  And  oh!  the  sublime 
examples  of  maternal  love  and  maternal 
solicitude  which  she  presents  for  our  salu- 


tary instruction!  If,  at  some  future  day, 
God  should  bestow  on  you  the  grace  of 
becoming  a mother,  then  will  you  remem- 
ber the  lessons  which  she,  as  such,  im- 
parts. The  emotions  of  my  soul,  and  my 
feeble  health,  prevent  me  from  continuing. 
My  pen  seems  wearied  at  the  effort  I have 
already  made.  But  still,  I have  strength 
enough  remaining  to  bid  a tender  adieu, 
to  implore  again  for  you  the  blessings  of 
kind  heaven,  to  express  again  my  heart- 
felt hopes  of  the  future,  to  conjure  you 
never  to  be  unmindful  of  the  house  of 
your  parents,  and  to  invoke  upon  your 
consort  and  yourself  the  copious  blessings 
of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Stretch  out  your 
hands  to  “strong  things.”  By  your  in- 
dustry your  fields  will  become  more  pro- 
ductive, your  vines  more  fruitful,  your 
gardens  more  blooming,  your  affairs  more 
prosperous.  Take  into  your  fingers  the 
“needle  and  the  spindle,”  shun  idleness; 
let  your  lamp  never  be  extinguished;  let 
not  the  shadows  of  night  interrupt  your 
watchfulness.  Thus  your  domestics  shall 
not  fear  the  heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold 
of  winter.  Succor  and  console  the  miser- 
able, the  needy,  the  forsaken.  Let  your 
tongue  distil  accents  of  sweetness  and 
wisdom.  And  while  “ fine  linen  and  pur- 
ple are  the  covering”  of  your  person, 
“strength  and  beauty”  will  be  the  cloth- 
ing of  your  soul.  In  your  love  and  invi- 
olable fidelity  your  husband’s  heart  will 
tranquilly  and  securely  rest,  and  you  will 
be  to  him  the  harbinger  of  every  good,  if 
he  sees  in  your  feeble  sex  a manly  soul. 
May  your  offspring  be  numerous,  and 
may  they  surround  the  hearth  of  your 
generous  consort,  as  the  vine  clings  with 
its  purple  progeny  to  the  tree  that  sup- 
ports its  branches.  May  they  be  a source 
of  consolation  to  the  church  of  their  na- 
tive land,  and  of  Him  who  gave  them 
birth.  Cultivate  with  care  those  tender 
plants,  and  let  them  call  you  blessed. 
May  your  days  be  long  and  happy  on  the 
earth,  and  when  this  mortal  life  shall  be 
drawing  to  its  close,  may  a gentle  smile, 
even  to  the  end,  play  upon  your  lips,  and 
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reveal  to  the  standers-by,  the  contentment 
of  your  heart  for  having  from  your  ear- 
liest youth  cherished  in  your  soul  this 
memorable  maxim  of  the  wise  man:  “fa- 
vor is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain : the 


woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised.”* 

Your  most  affectionate  mother, 

Carolina. 

Turin , Jhigust  9th , 1845. 


* Proverb#,  oh.  xxxi,  v,  30. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OP  THE 

ORDER  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  CHARITY  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD: 

THE  MOTHER  HOUSE  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  BEING  AT  ANGERS  IN  FRANCE. 

• No.  1. 

For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 


HE  religious  institute  of 
our  Lady  of  Charity,  for 
the  permanent  conversion 
of  female  penitents,  was 
first  established  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1641,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Eudes,  who 
devoted  his  talents  and  his  whole  life  to 
the  advantage  of  his  neighbor.  This  holy 
servant  of  God,  who  had  no  other  interest 
on  earth  than  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  had,  during  the  course 
of  his  laborious  missious,  the  consolation 
to  inspire  a certain  number  of  disorderly 
females  with  sincere  desires  of  conversion. 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  indigence 
had  been  the  most  ordinary  source  of  their 
disorders,  and  that  it  was  still  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  perseverance  in  good,  he 
employed  ail  his  efforts  to  procure  them 
an  asylum  where  they  might  be  sheltered 
from  misery  and  seduction.  He  likewise 
succeeded  in  animating  several  of  his 
friends  to  take  an  interest  in  those  unfor- 
tunate beings. 

Some  persons  of  known  piety  even 
received  the  penitents  into  their  houses ; 
but  it  was  difficult  for  the  latter  to  find 
there,  whither  necessity  had  led  them,  the 
examples,  or  at  least  the  instructions 
necessary  to  strengthen  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  These  families,  too,  were  apt 


to  judge  hastily  and  in  an  unfavorable  man- 
ner of  those  women  whose  past  conduct 
gave  but  too  much  ground  for  suspicion. 
It  was  also  very  embarrassing  for  a director 
to  watch  over  a flock  thus  dispersed,  and 
which  he  could  not  well  conduct  without 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  all  the  families 
that  had  been  charitable  enough  to  take 
charge  of  them. 

These  reflections  made  Father  Eudes 
desire  to  assemble  them  all  in  one  house. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  persons  of 
great  virtue  and  fortune  a building  was 
rented  for  that  purpose  in  1641.  Some 
pious  ladies  devoted  themselves  to  the 
care  of  this  establishment.  The  bishop 
consented  that  they  should  have  a chapel 
in  the  house,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments ; — a necessary 
precaution  to  prevent  them  from  going 
out,  and  to  guard  against  the  dissipation 
always  to  be  feared  for  persons,  whose 
virtue  is  well  secured  only  by  being  re- 
moved from  the  slightest  occasions  of  sin. 
The  pious  founder,  who  was  charged  by 
the  bishop  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
conduct  of  the  new  community,  often 
visited  these  poor  penitents,  gave  them 
instructions  on  certain  days,  and  neglected 
none  of  the  means  that  he  thought  proper 
to  console  and  confirm  them  in  the  way 
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or  salvation.  He  also  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure for  them,  through  the  interest  of  his 
friends,  the  necessary  means  of  support, 
being  well  persuaded,  that,  if  the  spirit  of 
poverty  contributes  to  maintain  regularity 
in  a religious  house,  too  great  indigence 
embarrasses  superiors,  disgusts  inferiors, 
and  generally  ends  in  fatal  consequences. 

This  house,  though  so  inconsiderable 
in  the  commencement,  gave  birth  to  a 
most  respectable  and  extensive  religious 
order,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. For  three  or  four  years  it  went  on 
prosperously,  yet  Father  Eudes  and  the 
ladies  who  governed  it  tinder  his  direction 
had  but  a vague  idea  of  forming  of  it  a 
religious  house.  The  number  of  peni- 
tents increased  daily,  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  so  much  to  keep  good  order  and 
discipline  amongst  them,  as  to  conciliate 
the  persons  who  governed  them.  It  had 
been  necessary, at  the  beginning,  to  invest 
one  of  the  ladies  with  authority  to  which  all 
the  other  directresses  were  to  be  subject. 
One  of  them,  whose  age  and  liberality 
merited  regard,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  infant  asylum. 

Her  administration  appeared  at  first 
completely  satisfactory;  but  soon,  alas! 
unfortunatedifferences  sprung  up  between 
her  and  some  of  the  other  ladies,  which 
boded  much  evil  to  the  new  establishment 
and  even  threatened  it  with  entire  de- 
struction at  ita  very  birth.  Father  Eudes, 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  evil  which  he  saw 
but  too  plainly,  did  every  thing  in.  his 
power  to  arrest  its  progress ; but  his  ex- 
postulations were  in  vain.  He  was  now 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  previous 
opinion,  that,  to  carry  on  the  establish- 
ment with  permanent  success,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  commit  it  to  the  charge  of 
some  religious  community  entirely  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  and  bound  logeiher 
by  the  usual  vows.  It  soon  became  ne- 
cessary to  act  promptly  on  this  opinion  ; 
for  the  refractory  superioress  had  already 
succeeded  in  rendering  most  of  the  direc- 
tresses dissatisfied,  and  in  causing  them 

33* 


to  withdraw  with  herself  from  the  estab- 
lishment. 

An  incident  so  unexpected  would  have 
disconcerted  any  other  than  the  pioua 
founder.  The  only  effect  it  had  upon 
him,  was  to  make  him  determine  to  exe- 
cute more  promptly  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  to  perfect  this  good  work.  He 
obtained  letters  patent  from  the  French 
king,  then  Louis  XIV,  to  establish  in  the 
town  of  Caen  a religious  community 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  composed 
of  two  sorts  of  persons : the  first,  of  those 
who,  after  having  led  a licentious  life, 
would  retire  thither  of  their  own  free  will, 
for  some  time,  to  reform  their  bad  con- 
duct; the  second,  of  ladies  of  irreproach- 
able morals,  who  were  to  confine  them^ 
selves  voluntarily  in  the  institute,  through 
the  sole  desire  of  serving  God  with  more 
perfection,  and  of  laboring  to  save  the 
sinful  souls  confided  to  their  care. 

4fter  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
who  at  first  opposed  the  measure  strongly, 
fearing  that  communication  with  these 
women  might  become  pernicious  to  the 
religious  ladies  charged  to  watch  over 
them.  But  the  particular  esteem  he  had 
for  Father  Eudes,  and  the  great  reliance 
he  placed  on  his  experience,  at  length 
tranquillized  his  mind  upon  these  appre- 
hensions; and  divine  Providence  willing 
to  preserve  this  good  work,  which  was  to 
produce  at  a later  period  so  much  good, 
raised  up  a subject  capable  of  appreciate 
ing  and  corresponding  with  his  views,  in 
the  person  of  Mother  Frances  Patin,  a 
religious  of  the  order  of  the  Visitation. 
The  Lord  had  disposed  her  in  a wonderful 
manner  to-  become  an  ornament  to  the 
religious  state;  for  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  she  had  made  a vow  of  per- 
petual chastity,  and  she  was  in  her  family 
a model  of  every  virtue. 

She  had  successively  filled  the  plhce  of 
superioress  in  two  houses  of  her  order, 
and  was  actually  mistress  of  novices, 
when  the  bishop  ordered  her  to  leave  her 
house  to  go  and  form  the  new  institute.. 
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She  obeyed  and  went  to  her  new  abode 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1644,  accompanied 
by  three  of  her  sisters,  through  the  sole 
motive  of  obedience.  The  end  that  she 
proposed  to  herself  in  particular,  was  to 
form  to  the  practices  of  the  religious  life 
those  ladies  who  might  desire  to  conse- 
crate themselves  wholly  to  God,  for  in- 
structing and  converting  persons  of  their 
own  sex.  Here  she  lived  for  twenty- two 
years,  always  closely  occupied  in  forming 
her  pupils  to  the  spirit  of  their  vocation; 
and  she  succeeded  so  well,  both  by  her 
words  and  good  example,  that  she  made 
of  the  most  of  her  subjects  able  superiors, 
who  afterwards  founded  new  houses  in 
different  parts  of  France,  and  established 
in  them  that  perfect  regularity  that  has 
ever  been  preserved  therein  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  It  was  in 
this  holy  exercise  that  she  passed  to  a 
better  life  on  the  31st  October,  1063,  being 
68  years  of  age. 

Astheneworder  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  was  approved  by 
the  church  only  twenty  two  years  after- 
wards, the  religious  were  not  permitted 
to  make  any  but  simple  vows.  But  to 
the  three  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  they  added  a fourth, 
to  labor  constantly  for  the  conversion  of 
the  abandoned  of  their  own  sex  who  might 
wish  to  repent  and  reform. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  religious 
followed  the  rule  of  the  glorious  St. 
Augustine;  and  their  constitutions  were 
almost  all  taken  from  those  which  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  gave  to  his  daughters  of 
the  Visitation.  Father  Eudes  added  only 
such  as  were  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  penitents,  which  was,  and 
still  is,  the  particular  end  of  this  institute. 

We  have  been  allowed  to  copy  a part  of 
the  first  of  their  constitutions,  such  as  they 
were  approved  by  their  holinesses,  popes 
Alexander  VII,  Innocent  XI,  and  Gregory 
XVI.  It  will,  in  a very  few  Words,  give 
us  a just  and  adequate  idea  of  their  admi- 
rable vocation,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  called  on  to  fulfil  iL 


CONSTITUTION  1. 

“Of  the  end  of  this  institute , and  of  the 

motives  that  ought  to  induce  those  trko 

profess  it  to  perform  its  functions  with  s 

good  heart. 

1.  “As  there  are  many  mansions  in 
the  house  of  the  celestial  Father,  in  like 
manner  there  are  also  divers  families  on 
earth,  and  many  different  offices  therein. 
Amongst  these  families  are  the  religious 
congregations  and  communities,  all  which 
have  their  peculiar  office  and  employ- 
ment conformable  to  the  special  end  for 
which  they  were  instituted  ; for  though 
they  all  have  but  one  and  the  same  end 
in  general,  which  is  to  serve  God  and 
glorify  him  by  the  practice  of  the  evangel- 
ical counsels,  nevertheless  they  all  pre- 
scribe to  themselves  a proper  and  peculiar 
end,  according  to  the  particular  design  pt 
their  founders. 

2.  “ Such  is  the  congregation  of  the 
religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose 
general  end,  like  that  of  all  the  other  con- 
gregations which  exist  in  the  church,  is 
to  serve  and  honor  God  by  the  exact 
observance  of  the  holy  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  by  a perfect 
imitation  of  all  the  other  virtues  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  holy  mother.  But  the 
proper  and  peculiar  end  of  the  religious 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  that  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  the  others,  is  to  imitate,  as 
far  as  they  will  be  able  by  the  help  of 
the  divine  grace,  the  charity  of  the  ador- 
able heart  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  and  that 
of  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  which  are 
enkindled  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  created  to  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God,  and  redeemed  by  the  precious 
bloud  of  his  Son.  They  exert  themselves 
with  all  their  hearts,  through  the  ex- 
ample of  a holy  life,  the  feivor  of  their 
prayers,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  instruc- 
tions, to  bringaboul  the  conversion  of  those 
females,  who,  after  having  fallen  into  the 
disorders  of  a licentious  life,  are  touched 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  wish  to  abandon 
the  stale  of  sin,  in  order  to  do  penance 
under  their  conduct,  and  to  learn  more 
easily  the  means  of  serving  his  divine 
majesty  and  of  saving  their  souls.  For, 
as  in  the  church  of  God  there  are  religious 
‘ Hospitalleres*  who  are  destined  to  lake 
care  of  the  maladies  of  the  body,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  there  should  be  monasteries 
like  hospitals  to  receive  sick  souls,  and 
religious  to  labor  therein  in  restoring 
them  to  spiritual  health.  And  as  there 
are  Ursulines  whose  principal  end  is  to 
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employ  themselves  to  introduce  the  fear 
of  God  into  innocent  souls,  it  is  also  very 
important  that  there  should  be  religious 
women  whose  principal  end  it  is  to  labor 
for  re-establishing  this  same  fear  of  God 
in  penitent  souls. 

3.  “ But  that  they  may  employ  them- 
selves with  more  efficacy  and  courage  in 
the  functions  of  this  holy  institute,  it  is 
necessary  that  those  who  embrace  it  con- 
sider often  the  following  truths  : 

1.  “It  is  the  most  worthy  service,  and 
the  greatest  honor  they  can  render  to 
God,  and  the  work  the  most  agreeable  to 
his  divine  majesty  that  they  can  do,  because 
he  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

2.  “ It  is  a work  which  contains  in 
itself  and  by  excellence  all  the  other  good 
works,  spiritual  as  well  as  corporal,  which 
they  can  practise,  because  all  these  are 
but  means  to  attain  that  which  is  their  end. 

3.  “ One  soul  is  of  more  value  than  a 
world ; consequently  to  lend  a hand  to 
draw  it  out  of  the  abyss  of  sin,  is  a greater 
thing  than  to  create  an  entire  world  and 
to  draw  it  out  of  nothing  into  exist- 
ence: to  direct  and  conduct  one  soul  in 
the  spiritual  way  of  grace  is  a more  ex- 
cellent thing  than  to  govern  a world  in 
temporal  things. 

4.  “One  soul  alone  is  more  precious 
before  God  than  all  the  bodies  that  are  in 
the  universe:  consequently  to  contribute 
to  clothe  it  with  the  grace  of  God,  to 
nourish  and  fortify  it  by  good  examples 
and  holy  instructions,  is  a holier  action 
than  to  clothe  and  feed  all  the  bodies  that 
are  in  the  world.  To  deliver  one  soul 
from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  the  devil,  is  a 
thing  more  meritorious  than  to  set  at 
liberty  all  the  captives  and  prisoners  that 
are  on  earth  ; to  destroy  one  sin  in  a soul  is 
a greater  good  than  to  stop  a universal 
pestilence ; and  to  cause  one  soul  to  pass 
from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  grace 
is  a thing  more  agreeable  to  God  than  to 
raise  to  life  all  the  dead  that  are  in  the 
tombs. 

5.  “ According  to  St.  Chrysostom,  to 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls  in  a true 
spirit  of  charily  is  better  than  to  perform 
the  greatest  corporal  austerities  and  mor- 
tifications. According  to  the  same  saint, 
to  employ  one’s  time  and  life  in*  this 
holy  work  is  a thing  more  pleasing  to 
God  than  to  suffer  martyrdom.  This 
is  what  made  St.  Teresa  say  that  she 
envied  those  who  were  thus  employed 
more  than  she  did  the  martyrs. 

6.  “ According  to  St.  Denis,  the  most 
divine  of  rU  things  is  to  co  operate 


with  the  divine  majesty  in  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  especially  of  those  that  are 
abandoned  and  without  help ; since  our 
Lord  has  said,  that  he  came  not  to  call 
the  just,  but  sinners. 

7.  “It  is  for  this  intention  that  our 
institute  has  been  founded  and  established 
in  the  church ; and  the  sisters  have  not 
entered  this  congregation  to  save  them- 
selves only,  but  to  co-operate  in  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  in  the  manner  that  shall 
be  prescribed  them  by  obedience. 

8.  “ It  is  for  them  a very  peculiar  grace 
and  an  extraordinary  favor  from  heaven, 
of  which  they  are  infinitely  unworthy, 
to  be  associated  in  this  work  with  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  most  holy  mother, 
the  apostles  and  so  many  great  saints. 
And  whilst  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  so  holy  an  institute,  God  will, 
bestow  on  them  his  greatest  benedictions, 
spiritual  and  temporal;  because  there  are 
no  persons  in  the  world  that  be  loves 
more  than  those  who  co-operate  with 
him  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

9.  “ In  fine,  this  is  their  first  and  prin- 
cipal constitution  and  the  most  important 
of  their  obligations.  It  is  the  spirit  and 
the  soul  of  their  institute.  It  is  the  road 
that  God  has  marked  out  to  them  to  go  to 
him,  and  to  render  themselves  agreeable 
to  his  divine  majesty.  Consequently  they 
must  apply  their  minds  and  their  hearts, 
their  care  and  their  industry,  to  render 
themselves  worthy  to  co-operate  with 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  salvation  of 
souls  that  he  has  redeemed  by  the  price 
of  his  blood ; and  they  must  embrace 
with  affection  all  the  pains  and  difficulties 
that  are  met  with  in  this  vocation,  for  the 
love  of  him  who  suffered  so  many  out- 
rages for  this  same  object,  and  that  they 
may  be  by  this  means  the  true  daughters 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

10.  “Since  the  most  perfect  exercise 
of  charity  consists  in  withdrawing  souls 
from  perdition,  to  conduct  them  to  eternal 
salvation ; and  since  this  congregation 
has  been  created  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  receive  those  females  who,  after 
having  fallen  into  a licentious  life,  desire 
to  leave  it  and  to  be  converted  to  God, 
they  shall  receive — so  far  as  the  house 
can  accommodate  and  the  means  permit — 
all  those  who  shall  present  themselves, 
provided  they  have  the  following  quali- 
ties : first,  that  they  appear  to  be  touched 
by  God’s  grace  and  desire  to  be  converted  ; 
second,  that  they  enter  of  their  own  free 
will,  for  they  should  not  receive  them  by 
force  or  constraint ; third,  that  there  be 
no  fear  of  their  being  either  pregnaot  or 
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infected  with  any  disease  capable  of  caus- 
ing any  harm  to  the  others. 

“ At  their  entrance  into  the  asylum, 
they  shall  be  kept  during  some  time  apart 
from  the  other  penitents,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine their  temper,  the  motives  that  have 
made  them  enter,  and  whether  there  be 
any  thing  in  them  to  hinder  their  being 
placed  amongst  the  others. 

“ While  they  are  in  the  house  they 
shall  not  go  out,  and  no  one  but  their 
parents  shall  visit  them,  or  the  persons 
who  have  placed  them  there. 

44  They  shall  have  their  refectory,  dor- 
mitory, chapel,  garden,  yard,  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  building,  separated  from  those 
of  the  religious  community  by  a waH. 
There  shall  be  one  door  only,  for  those  of 
the  religious  who,  by  the  orders  of  the 
superioress,  shall  go  to  remain  with  them 
during  the  day  in  a room  where  all  the 
penitents  sit  together,  in  order  to  watch 
over  their  deportment,  make  them  say 
their  prayers,  and  read  a spiritual  lecture 
at  the  hours  prescribed,  to  stay  with  them 
in  their  hours  of  recreation,  and  oblige 
them  to  work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  In  this  wall,  too,  there  shall  be  a 
revolving  door,  through  which  all  that  is 
necessary,  for  eating  and  drinking,  and 
their  other  wants,  shall  be  conveyed,  in 
such  a manner  that,  though  they  are  in  the 
same  monastery,  they  may  have  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  religious, 
except  with  those  charged  to  govern  them. 

“ After  the  night  prayers,  the  penitents 
retire  to  their  dormitory,  the  door  of  com- 
munication is  locked,  and  the  key  carried 
to  the  room  of  the  superioress.  The  reli* 
gious  retire  then  to  their  rooms  which  are 
contiguous  to  the  apartment  of  die  peni- 
tents: they  shall  keep  the  key  of  that 
door  that  they  may  be  able  to  enter  into 
their  dormitory  if  any  accident  should 
happen.  Moreover  the  religious  shall 
have  in  their  rooms  a grated  window, 
and  a light  burning  all  night.  If  the 
superioress  judge  proper,  the  mistress 
of  the  penitents  may  keep  the  key  that 
she  and  her  companions  may  go  in  and 
out  when  they  find  it  necessary. 

“ Amongst  the  religious  the  superioress 
shall  choose  the  most  advanced  in  age 
and  grave  in  manners  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitents  during  the  day  ; and  no  others 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  there  or  speak 
to  them  without  the  permission  of  the 
superioress.  She  shall  not  always  send 
the  same  individuals,  but  shall  sometimes 
change  them  for  greater  security. 

44  If  any  one  of  the  penitents  desire  to  be- 
come a religious,  they  shall  send  her  to  one 


of  the  monasteries  destined  to  receive  peni- 
tents ; for  the  latter  shatll  never  be  received 
into  that  of  the  religious,  or  of  any  other 
monastery  of  this  same  order,  whatever 
qualities  or  talents  they  may  possess. 
But  they  may  be  admitted  amongst  the 
Magdalens,  when  they  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  tried,  and  whenever  the  supe- 
rioress shall  judge  them  worthy  and 
capable  of  being  so  admitted.” 

The  religious  of  this  order  are  inviolably 
faithful  to  this  last  article.  They  are 
even  very  exact  in  not  receiving  any  of 
those  girls  into  the  community  as  servants, 
though  they  may  have  given  strong  marks 
of  a perfect  conversion  for  a long  time. 

As  for  the  persons  who  present  them- 
selves to  become  religious,  they  must  be 
of  irreproachable  morals.  Charity,  that 
covers  a multitude  of  defects  and  that 
excuses  all  things,  never  covers  or  excuses 
any  suspicions  that  may  be  had  concern- 
ing their  conduct,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  The  superiors  inquire  ex- 
actly, not  only  into  the  past  lives  of  the 
applicants,  but  also  into  the  character 
and  standing  of  their  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters.  If  even  the  latter 
have  a bad  reputation,  they  cannot  be 
received  into  this  order,  because  it  is  very 
important  and  necessary  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  congregation,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  penitents  having  any  subject  of 
reproach  to  make  them.  Faults  are  per- 
sonal, it  is  true,  but  in  matters  of  honor 
and  reputation,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
exact  of  all  the  religious  congregations. 

In  this  community,  as  in  all  others, 
there  are  two  ranks  of  religious,  the 
choir  sisters,  who  say  the  divine  office, 
and  the  lay  sisters,  who  are  destined 
for  the  domestic  employments.  Father 
Eudes  judged  proper  that  they  should  be 
clothed  in  white,  to  remind  them  with 
what  attention  they  ought  to  watch  over 
themselves,  to  preserve  themselves  pure 
and  unspotted  while  they  are  occupied 
with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  creatures 
whom  they  endeavor  to  reclaim.  A cross 
near  the  heart,  and  hidden  under  their 
habit,  is  to  remind  them  daily  that  morti- 
fication and  works  of  penance  are  equally 
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necessary  to  make  to  themselves  a buckler 
against  temptations,  and  to  draw  down 
the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  objects  of 
their  zeal.  A silver  heart  that  they  wear 
on  their  breast  night  and  day,  on  which 
is  engraved  an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  the  child  Jesus,  having  for  support 
on  one  side  a branch  charged  with  roses, 
and  on  the  other  side  a lily,  is  to  furnish 


them  with  the  motives  of  courage  and 
confidence  that  their  painful  occupations 
require.  It  presents  them  also  a continual 
instruction,  almost  sufficient  to  give  them 
at  once  a just  idea  of  their  vocation,  a 
summary  of  the  duties  attached  to  it,  and 
a view  of  the  means  they  ought  to  employ 
to  acquit  themselves  faithfully  of  those 
obligations. 


TREUGA  DEI,  OR  THE  TRUCE  OF  GOD. 

For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

Fibbcb  he  broke  forth, — “ And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  hia  den, 

The  Douglass  in  his  hall  ?— 

And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 

No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 

Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what  Warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  Ihll.”— Mabmion. 


CHAPTER  V. 


jOR  three  weeks,  the  Lady 
Margaret  had  expected 
the  duke  and  her  brother; 
for  three  weeks,  Gilbert 
had  impatiently  awaited 
his  father’s  return. 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  a 
group  of  young  children  might  be  seen 
clustering  around  an  old  mao,  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  the  church  of  the  Nativity.  They 
were  listening  eagerly  and  delightedly  to 
the  patriarch  they  had  surrounded,  in 
whom  we  recognise  Father  Omehr.  The 
faces  of  the  infant  band  were  bright  with 
innocence  and  that  happy  alchemy  which 
turns  the  merest  toy  to  a costly  treasure. 
There  was  a tender  piety  on  the  features 
of  those  children  that  moved  the  heart. 
Devotion  lies  upon  the  face  of  youth  with 
a peculiar  fitness.  As  we  see  it  dwelling 
in  that  unsullied  abode,  we  remember 
how  the  cheek  of  the  Madonna  is  pressed 
against  the  infant  in  her  arms.  Their 


instructor  seemed  to  have  caught  a portion 
of  their  lightheartedness.  Sad  recollec- 
tions and  gloomy  anticipations  were  for- 
gotten ; the  throes  of  the  empire  and 
dangers  of  the  church  intruded  not;  fora 
moment,  the  aged  missionary  felt  the 
elasticity  of  childhood,  and,  as  his  heart 
was  as  pure,  his  face  became  as  bright  as 
theirs. 

“ Perhaps  you  have  thought,  my  chil- 
dren,” the  priest  was  saying,  whilst  his 
hand  rested  lightly  upon  the  head  of  the 
nearest  boy,  “ perhaps  you  have  thought 
at  times,  that  had  you  been  little  children 
at  Jerusalem  when  our  Saviour  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  and  the  people  went 
forth  to  meet  him  with  palm  branches, 
you  too  would  have  run  to  welcome  him 
and  laid  fruits  and  pretty  flowers  at  his 
feet.  Perhaps  you  have  thought,  that 
you  would  have  offered  him  some  refresh- 
ing drink  as  he  tottered  under  his  cross 
up  the  hill  of  Calvary,  that  you  would 
have  embraced  him  and  wept  most 
f piteously  when  he  fainted  away  in  agony. 
How  delightful  would  it  have  been  to 
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receive  a smile  from  your  suffering 
Lord!  You  have  still  the  very  same 
opportunity,  my  children,  you  would 
have  had  at  Jerusalem.  You  can  still 
run  to  meet  your  Redeemer! — He  loves 
the  flowers  of  a pure  heart,  belter  than 
those  which  make  the  green  fields  as 
beautiful  as  the  blue  sky  with  its  stars; 
and  he  values  the  tears  we  shed  for  our 
sins,  more  than  the  pain  we  would  have 
felt  to  see  him  suffer.  Still  continue  to 
bring  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  piety  and 
obedience  to  your  parents  to  Jesus,  and 
you  will  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  him 
in  heaven  for  all  eternity. 

“ Go,  now,  and  play  ! And  when  the 
bell  rings,  come  quietly  to  the  church  !” 

Not  until  his  little  flock  had  dispersed, 
did  Father  Omehr  perceive  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  standing  almost  at  his  side. 

The  Lady  Margaret  has  changed  since 
we  saw  her  return  the  parting  salute  of 
Rodolph  and  Henry.  Her  cheek  has 
grown  brighter,  but  her  brow  is  smoother 
and  paler.  Her  face  is  sweeter  than  ever, 
though  still  more  melancholy.  It  may 
have  been  the  balminess  of  the  afternoon, 
solicitude  for  her  brother’s  return,  or  a 
transient  feeling,  that  controlled  the  ex- 
pression of  the  maiden’s  face, — but  it 
seemed  to  have  still  less  of  earth  in  its 
exquisite  proportions,  and  her  eye  was 
softer  and  deeper. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon ; and  on  this 
day  every  week,  the  missionary  instructed 
the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  pre- 
pared them  for  communion.  There  still 
remained  an  hour  before  the  time  for 
evening  service,  and  Father  Omehr  pro- 
posed to  the  Lady  Margaret  a walk  along 
the  shady  avenue  at  the  border  of  the 
forest.  Disengaging  herself  from  the 
children,  who  loved  her  and  were  clus- 
tering about  her,  she  readily  assented. 

“Father,”  began  the  maiden  as  they 
walked  together,  “ when  may  we  expect 
the  duke?” 

“ Before  long,  I hope,”  replied  the  mis- 
sionary ; “ the  conventicle  at  Worms  will 
decide  at  once,  who  of  his  barons  are  for. 


and  who  against  him.  I should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  returning  at  any 
moment.” 

“Are  they  in  no  danger  from  ill  dis- 
posed chieftains  ?”  asked  the  lady. 

“ The  duke  will  pass  through  a friendly 
country,  and  is  too  much  loved  and  feared 
to  be  assailed  in  his  own  dominions. 
Your  father,  I presume,  is  not  anxious 
about  their  safely  ?” 

“Oh  no!  He  talks  as  if  they  were 
invulnerable.” 

“At  least,”  returned  the  priest,  “you 
should  rest  content  with  praying  for  them, 
and  not  distress  yourself  with  idle  fears.” 

A pause  of  some  minutes  ensued  here, 
during  which  Margaret’s  mind  seemed 
actively  and  painfully  employed.  She 
broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming  in  a low 
but  earnest  tone — 

“ I have  always  been  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  idle  fears!  my  whole  life  has 
been  a tissue  of  timidity !” 

“ Do  not  accuse  yourself  unjustly,  my 
child,”  said  her  companion,  “ we  must 
beware,  even  in  reproaching  ourselves, 
that  we  do  not  despise  the  favors  of  God 
and  lose  the  grace  of  perseverance  in 
virtue.” 

The  fair  girl  was  again  silent,  but  she 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  much  emotion, 

“ Year  after  year  I felt  a strong  impulse 
to  join  the  convent  at  Cologne,  founded 
by  the  sainted  Anno,  but  was  withheld 
by  a fear  of  my  own  weakness, — I re- 
solved to  seek  the  cloister  and  forget  the 
garb  and  customs  of  the  world,  but  I 
feared  that  I might  thus  confirm  my 
father  in  his  indifference  to  religion  and 
my  brother  in  his  antipathy  to  the  house 
of  Hers.  The  months  kept  gliding  by, 
and  still  I was  irresolute.  I have  prayed, 
with  all  the  ardor  I could  command,  for 
light  to  see  my  vocation ; and  if  God  have 
mercifully  granted  it,  I wilfully  remain 
blind.  This  self-made  uncertainty  and 
irresolution,  cost  me  many  a pang;  nor 
have  I even  the  merit  of  patiently  and 
cheerfully  enduring  what  they  inflict.” 

Margaret  was  violently  agitated  as  she 
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spoke,  but  was  not  entirely  subdued  by 
her  excited  heart,  though  more  than  one 
big  tear  went  down  her  cheeks. 

“ Margaret  !”  said  her  venerable  com- 
panion, stopping  short  and  speaking  so 
impressively  that  the  maiden  looked  up 
through  her  tears, 

“ Margaret !”  he  repeated  as  their  eyes 
met,  “ you  have  done  much  to  soften 
your  father’s  anger  and  your  brother’s 
impetuosity,  and  your  mediation  has  per- 
haps endeared  you  to  heaven; — but  you 
can  do  more ! Devote  your  life  to  the 
extinguishment  of  the  feud  between  the 
houses  of  Stramen  and  Hers — look  to  the 
duty  that  stares  you  in  the  face  and  fulfil 
that  vocation  before  you  seek  another! 
Make  peace  between  these  houses  the 
first  object  of  your  prayers  and  the  aim 
of  all  your  efforts,  and  God  will  soon 
determine  whether  the  cloister  or  the 
castle  requires  your  presence  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  your  noble  end!” 

As  Father  Omehr  concluded,  the  Lady 
Margaret,  yielding  to  the  impulse  she  had 
till  then  controlled,  wept  like  a child.  Yet 
it  was  not  deeper  dejection  that  made  her 
sob  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  but 
rather  a sense  of  relief,  and  a sweet  con- 
solation that  banished  all  spiritual  dryness. 
Her  instructor  had  often  before  suggested 
her  obligation  to  consecrate  herself  to  the 
task  of  healing  the  feud;  but  never  had 
he  so  solemnly  warned  her,  and  never 
had  she  seen  her  duty  so  clearly. 

“Be  calm,  ray  child,”  continued  the 
missionary;  “you  can  compose  yourself 
in  the  church,  whilst  I prepare  for  the  ser- 
vice. Prostrate  yourself  before  the  infinite 
majesty  and  goodness  of  God  and  invoke 
his  assistance,  with  a determination  to  ac- 
cept with  resignation  whatever  trial  he 
may  send.  And  forget  not  to  supplicate 
the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Mary. — 
Open  your  heart  to  her; — beg  her  to  dis- 
cover and  obtain  its  pious  wants.  She , 
whom  Jesus  obeyed  on  earth,  will  not  ask 
in  vain  in  his  eternal  kingdom:  God,  who 
made  her  the  itiedium  of  salvation  to  man 
whilst  she  remained  a poor  Jewish  virgin, 


cannot  deem  her  unworthy  of  being  the 
channel  of  his  choicest  graces  to  us,  now 
that  she  stands  beatified  in  heaven!” 

The  Lady  Margaret  passed  into  the 
church  and  knelt  before  the  altar.  There 
she  remained  until  the  psalms  were  sung 
and  the  evening  hymn  was  over.  When 
she  rose,  her  face  was  calm  and  even  joy- 
ous. There  was  no  exultation  in  her  look, 
but  it  was  full  of  meek  serenity.  As  she 
left  the  church,  she  met  Father  Omehr. 
She  greeted  him  with  a smile  that  fold 
what  a load  was  taken  off  her  heart. 
There  was  gratitude,  esteem  and  a holy 
joy  in  that  smile — it  was  full  of  a tender 
and  indescribable  sweetness — it  was  an 
expression  of  the  happiness  and  purity  of 
her  soul. 

It  was  not  the  bright  smile  of  youth,  or 
the  warm  smile  of  affection;  it  had  none 
of  the  witchery  of  woman,  but  much  of 
the  devotion  of  the  saint;  beautiful  as  she 
was,  and  still  more  beautiful  as  it  made 
her,  it  suggested  the  worthiness  of  the 
Creator,  not  of  the  creature. 

“ We  shall  expect  you  to-night,  father,” 
she  said,  pausing  but  a moment. 

Father  Omehr  nodded  and  dismissed  the 
children,  who  had  come  fora  parting  bless- 
ing, whilst  the  maiden  turned  her  palfrey 
towards  the  castle.  She  rode  swiftly,  for 
dark  clouds  were  climbing  up  the  horizon 
and  the  wind  was  sighing  heavily  among 
the  trees.  We  shall  leave  the  maiden  on 
her  trusty  steed,  and  see  how  it  is  with 
Gilbert  at  the  castle  of  Hers.  His  wound 
had  healed,  but  he  refrained  from  the  vio- 
lent exercises  to  which  he  had  been  much 
addicted.  He  felt  the  separation  from  his 
father  keenly,  for  they  had  not  been  parted 
a week  for  many  years,  and  the  lord  of 
Hers,  besides  being  a kind  parent,  was  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  Yet  there  was 
something  more  than  this,  that  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  and  kept  down  the  buoy- 
ancy and  sprightliness  of  his  ardent  tem- 
perament. By  day  and  by  night,  there 
was  one  fatal  sound  ringing  in  his  ears. 
On  the  lake,  on  the  cliffs,  on  the  skies,  on 
the  fields,  he  saw  the  same  warning  words 
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inscribed, — “ The  grave  will  anticipate  her 
choice !”  From  the  moment  Father  Oraehr 
had  thus  spoken  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
the  sentence  blazed  on  the  tablet  of  Gil- 
bert’s memory  like  the  writing  that  made 
Belshazzar  tremble.  He  required  no  in- 
terpreter,— the  prophecy  was  plain, — he 
would  fain  have  mystified  it, — but  there  it 
stood  in  frightful  perspicuity. 

It  can  no  longer  be  concealed  that  Gil- 
bert loved  the  Lady  Margaret  He  was 
at  the  age  when  the  heart  is  most  easily 
influenced;  his  own  fine  constitution  and 
his  delicate  taste,  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  fair  being  who 
had  dressed  his  wound;  his  education,  in 
which  romance  had  not  been  neglected 
by  his  father,  enjoined  the  observance  of 
a due  homage  to  personal  charms;  and 
his  imaginative  and  impulsive  spirit  led 
him  rather  to  encourage  than  resist  his 
first  inclinations.  Though  struck  with 
the  grace  of  Margaret  when  he  first  saw 
her  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity,  and 
still  more  impressed  with  her  appearance 
in  the  cottage  of  the  priest,  his  admiration 
might  have  expired  in  a brief  fit  of  ten- 
derness. But  the  words  of  Father  Omehr 
had  fixed  her  image  in  his  mind,  by  awa- 
kening a dangerous  sympathy  lor  one  so 
frail  and  lovely.  Family  prejudices  had 
disappeared  in  his  increasing  fondness; 
they  served  but  to  irritate  him  without 
controlling  his  aspirations.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  he  might  worship  in  secret 
without  compromising  his  father;  that  he 
could  rest  satisfied  with  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  seen,  without  a desire  to 
behold  again  the  object  so  vividly  retained. 
Gilbert  was  not  logician  enough  for  these 
sophistries. 

“ The  grave  will  anticipate  her  choice I” 
The  dread  words  kept  sounding  in  his 
ears.  Why  was  it  he  drooped  and  forgot 
his  pastimes,  when  he  could  preserve  her 
image  whether  she  died  or  not?  Why 
was  it  he  lamented  his  love  as  hopeless, 
when  he  had  in  possession  all  that  he 
fancied  he  sighed  for?  Why  was  it  that 
his  eye  brightened  and  his  cheek  flushed 


with  pleasure,  when  he  brought  himself 
to  believe  that  the  missionary  might  be 
mistaken? 

All  these  questions  were  soon  answered 
by  a desire  to  see  the  Lady  Margaret  once 
more.  He  longed  to  discover  whether  she 
had  grown  thinner  or  paler — whether  she 
was  withering  away — and  whether  she 
still  retained  the  form  and  features  that 
were  now  a part  of  his  sight.  As  he  thus 
meditated  day  by  day,  his  affection  ob- 
tained all  the  strength  of  which  so  sudden, 
a transport  is  capable.  Before  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  infatuation,  he  was  re- 
volving the  feasibility  of  revealing  bis  at- 
tachment. At  last  he  had  determined  to 
embrace  the  first  chance  of  declaring  a 
love  now  past  concealment 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Lady  Marga- 
ret was  speeding  to  Stramen  castle,  Gil- 
bert was  standing  on  the  top  of  a steep 
hill  that  rose  abruptly  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  that  on  which  the  towers  of 
his  fathers  were  built  He  found  a plea- 
sure in  surveying  the  majestic  masses  of 
thick,  dark  clouds,  that  slowly  overspread 
the  west  and  swallowed  up  the  sun. 
There  seemed  to  be  a mysterious  sympa- 
thy between  him  and  the  angry  elements; 
or  perhaps  he  felt  flattered  to  find  the  deep 
thunder  and  arrowy  lightning  less  potent 
than  the  artillery  within  his  bosom.  He 
laughed  at  the  coming  storm,  whilst  the 
eagle  flew  by  with  a shriek,  and  the  cattle 
sought  any  casual  shelter.  But,  as  he 
was  not  ambitious  ofbecoming  thoroughly 
wet,  he  sprang  down  the  hill  when  the 
big  drops  began  to  fall,  and  entered  a neat 
cottage  situated  in  the  opening  of  a rich 
valley,  that  swept  from  the  hiUs  towards 
the  lake. 

“What!  alone,  Humbert?”  said  the 
youth.  “Your  wife  and  children  are  not 
out  in  this,  I hope.” 

“They  are  praying  in  the  next  room,” 
replied  the  man,  sinking  his  voice. 

Gilbert  turned  to  the  window;  but  the 
rain  was  now  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
and  he  could  discern  nothing  but  the  light- 
ning. Humbert  was  a favorite  with  the 
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lord  of  Hers.  He  played  upon  the  harp 
with  more  than  common  skill,  and  could 
personate  the  regular  minnesinger  to  per- 
fection. His  stock  of  ballads  was  inex- 
haustible, and  some  of  his  original  songs 
might  well  compare  with  his  borrowed 
lore.  Besides  this,  he  was  a daring  hunts- 
man, an  expert  falconer,  and  a trusty  fol- 
lower. His  fidelity  had  been  often  proved, 
and  Gilbert  placed  in  him  complete  con- 
fidence. 

“Humbert!”  exclaimed  the  youth,  in 
a searching  whisper,  “would  you  like  to 
play  the  minnesinger  in  this  storm?” 

The  retainer  smiled  and  replied,  “Yes! 
if  I were  a hull  and  could  bellow  the 
Jay.” 

But  Gilbert  answered  without  relaxing 
& muscle,  “You  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  play,  until  you  can  be  heard.” 

“Then  we  might  as  well  wait  until  to- 
morrow,” said  the  other  with  great  sang- 
froid, looking  over  Gilbert’s  shoulder  at 
the  rain. 

“But  understand  me!”  muttered  the 
youth,  rather  sternly,  “I  am  in  earnest! 
Will  your  harp  weather  this  storm?” — 

“Yes,”  returned  Humbert,  still  play- 
fully, “if  we  loosen  its  nerves  : — I have 
a water-proof  case  for  it.  But  I have  no 
water-proof  case  for  myself;  and  being 
compelled  to  brace  my  nerves  for  the  en- 
counter, they  will  be  apt  to  snap.” 

“You  incorrigible  trifler,  can  you  dis- 
guise yourself  as  well  now,  as  when  you 
palmed  yourself  upon  us  all  for  the  min- 
strel Guigo?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“And  can  you  array  me  as  your  harp 
bearer,  and  alter  this  face  and  form  of 
mine?” 

“ With  much  more  ease  than  I can 
play  the  minstrel  in  this  storm.” 

“Then  do  it  at  once!”  said  Gilbert. 

“My  lord!” 

“Yes!” 

“ Where?” 

“Here!” 

“When?”  * 

“ Now !” 

Vol.  VI.— No.  7. 


Humbert  eyed  the  young  noble  with  a 
comic  surprise. 

“ Had  we  not  better  wait  until  the  rain 
abates?” 

“ It  is  abating  now!”  replied  Gilbert. 

It  was  true : the  first  frenzy  of  the  storm 
was  over,  and  there  was  coming  a pause 
in  its  wild  career. 

“There!”  resumed  the  youth,  “you 
can  ride  to  the  castle  and  bring  two  good 
horses  before  it  begins  again.  Quick  ! 1 
will  wait  here.” 

“You  had  better  wait  up  stairs,  out  of 
sight,”  suggested  Humbert. 

“ You  are  right!”  was  the  reply. 

“This  way,  my  lord,”  said  the  otheT, 
and  followed  by  his  retainer,  the  young 
noble  ascended  to  a room  that  might  have 
been  denominated  Humbert’s  studio.  The 
latter  descending  at  once,  called  his  wife, 
exchanged  a few  words  with  her,  the  im- 
port of  which  was  to  keep  herself  invisi- 
ble, and  accustomed  to  a ready  obedience, 
he  leaped  upon  his  horse  and  spurred  for 
the  castle.  The  distance  was  not  greater 
than  half  a league,  yet  to  Gilbert  he  was 
absent  an  age. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  Humbert  had 
completed  the  disguises  to  his  satisfaction. 
His  own  was  a masterpiece  in  its  way. 
He  assumed  a grace  and  a lightness  that 
might  well  become  a minstrel  of  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  The  character  of  his  face 
was  completely  changed,  and  was  reduced 
by  means  of  long  flaxen  curls  and  other 
artificial  additions,  from  frank  manliness 
to  almost  feminine  delicacy.  The  lord  of 
Hers  himself,  would  not  have  recognised 
his  son  in  the  drooping,  swarthy,  gypsey- 
looking  figure  that  stood  beside  Humbert. 
Gilbert’s  head  was  enveloped  in  some- 
thing like  a cowl,  and  his  whole  figure 
was  muffled  up  in  a coarse  brown  cloak. 
Thus  attired,  he  was  to  play  the  part  of 
a Bohemian  harp  bearer. 

The  moment  the  finishing  touches  were 
put,  the  impatient  youth  hurried  the  more 
cautious  yeoman  to  the  saddle.  The  rain 
, had  ceased  to  fall — but  the  sky  was  still 
I overcast  and  threatening.  Though  the 
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moon  was  more  than  half  full,  they  had 
barely  light  enough  to  justify  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  the  noble  led  the  way.  It 
was  a little  out  of  character  for  the  min- 
nesinger to  carry  his  own  instrument 
when  a harp  bearer  was  so  near  at  hand. 
But  Humbert  knew  how  to  sling  the  harp 
across  his  back,  and  Gilbert,  a mere  novice 
in  the  art,  would  have  found  the  burden 
excessively  embarrassing.  Gilbert  press- 
ed forward  without  opening  his  lips  or 
looking  behind,  until  they  had  entered  the 
lordship  of  Straraen.  Humbert,  respect- 
ing the  humors  of  his  superior,  followed 
just  as  silently.  But  he  began  to  grow 
anxious  as  they  kept  advancing,  and  he 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise as  Gilbert  halted  on  the  brink  of  the 
ravine  we  have  described  before,  within 
a league  of  the  castle.  They  led  their 
horses  down  into  the  gully  and  tied  them 
to  two  stout  trees. 

“Give  me  the  harp!”  exclaimed  the 
youth,  commanding  rather  than  entreat- 
ing. Humbert  surrendered  the  instrument 
without  a word,  and  they  emerged  from 
the  ravine.  They  walked  on,  side  by  side, 
still  in  silence;  for  Gilbert’s  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  and  held 
loo  thrilling  a communion  with  itself,  to 
notice  his  companion  except  atbrief  inter- 
vals. But  when  they  came  within  full 
view  of  the  dim  turrets  of  Stramen  castle 
and  the  youth  kept  steadily  advancing 
towards  them,  Humbert  stopped  short, 
and  perceiving  that  Gilbert  still  advanced, 
he  made  bold  to  slay  the  rash  stripling  by 
touching  his  arm. 

Gilbert  started  and  stood  still : then  said 
with  cold  contempt,  “ Do  you  flinch?” 

“From  what?”  inquired  the  other, 
calmly. 

“From  that  mass  of  stone!” 

“ What  have  we  to  do  with  that?” 

“ Enter  it  before  an  hour!” 

“And  die  before  an  hour!”  replied 
Humbert. 

“Or  live!”  said  Gilbert,  rather  to  him- 
self than  to  his  attendant,  and  resuming 
his  rapid  advance. 


Humbert  stood  awhile,  rooted  to  the 
ground,  in  mute  amazement  at  his  lord’s 
inexplicable  behaviour.  But  every  mo- 
ment was  precious.  He  sprang  forward, 
and  again  seizing  Gilbert’s  arm,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees. 

“ My  dear  lord !”  he  exclaimed,  “I  con- 
jure you  in  the  name  of  your  father  to 
desist  from  this  madness  and  to  return! 
You  are  rushing  upon  certain  destruction! 
You  are  flinging  away  your  life!  Re- 
member it  is  Monday  ! The  arm  of  our 
blessed  mother,  the  church,  cannot  protect 
you  to-day.  My  wife  and  my  children 
will  be  left  without  a father — and  the  lord- 
ship  of  Hers  without  an  heir!”  Here 
the  honest  yeoman  burst  into  tears,  but 
the  youth’s  determination  was  taken.  He 
disengaged  himself  from  his  follower’s 
grasp,  and  said,  resolutely  but  kindly,— 

“ Return !” 

“And  leave  you  to  perish  alone  ?”  cried 
Humbert,  springing  to  his  feet.  “No! 
No!  I am  no  craven!  And  why  should 
I return?  To  be  reproached  with  having 
seduced  my  lord  into  danger  and  then 
basely  deserted  him?  If  you  advance,  I 
go  with  you,  though  I cannot  guess  your 
object,  or  justify  your  seeming  madness. 
But  I implore  you  to  remember  your  duty 
as  a son  and  as  a Christian,  aud  not  to 
lake  a step  that  will  make  your  enemies 
exult  and  your  friends  tear  their  hair  in 
sorrow !” 

For  a moment  the  noble  stood  irreso- 
lute ; but  the  next  instant  he  seized  Hum- 
bert’s hand  with  a vice-like  grip,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “I  must  see  the 
Lady  Margaret!” 

Without  waiting  for  a reply,  Gilbert 
strode  forward.  Before  the  drawbridge 
was  gained,  Humbert  had  recovered  him- 
self, and  was  prepared  to  pul  forth  all  his 
daring  and  skill,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  perilous 
adventure. 

“Ho!  warder!”  he  cried  in  a conti- 
dent  lone,  “ A minnesinger — Ailred  of 
Zurich — and  his  harp  bearer,  wet  and 
fasting.  Peace  in  the  name  of  God!” 
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Down  came  the  drawbridge,  and  the 
portcullis  rose  and  fell,  leaving  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moat,  surrounded  by 
the  men  of  Stramen.  They  were  con- 
ducted with  much  respect  to  a comforta- 
ble room  in  the  castle,  and  the  arrival 
announced  to  the  lord  SandratdeStramen. 
The  baron,  who  had  heard  of  Ailred’s 
rising  fame,  was  delighted  with  the  intel- 
ligence, and  invited  the  minstrel  to  his 
principal  halL  Humbert  uncased  his  * j 
harp,  and  having  tuned  it,  delivered  it 
to  Gilbert.  Then,  with  scrupulous  care, 
having  re-examined  his  costume,  he  as- 
cended a flight  of  stairs,  escorted  by  a serf, 
and  ordered  Gilbert  to  follow.  They  were 
ushered  into  a spacious  room,  hung  with 
armor  and  broidered  tapestry.  Around  a I 
blazing  fire,  were  seated  the  baron  and 
father  Omehr,  and  some  paces  behind 
them  stood  several  attendants.  Sir  San- 
drat  rose  and  saluted  the  minstrel  with 
much  courtesy,  and  bade  him  warm  him- 
self at  the  genial  hearth.  Humbert  re- 
ceived the  baron’s  congratulations  without 
embarrassment,  and  pledged  his  health  in 
a brimming  bowl.  Whilst  the  minnesin- 
ger and  the  noble  were  exchanging  com- 
pliments, Gilbert  kept  a respeciful  dis- 
tance, supporting  the  harp.  He  feared  to  I 
look  at  the  missionary,  who  sat  evidently 
little  concerned  about  Ailred  of  Zurich,  ■ 

y I 

wrapped  in  meditation.  His  heart  had  ! 
grown  cold,  when  on  entering  the  room, 
as  he  glanced  around,  he  missed  the  Lady 
Margaret.  Was  she  sick?  Was  the  pro- 
phecy to  be  so  swiftly  consummated  ? | 
He  maintained  his  position  unnoticed, 
save  by  the  domestic  who  offered  him 
wine,  until  the  diligent  seneschal  had 
spread  a long  table  which  soon  presented 
a most  tempting  appearance.  Venison, 
boar’s  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  pastries  of  various 
kinds,  and  generous  bowls  of  wine,  pro- 
claimed the  hospitality  of  the  proud  baron. 
Father  Omehr  blessed  the  board,  but  de- 
clined participating  in  the  repast.  Sir 
Sandrat  forced  the  troubadour  to  sit  at  his 
side,  whilst  Gilbert  occupied  a seat  at  the 
lower  end  Qf  the  table,  amongst  the  de- 


pendents of  the  house ; for  the  arrival  of 
a minstrel  was  one  of  those  momentous 
occasions,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  wel- 
comed his  retainers  to  his  own  board,  and 
extended  equal  favor  and  protection  to  the , 
highest  and  the  lowest  Humbert’s  ani- 
mation increased  as  the  sumptuous  meal 
progressed,  whilst  his  naturally  brilliant 
qualities,  and  a remarkable  fund  of  wit 
and  anecdote,  so  fascinated  the  baron,  that 
he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  charming 
Ailred.  Gilbert  sat  silent  and  watchful, 
eating  just  enough  to  avoid  observation. 
When  the  banquet  was  drawing  to  a close, 
the  Lady  Margaret  entered  the  room,  and 
glided  to  a seat  beside  the  priest.  The 
blood  rushed  to  Gilbert’s  face  with  such 
a burning  thrill,  that  he  bent  his  head  to 
hide  his  confusion.  He  trembled  in  the 
violence  of  his  smothered  emotion.  It 
was  some  minutes  before  he  dared  to  look 
up.  Her  face  was  exposed  to  his  gaze, 
and  he  could  see  every  feature  distinctly. 
She  was  still  the  same — aye,  more  than 
the  same — she  was  lovelier  than  ever. 
Regardless  of  discovery,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  apparition  that  had  haunted  him 
so  long,  and  was  only  recalled  to  a sense 
of  his  position,  by  a loud  call  from  the 
baron  for  the  harp.  As  he  carried  the  in- 
strument to  the  spot  indicated  by  Ailred, 
the  baron  presented  the  minstrel  to  his 
daughter.  Humbert  behaved  with  becom- 
ing reverence.  He  took  his  station  a few 
feet  from  the  table,  between  Sir  Sandrat 
and  his  daughter,  and  began  to  prelude 
with  decision  and  great  sweetness.  Gil- 
bert stood  behind  him,  with  his  back  to 
the  baron  and  his  face  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet. Humbert,  emboldened  by  his  re- 
ception and  perhaps  inspirited  by  the 
wine,  sounded  the  chords  with  admirable 
effect ; and  when  the  expectation  of  the 
audience  was  at  the  highest,  he  introduced 
a beautiful  ballad,  and  raising  his  voice, 
sang  the  praises  of  Rodolph  of  Suabia. 
The  baron  and  all  his  followers  were  list- 
ening intently  to  the  minstrel,  as  with  a 
heaving  breast  and  flashing  eye,  he  recited 
the  glory  of  Suabia  and  of  her  majestic 
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duke.  Even  father  Omehr  was  carried 
away  by  the  excited  Humbert.  But  Gil- 
bert’s eyes  and  soul  were  riveted  upon 
the  Lady  Margaret.  What  was  the  strain 
to  him?  he  heard  it  not.  The  violent 
hopes  and  fears  that  had  alternately  shaken 
him,  had  given  way  to  a silent  rapture ; 
the  unnatural  tension  of  his  nerves  was 
relaxed,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the 
tears  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  When  the  lay 
was  over,  the  room  resounded  with  loud 
praises,  and  the  baron  threw  a chain  of 
gold  around  the  minstrel’s  neck.  At  this 
moment  Margaret  encountered  Gilbert’s 
passionate  gaze ; she  reddened  with  anger 
at  first,  but  almost  instantaneously  became 
pale  as  death.  Gilbert  saw  that  he  was 
recognised — he  bent  his  head  upon  his 
breast  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  But 
so  completely  had  Humbert  engrossed  all 
eyes,  that  the  maiden’s  agitation  was  not 
observed.  She  had  penetrated  the  youth’s 
disguise,  and  the  discovery  had  stunned 
her.  She  was  bewildered  and  could  not 
determine  what  course  to  pursue.  Hum- 
bert sounded  his  harp  again,  and  began  a 
wild  romance.  Concealing  her  agitation, 
she  endeavored  during  the  song  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  What  embarrassed  her 
most,  was  to  divine  whether  Gilbert’s 
purpose  in  his  mad  visit  were  hostile  or 
merely  a piece  of  bravado.  But  she  re- 
solved to  take  no  step  without  mature  re- 
flection. She  was  deliberating  whether 
she  could  communicate  her  secret  to  fa- 
ther Omehr,  without  so  surprising  him  as 
to  excite  remark,  when  he  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

The  Lady  Margaret  was  detained  to 
hear  some  verses  improvised  to  herself, 
which  she  rewarded  with  a slight  token ; 
she  then  withdrew  without  raising  her 
eyes  to  Gilbert.  After  she  had  disappear- 
ed, the  baron  dismissed  the  guests  and 
retained  the  minstrel.  Seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity, Humbert  told  Gilbert  he  might 
retire  until  he  was  called,  and  the  youth 
passed  out,  leaving  behind  only  a few  fa- 
vorite retainers  with  Sir  Sandrat  and  the 
minnesinger.  As  the  door  closed  behind 


him,  Gilbert  found  himself  in  a long  and 
dimly  lighted  corridor.  He  saW  a black 
figure  enter  at  the  other  end — it  was  father 
Omehr. 

“ It  rains  too  hard  at  present  to  venture 
out!”  said  the  priest  in  passing,  and  he 
re-entered  the  hall  to  wait  till  the  gust  had 
exhausted  itself. 

Gilbert  wandered  along  the  arched  gal- 
lery without  any  definite  aim,  yet  expect- 
ing to  see  the  Lady  Margaret  start  from 
some  secret  niche.  Suddenly  his  cloak 
was  pulled  so  sharply,  that  he  grasped  his 
sword  which  he  had  been  prudent  enough 
to  conceal  beneath  the  ample  folds  of  his 
gown.  As  he  turned,  he  saw  a female 
with  her  finger  on  her  lips,  but  it  was  not 
the  Lady  Margaret;  that  shrivelled  face 
and  curved  back  belonged  to  Linda.  The 
old  nief,  after  thus  enjoining  silence,  made 
a gesture  for  the  youth  to  follow,  and 
shuffled  noiselessly  before  him.  Gilbert’s 
heart  was  well  nigh  bursting  with  anxiety 
as  they  stole  along.  When  they  reached 
the  point  where  the  corridor  branched  off 
into  many  smaller  passages,  Linda  entered 
one  that  opened  through  a sharp  arched 
door  upon  the  top  of  a battleraented  tower. 
The  youth  felt  relieved  by  the  cold,  damp 
wind,  that  drove  through  the  aperture 
against  his  burning  cheeks.  As  they 
reached  a recess  near  the  towe*  Linda 
stopped  and  leaned  against  a but?  ss'with 
her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast.  At  this 
moment,  Gilbert  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a third  figure,  muffled  from 
head  to  foot  in  a mantle  of  fur;  he  felt 
that  the  Lady  Margaret  stood  before  him, 
but  all  his  gallant  resolutions  melted  away 
and  he  remained  mute  and  motionless, 
powerless  to  speak  or  act.  Apparently 
unconscious  of  Gilbert’s  presence,  the 
lady  stepped  within  the  recess  and  knelt 
before  a statue  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa;  the 
youth  was  awed  and  abashed ; — he  began 
to  consider  his  daring  adventure  an  un- 
warrantable intrusion ; — he  meditated  kiss- 
ing the  hem  of  her  garment  and  retiring 
with  all  his  love  unspoken.  In  the  midst 
of  his  suspense  Margaret  arose  and  con- 
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fronted  him ; her  manner  was  formal  and 
dignified  without  being  cold  or  stern. 

“ Are  you  Gilbert  de  Hers  ?”  she  said 
in  an  under  tone,  but  her  voice  was  firm 
and  clear. 

Gilbert  bowed,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

“ What  is  your  motive  in  coming  here?” 
pursued  the  maiden,  still  calmly. 

The  youth  was  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  pavement 

“ Why  have  you  come  so  mysteriously 
— in  such  a strange  disguise?” 

But  still  no  answer  came. 

“ Are  you  here,”  continued  his  fair  in- 
terrogator with  more  emphasis,  “ on  a 
hostile  mission?  Are  you  seeking  ven- 
geance on  our  house  by  stealth  ? Are  you 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  crim- 
inal vow  to  injure  us?  Speak!  Have 
you  come  to  draw  blood  ?” 

“No,  no!  muttered  Gilbert,  finding  voice 
at  last,  “ I bear  your  house  no  enmity.” 

“ Beware !”  said  the  lady.  “ Remem- 
ber that  for  years  you  have  been  our  pro* 
fessed  and  bitter  enemy.”' 

“ I u>a$  your  enemy.  I solemnly  declare 
myself  one  no  longer.” 

“ Then  what  has  impelled  you  to  this 
step?  Is  it  aa  idle  curiosity — a mere 
piece  of  bravado  ?” 

Gilbert  made  no  reply. 

“ Is  the  object  of  your  visit  fulfilled  ? — 
If  so,— »fly  at  once?  Your  life  is  in  dan- 
ger— you  cannot  long  escape  detection — 
it  is  dangerous  to  tempt  my  father.  Go ! 
you  will  find  none  else  here  to  listen  to 
your  denial  of  an  inimical  intent  in  this 
reckless  deception.” 

“My  object  is  but  half  fulfilled!”  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  throwing  himself  at 
the  Lady  Margaret’s  feet. 

It  would  argue  a poor  knowledge  of  the 
quick  apprehension  of  woman,  to  say  that 
the  maiden  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
such  a movement ; but  the  suddenness  of 
the  demonstration  made  her  start.  Gil- 
bert’s embarrassment  bad  disappeared  in 
his  fervor.  He  no  longer  stammered  and 
stuttered,  but  with  unhesitating  eloquence 
went  through  that  ancient  but  ever  fresh 
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story,  found  in  the  mouths  of  aH  suitors  in 
all  ages.  Linda  stood  with  her  eyes  and 
mouth  distended,  looking  as  though  she 
had  been'  petrified  just  as  she  was  about 
to  scream.  It  was  rather  a poor  omen  for 
Gilbert,  that  Margaret  should  have  turned 
to  the  old  servant,  who  had  advanced  a 
pace,  and  calmly  motioned  her  back  to 
her  corner.  The  daughter  of  Stramen 
listened  to  Gilbert’s  passionate  professions,, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  hearing  the 
same  vows,  from  the  same  person,  under 
similar  circumstances,  for  the  second  time. 
She  could  scarcely  have  foreseen  this;  but 
there  is  no  estimating  the  power  of  anti- 
cipation r it  is  the  mother  of  much,  im- 
movable composure  and  unpremeditated 
wit. 

After  reciting  the  history  of  his  love 
from  its  dawn  to  its  zenith,  Gilbert  began 
to  conjure  her  not  to  slight  his  affection, 
and  not  to  permit  family  prejudices  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  union. 

“It  can  never  be  sufficiently  lamented,” 
he  said,  “that  the  demon  of  revenge  has 
so  long  separated  our  houses,  which  ought 
to  be  united  in  the  closest  ties  of  friend- 
ship. It  is  time  for  us  to  learn  to  forgive. 
We  have  been  too  long  aliens  from  God 
and  wedded  to  our  evil  passions.  We 
must  fling  aside  the  scowl  of  defiance,  tbs 
angry  malediction,  the  sword  and  the  fire- 
brand, and  like  Christians  and  neighbors 
contract  an  alliance  that  will  edify  as 
much  as  our  discord  has  scandalized.  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  victims 
already  made  by  our  feud, — of  the  num- 
bers who  must  perish  by  its  continuance, 
— in  the  name  of  the  holy  church  whose 
precepts  we  have  disregarded,  of  the  God 
whose  commandments  we  have  violated, 
not  to  dismiss  me  in  scorn  and  anger.  1 
have  perilled  my  life,  that  I might  end  our 
enmity  in  love.” 

“I  am  most  happy,”  interposed  the 
Lady  Margaret,  availing  herself  of  the 
first  pause  in  his  rapid  utterance,  “ I mm 
most  happy,”  she  repeated  in  a voice  of 
singular  sweetness,  “ that  our  enmity  may 
end  io  love.”— 
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A smile  of  exultation  shot  over  Gilbert’s 
face,  and  a sound  of  joy  trembled  on  his 
lips.  This  did  not  escape  the  maiden,  for 
she  instantly  added 

“ But  not  in  the  love  you  propose!” 

The  light  was  gone  from  Gilbert’s  coun- 
tenance, and  he  stared  wildly  into  the 
lovely  and  mournful  face  before  him. 

“Not  in  the  love  you  propose!”  she 
resumed. 

Hitherto  she  had  spoken  seriously  and 
without  agitation,  but  now  her  whole 
manner  was  changed.  Her  cheek  glowed 
and  her  eye  gleamed : a sudden  anima- 
tion appeared  in  every  limb.  She  look  a 
step  forward,  and  bent  over  the  still  kneel- 
ing youth,  fixing  upon  him  a steady,  pene- 
trating gaze,  as  though  she  sought  to  read 
his  inmost  souL 

“ Tell  me,  Gilbert  de  Hers,’*  she  said, 
“ do  you  truly  desire  peace  between 
us?” 

“ As  1 live!”  replied  Gilbert,  “Yes!” 

“ Do  you  desire  it  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  because  our  enmity  displeases  him?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Then  consecrate  yourself  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  peace!  Let  no  selfish  mo- 
tive spur  you  on!  Look  to  heaven  for 
your  recompense* not  to  me!  Aspire  to 
eternal  favor,  not  to  mortal  love ! As  for 
me — my  days  are  numbered  here! — hut 
what  remains  of  life,  I devote  to  the  same 
holy  end.  We  will  labor  together,  though 
apart,  in  a noble  cause— our  prayers  shall 
be  the  same — our  hopes  the  same— our 
actions  guided  by  the  same  resolves!  If 
I should  die  before  our  task  is  done— if 
my  death  fail  to  soften  my  father’s  heart — 
falter  not  in  your  enterprise!  With  the 
grace  of  God, — I will  be  with  you  still! 
Fix  your  heart  there /” 

Her  trembling  finger  was  raised  to  hear 
ren  as  she  spoke*  and  in  the  splendor  of 
her  pious  enthusiasm,  she  seemed  rather 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  youih,  than  a 
daughter  of  earth. 

Gilbert  remained  as  one  entranced— he 
did  not  even  hear  the  sharp  scream  that 
burst  from  Linda,  aa  Bertha  with  her  hair 


streaming  wildly  over  her  face  and  neck 
darted  towards  them  through  the  corridor, 
followed  by  a dozen  men  at  arms. 

“ Fly ! fly  ! my  lady  !”  cried  the  terri- 
fied nief,  setting  the  example. 

But  Margaret  remained  firm. 

“Rise!”  she  said  to  Gilbert,  who  still 
knelt  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Alive  to  her 
voice,  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Back!”  cried  the  Lady  Margaret  to 
the  leader  of  the  party,  who  was  now 
within  a few  feet  of  her. 

“ Pardon  me,  my  lady  !”  said  the  man, 
bowing  deeply,  “Your  sire  has  command- 
ed us  to  arrest  the  harp  bearer!” 

The  maiden  reflected  an  instant,  and 
then  said,  “ Offer  him  no  violence — take 
him  before  my  father — I will  accompany 
you.” 

Gilbert  had  drawn  his  sword,  but  at  a 
sign  from  the  Lady  Margaret,  replaced  it 
in  his  belt,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
seized  by  two  of  the  men  of  Stramen. 
Margaret  led  the  way  along  the  corridor, 
followed  by  Bertha,  whose  voice  could  be 
beard  at  limes  mingling  with  the  clank 
of  the  heavy  feet  that  waked  a hundred 
echoes  along  the  vaulted  passage.  Had 
Gilbert  looked  behind  him  as  he  left  the 
ravine,  he  would  have  seen  a female  figure 
there— (hat  figure  had  dogged  him  ever 
since.  Bertha  was  again  his  evil  spirit: 
with  a peculiar  cunning,  she  had  followed 
him  unobserved  to  the  interview  with  the 
Lady  Margaret*  and  then  communicated 
her  suspicions  by  gestures  and  broken 
sentences  to  the  baron.  Scarce  knowing 
whether  to  credit  the  confused  story  of 
the  unfortunate  woman.  Sir  Sandrat  had 
ordered  Gilbert’s  arrest,  rather  to  get  rid 
of  Bertha’s  importunity  than  as  a prudent 
or  necessary  measure.  When  the  youth 
entered  the  room  with  Margaret,  Bertha 
and  his  armed  escort,. the  baron  said  with- 
out any  irritation, 

“ Is  this  a Bohemian,  my  daughter?— 
Has  he  been  telling  your  fortune?” 

But  the  Lady  Margaret  was  silent 

“ Unmuffie  that  churl,”  pursued  tht 
knight,  manifesting  some  impatience,  “let 
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us  see  what  lurks  beneath  that  sordid 
cowl.” 

“ Hold !”  cried  the  youth,  arresting  the 
lifted  arm  of  his  guard  and  uncovering  his 
head  with  his  own  hand.  “ There  is  no 
motive  for  concealment  now,  sir,”  he  con- 
tinued, meeting  without  flinching  the  kin- 
dling eye  of  the  baron,  “ 1 am  Gilbert  de 
Hers!” 

At  this  bold  declaration.  Sir  Sandrat 
started  up  almost  livid  with  anger,  whilst 
the  corded  veins  swelled  in  his  menacing 
brow; — father  Ornehr  clasped  his  hands 
despondingly  at  first,  and  then  raising  them 
as  if  in  prayer,  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
baron  ; — the  Lady  Margaret  bent  her  head 
in  deep  affliction,  and  Humbert  involun- 
tarily struck  his  harp.  The  single  note 
sounded  like  a knell : a death-like  silence 
ensued.  Already  four  stalwart  soldiers 
had  secured  Gilbert’s  arms,  and  with  de- 
termined looks  they  waited  but  a signal 
from  their  chief;  still  the  infuriated  knight 
scowled  at  Gilbert,  and  still  the  latter  firm- 
ly bore  the  storm. 

“To  prison  with  him!”  at  length  ex- 
claimed the  baron.  “ Instant  death  were 
too  good  for  the  designing  villain  who 
has  stolen  like  a snake  into  our  midst. 
Away  with  the  deceiver,  who  would  stoop 
to  seek  by  a most  unmanly  stratagem  the 
revenge  he  dared  not  openly  attempt.” 

“ The  bravest  of  your  name,”  retorted 
Gilbert,  “ has  not  yet  dared  to  set  foot 
within  my  father’s  halls!” 

“Because  we  murder  not  by  stealth!” 
shouted  Sir  Sandrat,  stung  by  the  sarcasm. 

“ I meant  no  murder  in  coming  here!” 

“Aha!  you  find  it  easy  to  disguise 
your  designs  as  well  as  your  person !” 

“I  came  to  renounce  the  foe  at  your 
daughter’s  feet,  and  tell  her  that  1 loved 
her.  I have  gained  ray  object — do  your 
worst!” 

Whilst  the  youth  was  speaking,  the 
maddened  baron  snatched  a heavy  mace 
from  a man  wha  stood  by.  Already  the 
ponderous  mass  quivered  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  when  his  daughter  with  a piercing 
shriek  threw  herself  upon  his  arm.  After 


a vain  effort  to  free  himself,  the  ready 
knight  seized  the  weapon  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  wonderful  adroitness  and 
strength  prepared  for  the  blow.  But  the 
baron’s  arm  was  again  arrested.  Between 
the  chieftain  and  the  motionless  object  of 
his  wrath,  stood  father  Omehr.  The  mace 
must  crush  that  majestic  forehead,  that 
benevolent  eye,  must  steep  those  venera- 
ble hairs  in  blood,  before  it  can  reach  the 
unfortunate  Gilbert.  Calm,  but  stern,  the 
missionary  stood,  superior  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  noble. 

“ Forbear!  In  the  name  of  God  I com- 
mand you — forbear!”  Such  was  his  ex- 
clamation, as  with  one  arm  outstretched, 
he  opposed  his  hand  to  the  mace. 

“Tempt  me  not!”  cried  the  baron, 
growing  pale,  and  stamping  in  his  rage. 

” Tempt  not  your  God!”  returned  the 
fearless  priest. 

“ Stand  aside ! Beware ! You  shelter  a 
miscreant!” 

“ Beware  yourself  of  the  fiend  at  your 
heart!”  replied  the  old  man,  maintaining 
his  perilous  position. 

“Think  not  to  thwart  me  always,” 
resumed  Sir  Sandrat.  “ I have  too  long 
permitted  your  interference.  Again  and 
again  have  you  thrust  yourself  between 
me  and  the  objects  of  my  wrath!  You 
have  ever  sided  with  my  inferiors — pro- 
tected my  serfs,  and  insulted  their  master.” 

“ I have  sided  with  mercy  and  with 
your  better  nature.  You  are  a demon 
now — and  seek,  what  if  obtained,  would 
make  you  even  loathe  yourself,  and  would 
in  the  pure  eye  of  God 

A shrill  blast  of  a bugle  sounded  at  the 
castle  gate. 

“ The  duke!  the  duke!”  exclaimed  the 
Lady  Margaret,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  father’s  neck. 

The  mace  was  still  uplifted,  the  priest 
was  still  before  it,  Gilbert  was  still  pinion- 
ed by  the  men  of  Stramen,  and  all  was 
silent  as  the  tomb,  when  Rodolph  and 
Henry  entered  the  room. 

“ Did  you  listen  to  that  minion,  Mar- 
garet?” said  the  baron  to  his  daughter, 
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without  seeming  to  notice  the  presence  of 
the  duke. 

“ It  is  because  she  gave  me  no  hope,” 
interposed  Gilbert,  “ that  I am  indifferent 
to  your  anger.” 

Rodolph  perceiving  the  difficulty  at  a 
glance,  put  his  arm  in  his  angry  baron’s 
and  led  him  aside,  whilst  Henry  advanced 
to  his  8 is  ter.  After  a long  and  vehement 
discussion,  the  king  of  Arles  left  the  knight 
standing  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast 
and  his  back  to  the  group,  and  released 
Gilbert  from  the  close  grasp  of  his  captors. 

“ Come  with  me,”  he  said  in  a whisper. 

“ Where?”  inquired  Gilbert 

“ To  the  other  side  of  the  drawbridge.” 

“ But — I cannot  leave  Humbert,”  said 
the  youth,  pointing  to  the  brightening 
minnesinger. 

“ He  shall  go  with  you — they  care  not 
for  him.” 

At  a beck  from  the  duke,  Humbert  was 
at  his  side.  “ Follow  ine,”  said  Rodolph. 

But  Gilbert  lingered  a moment  to  press 
father  Omehr’s  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then 
the  three  passed  silently  out  of  the  apart- 
ment They  soon  gained  the  terrace, 
where  to  his  surprise,  Gilbert  found  his 
own  horses  that  had  been  tied  in  the  ra- 
vine. Bertha  had  brought  them  there. 
The  two  adventurers  were  conducted  by 
the  duke  beyond  the  castle  bounds.  The 
clouds  had  passed  away,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  shone  brightly  out. 

“ Away  now!”  cried  the  hero  of  Ho- 
henbuig. 

Bidding  the  noble  duke  an  affectionate 
farewell,  Gilbert  and  his  follower  sprang 
to  the  saddle  and  galloped  off.  But  the 
adventures  of  the  night  were  not  yet  over. 
Hardly  had  they  passed  the  ravine,  before 
Humbert's  quick  ear  delected  the  tramp 
of  a horse  behind  them. 

“Faster!”  said  Gilbert,  putting  spurs 
to  the  somewhat  jaded  animal  he  rode. 

Faster  they  went,  but  the  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  Again  Gilbert  urged 
on  his  horse,  and  again  the  galled  creature 
bounded  forward,  but  the  pursuing  sound 
came  faster  than  they.  Humbert  looked 


behind,  and  by  the  bright  moonlight  saw 
a solitary  horseman  advancing  at  a furious 
pace. 

“ It  is  but  one  man,”  said  he. 

“So  much  the  worse!”  replied  the 
youth,  without  checking  his  speed. 

“He  must  overtake  us!”  continued 
Humbert,  “ he  gains  at  every  leap!” 

It  was  true.  The  horseman  was  almost 
on  them. 

“ Fly  not  so  fast,  gentlemen !”  he  cried 
as  he  came  up. 

“ I knew  it  was  he,”  muttered  Gilbert, 
halting. 

“You  have  given  me  some  trouble  to 
overtake  you!”  said  Henry  of  Stramen 
with  a bitter  sneer  as  he  wheeled  his  swift 
horse,  which  had  darted  ahead  and  con- 
fronted them. 

“ Had  I been  well  mounted,”  answered 
Gilbert,  “ you  would  have  had  your  trou- 
ble in  vain !” 

“ I conjectured  as  much,  from  your  de- 
termined flight,”  returned  Henry. 

Gilbert  was  stung  to  the  quick,  but  he 
constrained  himself  to  reply, 

“With  your  permission,  sir,  we  will 
ride  on.” 

“ My  permission  can  only  be  obtained 
in  one  way,  and  that  way  should  already 
have  been  embraced  by  a Suabian  noble.” 

Saying  this,  the  young  knight  leaped 
to  the  ground  and  drew  his  sword. 

“You  will  dismount,  1 trust!”  he  con- 
tinued, as  Gilbert  sat  steadily  in  his  saddle. 

“No!  Let  me  pass,  I entreat  you!” 
said  Gilbert,  putting  his  horse  in  motion. 
But  Henry  of  Stramen,  with  a sudden 
spring,  caught  the  reins  and  forced  the 
animal  well  nigh  back  upon  his  haunches. 

“ I knew  it!”  cried  Henry  with  a bitter 
laugh.  “ You  took  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  insult  my  sister,  but  I returned 
too  soon  for  your  chivalry.  Dismount!— 
The  Truce  of  God  covers  not  to-day ! Dis- 
mount!— Add  not  cowardice  to  deceit!” 

This  was  more  than  Gilbert  could  bear. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  stood  beside  the 
challenger.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  throw  off  his  coarse  cloak  and 
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draw  bis  sword.  Haring  chosen  his  po- 
sition, he  awaited  the  assault  of  his  adver- 
sary. Humbert  looked  on  in  breathless  in- 
terest, whilst  the  two  young  nobles  fought 
in  the  moonlight  For  some  minutes  Gil- 
bert maintained  his  ground,  despite  the 
furious  efforts  of  bis  assailant.  There 
was  a strong  contrast  between  the  despe- 
rate energy  of  Henry  and  the  calm  courage 
of  Gilbert  But  at  length  the  latter  began 
to  recede  rapidly  down  a gentle  slope. 
His  antagonist  recklessly  pursued.  The 
motive  of  Gilbert’s  retreat  soon  became 
evident.  Henry’s  foot  slipped  on  the  long 
grass,  slimy  from  the  recent  rain,  and  he 


fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground.  Be- 
fore he  could  rise,  Gilbert  had  driven  a 
short  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  own  horse 
and  mounted  the  far  fleeter  steed  of  his 
opponent. 

“ Return ! Coward ! and  see  if  chance 
will  save  you  again!”  shouted  Henry  as 
he  gained  his  feet. 

“ Your  sister  has  saved  you  once,  and 
she  shall  save  you  again !”  answered  Gil- 
bert; and  without  regarding  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  knight  of  Stramen,  he  called 
to  Humbert,  and  resuming  the  road  to 
Hers,  was  soon  out  of  hearing  of  Henry’s 
threats. 


For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Translated  from  Manzoni’i  Defence  of  Catholic  Morality,  against  the  chargee  made  by  Siamondi,  in  hie 

“Italian  Republics.” 


DOUBT,  says  Sismondi, 
“ there  doe3  exist  a close 
connection  between  reli- 
gion and  morality:  and 
every  good  man  must  con- 
fess that  the  noblest  hom- 
age a creature  can  render 
to  his  Creator,  is  to  raise  himself  towards 
him  by  virtue.  But  still  moral  philosophy 
is  a science  absolutely  distinct  from  the- 
ology. It  has  its  basis  in  reason  and  con- 
science : it  bears  its  own  evidence  within 
itself,  and,  after  developing  the  mind  by 
the  investigation  of  principles,  it  satisfies 
the  heart  with  the  disclosure  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful,  right  and  suitable.  The 
church  took  to  herself  the  government  of 
morality,  as  belonging  entirely  to  her 
empire.” — History  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
ch.  cxxvii. 

When  Christ  said  to  the  apostles,  “ Go, 
teach  all  nations, ....  teaching  them  to 
observe  ail  things  whatsoever  I have  com- 
manded you,” — he  expressly  enjoined  on 
the  church  to  take  upon  herself  the  regu- 
lation and  the  guardianship  of  morality. 


Undoubtedly,  men  have  some  ideas, 
apart  from  religion,  concerning  right  and 
wrong:  and  these  constitute  the  science 
of  moral  philosophy.  But  is  this  science, 
with  these  ideas  alone,  complete?  Does 
it  form  that  code  of  morals  which  men  are 
bound  to  adopt?  Is  it  a requisite  condi- 
tion for  moral  science,  that  it  should  be 
distinct  from  theology,  or  is  it  a defect? 
This  is  the  question,  and  to  ask  it  is  to 
answer  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is  this  very 
science,  with  its  imperfections  and  varia- 
tions, with  its  many  errors,  and  its  total 
want  of  an  immovable  foundation,  that 
Christ  undertook  to  reform,  when  he  pre- 
scribed to  men  what  ought  to  be  their  ac- 
tions and  whattheir  motives;  when  hegave 
rules  for  our  words,  our  desires,  and  our 
sentiments ; when  he  reduced  all  love  and 
all  hatred,  to  principles  which  he  laid  down 
to  us  as  eternal,  infallible,  exclusive  and 
universal.  He  then  joined  together  moral 
philosophy  and  theology  : was  it  the  part 
of  the  church  to  put  them  asunder? 

Of  what  does  moral  philosophy  treat? 
Of  our  duties  towards  God  and  man ; of 
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what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong;  and  of 
happiness: — in  a word,  it  undertakes  to 
direct  our  will  in  the  choice  of  actions. 
Now, has  moral  theology  adifferent  scope? 
— or  can  it  have  7 If  then  they  both  pur- 
sue the  same  truth,  both  discuss  the  same 
principles,  and  apply  them  to  the  same 
actions,  how  can  they  be  two  different 
sciences?  Is  it  not  certain  that  where 
they  disagree,  one  must  be  false? — and 
that  where  they  agree,  they  form  one  and 
the  same  science?  It  is  evident,  that  in 
questions  of  morals,  we  cannot  simply 
leave  the  Gospel  out  of  view.  We  must 
either  lay  it  for  the  foundation — or  else 
reject  it  as  positively  wrong.  We  cannot 
take  a step  without  finding  it  in  the  way. 
We  may  pretend  not  to  see  it : we  may 
seem  togetround  it  withoutstrikingagainst 
it, — but  this  will  be  in  words,  not  in  fact. 

I know  that  this  distinction  between 
moral  philosophy  and  moral  theology  is 
received  by  very  many  : that  by  its  help 
they  get  rid  of  various  difficulties  and  re- 
concile not  a few  differences:  but  this  is 
not  even  an  objection.  I know,  too,  that 
some  distinguished  men  have  adopted  it; 
and  have  even  laid  it  as  the  foundation 
for  a part  of  their  systems.  I will  give 
an  example  from  an  author  and  a work 
of  no  ordinary  merit:  “Since  in  this 
work,  I am  not  a theologian,  but  a politi- 
cal writer,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  con- 
tain things,  not  entirely  true,  except  in  a 
human  point  of  view;  as  they  have  not 
been  considered  in  their  relations  to  sub- 
Jimer  truths.”*  This  passage  is  not  the 
less  absurd,  for  being  from  Montesquieu. 
For  surely  if  those  things  be  true  in  a hu- 
man point  of  view,  they  will  be  true  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  supposes  it  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  a contradiction  be- 
tween them  and  sublimer  truths:  now, 
this  contradiction  either  does  not  exist  in 
fact,  or  if  it  does  exist,  the  things  are  not 
entirely  true.  If  they  have  a relation  to 
sublimer  truths,  it  is  all  important  that  it 
should  be  examined,  because  this  very 
relation  must  be  the  touchstone  of  their 
9 Esprit  des  Loix,  lir.  xxiv,  chap.  1. 


truth.  The  illusion  which  gave  occasion 
to  this  phrase  and  to  many  others,  had 
been  remarked  and  clearly  exposed  half  a 
century  before,  by  a deep  and  nice  observer 
of  the  human  heart,  the  great  Nicole. 
Inquiring  into  the  value  of  the  expression 
that  is  in  such  common  use,  “humanly 
speaking” — he  says:  “It  would  seem,  lo 
hear  us  talking,  that  there  are  three  classes 
of  sentiments;  one  right,  one  wrong,  and 
the  third  human:  and  three  kinds  of  judg- 
raents;  one  true,  one  false,  and  the  third 
human.  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  Every 
judgment  is  either  true  or  false;  every 
sentiment  is  either  right  or  wrong;  and 
those  which  we  call  human  judgments 
and  human  sentiments,  necessarily  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes.’’* 
Nicole  has  reduced  the  question  to  its 
narrowest  terms,  and  then  shown  in  the 
ablest  manner  why  it  is  that  men  resort 
to  this  fallacy.  When  a man  says  that  a 
thing  is  true  humanly  speaking,  he  inti- 
mates that  he  only  proposes  it,  as  an  hy- 
pothesis : but  then  the  consequences  are 
drawn  from  it  as  if  it  were  true  absolutely. 
The  expression  therefore  really  amounts 
to  this:  “ I feel  that  this  principle  which 
1 support  is  contrary  to  religion.  I wish 
not  to  contradict  the  truths  of  religion  : 
and  I wish  also  to  hold  to  my  principle. 
Since  I cannot  bring  the  two  into  logical 
agreement,  1 will  make  use  of  a term 
which  leaves  untouched  the  abstract  ques- 
tion, while  in  practice  it  allows  me  lo 
solve  it  as  best  may  suit  my  wishes.”  If 
any  one  put  the  question,  may  we  safely 
adopt  as  a rule  of  conduct  a principle  that 
is  true,  humanly  speaking?  he  will  see 
immediately  that  the  expression  is  useless. 
Why  do  we  never  hear  that  a law  of  as- 
tronomy is  certain  according  to  the  Ptole- 
maic system;  that  a principle  is  sound 
according  lo  the  ancient  chemistry  ? Be- 
cause in  these  matters  no  one  is  interested 
in  holding  a false  hypothesis. 

Without  presuming  to  pass  judgment 
on  Montesquieu,  we  may  fairly  believe 

9 Danger  de>  entretieoa  des  hommes,  1 partie, 
chap.  v. 
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that  the  use  of  this  expression,  so  common 
among  writers  of  his  time,  did  not  arise 
from  an  error  of  judgment. 

At  that  time,  in  France,  the  Catholic 
religion  was  supported  by  the  power  of 
the  slate.  Now  according  to  a law  that 
will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where 
there  is  power  on  one  hand,  there  will 
spring  up  art  on  the  other  to  oppose  it  :* 
and  those  writers  who  wanted  to  beat 
down  religion  without  putting  themselves 
in  danger,  would  not  accuse  her  of  teach- 
ing what  was  false,  but  they  tried  to  es- 
tablish principles  that  could  not  agree 
with  hers,  and  which  they  maintained  to 
be  independent  of  her  authority.  Not  ven- 
turing to  lay  their  hands  boldly  on  the  edi- 
fice of  Christianity  to  tear  it  down,  they 
tried  to  raise  up  by  its  side  another  build- 
ing, which  they  thought  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  first  to  stand. 

But  this  moral  philosophy  “ has  its  ba- 
sis in  reason  and  conscience:  it  bears  its 
own  evidence  within  itself,  and  after  de- 
veloping the  mind  by  the  investigation  of 
principles,  it  satisfies  the  heart  with  the 
disclosure  of  what  is  truly  beautiful,  right 
and  suitable.” 

Has  it  a fixed  basis  ? Does  it  bear  with- 

* The  reader  will  understand  that  the  word 
law  is  employed  here  to  signify  not  what  men 
ought  to  do,  but  what  generally  speaking,  (unless 
they  be  supported  by  a principle  and  a power  su- 
perior to  nature,)  they  will  do  as  certainly  as  if 
they  were  obliged  to  it  by  a law.  A splendid 
exception  is  shown  in  the  early  Christians  who, 
in  their  relations  to  the  persecutors,  united  in  an 
admirable  degree  sincerity,  patient  endurance 
and  resistance. 

What  divine  wisdom  in  the  precept  of  fleeing 
from  persecution ! As  there  was  no  alternative 
but  death  or  apostacy , no  man  was  to  expose  him- 
self to  a trial  so  much  ,<bove  his  strength  ; but  he 
had  to  bear  with  it  when  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
According  to  worldly  prudence,  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  a plan  of  conduct  that  would  give  less 
hope  of  success,  than  one  which  shut  out  both  the 
advantages  of  power,  and  those  of  stratagem  ; all 
the  benefits  that  might  be  obtained  by  parleying, 
by  gaining  time,  by  deceiving  the  oppressor. 
Christianity  allowed  its  defenders,  when  in  the 
presence  of  their  enemy,  no  choice,  but  to  die 
without  do  ng  him  any  harm.  Surely  any  man 
of  worldly  wisdom  would  have  foretold  that  this 
doctrine  wo  jld  disappear,  and  that  very  soon, 
unless  its  advocates  should  grow  wise  from  expe- 
rience, and  change  their  mode  of  propagating  it. 
Most  admirable  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  doctrine 
has  been  established,  and  spread  over  the  earth, 
by  fidelity  to  these  precepts. 


in  it  evidence  that  convinces  all  men  and 
all  ages?  Does  it  lay  down  principles 
acknowledged  by  all  who  profess  it?  Is 
it  always  and  every  where  consistent  with 
itsell  concerning  what  is  beautiful,  and 
what  is  right,  and  what  is  suitable  ? If 
so,  you  may  well  call  it  distinct  from  the- 
ology ; it  has  no  need  of  her  help,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  it  is  theology  itself. 

But  if  it  varies  according  to  places  and 
times,  it  is  not  one;  and  therefore  caunot 
be  confronted  with  moral  theology,  which 
is  me.  And  we  may  ask  which  system  of 
moral  philosophy  is  to  be  considered,  for 
unquestionably  there  are  many  different 
ones. 

In  moral  science  there  are  two  chief 
things:  the  fundamental  principle,  and 
the  rules  of  condi^t  which  form  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  The  history 
of  moral  opinions  display  in  each  of  these 
a most  monstrous  variety. 

As  to  the  rules  of  conduct,  this  variety 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  call  to 
mind  the  absurd  sysiems  of  practical  mo- 
rality that  have  been  followed  by  entire 
nations.  Locke  has  given  examples  in 
abundance,  in  his  argument  to  show  that 
there  are  no  rules  of  morality  innate  in 
man,  stamped  by  nature  upon  his  soul.* 

* Essay  on  the  Understanding , book  i,  ch.  t. 
Since  Locke  wrote,  others  have  wished  from 
these  and  similar  facts,  to  draw  a much  broader 
conclusion;  that  there  does  not  exist  in  man  the 
sentiments  of  morality.  Helvetins  cited  many 
facts  to  prove  that  in  all  ages,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  uprightness  could  not  be  any 
ihing  else  than  the  habit  of  doing  what  is  useful 
to  the  country.— Disc,  ii,  ch.  xui.  One  or  two 
writers,  rising  up  with  reason  and  with  dignity 
to  declare  against  this  sophism,  which  confounds 
the  idea  of  right  with  the  application  of  the  idea, 
would  seem  on  the  other  hand  almost  to  discoun- 
tenance the  very  search  for  these  facts.  Philo - 
sophu  of  Kant  by  C.  ViUtrs,  and  more  expressly 
Madame  de  Stuel  on  Germany , or/  part,  ch.  2. 

“ VV  hat  sort  ol  a system  is  it  that  gives  to  a man 
so  virtuous  as  Locke  a taste  for  accumulating  these 
facts  ?”  But  she  showed  herself  that  she  did  not 
think  this  an  objection,  and  in  fact  she  adds  imme- 
diately : “ Whether  thrsc  facis  be  melancholy  or 
not,  you  may  say,  the  question  that  interests  us, 
is  whether  they  be  true.’*  Certainly;  the  only 
thing  to  be  sought  in  facts,  is  their  truth  : and  one 
who  is  afraid  to  examine  them,  shows  pretty 
clearly  that  he  is  not  sure  of  his  principles.  But, 
continue*  the  distinguished  authoress,  “ th  y may 
be  true,  but  what  do  they  show  ?*•  They  show 
that  there  is  no  innate  principle  of  practical  mo- 
rality: a truth  of  no  small  importance,  and  ono 
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He  has  hunted  up  the  most  of  them  among 
people  of  rude  manners,  and  nearest  to 
the  savage  state;  but  he  might  easily  have 
found  a sufficient  number  among  nations 
better  known  in  history,  and  holding  a 
high  reputation  for  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment. Did  the  pagans  possess  within 
their  own  breasts  a true  standard  of  right 
and  wrong?  Those  Romans,  for  example, 
who  would  shudder  with  horror  at  hearing 
that  one  of  their  citizens  had  been  scourged 
with  rods;  and  look  on  it  as  an  act  of  com- 
mon justice,  that  a slave,  who  fled  from 
the  bad  treatment  of  an  inhuman  master, 
should  be  thrown  alive  to  wild  beasts? 
Without  giving  other  examples,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  ancient  historians  and 
moralists  abound  in  them.  What  is  this 
moral  conviction  then,  if  it  is  not  inborn 
with  all  men  ? It  is  too  true,  that  there 
may  be  a moral  conviction  strong  enough 
to  make  a man  commit  an  abominable  act, 
under  the  persuasion  that  he  is  doing 
right;  and  lasting  enough  to  prevent  his 

which  before  Locke  wrote,  was  not  so  very  com- 
monly acknowledged.  By  setting  it  forth,  and 
proving  it,  he  has  destroyed  an  error  and  done  a 
great  service,  for  no  error  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
rality can  be  harmless. 

This  truth  formed  Locke’s  thesis  : yet  we  must 
confess  that  his  reasoning  seems  to  give  grounds 
for  the  conclusion  mentioned  above.  He  has  not 
drawn  it  expressly,  but  neither  has  he  guarded 
against  it.  He  has  proved  that  men  differ  most 
wonderfully  in  their  application  of  the  idea  of 
right;  but  he  has  not  observed  that  they  agree 
in  having  a general  sentiment  that  there  are 
things  right  and  things  * rong  : that  there  are  acts 
that  are  good  and  others  that  are  bad.  Those 
who  since  his  time  have  established  this  tnith, 
have  not,  I would  say,  refuted  a great  error  in  his 
system,  but  certainly  filled  up  a very  important 
vacancy  in  it. 

But  putting  together  the  truth  that  Locke  dis- 
covered, and  this  last  one  laid  down,  we  draw 
from  them  a third  conclusion;  that  is,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  divine  law  to  give  us  a holy  and  infal- 
lible rule  of  morals.  The  universal  idea  of  mo- 
rality proves  the  capability  of  man  to  receive  a 
universal  rule  for  its  application  : the  finger  that 
wrote  the  law,  had  already  formed  the  heart  of 
man  with  a disposition  to  understand  it  and  to 
recognise  it.  And  the  monstrous  errors  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  application  by  them- 
selves, prove  that  this  law  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  one;  that  without  this,  all  is  con- 
fusion and  blindness ; that  the  errors  they  commit 
in  tryiug  to  set  up  others  in  its  place,  are  so  great 
that  even  other  men,  as  blind  as  they,  point  them 
out  and  condemn  them,  when  the  particular 
causes  have  passed  away  that  made  them  take 
for  truth  one  error  rather  than  another. 


beiog  troubled  by  remorse : and  this  may 
extend  to  whole  nations — but  it  is  a false 
conviction.  And  to  show  clearly  that  it 
is  faise,  we  do  not  need  the  testimony  ol 
religion,  only  let  some  circumstances  cease 
to  exist,  some  interest  change,  or  some 
custom  be  abolished — and  the  conviction 
disappears. 

With  regard  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  mural  science,  the  differences  are 
not  to  be  hunted  after  among  the  Mingre- 
lians,  the  Peruvians,  and  the  Topinam- 
bians.  The  question  now  lies  between  a 
few  studious  men,  who  give  their  attention 
professedly  to  the  subject,  and  who  under- 
take to  abstract  from  all  considerations  of 
interest,  of  authority  and  of  custom,  in 
order  to  come  at  the  pure  truth.  These 
men  do  agree  that  there  exists  a funda- 
mental principle  of  morality,  a standard 
of  right,  applicable  to  all  the  relations  of 
men  ; but  when  they  come  to  point  it  oul, 
one  sees  it  in  self-interest,  another  in  the 
idea  of  duty,  a third  in  conscience.  And 
observe  that  these  disputes  are  not  of  that 
kind  that  prepare  the  way  for  agreement, 
by  bringing  all  parties  to  make  some  steps 
towards  a common  centre.  There  are  dis- 
cussions that  have  an  outward  tendency  : 
at  each  point  in  their  progress  the  dispu- 
tants discover  some  common  ground, 
which  thenceforward  becomes  a part  of 
the  science : they  come  to  agreement  on 
some  thing,  that  is  never  afterwards  called 
into  question.  But  in  moral  philosophy, 
instead  of  any  such  progress,  the  various 
systems  fall  and  rise  again,  always  pre- 
serving their  characteristic  differences. 
The  disputes  go  on;  each  advocate  re- 
peating over  again  his  own  arguments  as 
decisive,  in  spite  of  its  having  been  shown 
that  they  do  not  solve  the  difficulties  of 
his  opponents.  This  is  in  general  the 
clearest  indication  of  a question  that  can- 
not be  settled.* 

* We  may  observe  in  passing  that 

among  philosophers  there  is  much  leas  dispute 
about  the  rules  of  conduct  than  about  the  general 
principle  of  morality.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, there  is  a pretty  general  agreement:  indeed 
each  one  tries  to  fasten  on,  as  well  as  he  can,  to 
his  own  principle,  those  practical  rules  that  v 
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It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  moral 
philosophy  as  a science  is  not  one,  that  it 
has  not  a fixed  basis,  nor  points  of  com- 
mon consent.  If  it  were  to  obtain  a pre- 
ference over  moral  theology,  there  would 

most  commonly  received.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  arises  from  some  circumstances  which  make 
it  easier  for  men  to  agree  in  their  judgment  of 
actions.  These  are  education,  and  the  weighty 
authority  of  the  consent  of  men  around,  (public 
opinion,)  which  result  from  common  circumstances 
and  common  interests:  so  that  in  this,  philoso- 
phers are  rather  the  guided  than  the  guides. 


still  be  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a system 
from  among  the  hundred  different  and 
contradictory  ones  into  which  it  is  divided; 
or  which,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are 
ever  waging  war  upon  each  other. 

Then  the  influence  of  Christianity  strengthens 
and  extends'  this  element  of  judgment.  For  by 
condemning  some  actions,  which  a corruption  of 
the  moral  sense  had  caused  some  people  to  admire 
as  virtuous,  and  by  commanding  others,  she  has 
created  on  many  points  a judgment  that  is  firm 
and  independent  of  arbitrary  principles. 


For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 

LOVEST  THOU  ME? 

BT  CHABLES  I.  CAMMO*. 

As  erst  unto  Peter,  this  question  to  thee 
Has  oft  put  the  Saviour — “ Lovest  thou  me  ?” 

And  thou,  like  the  servant  his  Lord  who  denied, 

“ Thou  knowest  that  I love  thee,”  as  oft  hast  replied. 

Thou  knowett  that  1 love  thee!  Weigh  well  this  reply. 

To  God— who  is  truth — wouldst  thou  utter  a lie? 

If  thou  in  the  outcast  refusest  to  see 
A brother,  O say  not  “Thou  knowest  I love  thee!” 

To  raise  the  down-trodden,  to  succour  the  poor, 

The  mourning  to  comfort,  the  sin-sick  to  cure, 

The  merciful  Jesus  came  down  from  above, 

And  Him  if  thou  lovest,  these  too  thou  wilt  love. 

Then  turn  thine  eyes  inward,  and  jealously  soan 
If  aught  there  is  hidden  from  man  against  man; 

And  if  hate  in  thy  heart  of  thy  brother  there  be, 

Thou  mockest  in  saying,  “Thou  know’st  I love  thee!” 
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A MEMORIAL  OF  PENAL  TIMES  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Rev.  and  dear  sir , — I recently  happened  upon 
a document,  of  interest  on  more  than  one  ac- 
count. I take  advantage  of  your  indulgence 
to  aggregate  it  to  the  interesting  collection  of 
fact9,  connected  with  the  early  history  of  New 
York  as  it  regards  the  Catholic  church,  which 
ha9  appeared  through  your  columns  from  time 
to  time. 

There  were  times  in  the  province,  now  state 
of  New  York  as  is  well  known,  when  the  re- 
sident Catholic  was  proscribed,  and  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  faith,  w hich  prevailed  in  the  parent 
land.  Fortunately,  there  were  then  within  the 
province  but  few  of  our  faith.  The  penal 
times  of  New  York  are  brought  forcibly  to 
mind  by  the  above  document. 

It  was  found  among  the  documents  and  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  a gentleman,  now  deceas- 
ed, who  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  also  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  It  is  a parch- 
ment roll,  upon  which  are  registered  the  oaths, 
with  the  signatures  of  officials  of  the  highest 
grades,  taken  upon  induction  into  office  under 
the  provincial  government.  It  doubtless  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  gentleman,  among 
whose  papers  it  was  found,  by  virtue  of  his 
official  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  There  was  with  it  a large  num- 
ber of  parchments  of  a similar  character.  I 
select  the  one  in  question  as  the  most  interest- 
ing. W by  they  are  not  rather  among  our  state 
archives,  cannot  be  explained.  I believe  it  is 
the  iutention  of  the  relative  of  the  deceased 
in  whose  hands  the  parchments  now  are,  to 
deposit  them  with  some  permanent  public 
body,  perhaps  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, where  they  may  be  consulted  by  the 
curious  in  such  matters. 

This  parchment  roll  is  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  second  ; the  precise  year  doeB  not  appear. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  or  sheets,  attached  to  each 
other  and  separately  signed.  Your  readers 
will  peruse  with  interest  this  relic  of  a bitter 
past.  The  following  is  a correct  transcript  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  roll  consecutively: 


“ I — A.  B. — do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in 
the  presence  cf  God  profess  testify  and  declare 
that  I do  believe  that  in  tde  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  wine 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after 
the  Consecration  thereof  by  any  person  what- 
soever And  that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other  Saint  and  the 
Sacrifices  of  the  Mass  as  they  are  now  used 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  Superstitious  and 
Idolatrous  And  I do  solemnly  in  the  presence 
of  God  profess  testify  and  declare  That  I do 
make  this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof 
in  the  plain  and  Ordinary  sense  of  the  words 
read  to  me  as  they  are  commonly  understood 
by  English  protestants  without  any  Evasion 
Equivocation  or  mental  reservation  whatso- 
ever And  without  any  dispensation  already 
granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  pope  or  any 
other  Authority  or  person  whatsoever  or  with- 
out thinking  that  I am  or  may  be  acquitted 
before  God  or  man  or  Absolved  of  this  declara- 
tion or  any  part  thereof  Although  the  pope  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  or  power  whatso- 
ever should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the 
beginning. 

(Signed.) 

Cadwallader  Golden 
John  Crugkr 
D.  Isaac  Browne 
Samuel  Jones 
Jas.  Kip,  Junr. 

Geo.  Muirson 
Jno.  Chambers 
Dan.  Horsmanden 
W.w.  Smith 
John  Cruger 
Rt.  R Livingston 
Lewis  Morris 
S.  Johnson 
Oliver  De  Lancet 
Geo.  Clinton” 


“I — A . B. — do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
that  I w ill  be  faithful  and  bear  true  Allegiance 
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to  Hi9  Majesty  King  George  the  Second 

So  help  me  God. 

1 — A.  B. — do  swear  that  I do  from  my  heart 
abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  her- 
etical that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that 
princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
pope  or  any  Authority  of  the  See  of  Rome 
may  be  deposed  or  murthered  by  their  Subjects 
or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I do  declare 
that  no  foreign  prince  person  prelate  State  or 
potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Jurisdic- 
tion power  Superiority  pre-eminence  or  au- 
thority ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  within  this 
Realm So  help  me  God 

I — A.  B, — do  truly  and  sincerely  acknow- 
ledge profess  testify  and  declare  in  my  Con- 
science before  God  and  the  world  that  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  Second  is 
lawful  and  rightful  King  of  this  realm  and  all 
other  his  Majesty’9  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing And  I do  solemnly  and  sincerely  de- 
clare that  I dq  believe  in  my  conscience  that  the 
person  pretended  to  be  prince  of  Wales  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  late  King  James  and  since 
his  decease  pretending  to  be  and  taking  upon 
himself  the  Style  and  title  of  King  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  James  the  Third  or  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth  or 
the  Style  and  Title  of  King  of  Great  Britain 
hath  not  any  right  or  Title  whatsoever  to  the 
crown  of  this  Realm  or  any  other  the  Domin- 
ions thereto  belonging  And  I do  renounce 
refuse  and  abjure  any  Allegiance  or  Obedience 
to  him  And  I do  swear  that  I will  bear  Faith 
and  true  Allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Second  and  him  will  defend  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  against  all  Traiterous 
Conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever  which 
shall  be  made  against  his  person  or  crown  or 
dignity  And  I will  do  my  utmost  Endeavors 
to  disclose  and  make  known  to  hi3  Majesty 
and  his  Successors  all  Treasons  and  Traiterous 
Conspiracies  which  I shall  know  to  be  against 
him  or  any  of  them  And  1 do  faithfully  pro- 
mise to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  support 
maintain  and  defend  the  succession  of  the 
crown  against  him  the  said  James  and  all 
other  persons  whatsoever  which  succession 
by  an  \ct  intituled  [An  Act  for  the  further 
limitation  of  the  crown  and  better  security  of 
the  Eights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject]  is 


and  stands  limited  to  the  princess  Sophia  Elec- 
toress  and  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Hanover  and 
the  Heirs  of  her  body  being  protestants.  And 
all  these  things  I do  plainly  and  sincerely  ac- 
knowledge and  swear  according  to  these  ex- 
press words  by  me  spoken  and  according  to 
the  plain  and  common  sence  and  understand- 
ing of  the  same  words  without  any  Equivoca- 
tion Mental  Evasion  or  Secret  Reservation 
whatsoever  And  I do  make  this  Recognition 
Acknowledgment  Abjuration  Renunciation 
and  promise  heartily  willingly  and  truly  upon 

the  true  faith  of  a Christian  So  help 

me  God. 

(Signed) 

Cadwallader  Colden 
John  Cruger 
D.  Isaac  Browne 
Samuel  Jones 
Jas.  Kip,  Junr. 

Geo.  Muirson 
Jko.  Chambers 
Dan.  Horsmanden 
Wm.  Smith 
John  Cruger 
Rt.  R Livingston 
Lewis  Morris 
S.  Johnson 
Oliver  DeLancet 
Geor.  Clinton” 

All  the  signatures  are  of  men  who  were 
prominent  in  their  day,  and  filled  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  province.  Colden  was  gov- 
ernor; Morris,  chief  justice;  Samuel  Jones, 
speaker  of  the  assembly;  Chambers,  Hors- 
manden and  Jones  on  the  bench  ofthe  supreme 
court  as  puisne  judges ; Smith  and  others  were 
members  of  the  council,  &c.  Some  of  them, 
as  DeLancey,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
were  afterwards  attainted;  Clinton,  Livings- 
ton, and  others  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  state  government. 

The  preceding  abstract,  I hope,  may  prove 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  I 
shall  again,  with  your  kind  permission,  Rev. 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  have  the  pleasure  of  corre- 
sponding with  them  through  your  columns. 

I remain,  very  respectfully, 

• T ( D„- 

New  York,  May  10,  1847. 
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Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Episcopal 
Visitation. — The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at 
8t.  Inigo's  church,  St.  Mary’s  county,  on  Sun- 
day, May  9th,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
persons : at  St.  Nicholas’  church,  same  county, 
May  11th,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
persons : at  St.  John's  church,  same  county, 
May  18th,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  per- 
sons: at  Newtown,  May  16th,  to  sixty  per- 
sons : at  Lady's  chapel,  May  17th,  to  eighty- 
one  persons : at  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  May  19th, 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons:  at 
Sacred  Heart  church,  May  20th,  to  eighty  per- 
sons, making  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
all  confirmed  in  St.  Mary’s  county. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop administered  the  same  holy  sacrament 
at  Trinity  church,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  upon 
which  occasion  ninety-five  persons  were  con- 
firmed. On  the  6th  of  June  one  hundred  and 
thirty  were  confirmed  at  the  cathedral  church, 
Baltimore.  On  the  11th  of  June,  twelve  per- 
sons were  confirmed  at  the  academy  of  the 
Visitation,  Baltimore;  sixty  on  the  13th  of 
June,  at  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  twelve  on  the  14th,  at  the  academy  of 
the  Visitation,  Georgetown.  On  Sunday,  the 
20th  of  June,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  con- 
firmed fifty-six  persons  at  St.  John’s  church, 
Frederick  city,  Md. 

Ordination.— Patrick  Dalton  received  minor 
orders  and  the  9ubdeaconship  at  the  hands  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  in  the  cathedral, 
Baltimore,  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  deaconship  and  priesthood  on  the 
two  following  days  in  the  chapel  of  the  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. 

It  will  be  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that 
Calvert  Hall,  in  this  city,  is  henceforth  to  be 
used  exclusively  as  a novitiate  of  the  religious 
order  of  the  “Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.”  A novitiate  of  this  excellent  order 
is  now  permanently  established  in  Baltimore. 
In  the  “ Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,” 


the  cause  of  religion  in  the  United  States  hu 
received  a powerful  auxiliary. 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society, 
held  June  6th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  active  members : Sam'l  Butler,  Chas. 
Maloy,  John  R.  Condon,  Henry  McCaffrey, 
Joseph  Bowling,  James  J.  A.  Williams. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted,  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Maguire,  (late 
member  of  the  society,)  as  testamentary  of  tbe 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends  and  associates,  as  commemorative  of 
his  many  good  qualities,  and  as  expressive  of 
the  feelings  of  regret  which  they  experienced 
at  his  demise : 

Resolved , That  we  record  the  demise  of  our 
late  respected  fellow  member.  Dr.  Charles 
Maguire,  with  feelings  of  deep  and  painful 
regret.  His  exemplary  life  and  professional 
acts  of  charity  to  the  poor,  had  won  for  him 
the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved , That  his  death,  in  the  spring  time 
of  his  life  and  usefulness,  furnishes  us  another 
lesson  of  the  uncertainty  of  man’s  hopes  and 
designs,  and  admonishes  us  to  be  not  unmind- 
ful of  ourselves.  While  we  mourn  his  loss  to 
our  society,  we  yield  resignation  to  the  decree 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  who  willeth  all  things 
for  his  own  wise  purposes. 

Resolved , That  we  tender  our  sympathies  to 
his  bereaved  parent  and  sisters  for  the  loss  of 
a son  and  brother  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
all  young  men. 

Resolved , That  the  society  have  a mass  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers be  requested  to  attend,  and  that  a copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  relatives,  and 
published  in  the  Catholic  Magazine. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  Pres't. 

John  B.  Piet,  Sec’y. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Confirm- 
lions.— On  the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension, 
the  bishop  of  Philadelphia  confirmed  eighteen 
persons  in  St.  John  the  Baptist's  church,  Hay* 
cock  township,  Bucks  county,  and  on  the  fob 
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lowing  Sunday  he  confirmed  twenty  persons 
in  8t.  Bernard's  church,  Easton. — C.  Herald. 

Spiritual  Retreat.— During  the  week  ensu- 
ing Trinity  Sunday  a spiritual  retreat  was  giv- 
en to  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Reading,  conducted  chiefly  by  Father  Fey  of 
the  Society  of  Rederaptorists.  The  retreat 
was  very  numerously  attended  and  productive 
of  much  good.  Many  who  had  long  neglected 
their  religious  duties  came  forward  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  occasion. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  the  diocess  ad- 
ministered confirmation  in  this  church  on  Tri- 
nity Sunday,  and  preached  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  We  have  not  learned 
how  many  were  confirmed  on  the  occasion. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Confirmation. — 
'J’he  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  on  last 
Sunday,  9th  May.  There  were  many  adults 
confirmed,  and  some  of  them,  we  have  been 
told,  were  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith.  On 
the  16th  May,  in  St.  Columba’s  church,  he 
confirmed  two  hundred,  some  of  whom  were 
converts. — Freeman's  Journal. 

Ordination. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  New 
York  held  an  ordination  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph's  seminary  at  Fordham,  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  of  the  Ember-days  of  this  week. 
On  Wednesday  Messrs.  Eugene  Maguire, 
Thos.  Daly,  John  Curol  and  Dennis  Wheeler, 
seminarians,  received  the  minor  orders,  and 
together  with  Messrs.  Augustin  Regnier,  Chas. 
Scheausky,  and  Augustus  Kohler,  scholastics 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  order  of  subdea- 
conship.  On-F riday  the  same  gentlemen  were 
ordained  deacons;  and  on  Sunday,  May  30th, 
they  received  the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Mr. 
Michael  Nash,  scholastic,  S.  J.,  also  received 
the  minor  orders  on  Wednesday. — Ibid. 

Confirmation. — The  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion was  administered  last  Sunday,  May  23d, 
at  St.  Peter’s  church,  Barclay  street,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McCloskey,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  children, — the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  services  were  very  edifying. 
Bishop  McCloskey  preached  at  the  last  mass, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  children  were  address- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pise. — Ibid. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Bishop  Hughes  con- 
firmed two  hundred  persons,  at  the  cathedral, 
at  the  eight  o'clock  mass. — Ibid. 

We  learn  from  the  same  paper,  that  the  cor- 
Oer-stone  of  a new  church  was  recently  laid 
at  Williamsburg,  by  Bishop  Hughes,  assisted 
by  several  clergymen.  The  church  will  be 


under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter,  and  its  di- 
mensions 100  ft.  by  60,  with  a spire  150  ft.  high. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation. — The 
sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  Wednesday, 
June  2,  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons — 
sixty  of  whom  were  adults.  Among  the  latter 
are  a number  of  converts. — Boston  Pilot. 

DrocEss  or  Charleston. — Retreat , $ 

The  spiritual  retreat  for  the  clergy,  we  learn 
from  the  Miscellany,  closed  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  venerable  pastor  of  Savannah.  After 
the  retreat  the  clergy  discussed  several  matters 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  diocess, 
among  which  were  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  seminary,  and  the  U.  S. 
Catholic  Miscellany,  and  the  erection  of  the 
new  cathedral. 

The  community  of  Ursulines,  established 
for  so  many  years  at  Charleston,  have  removed 
to  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — Progress  of 
religion — Measures  have  been  taken,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Prop.  Catholiqne , to  build  a 
church  in  the  parish  of  Terre- Bonne,  and  to 
erect  a new  one  at  Thibodeauxville.  In  other 
districts  the  necessity  of  enlarging  or  multi- 
plying the  churches  is  sensibly  felt,  and  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  this  want  arises  mainly 
from  the  increase  of  piety  among  the  Catholic 
population,  and  the  return  of  large  numbers 
to  the  practice  of  their  religion.  Another  evi- . 
dence  of  its  progress  in  the  country  parishes, 
is  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  generally  no- 
tice with  respect,  the  ceremonies  and  celebra- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  churches.  This 
wa9  not  done  by  them  some  years  ago. 

Confirmation. — On  the  25th  of  April,  Bishop 
Blanc  confirmed  forty-nine  persons  in  the 
church  of  Grand  Coteau,  twenty-nine  of  whom 
were  pupils  of  the  college.  On  the  same  day 
he  confirmed  forty-four  persons  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Grand  Coteau,  all  of 
whom  except  four  were  young  ladips  of  the 
academy.  In  the  afternoon  sixty-four  were 
confirmed  in  the  church  of  Vermillonville. 

Ordination. — On  the  2d  of  May,  Bishop 
Blance  held  an  ordination  in  the  chapel  of  the 
diocesan  seminary,  parish  of  Assumption,  con- 
ferring the  deaconship  on  Mr.  Simon  Komin- 
ger,  subdeaconship  on  Mr.  Cornelius  Moyna- 
han.  and  the  minor  orders  on  Mr.  Isidore  Curry. 

Confirmation. — On  the  9th  of  May,  Bishop 
Blanc  confirmed  one  hundred  persons  in  St. 
Michael’s  church,  Parish  of  St.  James  ; on  the 
same,  in  the  church  of  Donaldsonville,  eighty- 
two:  on  the  least  of  the  Ascension,  in  St.  Au- 
gustin’s church,  New  Orleans,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four:  at  Carrollton,  on  the  16th 
May,  twenty-five:  30th  of  May,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, one  hundred  and  thirty-four. — Prop.  Cath. 

We  gather  from  the  same  source  that  the 
infirmary  foremigrants.  Esplanade  street,  New 
Orleans,  has  received  203  patients  since  it  was 
opened.  Of  this  number,  99  have  l*ft  it  per- 
fectly restored,  and  have  been  supplied  with 
work,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it.  Eleven 
died.  Another  institution  of  the  same  kind  is 
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about  to  be  established  in  the  city.  A Catho- 
lic society  for  the  instruction  of  poor  colored 
orphans  has  recently  been  organised  in  New 
Orleans,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  a benevo- 
lent individual  who  left  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — The  Pittsburg 
Catholic  informs  us  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  erecting  a hospital,  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — On  the  2dofMay, 
the  corner  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at 
Wheeling,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whelan. 
The  bishop  of  Cincinnati  preached  on  the 
occasion.  The  church  is  to  be  132  feet  long 
and  75  wide. 

DrocEss  or  Chicago. — Retreat , &c. — We 
learn  from  the  St.  Louis  News  Letter , that  on 
the  18th  of  April  a spiritual  retreat  for  the 
clergy  was  opened  at  Chicago  and  terminated 
on  the  25th.  It  was  conducted  by  Father  Di 
Maria,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Missouri, 
and  was  attended  by  thirty-four  priests.  At 
the  close  of  the  retreat  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Quarter  celebrated  a pontifical  high  mass. 

Synod. — On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
25th,  a diocesan  synod  was  opened  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  and  prayers,  the  first  synod 
ever  held  in  Illinois,  in  which  many  useful 
regulations  were  enacted. 

Confirmation. — On  Sunday,  18th  of  April, 
the  bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation to  upwards  of  sixty  children,  the 
most  of  whom  had  made  on  that  day  their  first 
communion.  At  Belleville,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  he  confirmed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  persons.  On  the  1st  of  June,  sixty-three 
were  confirmed  at  Kaskaskia. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Chabrut. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
this  diocess,  Dr.  Chabrat,  left  here  on  Saturday 
morning  for  Europe,  whither  he  goes  chiefly 
because  of  his  decline  of  health.  Before  de- 
parting, he  announced  to  the  Catholics  of  this 
city  Ins  intention  to  resign  into  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  pontilf  the  ollice  which  he  holds, 
and  to  the  duties  of  which  he  teels  himself 
unable  to  attend  in  consequence  of  his  infir- 
mities. Whether  or  not  his  resignation  will 
be  accepted  is  yet  unknown.  We  understand 
that  alter  a sojourn  at  Vichy,  in  France,  du- 
ring the  heats  of  summer,  it  is  the  bishop’s  in- 
tention to  visit  the  eternal  city  and  the  shrines 
of  the  apostles.  He  has  not  informed  us  when 
we  are  to  expect  his  return ; but  with  the  Cath- 
olics here,  amongst  whom  and  for  whom  he  has 
spent  his  life,  we  pray  that  God  may  restore 
him  to  health  and  usefulness. — Calk.  Advocate. 

The  Jubilee. — The  Jubilee  was  opened  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Bardstown, 
on  Sunday,  May  2d,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
exercises  of  a spiritual  retreat,  to  be  continued 
for  one  week,  were  commenced.  The  princi- 
pal instructions  were  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McMahon,  president  of  St.  Joseph’s  college, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Duparq,  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Holy  Mary.  These  exercises  were 
remarkably  well  attended  by  the  Catholics  of 
the  congregation,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
revive  zeal  and  piety.  At  least  five  hundred 


approached  the  sacraments  on  Sunday  morning 
the  9th  inst.  There  was  also  on  this  morning 
a first  communion  for  the  children  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  had  been  prepared  for  this  great 
action  with  appropriate  instructions  and  exer- 
cises during  the  week  by  the  Rev.  pastor,  Dr. 
B.  J.  Spalding.  Before  the  late  mass  on  this 
day  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chabrat  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  seventy-five 
or  eighty  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a convert 
who  had  been  baptized  the  day  previous. — lb. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Ordination. — 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  conferred  minor 
orders,  last  Saturday  morning,  May  30th,  in 
the  cathedral,  on  Messrs.  Casper  Borgess  and 
Louis  Kavinzel.  Mr.  Peter  Cyril  Delacroix 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Boulger  received  subdeacon- 
ship,  and  on  Monday  last  they  were  raised  to 
the  order  of  deacons.  At  the  last  service  to- 
day, at  10  o’clock,  the  same  Rev.  gentlemen 
are  to  receive  the  priesthood. — Cath.  Telegraph. 

Confirmation. — The  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion was  administered  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  in  the  Holy  Trinity  church,  on  Sun- 
day morning  to  eighty-five  persons,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-live  persons 
in  the  cathedral,  amongst  whom  were  several 
converts  to  our  holy  faith. — Ibid. 

The  Catholic  Telegraph  states  that,  at  the 
united  prayer  of  Bishops  Flaget  and  Chabrat, 
and  Bishop  Purcell,  the  Holy  Father  has  been 
pleased  to  attach  to  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati 
the  towns  of  Newport  and  Covington,  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  the  ad- 
jacent territory  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — Ordination. — 
The  Rev.  Francis  Guesse,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was 
on  the  23d  May  ordained  subdeacon;  and  on 
the  29th  and  30th  respectively,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest. — Cath. 
Advocate. 

FOREIGN. 

Ireland. — Deuih  of  Daniel  O' Cornell. — 
The  most  important  news  brought  by  the  last 
arrivals,  is  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Liberator 
which  took  place  at  Genoa  on  the  15th  of  May, 
where  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  all 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  due  to  his  high  station 
and  distinguished  merit. 

OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  this  week 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Tiernan,  C.  M~, 
of  St.  Mary’s  Barrens,  Mo.  He  died  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  this  city, on  the  night 
of  the  25th  ult.,  of  consumption,  aged  29  years. 
The  deceased  was  a pious  and  efficient  laborer 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  had  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. — News  Letter. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  at  the  Baltimore  Infir- 
mary, Sister  Corinna  (Fledderman,)  after 
an  illness  of  twelve  days.  Sister  Corinna  died 
of  9hip  fever,  which  she  caught  from  the  pa- 
tients whom  she  had  been  most  assiduously 
attending.  R.  I.  P. 
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General  Evidences  of  Catholicity:  being  the 
substance  of  a course  of  lectures , lately  deli- 
vered in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis , Louisville ; 
by  M.  J.  Spalding , D.  D.  Louisville  : B.  J. 
YVebb  and  brother;  12mo.  pp.  896. 

The  relation  which  Dr.  Spalding  holds  with 
the  Magazine  as  one  of  its  editors,  might  have 
given  to  a laudatory  notice  of  his  lectures  in 
this  periodical  an  air  of  partiality,  had  we  com- 
mended them  to  public  attention  on  their  first 
appearance  from  the  press.  But  now  that  they 
have  received  fiom  various  quarters  that  tri- 
bute of  praise  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  lor  them  a wide  circulation,  we  consider 
ourselves  free,  not  only  to  mention  this  fact, 
but  likewise  to  express  an  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  merits  of  the  work;  the  more  so 
as  this  opinion  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  its 
execution  which  is  altogether  original  with 
the  author.  His  object  has  been,  as  the  title 
indicates,  to  exhibit  the  general  evidences  of 
Catholicity,  that  is,  to  point  out  those  main, 
distinctive  features  with  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  invested  by  its  divine  Founder, 
and  by  which  it  may  always  be  recognised  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sects  which  pretend  to 
be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Dr.  Spald- 
ing addresses  himself  to  those  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached,  and  who  admit  the 
divine  institution  of  Christianity.  Hence  be- 
fore he  enters  fully  upon  the  subject  of  his 
lectures,  he  lays  down  certain  principles  which 
are  supposed  to  be  admitted  by  the  Christian, 
and  which  cannot  be  denied  without  overturn- 
ing the  whole  system  which  Christ  established. 
Those  principles  are:  1,  that  Christ  instituted 
and  could  have  instituted  but  one  religion;  2, 
that  he  must  have  clearly  defined  all  its  com- 
ponent elements,  and  not  left  them  vague  and 
unsettled;  3,  that  he  required  all  men  to  em- 
brace this  religion,  as  determined  by  him;  -4, 
that  he  made  it  sufficiently  plain  to  be  recog- 
nised by  all  to  whom  it  may  be  announced. 
Alter  establishing  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, the  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
whole  question  among  Christians  is  reduced 
to  the  inquiry,  which  among  the  different  sys- 
tems or  loims  of  Christianity  in  the  w'orld,  is 
that  W'hich  Christ  established  ; and  this  leads 
hi  in  to  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution which  he  gave  to  his  church,  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  its  diffusion  through- 
out the  world,  the  characters  essential  to  it, 
all  which  are  proved  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Catholic  church  and  to  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  modern  sects  that  lay  claim  to  ortho- 
doxy. As  we  have  observed,  this  plan  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Spalding  in  his  lectures,  differs 
from  those  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  Dr.  Milner  and 
others  who  are  so  well  known  in  our  contro- 
versial literature.  He  has  not  entered  into 
the  exposition  and  proof  of  the  several  points 
of  doctrine  which  are  held  and  taught  bv  the 
Catholic  church;  but  what  appears  to  us  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Chris- 
tian polemics,  and  a more  direct  method  of 
leading  the  sincere  inquirer  to  the  discovery 
of  the  true  faith,  he  has  followed  a plan  and  a 
train  of  argument  which  make  Christianity 
and  Catholicity  one  and  the  same  thing,  in 


principle  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  he  makes  the 
whole  controversy  consist  in  the  investigation 
of  that  church  which  we  are  bound  to  submit 
to,  as  the  teaching  authority  w'hich  Christ  es- 
tablished, and  through  which  all  other  neces- 
sary questions  on  the  subject  of  religion  are 
at  once  determined.  In  the  course  ot  his  ar- 
guments, the  author  has  treated  at  length  sev- 
eral important  points  which  are  but  brielly 
considered  in  the  wTork3  of  other  writers,  and 
has  collected  a mass  of  historical  evidence 
which  throws  a vast  deal  of  light  upon  the 
subjects  under  notice.  Upon  the  whole,  wre 
cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Spalding's  Lectures 
will  be  found  more  generally  uselul  for  settling 
the  great  points  at  issue  between  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism,  than  any  other  work  of  a 
similar  kind.  Its  method  and  style  are  both 
calculated  to  secure  for  it  more  genera!  favor, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  Irom  the  com- 
munity that  extensive  patronage  w'hich  it  me- 
rits, as  a most  valuable  channel  of  information 
for  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant. 
Catechism  oj  an  Interior  Life , by  J.  J.  Oliery 
founder  and  first  superior  of  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpiliws.  Translated  jrom  the  French , 
by  M.  E.  K.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press, 
32rno.  pp.  251. 

Mr  Olier  was  one  of  the  deepest  spiritual 
wTriters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  perhaps 
of  modern  times.  A Protestant  who  would 
read  the  little  work  before  us,  which  exhibits 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Chi ist  and  the  sentiments 
that  belong  to  his  followers,  would  no  doubt 
consider  the  author  a rigorist  who  teaches  what 
is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  human  nature: 
for  Protestantism  has  smoothed  the  way  of 
Christian  morality  and  adapted  it  to  most  of 
those  w eaknesses  and  frailties  which  we  carry 
w ith  us  Irom  our  very  birth.  But  the  Catholic 
. will  find  in  the  spiritual  catechism  of  Mr. 
Olier,  an  admiiable  illustration  of  the  spirit 
which  his  church  inculcates,  and  a most  piac- 
tical  method  ol  introducing  it  into  his  various 
duties  and  actions.  This  little  work  is  very 
well  printed. 

| The  Life  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka.of  the  Society 
j of  Jeans;  patron  of  novices.  Translated  from 
the  Italian.  First  .imerican  edition.  Balli- 
I more:  Metropolitan  Press,  18mo.  pp.  144. 

| This  is  one  of  those  w'orks  which  do  more 

, for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  piety  among 
j the  piactical  advocates  of  religion,  than  any 
other  class  of  books,  ev’en  those  of  a spiritual 
character.  The  Life  ol  St.  Stanislaus  is  a va- 
! luable  addition  to  our  hagiological  literature, 

, and  should  be  extensively  circulated,  particu- 
larly among  the  junior  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  will  discover  in  his  heroic  example 
an  accomplished  model  for  imitation.  The 
j volume  is  neatly  executed, 
i Prevention  belter  than  Cure  ; or  the  moral  wants 
1 of  the  world  we  lire  in.  By  Mrs.  Ellis , uu- 
I thor  nj  the  Women  of  England , etc.  New 
i York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton;  12mo.  pp.  218. 

The  title  of  this  work  embraces  a most  im- 
portant and  interesting  topic  of  discussion. 
The  inoral  wants  of  society  in  such  a peiiod 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  it  must  be  iea<- 
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perceived,  cover  a vast  and  practical  field  for 
investigation.  The  accomplished  writer  has 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  social  disorders  of 
England,  which  philanthropists  and  legislators 
undertake  to  remedy,  ought  rather  to  be  anti- 
cipated and  prevented,  by  directing  more  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  training  of  youth.  This 
seems  to  be  the  great  omission  on  the  part  of 
those  who  benevolently  seek  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  their  race.  Every  thing  else  is 
provided  for;  all  the  material  wants  ol  society 
seem  to  be  consulted;  the  most  wonderful  ad- 
vances are  made  in  manufactures  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences:  and  the  most  ample  means 
of  intellectual  improvement  are  enjoyed ; while 
at  the  same  time  this  increasing  civilization 
presents  the  sad  picture  of  a retrograde  move- 
ment in  morals.  The  fact  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  become  better  by  its  increased 
light,  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Mrs. 
Ellis.  The  deification  of  the  material  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  moral,  our  author  laments  as 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  age,  and  she 
has  very  philanthropically  raised  her  voice,  to 
rouse  her  slumbering  fellow-countrymen  to  a 
sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  virtue  in  the  minds  of  youth,  as  the 
effectual  preventive  of  many  evils  which  dis- 
turb the  order  and  peace  of  society.  But  in 
drawing  a distinction  between  the  influence  of 
moral  motives  and  that  of  religion,  we  think 
Mrs.  Ellis  has  signally  failed  to  prescribe  the 
proper  remedy  of  the  evil.  Religion  only,  by 
its  teachings  and  ministrations,  can  supply  the 
world  with  an  efficacious  antidote  against  vice, 
as  well  as  repair  its  unhappy  consequences ; 
and  all  social  reformers  will  be  unsuccessful  in 
their  attempts,  however  benevolently  intended, 
unless  they  make  religion,  and  true  religion, 
with  its  ample  provisions  for  the  infirmities 
and  w^ants  of  man,  the  source  of  their  confi- 
dence and  the  groundwork  of  their  operations. 
The  authoress,  however,  though  she  has  but 
superficially  treated  the  subject,  presents  some 
excellent  views  which  are  well  deserving  of 
attentive  consideration. 

jf  Voyage  up  the  river  Amazon , including  a re- 
sidence at  Faria.  By  William  H.  Edwards. 
New  York:  Appletons:  12mo.  pp.  2o(i. 

This  is  a very  entertaining  volume,  and  fur- 
nishes useful  information  relative  to  the  natu- 
ral scenery  and  productions  of  the  country  of 
which  it  treats.  In  regard  to  the  Catholic 
ceremonies  which  the  author  witnessed,  he 
■hows  his  incompetency  to  speak  of  them  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  requires. 

The  Natural  Hi. dory  of  the  Gent.  By  Albert 
Smith.  N.  York:  Appletons;  ISmo.  pp.  104. 
In  this  volume  the  author  lias  exhibited  a 
class  of  individuals  denominated  the  Gent,  in 
a most  amusing  light,  and  proved  them  to  have 
no  other  impoitance  in  society  than  the  honor 
of  being  objects  of  special  contempt  among 
the  enlightened  and  respectable  portion  of  the 
community.  Whoever  reads  this  book,  will 
be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  graphic  portrait 
that  Washington  Irving  has  drawn  of  a top. 
Discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  oj  Maryland,  pronounced  at  Ml. 


St.  Mary's  College , May  10, 1847.  By  Geo. 

H.  Miles , Esq.  Eramitsburg  : pp.  89. 

The  patriot,  not  less  than  the  friend  of  reli- 
gion, must  view  with  heartfelt  pleasure  the 
recurrence  of  the  annual  ceremony  which  takes 
place  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  honor 
ol  the  Maryland  Pilgrims.  The  glorious  event 
which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  im(>ortant,  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  particular  province  where 
it  occurred,  but  in  the  annals  of  our  country, 
and  even  of  the  world.  It  exhibits  the  first 
instance  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  so  much  reason  to  boast  of,  and  when  con- 
sidered in  contrast  with  the  establishment  of 
other  colonies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
presents  a subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  both 
in  a political  and  religious  point  of  view.  It 
is  but  just,  therefore,  that  w’hile  the  pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  receive  the  praise  of  having  fled 
from  persecution,  for  conscience*  sake,  the  pil- 
grims of  Maryland  should  receive  the  honors 
due  to  those  who  not  only  fled  from  oppression, 
but  opened  an  asylum  where  conscience  would 
be  free  from  the  restraints  of  political  tyrants. 
Though  the  subject  of  our  colonial  origin  has 
been  frequently  descanted  upon,  Mr.  Miles 
has  imparted  to  it  a novel  interest,  by  confin- 
ing his  remarks  chiefly  to  the  causes  which 
led  to  a part  of  our  American  colonization, 
and  to  the  main  features  in  its  history.  Did 
our  space  permit,  we  would  present  some  ex- 
tracts; but  we  hope  that  this  excellent  dis- 
course will  be  widely  circulated  and  exten- 
sively read. 

Father  Oswald,  a genuine  Catholic  story,  anew 

edition , revised,  corrected  and  improved.  Bal- 
timore: John  Murphy.  Pittsburg:  Georg* 

Quigley. 

A new  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  warmly  greeted  by  tbs 
Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  edition  of  Father  Oswald, 
we  have  heard  frequent  inquiries  after  it  and 
many  regrets  at  its  disappearance.  Indeed 
any  one  who  has  once  read  it,  must  feel  that 
the  absence  of  such  a book  from  the  shelves 
of  our  book  stores  and  the  libraries  of  Catho- 
lics causes  a hiatus  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
Few  if  any  books  of  Catholic  literature  have 
coine  up  more  effectually  to  the  objects  with 
which  they  set  out  than  the  tale  of  Father 
Oswald.  The  rites  and  dogmas  of  our  holy 
religion  are  explained  in  a masterly  style  and 
in  so  animated  a manner,  that  even  an  indif- 
ferent rentier  will  find  Ins  interest  in  the  book 
kept  up  to  the  last.  It  is  a model  of  a work 
especially  in  the  manner  in  which  the  reli- 
gious colloquies  are  kept  up.  This  edition  it 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Ihe  title  page, 
owes  its  appearance  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Murphy.  it  is  presented  to  the  Catholic 
public  in  an  improved  style,  and  we  hope 
every  Catholic  will  supply  himself  with  a 
copy  of  t lie  work.  We  can  safidv  say  that 
there  are  lew  Catholic  books  in  our  language, 
better  adapted  to  general  use  or  calculated  Is 
do  more  extensive  and  Jastiug  good. 
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1.  Picture*  prom  Italy;  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

2.  Recantation,  or  the  Confessions  of  a 
Convert  to  Romanism ; a tale  Of  domes- 
tic and  real  life  in  Italy ; edited  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  M.  A.,  au- 
thor of  the  Christmas  Holydays  in 
Rome,  &c.  New  York,  1840. 

DO  not  sit  down  to  write  a 
review  of  these  two  works. 
They  have  already  receiv- 
ed fully  as  much  notice  as 
they  deserved.  The  Dub- 
lin Review  has  adminis- 
i tered  a withering  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Dickens,  more,  however,  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;  while  the  utter  flimsiness, 
the  manifold  inconsistencies,  and  the  gla- 
ring absurdities  of  the  “ Recantation”  have 
been  already  sufficiently  exhibited  in  our 
own  periodical.  Our  purpose  at  present 
is,  merely  to  take  occasion  from  these  pub- 
lications to  throw  together  some  general 
remarks  on  certain  leading  features  of  Ita- 
lian society;  a subject  little  understood, 
and  upon  which  there  exists  much  popu- 
lar misapprehension  and  no  small  amount 
of  error. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  is,  that  our 
Vol.  VI.— No.  8.  36 


people  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  Italy  through  a false  medium, 
that  of  the  peculiar  political  bias  or  religious 
prejudices  of  certain  writers  who  have  tra- 
velled in  that  beautiful  country.  These 
tourists  usually  give  us  a view  of  Italian 
manners  and  customs,  not  as  they  really 
are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  choose  to 
apprehend  them.  They  furnish  us  with 
their  own  hasty  impressions,  rather  than 
with  facts  and  data  by  which  we  might 
be  enabled  to  reach  a sound  conclusion. 
We  must  either  look  at  Italy  through  their 
spectacles,  or  not  look  at  it  at  all.  We 
must  see  just  as  much  as  they  see,  hear 
just  as  much  as  they  hear,  and  feel  just  as 
much  as  they  feel ; neither  more  nor  less. 
If  they  choose  to  treat  us  only  to  a mere 
bird’s-eye  view,  or  to  an  imperfect  glimpse 
of  the  country  from  a coach  window,  we 
must  be  content  with  their  productions 
such  as  they  are. 

Besides,  these  men  are,  for  the  most 
part,  utterly  incapable  of  giving  us  a cor- 
rect picture  of  Italian  society.  They  are 
often  totally  disqualified  for  this  grave  task. 
They  generally  know  little  of  the  Italian 
lauguage,  and  still  less  of  Italian  manner 
and  feelings.  They  do  not  mingk 
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with  the  people,  but  are  content  to  view 
them  at  a distance.  Their  associations 
are  chiefly  with  their  own  set;  with  Eng- 
lish or  American  travellers  as  ignorant,  as 
frivolous,  and  as  prejudiced  as  themselves. 
In  such  company,  they  stand  aloof  from 
the  vulgar  Italian  crowd,  imagine  them- 
selves beings  of  a higher  order  dropped 
down  from  some  upper  sphere  into  this 
lower  earth ; and,  like  the  pharisee  of  the 
Gospel,  turn  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  and 
thank  God  that  they  are  not  like  the 
rest  of  men, — even  as  those  despicable, 
“priest-ridden”  Italians! 

They  visit  Italy  with  their  minds  already 
made  up  both  on  religion  and  on  politics ; 
and  every  thing  they  see  and  hear  only 
tends  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  already 
reached.  They  either  do  not  see,  or  they 
cannot  understand  or  appreciate, any  thing 
that  is  opposed  to  their  opinions  already 
formed.  Even  if  they  should  happen  to 
stumble  upon  many  facts  which  would 
tend  to  stagger  them  in  their  preconceived 
theories,  they  usually  take  care  to  preter- 
mit them  in  their  book,  or  to  give  them 
in  some  remote  corner  or  note,  for  fear 
of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  others  and 
thereby  injuring  its  sale.  They  never  fail 
to  keep  a steady  eye  to  business  in  all  their 
movements,  and  especially  in  what  they 
may  conclude  to  publish  on  Italy.  How 
will  this  incident,  this  picture,  this  anec- 
dote, take  with  the  reading  community 
among  whom  my  work  is  to  be  circulated? 
Will  it  jar  with  their  cherished  notions,  or 
shock  their  religious  and  political  feelings? 
If  so,  I must  omit  it  altogether.  Will  it 
tickle  their  fancy,  cause  them  to  rub  their 
hands  with  glee,  and  chuckle  oyer  the 
woful  darkness  and  degradation  of  the 
“ popish”  Italians?  It  will  do;  it  is  the 
very  thing;  it  must  occupy  a prominent 
place  in  the  book. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such 
reflections  as  these  actually  pass  through 
the  minds  of  all  our  Italian  tourists  when 
on  the  eve  of  publishing  their  travels  to 
the  world ; still  less  would  we  say,  that 
they  are  fully  always  conscious  to  them- 


selves of  this  process  of  reasoning.  Some 
there  may  be,  who  are  entirely  above  these 
selfish  considerations;  many  others  there 
are,  who  would  be  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging such  motives  even  to  themselves. 
Still,  our  remark  is  not  the  less  true,  in 
the  main,  for  all  this. 

Verily  we  live  in  a most  enlightened 
age ; that  is,  in  one  which  is  most  specially 
enlightened  in  material  interests  and  in  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
it  has  not  been  surely  for  the  want  of 
seeking  afteT  it  with  earnestness  and  assi- 
duity. We  labor  to  transmute  every  thing 
into  gold.  What  matters  it,  if  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  neighbors  suffer,  if  falsehood  be 
retailed  for  truth,  if  caricatures  be  vended 
for  veritable  “ pictures”  of  real  life?  So 
that  the  investment  turnouta  good  one, and 
the  venture  meet  with  a substantial  return 
in  the  way  of  profits,  it  is  all  right.  Truth, 
virtue,  conscience, — every  thing  may  be 
lawfully  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  mam- 
mon. ll  is  a reflection  as  sad  as  it  is  well 
founded,  that  many  men  of  our  enlight- 
ened day  seem  to  carry  their  consciences 
rather  in  their  pockets  than  in  their  hearts. 
Every  thing  for  money  ; little  or  nothing 
for  truth — seems  to  be  at  least  a tacit  motto 
in  our  age.  And  in  this  respect,  however 
enlightened,  we  are  certainly  not  peculiar. 
Pagan  society  was  marked  by  a simitar 
feature  from  the  days  of  Horace.  Post 

VUMMOS  VIRTUS, AFTER  MONEY,  VIRTt 

was  the  prevailing  maxim  with  the  Ro- 
man youth  of  his  epoch. 

Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  our  remarks  are  too  spvere,  or  too 
highly  colored,  we  beg  him  to  look,  for 
one  moment,  at  the  general  complexion 
of  those  books  on  Italy  with  which  we 
have  been  regaled  during  the  last  few 
years.  Are  they  really  much  better  than 
an  implied  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
our  people?  Can  we  well  conceive  ol 
any  thing  more  thoroughly  egotistical, 
more  ridiculously  empty  and  superficial, 
more  devoid  of  all  good  taste  both  as  to 
style  and  matter,  than  Headley’s  Italian 
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Letters  ? In  these  respects,  and  in  a dash- 
ing volubility  and  contemptible  supercil- 
iousness, they  are  surpassed  by  nothing 
of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  our  language ; except,  perhaps,  by  the 
earlier  letters  of  Theodore  Fay,  who  was 
so  thoroughly  demolished  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  talented  bishop  of  Charleston.* 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  language 
which  is  as  utterly  worthless  as  the  publi- 
cations of  these  two  male  tourists  in  Italy, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  works  of 
two  female  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
the  one  an  American,  the  other  an  Eng- 
lish lady:  Miss  Waldie’s  “Rome  in  the 
nineteenth  Century,”  and  the  “ Recanta- 
tion,” by  an  anonymous  authoress.  It  is 
not  for  us,  however,  to  deal  harshly  with 
these  gentle  writers.  In  the  matter  of 
gossip,  of  scandal,  and  of  small  talk,  la- 
dies have  claimed  certain  privileges  from 
time  immemorial ; and  we  would  not,  for 
the  world,  encroach  upon  their  rights  in 
this  respect,  or  insist  upon  confining  them 
strictly  to  dull  matters  of  fact,  when  they 
can  show  off  to  so  much  more  advantage 
in  the  higher  and  more  graceful  regions 
of  fancy.  Especially  would  we  be  inclin- 
ed to  gentleness  towards  them,  when  their 
motives  are  so  religious  and  excellent; — 
to  exhibit  fancied  error  in  all  its  native 
deformity,  and  suspected  or  alleged  vice 
in  all  its  natural  hideousness.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  that 
heartless  satirist,  Hudibras,  and 

“To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding. 

To  whom  the  saints  are  so  beholden: 

Women  who  were  our  first  apostles. 

Without  whose  aid  we  had  been  lost  else; 
Women  that  left  no  6tonc  unturned, 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concerned. "f 

We  can  pardon  much  to  ladies  who 
piously  undertake  to  enlighten  us  o»  the 
subject  of  Italian  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion. We  even  know  how  to  make  some 
allowances  for  Lady  Morgan,  who  wield- 
ed a more  masculine  pen,  and  slew  the 

• In  a series  of  letters  published  in  the  United 
States  Gazette, 
t Part  ii,  canto  ii,  1.  773-8. 


Italians  right  and  left,  as  if  with  the  club 
of  Hercules.  She  probably  thought  that 
she  was  doing  right  well,  and  was  exhib- 
iting a singular  dexterity  in  the  ungracious 
undertaking  of  disparaging  her  neighbors : 
she  knew  at  least  that  her  efforts  would 
be  hailed  with  delight,  and  would  gain 
her  much  additional  fame,  among  her  nu- 
merous English  and  Scotch  admirers  at 
home.  Her  anecdotes  of  Italian  society 
were  the  very  thing  to  suit  the  palates  of 
her  readers;  gossip  and  scandal  flowed 
from  her  pen  witfi  inimitable  grace  and 
volubility  ; her  statements  would  pass  un- 
questioned in  the  community ,*  and  her 
hints  and  insinuations  would  be  received 
1 with  relish.  Upon  the  whole,  her  fame 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  publication. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Dickens? 
What  of  the  inimitable  London  satirist, 
the  idol  of  the  English  and  American 
reading  public,  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  scourge  of  the  rich,  the  grace- 
ful and  agreeable  moralist,  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  conceptions  of  Oliver  Twist, 
Kate  Nicklcby,  the  Cheruble  Brothers  and 
little  Nell?  What  shall  we  say  of  his 
“ Pictures  from  Italy  ?”  In  sorrow  and 
in  sadness  of  heart,  we  must  say,  that 
they  are  no  pictures  at  all,  but  miserable 
and  ill-natured  caricatures.  They  have 
not  one  redeeming  quality,  not  even  that 
| of  literary  merit,  a high  order  of  which 
had  distinguished  most  of  his  previous 
writings.  They  are  not  the  productions 
of  Boz,  but  of  another  character  altogether 
different.  The  good-natured  and  laughing 
and  high-toned  champion  of  virtue  down- 
trodden by  heartless  avarice,  the  exquisite 
transformer  of  virtue  in  a hovel  and  in 
rags,  into  the  ideal  of  all  that  constitutes 
loveliness — has  suddenly  dwindled  down 
into  the  contemptible  London  cockney 

• Not  so,  however,  with  all  of  them.  She 
made  one  grievous  blunder  which  Dr.  Wiseman 
took  the  trouble  to  expose.  She  stated  that  the 
venerable  chair  of  St.  Peter,  kept  in  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Rome,  when  examined  at  the  time  of 
the  French  occupy ncy  of  Rome,  was  found  to  bear 
an  Arabic  inscription  ! Dr.  Wiseman  proves  that 
the  chair  she  alluded  to  exists  in  Venice,  not  in 
Rome,  and  that  it  was  a present  made  to  the  Doge 
in  the  middle  ages ! 
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abroad,  dealing  unblushingly  in  all  the 
low  slang  and  vulgar  insinuation  of  his 
tribe!  What  a falling  off! 

The  uniform  gentleness  and  politeness 
of  the  Italians, — which  even  he  does  not 
dare  to  gainsay, — is  not  sufficient  to  check 
his  wayward  humor,  nor  to  remove  the 
sting  from  his  heartless  satire.  The  classic 
reminiscences  of  the  Italian  soil,  every 
foot  of  which  tells  a thrilling  tale  of  by- 
gone deeds ; the  beautiful  Italian  churches 
decorated  with  the  most  sublime  works  of 
the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived ; the 
sweet  melody  of  Italian  music  unequalled 
iu  all  the  world  besides ; the  reunion  of 
all  that  is  best  calculated  to  call  up  stirring 
remembrances  of  the  past  and  to  awaken 
feelings  of  admiration  for  the  present: — 
all  this  could  not  melt  Mr.  Dickens,  or 
turn  him  for  one  moment  from  his  stem, 
preconceived  purpose  of  libelling  the  Ita- 
lians. 

His  **  American  Notes”  were  superfi- 
cial and  bad  enough,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  them  which  was  written  after  his 
disappointment  at  Washington  city  in  ob- 
taining the  grant  of  an  international  copy- 
right ; but  they  are  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  his  “ Pictures  from  Italy.”  His  visit 
to  America  seems,  in  fact,  probably  from 
the  disappointment  just  alluded  to,  to  have 
changed  his  entire  nature,  to  have  disgust- 
ed him  with  the  world,  and  to  have  filled 
him  with  habitual  chagrin.  We  wish 
heartily,  for  his  own  reputation,  that  he 
had  stayed  at  home,  and  confined  himself 
entirely  to  that  department  of  literature 
for  which  alone  he  seems  suited  by  na- 
ture and  education, — to  works  of  fiction. 
Whenever  he  ventures  upon  the  field  of 
sober  realities,  he  is  ill  at  ease,  and  but 
too  apt  to  revert  to  his  old  province  of 
fancy.  He  was  certainly  a stranger  in 
Italv  ; and  he  appears  to  have  felt  it  him- 
self! 

Why  is  it  that  even  the  best  writers 
have  failed  so  signally  in  their  portraitures 
of  Italian  society  ? Why  is  it,  that  almost 
all  our  writers  on  Italy,  from  the  days  of 
Addison  and  Sharp,  down  to  those  of 


Beckford  and  Dickens,  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  turned  out  little  better 
than  mere  Trolloping  gossipers  and  con- 
temptible retailers  of  slander?  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  moral  phenome- 
non, sufficiently  ample  to  apply  to  the 
whole  class.  That  reason  we  have  alrea- 
dy intimated.  The  writers  alluded  to  did 
not  look  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  Ita- 
lian society ; and  they  even  looked  at  this 
but  slightly,  and  with  an  obliquity  of  vi- 
sion which  would  have  been  wholly  inex- 
cusable in  matters  of  much  less  moment 
than  the  character  of  an  entire  people. 

A good  work  on  Italy,  one  that  would 
furnish  us  with  correct  and  impartial  in- 
formation on  the  religious  and  the  social 
manners  and  customs  of  that  lovely  coun- 
try, is  still  a desideratum  in  our  literature. 
We  have  met  with  no  book  of  the  kind, 
at  least  with  no  one  which  comes  down 
to  the  present  times.  The  work  of  Ba- 
retti,  the  famous  Italian  lexicographer 
and  grammarian,  comes  the  nearest  to  our 
notion  of  what  a book  on  Italy  should 
be.  It  is  written  with  much  ability  and 
candor;  it  sets  off  the  excellencies  and 
the  foibles  of  Italian  character;  it  unfolds 
the  general  structure  of  Italian  society; 
it  embodies  much  valuable  information 
on  the  material  condition  and  resources  of 
Italy  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 
There  is,  withal,  a vein  of  pleasantry  per- 
vading the  work,  which  gives  it  a singular 
zest  and  piquancy.  This  vein  is  indulged 
in  even  on  some  matters  which  should 
not  be  treated  of  with  levity,  such  as  cer- 
tain religious  festivals  and  practices  of  the 
Italians,  and  this  is  the  principal  delect 
we  remarked  in  the  publication. 

It  was  written  nearly  a century  ago  in 
England  and  in  English,  and  was  intended 
as  a reply  to  a book  on  Italy  by  a certain 
Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  his  travels  on  the  continent, 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  had  given  to  the  English  public  the 
result  of  his  observations  on  Italy,  in  a 
publication  which  fully  reflected  the  sour 
temper  and  morose  malevolence  of  its  au- 
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thor.  We  are  sure  that  he  must  have 
been  heartily  laughed  at  by  all  the  readers 
of  Barents  reply ; and  we  think  that  any 
one  who  would  republish  the  latter  work 
with  such  additions  and  modifications  as 
would  adapt  it  to  our  own  times,  would 
deserve  well  of  our  reading  community, 
and  would  supply  a desideratum  in  our 
literature.  The  valuable  “ Classical  Tour” 
of  Mr.  Eustace,*  and  the  sensible  and  gen- 
erally impartial  Letters  of  Mr.  Brook,  to- 
gether with  the  more  recent  Notes  of  Mr. 
Laing,  not  to  mention  many  others,  would 
supply  the  necessary  information  for  mak- 
ing the  requisite  alterations  in  the  revised 
edition. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  main 
object  we  proposed  to  ourselves  in  com- 
mencing this  paper : the  offering  of  some 
remarks  on  certain  leading  features  of 
Italian  society.  Our  observations  will  be 
necessarily  very  brief  and  summary.  An 
entire  volume,  or  rather  several  volumes, 
would  be  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  a 
subject  so  ample,  and  withal  so  very  in- 
teresting. 

There  are  certainly  some  serious  defects 
in  the  structure  of  Italian  society;  but 
there  are  also  many  transcendent  excel- 
lencies. There  are  shades  as  well  as  lights 
in  all  true  pictures  of  human  life.  The 
Italians  are  not,  in  general,  so  industrious 
and  enterprising  as  the  English  or  Ameri- 
cans. They  love  rest  more,  and  locomo- 
tion less.  They  can  be  at  rest  without 
being  always  in  motion.  They  have  not 
the  same  thirst  for  wealth  as  we  have; 
that  fever  of  avarice  which  makes  the 
patient  ill  at  ease  and  restless,  and  cor- 
rodes his  very  heartstrings,  is  not  certain- 
ly an  Italian  epidemic.  An  Italian  would 
be  content  and  even  merry,  where  an 
American  would  be  miserable  and  in  mo- 
mentary apprehension  of  starvation.  Give 
him  but  enough  lor  to  day,  and  he  sits 
down  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  thinks  of 
the  morrow.  The  American  lives  on  the 

* In  four  volumeB  8vo.  W e are  not  aware  that 
any  American  edition  of  this  most  excellent  work 
has  ever  been  issued. 
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future ; the  Italian  on  the  present.  The 
motto  of  the  latter  is  that  saying  of  our 
Lord,  “sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof:”  the  motto  of  the  former  would 
seem  to  be,  “ no  rest  in  this  world.” 

The  result  is,  that,  whereas  in  Italy  you 
often  meet  with  individuals  who  have 
reached  the  verge  of  extreme  old  age, 
with  scarcely  a furrow  on  the  cheek  or  a 
wrinkle  on  the  brow,  hale,  happy,  and 
cheerful;  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  our 
men  often  become  old  ere  they  have  passed 
the  meridian  of  life.  Many  of  our  people 
literally  work  themselves  to  death ; not 
indeed  in  manual  labor,  but  in  what  is 
much  more  trying  on  the  constitution, — 
that  of  the  mind.  Even  our  young  men 
of  business  often  look  care-worn  and  in 
ill  health  from  excessive  mental  applica- 
tion and  solicitude  about  growing  sudden- 
ly rich. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  if  the  Italians 
are  too  careless  about  acquiring  this 
world’s  goods,  we  are  much  too  solicitous 
about  them  for  our  own  comfort.  If  they 
incline  to  one  extreme,  we  incline  to  the 
other.  And  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
extreme  is  the  worse.  If  true  happiness 
consist  rather  in  the  constant  and  eager 
pursuit  of  wealth  than  in  being  content 
with  what  we  already  have,  then  is  our 
social  condition  more  conducive  to  happi- 
ness than  that  of  Italy.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  consist  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of 
a moderate  competency,  without  any  over 
eager  pursuit  of  more;  in  being  satisfied 
with  very  little,  and  in  being  resigned  even 
to  want;  then  is  the  social  condition  of 
the  Italians  much  preferable  to  our  own. 

We  freely  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  society  is  concerned, 
we  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  Italians. 
We  have,  in  general,  many  more  worldly 
comforts  than  they.  Our  people  are  gen- 
erally better  off  in  regard  to  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life.  Food  is  more 
abundant,  and  wealth  is  more  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  masses.  We  have 
a country  exhaustless  in  resources  and 
boundless  in  extent,  more  than  sufficient 
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to  supply  ail  the  wants  of  our  compara- 
tively scanty  population.  Our  population, 
scattered  over  a territory  much  larger  than 
all  Europe,  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  which 
is  crowded  into  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
its  two  dependencies,  the  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  the  whole  superficial  extent 
of  which  is  not,  perhaps,  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  of  our  larger  states. 
Confine  our  whole  population  to  Italy, 
and  we  greatly  doubt  whether  they  would 
be  in  a better  condition  than  the  Italians. 
With  our  “go-ahead”  principle  and  rest- 
less temperament,  we  would  certainly  not 
be  so  content  or  happy  as  they  are,  were 
we  placed  in  their  condition. 

Besides,  the  Italians  have  not  so  many 
incentives  to  industry  and  enterprise  as 
we  have.  Their  social  condition  is  fixed 
and  immovable,  and  it  has  been  fixed  for 
centuries.  All  the  avenues  of  enterprise 
are  already  filled  up;  and  a man  there 
must,  in  general,  be  content  with  his  ac- 
tual lot  in  society.  He  cannot  advance, 
and  with  ordinary  industry,  he  cannot  re- 
cede in  the  social  condition.  Hence  he 
is  usually  satisfied  to  stay  where  he  is, 
and  does  not  kill  himself  with  anxiety  to 
ameliorate  his  social  state.  The  various 
trades  and  employments  often  descend 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
It  is  so,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  old 
and  densely  populated  countries.  They 
have  already  reached  the  goal  towards 
which  we  are  tending. 

Ameliorations  in  the  social  condition 
there  may  be,  even  of  such  old  countries 
as  Italy ; but  they  are  much  more  easily 
talked  about  than  carried  out.  And  we 
consider  it  very  doubtful,  whether  certain 
improvements  which  our  modern  social 
economists  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
extolling,  would  really  prove  beneficial  to 
the  mass  of  the  Italian  population.  They 
would  be  apt  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  A general  system  of 
manufactures  carried  on  principally  by 
steam-power,  would  throw  an  immense 
number  of  the  laboring  population  out  of 
employment;  and  the  competition  among 


the  laborers  would  be  such  as  to  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  down  to  the  starving 
point.  This  has  been  long  the  case  in 
England,  and  it  would  be  so  also  in  Italy 
under  similar  circumstances. 

As  it  is,  we  have  not  a doubt  that  the 
Italian  laboring  population  are,  in  general, 
as  well  clothed,  as  well  fed,  and  as  com- 
fortable as  most  other  European  popula- 
tions, without  having  their  physical  ener- 
gies impaired  by  being  over  worked.  The 
Italian  climate  is  much  more  genial  than 
that  of  England,  and  the  Italian  soil  much 
more  fertile  and  exuberant.  Nature  there 
pours  into  the  lap  of  industry  a more  abun- 
dant return  for  labor;  and  an  Italian  may 
accordingly  procure  the  necessaries  of  life 
with  half  the  exertion  which  would  be 
requisite  for  the  same  purpose  in  a less 
propitious  climate  and  a less  bountiful 
soil.  This  is  a wise  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence ; for  those  living  under  a burning 
sun  are  necessarily  more  or  less  enervated 
in  body,  and  therefore  less  capable  of  hard 
labor,  than  those  living  in  a more  northern 
latitude.  This  remark  we  have  already 
made  in  a previous  paper.* 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten of  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of 
the  Italians,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
famine  and  starvation,  even  great  want, 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  among  them. 
Bread,  wine,  oil,  cheese,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  daily  consumption  are  so  abundant, 
so  generally  diffused,  and  so  very  cheap, 
that  all  can  procure  them  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  existence.  In  cases 
of  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  or  other 
local  misfortunes,  public  and  private  cha- 
rity comes  promptly  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  district,  and  thus  the  horrors  of 
famine  are  averted.  The  Italian  mode  of 
living  is  very  simple  and  economical.  A 
few  bajocchi  (cents)  in  the  pocket  of  an 
Italian  laborer,  will  suffice  to  purchase 
ample  provision  for  himself  and  family 
for  a day.  His  wants  are  few  and  easily 
supplied.  He  will  eat  nothing  but  a bit 

* In  the  March  No.  of  tbi»  Magazine;  articls 
“ Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.'* 
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of  bread  and  cheese  moistened  with  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  he  will  be  merry  and 
sing  the  live-long  day.  The  Italians  are 
almost  all  of  them  cooks,  and  almost  all 
of  them  musicians.  The  two  things  go 
together. 

Contentment  and  sprightliness  are 
among  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the 
Italian  character.  You  will  see  but  few 
long  faces  in  all  Italy.  He  who  would 
be  sad  there,  would  present  in  his  own 
person  too  strong  a contrast  with  the  ra- 
diant sky  and  balmy  air  over  and  around 
him.  The  Italians  have  a proverb, — “ he 
who  lives  content  will  die  singing,”* — 
which  unfolds  this  national  trait  of  char- 
acter. If  they  do  not  “ die  singing,”  they 
at  least  sing  so  long  as  they  have  life  and 
health.  The  mother  sings  to  her  child, 
and  the  child  sings  to  the  mother  so  soon 
as  it  becomes  able  to  do  so.  The  peasant- 
ry sing  in  concert  while  laboring  in  the 
fields,  and  the  muleteer  sings  to  keep  him- 
self company,  or  to  cheer  his  wearied 
beasts  of  burden.  The  streets  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  the  mountain  passes,  the 
fields,  are  all  vocal  with  music. 

You  cannot  traverse  Italy  without  feel- 
ing, even  in  spite  of  yourself,  that  the 
people  are  happy  ; and  without  also  feel- 
ing indignant  at  those  moody  and  splene- 
tic travellers  from  a less  genial  clime,  who, 
because  they  are  not  happy  themselves, 
§eek  to  envy  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
seek  to  throw  the  pall  of  their  own  gloom 
over  spirits  as  gay  and  lightsome  as  the 
very  birds  which  carol  their  merry  notes 
amid  the  luxuriant  Italian  foliage.  Those 
sour  tourists  cannot  appreciate  a cheerful- 
ness which  is  a stranger  to  their  own  bo- 
soms. Men  who  cannot  feel  happy  while 
rolling  in  wealth  and  revelling  in  abun- 
dance, cannot,  for  their  lives,  comprehend 
how  others  can  be  cheerful  even  in  the 
midst  of  comparative  indigence.  Their 
fault  is,  that  they  judge  of  others  by  them- 
selves,—often  a very  erroneous  standard. 

During  a residence  of  several  years  in 
Italy,  we  have  been  often  struck  by  the 
* Chi  vire  contento,  muorra  caatando. 


sprightliness,  vivacity,  and  merriness  of 
the  Italian  children.  While  engaged  in 
their  rural  sports,  their  eyes  sparkle  like 
brilliants,  and  their  countenances  are  light- 
ed up  with  an  animation  which  bespeaks  a 
high  order  of  intellect  and  fancy,  and  tells 
how  very  happy  they  feel  and  are.  Such 
eyes  and  such  countenances  are  seldom 
seen  elsewhere.  If  you  wish  to  see  youth 
in  all  the  attractive  loveliness  of  its  inno- 
cence, you  must  go  to  Italy.  No  where 
else,  will  you  find  the  smile  of  childhood 
so  radiant;  and  no  where  else,  except  per- 
haps in  France,  is  youthful  light-hearted- 
ness prolonged  to  so  advanced  a period  of 
life.  The  Italian  of  forty  years  has  as 
much  of  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
as  the  Englishman  or  American  of  twen- 
ty-five. The  haggard  eye  and  the  droop- 
ing visage,  which  tell  of  excessive  mental 
anxiety  and  of  anguish  of  heart,  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Italy.  They  are,  at 
least,  as  uncommon  there,  as  they  are 
common  with  us. 

To  what  is  this  superior  sprightliness 
of  the  Italians  owing?  As  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,*  it  is  owing  partly  to  their 
religion,  which  naturally  inspires  this  feel- 
ing; partly  to  their  beautiful  climate;  and 
partly  to  their  education  and  social  habits. 
They  have  popular  amusements,  and 
sports,  such  as  are  almost  unknown 
among  us.  In  almost  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  there  are  public  gardens  and 
walks,  beautifully  arranged  and  tastily  laid 
out,  to  which  all  classes  have  free  access. 
Here  you  will  find  immense  multitudes, 
congregated  together  at  evening  when  the 
labors  of  the  day  are  over,  and  engaged 
in  social  intercourse  and  sprightly  conver- 
sation. All  orders  of  society  are  here  seen 
mingling  together,  and  in  a relation  of 
much  greater  equality  than  we  would  ima- 
gine possible  in  so  old  a society,  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  which  are  so  fixed  and  so 
clearly  marked.  Such  assemblages  of  all 
classes  in  the  open  air  far  the  purpose  of 
innocent  recreation  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ment, contribute  greatly  to  the  health,  by 

* In  the  article  above  referred  to. 
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promoting  the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  the 
people.  They  are,  moreover,  picturesque, 
and  present  a singular  diversity  of  group- 
ing which  a painter  would  love  to  sketch. 
They  bespeak  a high  development  of  the 
social  feeling. 

In  fact,  an  Italian  cannot  live  without 
society.  He  is  not  an  isolated  being,  and 
he  knows  it  and  feels  it.  All  his  social 
feelings  are  not  confined  to  the  domestic 
circle ; they  seek  and  must  have  a wider 
scope.  Throw  a number  of  Italians  to- 
gether, and  they  must  speedily  become 
acquainted,  they  must  talk,  they  must  be- 
come cheerful  and  communicative.  Their 
social  feelings  require  this  development, 
and  they  could  not  be  at  ease  without  it. 
You  may  travel  from  one  end  of  Italy  to 
the  other;  you  may  mingle  with  all  classes 
of  society,  and  you  will  seldom  meet  with 
one  moody  individual,  reserved  and  shut 
up  within  himself,  and  unwilling  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts  to  his  fellow-trav- 
ellers. Such  unsocial  individuals  do  not 
flourish  in  the  Italian  soil;  they  belong  to 
a colder  climate. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  choose  to 
form  of  this  and  other  social  habits  of  the 
Italians,  we  must  admit  that  their  amuse- 
ments are,  in  general,  very  innocent,  if 
we  do  not  even  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  very  useful.  Of  certain  po- 
pular recreations,  connected  more  or  less 
with  religious  festivals,  we  may  speak 
more  appropriately  hereafter,  when  we 
shall  have  to  treat  of  the  religious  aspect 
of  Italian  society.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves at  present  to  such  as  are  merely 
social. 

Can  any  one,  for  example,  reasonably 
object  to  the  social  assemblages  above  al- 
luded to?  We  know  of  no  one  who  would 
object  to  them,  except,  perhaps,  certain 
gloomy  religionists  among  us,  who  would 
seem  disposed  to  shut  out  all  earthly  joy 
and  cheerfulness  from  the  human  heart, 
and  to  measure  a man’s  piety  by  the  length 
of  his  visage.  Many  amusements  which 
are  very  censurable  in  America,  because 
they  are  often  so  grievously  abused,  may 


be,  and  generally  are,  very  innocent  in 
Italy,  where  no  such  abuse  exists,  at  least 
to  the  same  extent.  The  games  of  bil- 
liards, cards,  back-gammon  and  draughts, 
are  innocent  in  themselves,  and  are  blame- 
able  only  when  indulged  in  to  excess,  or 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  gambling.  This 
is  but  too  often  the  case  with  us;  it  is  not 
so  in  Italy.  People  there  usually  engage 
in  these  games  for  the  sake  of  amusement 
only;  we  are  but  too  apt  to  discard  mere 
amusement  and  to  turn  every  thing  into 
dollars  and  cents.  We  would  not  say 
that  gambling  is  wholly  unknown  in  Italy ; 
but  we  do  say,  and  we  say  it  advisedly, 
that  it  is  not  half  so  common  there  as  with 
us.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  social 
feeling  is  much  stronger  than  among  our- 
selves, and  the  desire  of  wealth  much 
weaker. 

We  have  often  fell  indignation  at  those 
superficial,  self-conceited,  and  malicious 
tourists,  who,  because  they  happen  to  see 
the  Italians  occasionally  engaged  in  those 
games,  immediately  set  them  down  as  con- 
firmed gamblers.  These  men  without  ta- 
king the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  social  habits  or  even  with  the  language 
of  Italy,  gravely  charge  the  Italian  peo- 
ple,— without  any  reason  whatever  and 
against  all  evidence, — with  a grievous 
national  vice  wholly  foreign  to  their  hab- 
its, and  against  which  their  very  nature 
revolts.  They  flippantly  judge  others  ac- 
cording to  their  own  low  standard — and 
that  of  their  own  country,  without  reflect- 
ing that  one  material  circumstance  will 
alter  a whole  case.  Such  libellers  should 
be  at  once  branded  with  the  indignation  of 
all  impartial  men. 

How  very  different,  for  instance,  is  an 
Italian  horse-race,  from  one  as  it  is  con- 
ducted with  us!  With  us  it  is  a matter  not 
merely  of  innocent  sport,  but  very  often 
of  the  greatest  excitement,  growing  out  of 
the  deep  stakes  dependent  upon  the  issue. 
It  is  one  species  of  gambling,  and  one. 
too,  that  is  often  of  the  most  exciting  and 
dangerous  character.  Many  men  are 
ruined  and  jnany  make  their  fortunes  ou 
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the  race-course.  Unworthy  trickery  is 
often  resorted  to  in  this,  as  in  other  sorts  of 
gambling.  Again,  the  race-course  among 
us  is  but  too  often  disgraced  by  profane 
swearing,  by  drunkenness,  by  quarrelling 
and  unworthy  brawls.  The  case  is  very 
different  in  Italy.  There  the  amusement 
is  every  thing;  it  absorbs  all  other  feelings ; 
drunkenness  is  wholly  unknown;  betting, 
especially  in  deep  stakes,  is  exceedingly 
rare;  rudeness  and  bitter  feuds  are  seldom 
if  ever  witnessed;  while  swearing,  if 
heard  at  all,  is  confined  to  a very  few  of 
the  most  degraded  and  of  the  very  lowest 
classes.  An  Italian  of  any  standing  in 
society  would  consider  himself  disgraced 
by  the  utterance  of  a profane  oath.  He 
shrinks  as  much,  if  not  even  more,  from 
swearing  at  all,  as  do  our  gentlemen  from 
swearing  in  the  presence  of  ladies  whom 
they  respect.  We  repeat  it,  that  in  Italy 
racing  and  other  amusements  are  a differ- 
ent thing  altogether  from  what  they  are 
with  us  in  America,  or  with  the  English. 
They  are  to  be  judged  of  by  a different 
standard  altogether.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  mere  social  amusements;  and 
the  abuse  of  them  is  very  rare  indeed. 

People  must  amuse  themselves  in  some 
way,  and  if  not  permitted  to  indulge  in 
innocent  sports,  they  will  often  resort  to 
those  which  are  dangerous  or  positively 
sinful.  In  this  country  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient outlet  for  the  popular  feeling  of  socia- 
bility and  cheerfulness.  We  have  scarcely 
any  popular  amusements  worthy  of  the 
name.  WThal  is  the  natural  consequence? 
Our  youth,  in  too  many  instances,  unhap- 
pily betake  themselves  to  low  haunts  of 
vice,  and  ruin  their  constitutions  as  well 
as  impair  their  fortunes  by  dissipation. 
Is  not  this  the  case  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent? Is  such  a state  of  things  desirable, 
or  is  it  consistent  with  sound  morality? 
Would  it  not  be  far  preferable  to  encou- 
rage innocent  amusements,  in  order  there- 
by to  avert  those  which  are  guilty?  Wre 
think  so. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we 
might  profit  greatly  by  the  example  of 


Italy,  France,  and  southern  Europe  gene- 
rally. Instead  of  reviling  the  character 
of  the  Italians,  we  might,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves,  adopt  such  of  their 
social  practices  as  would  suit  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  and  would 
be  adapted  to  our  character  and  wants. 

In  two  things,  particularly,  we  might 
learn  a useful  lesson  from  Italy  ; — in  tem- 
perance, and  in  the  suavity  of  social  inter- 
course. These  are  very  prominent  and  uni- 
versal trails  in  the  Italian  character.  You 
may  traverse  Italy  from  Turin  to  Naples, 
and  you  will,  perhaps,  not  find  one  man 
drunk,  or  one  who  will  give  you  an  un- 
civil word.  They  all  drink  the  light  wine 
of  the  country  ; it  is  a part  of  their  daily 
aliment;  but  they  are  seldom  known  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  sobriety  in  drinking, 
or  of  temperance  in  eating.  They  seem 
to  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  point 
at  which  they  should  stop,  and  they  never 
go  beyond  that  point. 

During  a residence  of  more  than  four 
years  in  central  Italy,  though  we  saw 
thousands  of  people  every  day,  we  never 
witnessed  but  one  instauce  of  intoxication ; 
and  this  solitary  exception  to  a general 
rule  was  a young  soldier,  who,  having 
been  sent  out  to  procure  the  rations  for 
his  company,  had  indulged  too  freely  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  had  made  him- 
self deadly  sick,  probably  as  much  from 
the  incompatible  qualities,  as  from  the 
quantity,  of  what  he  had  taken.  We  saw 
many  persons  more  than  usually  cheerful, 
even  merry,  from  the  effects  of  wine;  we 
never  saw  more  than  one  who  was  intox- 
icated. The  Italians  have  in  general  no 
appetite  for  strong  drinks;  they  are  con- 
tent with  the  product  of  the  grape,  which 
is  fortunately  very  abundant  in  their  beau- 
tiful country. 

The  general  use  of  wine  as  an  article 
of  diet,  rather  than  as  a beverage,  appears 
to  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  health, 
cheerfulness  and  sobriety  of  a people. 
The  Italians  are  an  example  of  this.  They 
are  cheerful  and  sober.  Dyspepsy  is  al- 
most as  much  unknown  among  them,  as 
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is  its  invariable  attendant, — melancholy. 
You  will  never  find  a people  living  in  a 
wine  country  either  sad  or  in  bad  health. 
And  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  were  gene- 
rally introduced  into  our  own  country,  in 
which  recent  experiments  have  proved  its 
entire  practicability,  the  effect  would  be 
to  banish  the  relish  for  strong  drinks, — 
now  too  common , alas!  among  our  popu- 
lation— and  to  promote  our  general  health 
and  happiness.  This  measure  alone  would 
probably  do  more  to  establish  temperance 
among  us,  than  all  the  temperance  socie- 
ties which  were  ever  organised.  It  would 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  and  fur- 
nish a radical  cure. 

Temperance  societies  are  very  laudable, 
but  their  influence  is  necessarily  partial, 
even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  permanent, — 
which  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  best 
temperance  society  would  be  one  which 
would  promote  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  The  example  of  all  wine-grow- 
ing countries  is  a sufficient  proof  of  this. 
If  our  people  must  have  stimulants  of  one 
kind  or  another,  let  them  learn,  like  the 
Italians,  to  be  content  with  that  which  is 
gentle,  innocent,  nutritive,  and  congenial 
to  the  human  constitution.  This  is  the 
only  effectual  means  we  know  of  to  ban- 
ish ardent  spirits;  the  only  one  at  least 
which  has  proved  effectual  elsewhere. 

Politeness  is  a feature  in  the  Italian 
character  not  less  prominent  than  sobriety. 
This  trait  is  common  to  all  classes;  you 
will  seldom  meet  an  exception  to  it.  The 
poorest  beggar,  even  when  repulsed,  will 
often  invoke  a blessing  on  him  who  has 
refused  him  an  alms.  The  richest  prince 
puts  on  no  aristocratical  airs  when  ad- 
dressing the  veriest  peasant.  Often  have 
we  seen  and  admired  this  trait  of  charac- 
ter in  the  Italian  nobility!  The  mighty 
prince  Borghese,  owning  a hundred  town- 
ships, will  frequently  mingle  with  the 
rudest  laborers  whom  he  employs,  on 
terms  of  social  equality,  and  even  of  ap- 
parent intimacy!  The  Roman  cardinal 
will  hear  the  petition  of  the  humblest  citi- 


zen, and  address  to  him  words  full  of  gen- 
tleness and  kindness.  The  Roman  pontiff 
will  waive  all  considerations  of  his  exalted 
rank,  to  converse,  in  the  tender  accents  of 
a father,  with  the  poorest  and  most  lowly 
of  God’s  creatures.  Whoever  has  visited 
Italy  and  been  in  Rome  during  the  last 
few  years,  must  have  witnessed  frequent 
instances  of  this  noble  and  Christian  con- 
descension in  the  person  of  the  highest 
dignitary  in  the  church.  He  might  have 
seen  Gregory  XVI  stop  his  equipage  to 
converse  with  and  console  a poor  woman, 
who  had  presented  her  memorial  for  the 
obtaining  of  some  favor.  He  might  have 
seen  daily  evidences  of  the  deep  love  which 
the  poor  bore  to  that  illustrious  pontiff. 
And  we  learn  from  the  public  prints  that 
in  this  respect,  the  present  illustrious  pon- 
tiff, Pius  IX,  more  than  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  venerable  predecessor. 
An  Italian  noble  is  known,  not  by  his 
haughtiness  and  overbearing  carriage,  bat 
by  his  superior  gentleness  and  good  breed- 
ing. He  is  a gentleman,  according  to  the 
literal  and  original  meaning  of  that  word. 
What  a contrast  between  the  carriage  and 
manners  of  the  English  and  of  the  Italian 
aristocracy ! The  former  all  dignity,  and 
full  of  the  pride  of  rank;  the  latter  com- 
paratively all  humility  and  meekness. 

There  is  also  another  striking  feature  in 
Italian  society  by  which  we  might  gready 
profit, — the  proper  training  of  children. 
In  Italy  the  parent  impresses  upon  the  ten- 
der mind  of  the  child  the  duties  of  respect 
and  obedience,  and  he  does  it  so  effectual- 
ly, that  instances  of  filial  undutifulness 
are  there  rarely  met  with.  In  no  coun- 
try of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  parental 
and  filial  relation  more  fully  understood 
or  more  properly  appreciated.  A disobe- 
dient child  would  there  be  considered  as 
a monster  unfit  for  society.  Popular  sen- 
timent would  set  the  hot  brand  of  indig- 
nation upon  his  forehead,  and  he  would 
be  cast  forth  as  something  unclean.  Nor 
does  the  duty  of  filial  respect  and  obe- 
dience cease  at  any  particular  period  of 
life;  the  parent  is  always  the  parent,  and 
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the  child  is  always  the  child,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  respective  ages  or  po- 
sitions in  society. 

Is  this  the  case  with  us?  Alas!  it  is 
not,  at  least  to  half  the  extent.  American 
parents  love  their  children  as  fondly  as 
do  the  Italian;  but  they  do  not  often 
love  them  as  well  or  as  wisely.  With  us 
the  faults  of  the  wayward  child  are  but 
too  frequently  overlooked  by  the  doating 
parent;  if  they  are  not  even  tacitly  ap- 
proved of,  as  evidences  of  a proper  spirit, 
and  of  a talent  which  needs  only  a little 
time  to  develope  it  to  proper  maturity. 
The  result  of  this  over  indulgence  is,  that 
the  son  or  daughter  is  too  soon  emanci- 
pated from  the  parental  control,  becomes 
impatient  of  all  restraint,  and  but  too  oft- 
en plunges  into  the  vortex  of  worldly  van- 
ity, if  not  of  dissipation  and  vice.  The 
afflicted  parent  finds  out,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  he  has  spoiled  his  child;  and 
that  the  one,  whom  heaven  gave  him  to 
be  the  solace  and  support  of  his  decliftipg 
years,  is  likely,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  bitterness  on  his 
gray  hairs. 

It  is  not  so  in  Italy,  at  least  to  the  same 
degree.  And  the  difference  of  result  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  of  training. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  we 
might  learn  a useful  lesson  from  Italian 
society. 

There  is,  however,  one  charge  against 
the  morality  of  Italian  society  which  we 
must  briefly  notice,  as  it  has  been  made 
by  several  writers,  and  with  some  shadow 
of  plausibility.  It  is  alleged  that  the  stand- 
ard of  female  virtue  is  not  so  high  in  Italy 
as  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe; 
and  in  proof  of  this  grave  accusation,  our 
attention  is  pointed  to  a peculiar  feature 
in  Italian  society,  which  allows  married 
ladies  to  have  their  eicisbei  or  cavnlieri  ser- 
*enti*  who  attend  them  on  public  occa- 
lions,  hold  their  parasols  and  fans,  recite 
verses  and  sonnets  in  their  honor,  and 
perform  various  other  offices  for  them. 
Prejudiced  writers  on  Italy  profess  to  see 
• " Cavaliers  in  attendance." 


in  this  custom  a violation  of  all  female 
decorum  and  propriety ; and  they  take  oc- 
casion from  it  to  slander  the  virtue  of  the 
Italian  ladies  generally.* 

Never  was  there,  perhaps,  a more  pal- 
pable instance  of  gross  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  features  which  mark  Italian 
society , or  of  that  unmitigated  malevolence 
which  construes  every  thing  into  crime, 
than  is  implied  in  this  scandalous  imputa- 
tion. Those  who  make  the  charge  can 
scarcely  seriously  believe  it  themselves. 

What!  Are  we  to  believe  that  an  en- 
lightened people,  and  one  so  proverbially 
jealous  of  female  virtue  as  the  Italians, 
would  tolerate  for  one  moment  a systema- 
tic corruption  of  morals  which  would  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  all  society,  by 
marring  all  domestic  bliss  and  breaking 
up  the  bonds  of  the  family  circle?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  Italian  husbands  would 
sit  quietly  by,  and  see  all  their  dearest  in- 
terests sacrificed,  and  their  most  warm 
and  cherished  affections  blighted?  Those 
who  think  so  know  little  of  human  nature, 
and  nothing  whatever  of  the  Italian  cha- 
racter. The  thing  is  absurd,  impossible 
on  its  very  face.  It  were  almost  impossi- 
ble even  among  savages.  The  malignity 
and  utter  groundlessness* of  the  charge  are 
transparent.  When  the  splenetic  and  ma- 
licious Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  preferred  this 
same  accusation  about  a century  ago,  Ba- 
reiti  published  a triumphant  refutation 
of  it,  and  administered  to  the  libeller  of 
Italian  ft  male  character  an  indignant  re- 
buke which  even  he  must  have  felt,  if  he 
had  any  feeling  left. 

We  are  ourselves  no  admirers  of  the 
custom  in  question,  which  we  believe  was 
always  confined  to  ladies  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  has  for  many  years  past  fallen 
into  almost  total  disuse  even  among  them. 
But  no  reasonable  man  can  believe  for 
one  moment,  that  there  ever  was  any  thing 
more  in  it  than  a mere  matter  of  fashion, 
the  reputed  tendency  of  which  was  to  en- 
hance the  importance,  by  increasing  the 

• This  accusntion  is  mnde  by  Miss  Waldie  is 
her  “ Rome  in  the  nineteenth  century.'* 
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suite,  of  those  ladies  who  moved  in  the 
most  fashionable  circles.  It  was  only  a 
remnant  of  that  chivalric  gallantry  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  lingered  longer  in  Italy 
and  Spain  than  in  any  other  countries  of 
Europe.  After  having  declined  for  many 
years,  it  fell  at  last  under  the  well  aimed 
shafts  of  Italian  satire.  The  poet  Parini 
seems  to  have  given  it  the  finishing 
stroke.* 

Absurd  you  may  call  it,  if  you  choose; 
grossly  immoral  in  its  tendency  and  effects 
it  could  not  have  been : else  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  at 
all  tolerated,  especially  among  the  sensi- 
tive and  jealous  Italians.  They  are  natu- 
rally a highly  poetical  and  imaginative 
people,  who  haveadhered  with  much  tena- 
city to  their  ancient  social  customs,  more 
particularly  those  which  carried  them 
back  to  the  days  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 

We  would,  in  short,  make  a most  griev- 
ous mistake,  if  we  should  attempt  to  judge 

* See  Alfieri’s  Autobiography,  pp.  128-9,  note. 


the  Italians  by  our  own  more  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  principles.  We  believe  that 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where 
female  virtue  is  more  highly  prized  or  more 
generally  practised  than  in  Italy.  If  you 
wish  to  be  pointed  to  countries  where  this 
“ index  virtue” — as  Mr.  Laing  calls  it— is 
more  generally  lost  sight  of,  you  must  go 
farther  north;  to  Prussia,  to  Sweden,  and 
to  England.  One  thing  is  certain, — and 
it  is  conceded  by  our  adversaries  them- 
selves,— that  Italian  parents  are  in  the 
habit  of  watching  over  the  virtue  of  their 
daughters  with  a singular  care;  and  it  is 
often  made  a matter  of  accusation  against 
the  former,  that  they  will  not  permit  the 
latter  to  mingle  in  society,  but  keep  them 
shut  up  in  the  convent  schools  and  acade- 
mies until  they  are  marriageable. 

We  are  already  at  the  end  of  our  paper: 
and  yet  we  have  not  said  one  half  of  what 
we  intended  to  say  on  setting  out  We 
may  revert  to  the  subject  on  some  future 
occasion. 


For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 
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It  was  the  sunset  hour  in  Israel. 

The  music  of  her  blithesome  birds  was  hushed, 

And  ’mid  the  foliage  of  her  spicy  trees, 

They  rested  from  their  songs,  until  the  morn 
Should  call  them  forth  to  melody  again. 

The  palm  trees  waved  with  sweet  and  lulling  sound. 

To  the  soft  zephyrs  dallying  with  their  leaves. 

Which,  mingling  with  the  lull  of  waterfalls, 

Made  melody  so  soft,  so  sweet,  it  seemed, 

E’en  as  the  echo  of  some  seraph’s  tone. 

Warbling  in  bliss  around  the  throne  of  heaven. 

It  was  a holy  hour,  and  in  the  breast 

All  base  and  warring  passions  seemed  to  die. 

Beneath  the  magic  of  its  sacred  sway. 

Oh ! that  their  death  were  but  eternal  death, 

That  man,  the  victim  of  their  burning  power. 

Might  ne’er  be  urged  again  to  deeds  and  crimes, 

Which  cause  the  tears  to  fall  from  angels’  eyes, 

And  hell  to  laugh  with  fiendish  joy. 
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Beneath  the  branches  of  a palm  tree  sat 
A Hebrew  mother,  gazing  on  her  child, 

Watching  its  sinless  sports,  and  as  the  gush 
Of  laughter  broke  from  its  untroubled  heart. 

And  flowed  deep,  deep  into  her  inmost  soul, 

It  seemed  as  if  each  drop  was  made  of  bliss, 

Ecstatic  bliss,  whose  rapturous  excess 
Might  cause  a heart  like  hers  to  burst  with  joy. 

And  then  her  thoughts  took  wing,  and  fancy  laid 
The  future  years  of  life  before  her  view; 

And  as  each  scene  rose  up — all  scenes  of  joy— 

She  saw  in  each  the  image  of  her  child. 

And  on  his  brow  was  aye  a look  of  love. 

And  love  for  her,  and  if  the  world  was  harsh, 

He  was  her  comforter  and  with  sweet  words 
Chased  all  the  darkness  from  her  soul  away. 

And  when  her  brow,  grown  dim  with  years,  was  carved 
With  deepened  furrows  by  time’s  sharpened  sword, 

He  still  was  by  her  side,  the  prop — the  stay 
Of  her  old  age  and  helplessness.  And  oh ! 

As  suclr  bright  scenes  rose  up  before  her  view. 

How  swelled  the  waters  of  her  heart  with  bliss, 

And  breaking  through  their  barriers,  rolled  forth 
In  grateful  thankfulness  to  Him,  who  blessed 
Her  life — her  widowhood  with  such  a son. 

Oh ! could  that  gladdened  mother  but  have  turned 
The  veil  that  hid  futurity  aside, 

And  viewed  the  scenes  that  lay  behind  its  folds. 

In  all  their  naked,  dire  reality — 

Then,  then  her  heart  had  groaned  in  wretchedness, 

And  she  had  felt  how  bitterer  than  gall. 

Or  wormwood’s  dregs,  was  that  dire  cup  which  she, 

And  all  the  mothers  of  the  land  would  drain. 

Before  another  summer’s  flowers  would  bloom. 

Though  proffered  by  the  hands  of  their  own  king. 

Who  should  have  dealt  with  them,  as  father  deals 
With  his  own  children,  whom  his  bosom  loves. 

’Twa9  midnight  in  Jerusalem.  The  sounds 
Of  revelry  were  hushed  within  her  halls. 

And  sleep  had  weighed  the  eyelids  down  of  all. 

Save  Herod,  lord  and  king  of  Judah’s  realm. 

Within  his  chamber  sat  the  sovereign. 

And  on  his  brow  there  was  a shade  of  gloom, , 

For  he  had  heard  them  say  a new  bom  king 
Had  risen  in  the  east— a king  to  rule. 

And  sway  his  people  in  Jerusalem. 

And  as  he  thought  on  this,  his  heart  was  grieved 
And  troubled  sore,  and  in  his  guilty  mind 
Dark  thoughts  were  brewing  how  he  might  remain, 
Secure  upon  the  throne  of  Judah’s  land. 

And  then  there  in  that  midnight  solitude. 

And  in  the  secret  of  his  own  dark  soul, 

He  vowed  an  awful  vow,  that  he  himself. 

Should  still  reign  on,  though  all  bis  race  should  groan. 
Vol.  VI.— No.  8.  37 
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The  sons  of  all  his  realm  shook!  die,  from  those 
Whose  eyes  were  but  new  opened  to  the  light. 

To  those  upon  whose  brows  two  summers’  breaths 
Had  lingered,  dallying  with  their  glossy  curls. 

And  thus  must  die  the  new  born  king  of  Jews. 
Then  rose  he  from  his  seat  and  wildly  paced 
His  chamber  for  a while,  as  though  his  soul 
Were  wrung  to  torture  by  the  passions’  fire. 

That  gleamed  in  all  the  livid  hues  of  hell 
Upon  his  brow,  and  while  the  bitter  drops 
Of  agony  were  gathering  there,  with  look 
Which  scarce  a fiend’s  tortured  brow  could  bear. 
That  writhes  in  hell,  his  voice  rang  wildly  out 
•«  Though  all  the  mothers  of  the  land  shall  wail. 
O’er  mangled  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  babes. 
Till  e’en  the  air  be  heavy  with  their  groans — 
Though  all  the  people  of  my  realm  shall  howl 
In  agony,  and  sink  appalled  and  pale. 

At  scenes  of  tortured  murdered  innocence. 

Till  heaven,  enraged,  shall  send  the  echo  back 
To  torture  and  to  thunder  In  ray  soul. 

Still  wrapped  in  purple  on  his  gilded  throne, 

Herod  shall  sway  the  rod  o’er  Judah’s  realms.” 
Plot  on,  scheme  on,  thou  guilty,  grovelling  thing. 
Plot  on,  until  thy  hands  be  dyed  with  blood 
So  thick,  that  all  the  waters  or  thy  realm 
Be  far  too  small  to  wash  the  stain  away — 

Until  thy  blackened  soul  be  ripe  for  bell, 

Plot  on,  scheme  on— but  plot  and  scheme  in  vain. 
The  new  born  babe  is  sacred  from  thy  bands. 

E’en  now  his  path  of  flight  is  pointed  out 
By  the  bright  finger  of  the  Holy  One, 

And  following  it,  thy  schemes  are  thine  own  scorn. 
The  sceptre  from  thy  race  shall  pass  away. 

Their  mighty  power  be  broken  as  a reed. 

And  thou  thyself  be  made  to  rue  the  time, 

Thou  daredst  to  wake  the  vengeance  of  a God. 

There  was  a voice  of  lamentation  heard 
In  Judah’s  land — ’twas  stricken  mothers’  wail 
O’er  slaughtered  babes,  the  work  of  Herod’s  bands. 
Wailing  and  comfortless,  for  they  were  not. 

And  there  was  one  among  that  hapless  band. 

Whom  we  have  seen  beneath  a palm  tree’s  shade ; 
Widowed  and  childless  now,  the  grief  was  hers 
Which  wrings  and  tears  the  soul  beyond  express. 
Oh!  long  she  struggled  with  the  murderers. 

And  sought  to  wrest  her  babe  from  them  and  fly; 
But  all  in  vain,  and  then  with  looks  and  words. 
Imploring  words,  which  none  save  mothers’  hearts 
May  know,  she  begged  of  them  to  spare  her  boy. 
But  begged  in  vain,  they  tore  him  from  her  grasp. 
And  e’en  before  her  gaze  poured  out  the  blood. 

The  precious  blood,  of  his  young,  guiltless  heart. 
And  now  another  summer’s  flowers  had  bloomed. 
And  *twas  the  sunset  hour  again,  and  she 
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Had  come  beneath  the  branches  of  that  palm. 

To  wail  and  weep,  but  smile  no  more,  for  there 
In  that  loved  spot  where  he  had  sported  oft. 

She’d  made  for  him  a grave,  and  kneeling  down. 

In  all  the  anguish  of  her  stricken  heart. 

She  poured  her  soul  in  plaintive  gusbings  forth: 

And  thou  art  gone,  my  child. 

No  more  my  arms  may  now  thy  form  caress. 

Thy  glossy  ringlets  have  been  all  defiled. 

And  brow  so  sacred  in  its  loveliness. 

Oh ! that  I too,  my  beautiful,  had  died. 

The  hour  they  tore  thee  from  thy  mother's  side. 

And  I had  deemed  that  thou. 

In  coming  years  a comforter  would  be. 

When  grief  sat  heavy  on  my  stricken  brow, 

Or  deep  anxieties  would  prey  on  me. 

'Twas  all  a dream,  for  thou,  my  boy,  art  gone — 

And  I am  left  in  desolation  lone. 

How  gladly  have  I heard 
The  music  laugh  that  from  thy  bosom  gushed. 

And  hung  so  fondly  on  each  forming  word 
Thy  sweet  voice  uttered,  now  for  ever  hushed. 

Oh ! that  the  flowers  and  all  bright  things  can  bloom, 
But  such  as  thou  lie  withering  in  the  tomb. 

Reign  on,  thou  guilty  one. 

Whose  rod  hath  fallen  so  heavy  on  my  lot. 

There  dwells  a God,  and  an  avenging  one. 

To  Him  I leave  thee — I shall  curse  thee  not. 

Haply  thou  yet  wilt  feel  a torturing  wo. 

Surpassed  alone  by  that  which  Judah’s  mothers  know. 

And  thou  art  gone,  my  child, 

And  soon  thy  mother  by  thy  side  must  lie. 

For  oh!  the  grief  so  torturing  and  so  wild. 

That  wrings  my  spirit,  makes  me  long  to  die. 

Wo  for  thy  mother,  know  my  boy,  my  pride, 

Joy  for  the  hour  she’ll  rest  her  by  thy  side. 

It  was  a little  while.  Another  grave 

New  made  was  neath  the  branches  of  that  palm, 

And  as  the  soft  winds  stirred  the  long,  rank  grass. 

That  grew  unharmed  above  the  slaughtered  babe, 

It  lingered  for  awhile  to  wail  and  moan 
Around  the  clods,  fresh  gathered  from  the  vale, 

That  rested  on  its  mother’s  broken  heart. 

Baltimoes,  March  94. 
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, UT  we  must  now  return 
lo  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  order.  Fa- 
ther Eudes  had  several 
times  applied  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  church  for  the 
new  community ; because  without  this 
formality  the  subjects  could  not  be  admit- 
ted to  make  solemn  vows:  but  his  soli- 
citations had  been  all  in  vain.  About  this 
time,  the  queen  mother,  Ann  of  Austria, 
who  had  a great  esteem  for  the  pious 
founder,  offered  him  her  protection.  He 
cheerfully  availed  himself  of  her  bounty 
lo  obtain  what  he  most  desired  on  earth — 
the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  Institute  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. At  her  recommendation,  Louis  XIV 
charged  his  ambassador  in  Rome  to  second 
the  request  in  the  year  1661 . But  it  failed 
again  on  account  of  that  fourth  solemn 
vow  for  the  instruction  of  penitents.  A 
vow  of  this  nature  was  without  example, 
and  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  engage 
virgins  consecrated  to  the  Lord  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  women  whose  morals  had 
been  corrupted.  After  so  many  fruitless 
attempts.  Father  Eudes  had  recourse  to 
God  alone  in  prayer,  and  he  was  heard. 
Through  the  zeal  and  the  exertions  of  two 
of  the  principal  abbots  of  the  reform  of 
St.  Bernard,  Mr.  de  Ranee,  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  and  the  abbot  of  the  monastery 
in  the  diocess  of  Bayeux,  who  went  to 
Rome  in  1664,  on  business  of  their  order, 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexander  VII,  was 
induced  to  charge  a congregation  of  car- 
dinals to  examine  seriously  into  the  diffi- 
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culties  that  had  until  then  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  this  affair.  The  cardinal 
de  Retz,  who  was  perfectly  well  informed 
of  the  advantage  of  such  an  institute  to 
the  church,  showed  the  reasons  alleged, 
to  be  null,  from  the  fact,  that  the  commu- 
nity in  France  which  was  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  young  religious  ladies, 
had  been  for  twenty  years  most  edifying 
and  regular;  and  he  urged  farther,  that 
when  these  religious  would  be  engaged  by 
the  vows  of  religion  to  persevere  in  so 
holy  a state,  they  would  have  a still  more 
powerful  motive  to  aim  at  perfection. 
After  the  conferences  on  the  subject  had 
been  concluded,  the  commissaries  gave  as 
favorable  a report  as  could  be  desired. 
Relying  on  their  testimony,  and  taking 
certain  precautions  to  remove  the  dangers 
that  he  feared  for  the  religious,  the  pope 
gave  the  bull  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
order  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
approved  of  the  constitutions,  and  permit- 
ted other  regulations  to  be  added.  Th£ 
order  has  been  since  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pontiffs  Innocent  XI  and 
Gregory  XVI. 

The  religious  of  the  community  bad 
too  ardently  desired  this  approbation  to  de- 
fer taking  the  solemn  engagements  which 
were  now  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the 
church.  They  were  eighteen  in  number, 
two  of  whom  were  novices.  All  those 
who  had  before  made  simple  vows,  now 
prepared  themselves  by  the  exercises  of  a 
retreat  solemnly  to  ratify  their  sacrifice. 
The  vicar  general,  who  was  their  supe- 
rior, that  he  might  be  the  better  assured 
of  their  vocation,  made  them  go  out  of 
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their  monastery  one  by  one,  and  examined 
them  on  the  motives  that  had  determined 
them  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  in 
that  house  j and  after  making  them  feel 
the  full  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
obligations  they  were  going  to  contract, 
he  offered  to  dispense  them  from  those  that 
they  had  already  made,  and  to  send  them 
back  free  to  their  homes.  Not  one  of  them 
was  shaken  by  this  proposal ; on  the  con- 
trary all  begged  as  a special  favor,  to  be 
admitted  to  make  their  solemn  vows. 

In  1668,  the  community,  being  now  nu- 
merous enough,  elected  a superioress  of 
their  own  order,  and  therefore  were  able 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  sisters 
of  the  Visitation.  The  following  years 
were  remarkable  for  the  progress  of  the 
institute.  Seven  other  houses  were  soon 
established  in  different  parts  of  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
vents of  France,  in  1792,  they  were  also 
expelled  from  theirs;  but  they  still  lived 
together  as  much  as  possible,  and  faith- 
fully preserved  the  spirit  of  their  vocation. 
When  things  again  became  calm,  they 
purchased  the  most  of  their  houses  again. 
The  first  house  of  Caen,  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  institute,  has  resisted  all  the 
storms  of  the  French  revolution,  and  is 
still  flourishing.  That  of  Paris,  founded 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  1724,  was 
reestablished  in  1806.  With  the  liberal 
assistance  of  Louis  XVIII  and  of  the 
royal  family,  the  religious  were  enabled 
to  construct  on  their  grounds  a convent, 
called  “ the  Magdalen,”  for  the  penitents 
who  desired  to  embrace  the  religious  life. 
These  houses, — which  were  only  twelve 
in  number  up  to  the  year  1829, — were 
isolated;  that  is,  each  establishment  was 
detached  and  depended  on  itself;  as  the 
sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  are  to  this 
day  : neither  did  they  extend  beyond 
France. 

But  the  Lord  had  in  his  mercy  marked 
out  a time  to  develope  this  institute,  to 
establish  it  on  a larger  and  more  solid  ba- 
sis, and  (it  it  to  be  a more  adequate  reme- 
dy to  the  universal  evils  of  an  age  full  of 
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corruption  and  immorality.  The  city  of 
Angers  was  the  place  chosen  by  divine 
Providence  as  the  centre  and  head-quar- 
ters of  this  work  of  grace;  and  from 
thence  God  was  to  carry  the  knowledge 
of  his  love  and  mercy  to  the  poor  lost 
sheep  scattered  all  over  the  earth.  The 
countess  de  Neuville,  a pious  lady  of  that 
city,  was  inspired  by  God  to  found  there 
a house  of  the  order.  On  her  death-bed 
she  willed  the  sum  of  30,000  francs, 
('nearly  six  thousand  dollars)  to  be  given 
towards  the  good  work,  and  charged  her 
only  son,  the  count  de  Neuville,  whom 
she  left  possessor  of  an  immense  fortune, 
and  what  is  better  still,  heir  of  all  her 
virtues,  to  make  still  greater  sacrifices, 
should  it  become  necessary,  to  accomplish 
what  death  alone  prevented  her  from  do- 
ing herself.  Soon  after  her  death,  the 
young  count  faithfully  executed  his  mo- 
ther’s will,  by  placing  the  sum  of  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Angers,  and 
begging  him  to  aid  in  realizing  her  dying 
request. 

The  house  of  the  order  in  Tours  was 
numerous,  and  they  gave  five  of  their  re- 
ligious to  found  the  house  in  Angers. 
The  superioress  of  that  house  was  then 
the  honored  mother  Mary  Euphrasia  Pel- 
letier. Her  soul  filled  with  ardor  for  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  God  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  limited  sphere  in  which  she  had  here- 
tofore lived,  still  she  was  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God  ; when  the  proposal  of  a new 
house  arrived,  that  made  her  foresee  a 
brighter  future  which  she  had  long  sighed 
after.  The  bishop  of  Tours  permitted  her 
to  accompany  the  little  colony,  which  took 
possession  of  the  new  locality  in  1828. 
In  less  than  three  years,  they  received 
about  seventy  novices  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  most  of  them  of  very  distin- 
guished families,  who  all  seemed  to  be 
called  by  an  extraordinary  vocation. 

The  bishops  of  Poictiers,  Grenoble,  and 
Metz  asked  for  subjects  to  found  similar 
houses  in  their  respective  dioceses,  m 
1832.  The  pious  founder  of  the  house  at 
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Angers,  the  count  de  Neuville,  felt  inspir- 
ed by  God  to  devote  his  immense  wealth 
to  enlarging  and  founding  this  house, 
which  was  soon  to  become  the  parent  of 
so  many  others.  He  now  set  no  bounds 
to  his  gifts,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1843,  he  was  living  in  the  most 
simple  style,  with  only  one  old  valet  to 
attend  on  him. 

In  1834,  several  bishops  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  religious  of  Angers,  wrote  to 
Home  to  obtain  that  the  superioress  of  the 
bouse  of  Angers  should  be  established 
general  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  in 
consequence  should  govern  all  the  houses 
founded  by  it.  After  much  opposition, 
this  was  granted  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1835.  No  change  was,  however,  made 
in  the  ancient  rule  or  habit,  except  that 
the  religious  have,  instead  of  the  white 
cord,  a blue  one;  and  that  on  the  reverse 
of  the  silver  heart  that  they  have  adopted, 
the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  en- 
graven; to  distinguish  the  religious  of  the 
mother  house  from  those  of  the  refuge.* ** 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1838,  his  emin- 
ence, the  cardinal  Odescalchi,  the  first 
protector  of  the  congregation,  wrote  to 
the  general  superioress  on  the  part  of  his 
holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  to  send  some  of 
her  subjects  to  found  a house  in  the  holy 
city.  They  arrived  there,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  took 
possession  of  the  monastery  called  Santa 
Croce , via  Lungare.  The  holy  pontiff  re- 
ceived them  in  the  most  paternal  manner, 
and  blessed  the  whole  congregation  in  the 
person  of  the  general  mother. 

The  sisters  had  hardly  been  six  months 
in  Rome,  when  they  lost  their  holy  found- 
er, and  the  whole  society  its  protector. 
His  eminence,  the  cardinal  Odescalchi, 
after  many  solicitations,  at  length  obtained 
from  his  holiness  the  permission  to  resign 
all  his  offices  and  titles  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Roman  church, 

* The  establishments  originallv  reared  by  Fa- 
ther Eudcs  were  called  houses  of  rtfuge,  some  of 
which  still  exist,  and  are  distinct  from  the  gene- 

** alat  of  Angers. 


and  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After 
thus  detaching  himself  from  all  the  things 
of  earth,  he  went  to  the  noviciate  of  the 
society  at  Verona,  where  he  died  in  odor 
of  sanctity  three  years  afterwards. 

A second  house  for  penitents  was  found- 
ed in  Rome  by  the  munificence  of  the  du- 
chess de  Bracciano,  in  1840.  This  mon- 
astery, situated  near  the  Coliseum,  whence 
so  many  martyrs  had  flown  into  the  bo- 
som of  God,  in  the  early  ages,  seems  to 
experience  the  benefit  of  such  a neighbor- 
hood, by  the  graces  of  conversion  that  the 
penitent  souls  receive  therein,  and  the 
peace  that  its  happy  inmates  there  enjoy. 

The  second  cardinal  protector  was  Mon- 
signor  Della  Posta.  After  his  death,  in 
1841,  the  present  cardinal  Patrizzi  was 
named  to  the  same  office.  It  is  to  his  zeal 
and  w'isdom  that  the  society  owes  the 
peace  and  prosperity  that  it  now  enjoys. 

The  general  superioress  of  the  order, 
Mary  Euphrasia  Pelletier,  has  founded, 
from  the  year  1833  to  the  year  1846,  foe- 
tt  houses  of  the  institute  for  the  conver- 
sion of  peniients:  twenty-five  in  France, 
two  in  Belgium,  seven  in  Italy,  one  in 
London,  one  in  Bavaria,  one  in  Algiers, 
one  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  one  in  Canada,  and 
one  io  the  United  States. 

The  magnificent  and  royal  convent  at 
Munich  was  built  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
The  last  house  of  the  order  in  the  Roman 
slates,  was  founded  by  his  present  holiness 
whilst  he  was  cardinal  bishop  of  Imola. 
That  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  founded  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  Flagel,  and  his  coad- 
jutor, Bishop  Chabral;  and  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  order  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  succeeded  as  well  as  its  distiuguished 
founders  and  friends  anticipated,  and  has 
already  effected  much  good. 

The  general  house  in  Angers  consists 
of  three  hundred  religious,  professed  and 
novices,  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  etc.; 
of  fifty  magdalens,  who  follow  the  rule 
and  wear  the  habit  of  the  Carmelites;  of 
a hundred  and  forty  p* ! K : of  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  orpi  called 
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of  preservation;  and  of  about  seventy 
boarders.  The  establishment,  including 
servants,  numbers  about  eight  hundred 
persons.  There  are,  moreover,  four  resi- 
dent clergymen  ; one  the  confessor  of  the 
community,  at  least  of  the  French  part  of 
it;  a second  for  the  English,  German,  and 
Italian  novices;  a third  charged  with  the 
penitents  and  magdalens;  and  the  fourth, 
with  the  care  of  the  children,  catechising 
them,  and  watching  over  their  religious 
education. 

In  most  of  the  houses  of  the  order  which 
are  permanently  established,  there  are  ge- 
nerally three  classes:  the  penitents,  the 
magdalens,  the  orphans ; besides  a board- 
ing school  which  contributes  very  much 
towards  the  support  of  the  establishment. 
No  penitents  are  ever  refused,  provided 
they  have  the  requisite  qualities;  but  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  house  by  charitable 
persons  or  by  their  friends,  a small  sura  is 
generally  tequired  yearly,  if  the  friends 
are  able  to  give  it,  for  their  support. 

Many  examples  of  the  mercy  of  our 
good  God  might  be  related  in  the  cases  of 
some  hundreds  of  young  persons,  who 
struck  with  the  stings  of  remorse,  aban- 
doned their  criminal  life,  to  repent  in  soli- 
tude for  their  past  errors;  and  who  now 
acknowledge,  that  the  peace  and  the  calm 
they  enjoy  in  the  service  of  the  Almighty 
amply  compensate  them  for  the  phantoms 
of  joy  that  brought  them  only  bitter  decep- 
tions and  cruel  disquietudes. 

Out  of  very  many  such  examples  of 
grievous  habitual  sin  and  of  long  contin- 
ued and  most  edifying  penance  done  in 
houses  of  the  order,  we  will  select  the 
few  following.  They  will  exhibit  the  in- 
finite goodness  and  mercy  of  God  towards 
those  sinners,  who,  like  the  prodigal  of 
the  Gospel,  wish  to  return  to  the  house 
of  their  father.  They  will  also  set  in  a 
clearer  light  the  unwearied  charity  and 
kindness  of  the  fervent  sisters  of  the  Good 
.Shepherd,  and  the  excellence  of  their  he- 
roic institute. 

At  the  royal  theatre  of  Munich,  in  1843, 
a famous  actress,  probably  while  reciting 


a religious  part,  heard  a strong  voice,  that 
of  remorse,  reproaching  her  for  having 
loved  so  long  the  apparent  delights  that 
brought  with  them  nothing  but  incurable 
ennui,  and  for  having  dared  to  precipitate 
into  the  abyss  of  sin  immortal  souls,  for 
whose  salvation  Jesus  Christ  had  shed  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood.  She  had  heard  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
that  city,  and  of  many  young  persons 
who,  to  secure  their  eternal  salvation,  had, 
with  one  strong  act  of  the  will,  rejected 
from  their  lips  the  poisoned  cup  of  their 
guilty  joys  to  bury  themselves,  like  Mag- 
dalen, in  the  desert  of  contrition.  Almigh- 
ty God  gave  her  the  same  attractive  call; 
but  she  felt  a timidity  in  presenting  her- 
self at  the  convent,  for  she  was  not  a 
Catholic,  and  was  ignorant  that  the  glory 
and  the  crown  of  a sister  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  is,  to  render  to  the  flowers  that 
vice  had  tarnished,  their  first  innocence. 
She  did  not  know  that  their  happiness  is 
to  be  able  to  say  to  a certain  degree,  like 
our  Lord, — we  have  come  into  the  world 
not  for  the  just  but  for  sinners  ; — not  only 
to  open,  like  so  many  other  communities, 
one  of  those  happy  abodes  where  chaste 
and  pure  souls  are  sheltered  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  world  to  lead  here  below 
the  life  of  angels,  but  also  to  establish  a 
refuge  for  the  greatest  of  human  miseries. 

She  then  resolved  within  herself,  that  if 
in  presenting  herself  the  next  morning, 
the  religious  received  her  without  exacting 
any  thing  for  her  board,  etc  , she  would 
believe  that  they  acted  purely  through  a 
spirit  of  charily,  and  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  for  her  to  adopt  this  new  mode  of 
living. 

In  effect  the  good  superioress  of  the 
asylum  joyfully  opened  to  her  her  arms ; 
and  that  heart,  weary  of  the  foolish  joys 
of  the  world,  received  with  docility  and 
joy  the  holy  truths  of  religiou.  She  be- 
came a model  to  her  companions,  and  her 
perseverance  in  good  completed  the  joy  of 
the  angels  and  of  the  good  religious. 

A comedian  in  Algiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and  who 
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acknowledged  herself  to  the  sisters  that 
she  had  made  three  hundred  sacrilegious 
communions,  entered  their  house  there 
last  year,  and  is  now  a model  of  penance. 

Another  actress  in  Bourg  entered  the 
house  there  in  1845.  One  day  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  life  she  led,  and  divine 
grace  urging  on  her  more  than  usual,  she 
escaped  just  when  she  had  to  appear  in 
the  theatre,  and  hid  herself  in  a piece  of 
furniture,. until,  at  a favorable  moment, 
she  ran  to  the  clergyman  of  the  place, 
begging  him  to  procure  her  an  asylum. 
He  confided  her  to  the  sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Her  gratitude  was  so  great 
towards  the  persons  who  had  received 
her,  that  she  ceased  not  thanking  them 
and  saying,  “ How  happy  I am  to  have 
found  you!  where  would  I be  without 
you !” 

In  London,  a young  person  who  had 
been  the  dishonor  of  her  family  in  the 
world,  was  touched  by  divine  grace  in  the 
midst  of  her  criminal  life.  She  seemed  to 
see  an  avenging  God  ready  to  strike  her 
in  his  justice;  but  she  still  resisted,  not 
knowing  what  means  to  take  to  abandon 
the  state  in  which  she  lived.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence made  her  find  a person  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  confessor  of  the  com- 
munity. The  worthy  priest  was  still  in 
the  confessional ; to  him  she  related  the 
state  of  her  soul,  shedding  a torrent  of 
tears,  and  protesting  that  she  would  rather 
die  than  continue  in  her  bad  life.  The 
good  clergyman  told  her,  that  the  heaven- 
ly Shepherd  who  had  prepared  her  soul 
for  repentance,  had  also  provided  for  her 
a fold  where  she  would  find  other  com- 
panions who,  like  herself,  had  been  first 
guilty,  and  then  faithful  to  his  voice.  He 
presented  her  to  the  sisters,  and  she  be- 
came a model  of  virtue  to  her  companions, 
by  her  humility  and  her  mortification. 
She  had  the  signal  consolation  of  being 
admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the  holy  com- 
munion in  1845.  Her  soul  was  so  inun- 
dated with  holy  joy  that  she  had  to  leave 
the  chapel,  and  she  repeated  frequently, 
“ It  is  too  great  a happiness  for  me!” 


A multitude  of  other  facts  might  be  re- 
lated of  some,  who,  after  having  commit- 
ted enormous  crimes,  subsequently  edified 
every  one  by  their  penance ; and  of  others 
who,  hiding  their  noble  birth  and  family, 
lived  unknown  and  confounded  among 
the  lowest  penitents,  as  one  did  lately  at 
the  house  in  Strasburg.  The  sisters  dis- 
covered only  after  her  death,  that  she  was 
the  countess  N.,  who  lived  there  as  a pe- 
nitent, to  expiate  the  faults  of  a member 
of  her  family. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  at 
a glance,  the  dates  of  the  foundations  of 
the  various  houses  of  the  order,  dependent 
on  the  mother  house  at  Angers ; as  well 
as  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  that 
community  ; 

The  house  of  Poictiers  was  founded  oq 
the  3d  Dec.  1833.  18  religious,  106  peni- 
tents, 40  children  of  preservation. 

Grenoble,  26th  Deer.  1833.  28  reli- 
gious, 100  penitents,  70  children  of  pre- 
servation. 

Metz,  1st  August,  1834.  24  religious, 
90  penitents,  20  magdalens,  30  boarders, 
20  orphans. 

Sautnur,  31st  July,  1835.  15  religious, 
80  penitents. 

Nancy,  30th  Nov.  1835.  24  religious, 
90  penitents,  20  magdalens,  38  orphans 
preserved. 

Amiens,  9th  March,  1836.  27  reli- 
gious, 110  penitents,  60  boarders. 

Lille,  15th  Sept.  1836.  25  religious,  15 
magdalens,  90  penitents,  60  orphans,  50 
boarders. 

Le  Puy,  1st  Jan.  1837.  20  religious, 
108  penitents. 

Strasburg,  15th  May,  1837.  27  reli- 
gious, 100-  penitents,  12  magdalens,  40 
boarders. 

Sens,  15th  May,  1837.  18  religious, 

40  penitents,  38  boarders. 

Rhemes,  11th  June,  1837.  20  reli- 
gious, 75  penitents,  50  boarders. 

Arles,  25th  Sept.  1837.  16  religious, 
50  penitents,  36  boarders. 

Rome,  1st  house,  4th  June,  1838.  IS 
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religious,  35  penitents,  20  children  for  pre- 
servation. 

Bourgen  Bresse,  8th  July,  1838.  20 
religious,  15  magdalens,  100  penitents,  60 
orphans. 

Chambery,  Savoy,  12th  J|n.  1839.  15 
religious,  30  penitents,  40  orphans. 

Perpignan,  25th  January,  1839.  10  re- 
ligious, 30  penitents,  20  boarders. 

Bourges,  20th  Feb.  1839.  20  religious, 
100  penitents,  10  magdalens,  35  boarders. 

Nice,  in  Italy,  1st  April,  1839.  15  reli- 
gious, 50  penitents,  35  boarders. 

Avignon,  9th  May,  1839.  18  religious, 
30  penitents,  50  boarders. 

Mapon,  13th  June,  1839.  15  religious, 
70  penitents. 

Mons,  in  Belgium,  25th  Dec.  1839.  16 
religious,  50  penitents,  30  orphans. 

Namur,  in  Belgium,  25th  May,  1840. 
18  religious,  70  penitents,  35  orphans. 

Munich,  in  Bavaria,  30th  May,  1840. 
50  religious,  150  penitents,  200  orphans, 
80  boarders. 

Toulon,  15th  August,  1841.  18  reli- 

gious, 80  penitents,  20  magdalens. 

London,  25th  Feb.  1841.  25  religious, 
55  penitents. 

Genoa,  29th  June,  1842.  15  religious, 
60  penitents,  35  preserved. 

Lyons,  29th  June,  1842.  20  religious, 
40  penitents,  75  preserved. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  8th  Sept.  1843.  10  re- 
ligious, 25  penitents. 

Algiers,  Africa,  15th  Oct.  1843.  10  re- 
ligious, 25  penitents,  30  boarders. 

Turin,  Sardinia,  1st  Nov.  1843.  12  re- 
ligious, 50  penitents,  20  preserved. 

Montreal,  Canada,  5th  May,  1844.  20 
religious,  38  penitents,  30  boarders. 

Dole,  18th  Oct.  1844.  7 religious,  40 
penitents,  15  boarders. 

Imola,  pontifical  states,  20th  Oct.  1845. 
7 religious,  20  penitents. 

St.  Omer’s,  14th  Sept.  1845.  5 reli- 
gious, 10  penitents. 

Loos,  Flanders,  25th  April,  1845.  6 
religious,  45  preserved. 

Cairo,  Egypt,  6th  January,  1846.  150 

young  persons  redeemed,  Arabians, Copts, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Marabouts. 

Moulins,  Sept,  in  1846.  5 religious, 
15  penitents. 

Angouleme,  Sept,  in  1846.  7 religious, 
25  penitents. 

Barbary,  Africa,  20th  Oct.  1846.  15 
children,  negroes,  redeemed. 

Rome,  2d  house,  1st  July,  1840.  10 
religious,  40  penitents,  25  orphans. 
summary: 

Houses,  40;  Religious,  648 ; Penitents, 
2,277;  Magdalens,  112;  Orphans,  613; 
Young  persons  redeemed,  165;  Boarders, 
599. 
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OR,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COURT  SOLARO  DRLLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DEM0RR1  DI  CASTEL  MAGNO. 


Translated  from  th«  Italian,  for  this  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  III. 

From  Mademoiselle  Anna  Maria  Marovich. 

My  Dear  young  Countess, 

IHENEVER  I hear  of  a 
truly  Christian  lady,  who 
is  not  called  to  pass  her 
life  in  religious  celibacy, 
entering,  with  the  consent 
and  benediction  of  her  pa- 
rents, on  the  matrimonial 
state,  with  a man  of  equal  rank  and  merit, 
my  soul  exults  with  joy,  and  is  filled  with 
delightful  hopes.  This  was  the  case  of 
late,  when  your  most  excellent  father 
kindly  communicated  to  me  the  intelli- 
gence of  your  affiance : and  if  ere  this,  I 
have  not  expressed  my  feelings  to  you,  as 
I should  have  done,  it  was  on  account  of 
indisposition  under  which  I have  been 
suffering  during  several  days.  My  heart 
responds  with  deep  emotion  to  the  tidings: 
its  aspirations  are  intense  for  your  future 
happiness,  and  its  prayers  are  fervent  for 
heaven's  blessings  on  you.  Deem  not 
strange,  that,  because  I have  not  embraced 
the  marriage  state  myself,  I should  rejoice 
at  the  nuptials  of  another.  I prefer — to 
speak  the  truth — virginity  to  matrimony  : 
but  while  1 love  and  honor  virgins,  as  the 
most  noble  portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
I honor  and  respect  the  married ; who, 
although  in  a less  elevated  and  perfect 
state,  can,  nevertheless,  with  the  divine 
assistance,  punctually  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties,  render  themselves  merito- 
rious in  the  church  of  God,  by  fulfilling  a 
mission,  and  an  apostleship,  the  more  effi- 
cacious and  useful,  because  of  the  greater 
force  of  their  natural  attractions. 


Woman — we  see  from  daily  experience 
— can  have  a powerful  influence  over  the 
heart  of  man ; and  by  her  insinuating 
manners,  can  easily  lead  him  on  to  good 
or  evil.  Eve,  our  common  mother,  has 
given  a melancholy  proof  of  this  power : 
and  her  example  is  imitated  by  too  many 
thoughtless  girls,  who  seem  to  marry  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  lead  to  perdition 
their  husbands,  and  their  children,  with 
themselves.  But  a true  wife,  a Christian 
wife,  will  not  exert  her  sweet  influence 
over  her  husband’s  heart,  except  to  purify 
its  defects,  and  fortify  it  in  the  pratice  of 
every  virtue. 

The  unbelieving  man,  says  the  great 
apostle  Paul,  will  be  sanctified  by  the  be- 
lieving woman.  And  of  this  fact  history 
will  furnish  innumerable  instances.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Cecilias,  the  Monicas,  and 
so  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned 
in  testimony  of  this  truth,  I will 'relate  a 
circumstance  to  which  I myself  can  bear 
witness.  A dear  friend  of  mine  was  mar- 
ried to  a gentleman  who  was  irreproach- 
able in  every  particular,  except  that  he 
felt  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  sacra- 
ments, of  which,  even  at  the  Easter  time, 
he  would  not  participate.  His  pious  wife 
mourned  over  his  fatal  negligence,  for 
which  she  could  not  account,  knowing 
him  to  be  an  upright  and  honest  man.  A 
thousand  times  dfd  she  represent  to  him 
the  danger  to  which  this  negligence  ex- 
posed him,  but  in  vain.  To  her  remon- 
strances he  answered,  it  is  true,  with  pro- 
mises, which  were  never  fulfilled.  Mean- 
while he  loved  his  wife  with  all  the  inten- 
sity which  her  virtues  deserved,  and  could 
not  bear  to  be  absent  from  her,  even  for  a 
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moment.  She  determined  to  avail  herself 
of  this  devoted  affection,  and  to  lead  her 
husband  insensibly  through  it  to  that  love 
which  is  the  “ one  thing  necessary .”  Pro- 
fiting by  the  unhappiness  he  felt  in  being 
absent  from  her,  " reflect,”  she  one  day 
said,  “ if  it  is  so  painful  for  you  to  be 
away  from  me  so  short  a time,  how  will 
you  be  able  to  endure  an  eternal  separa- 
tion ?”  He  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  on  her, 
not  immediately  understanding  the  import 
of  her  language.  “ Yes,”  she  resumed, 
“my  beloved  husband,  I fear  this  may  be 
the  case,  because  while  I endeavor  by 
obeying  the  commandments  of  the  church 
to  save  my  soul,  through  the  merit  of  our 
divine  Redeemer,  you  continue  to  keep 
yourself  from  the  sacraments,  the  chan- 
nels of  grace  and  life.  And  although  in 
other  respects,  your  conduct  is  that  of  a 
regular  Christian,  how  can  you  hope  to 
be  saved,  by  the  mere  exterior  profession, 
without  the  interior  and  practical  influ- 
ences of  religion  and  faith?  Will  you 
run  the  risk  of  being  separated  from  me 
for  all  eternity?”  So  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  these  words  on  the  mind  of 
her  husband,  that,  from  that  moment,  he 
resolved  to  change  his  life.  He  began  to 
approach  the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance, 
and  the  holy  table  anew;  and  so  faithfully 
did  he  persevere,  that  it  was  easily  seen 
how  successfully  the  holy  artifice  of  that 
good  wife  was  blessed  by  the  Lord,  who 
brought  him  back  by  his  grace  to  a sense 
of  duty,  and  kindled,  by  means  of  a purely 
earthly  and  natural  love,  the  heavenly 
and  blessed  fire  of  supernatural  charity. 

Your  pious  and  enlightened  parents 
have,  I doubt  not,  selected  for  you  a hus- 
band for  whose  conversion  you  will  not 
have  to  labor.  But  I thought  proper  to 
relate  this  fact  in  order  to  make  you  see 
more  clearly  what  a Christian  wife  may 
effect  by  her  prayers  and  exhortations, 
and  in  what  manner  she  can  and  should 
make  use  of  the  affection  which  her  hus- 
band cherishes  for  her,  to  procure,  if  not 
bis  conversion,  which  may  not  be  requir- 
ed, at  any  rate  his  greater  sanctification. 


You  may  learn,  besides,  the  object  for 
which  woman  has  been  made : to  be  the 
companion  of  man,  and  to  help  him  in 
his  various  wants  on  earth,  and  above  all, 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  great  end  for 
which  he  has  been  created.  Justly,  there- 
fore, does  the  church  expect,  and  God  re- 
quire, the  sanctification  of  the  husband 
through  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
wife.  And  oh ! what  a wrong  is  not  in- 
flicted upon  both  one  aud  the  other  by 
those  foolish  women,  who,  instead  of  co- 
operating as  far  as  possible,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end,  by  their  evil  example, 
their  derision  of  piety  and  good  works, 
and  their  habitual  dissipations  of  mind  and 
body,  keep  themselves  and  their  husbands 
at  a greater  distance  than  ever  from  it 
Nor  is  this  the  only  mission  entrusted 
by  Providence  to  a truly  Christian  wife. 
Should  you  become  a mother,  a wider 
field  will  open  to  your  glorious  and  gen- 
tle apostleship.  God  confides  to  the  care 
and  training  of  the  mother  the  stainless 
souls  of  her  innocent  children,  that  she 
may  preserve  them  pure  and  incontami- 
nate. To  her  the  church  commits  them, 
as  the  first  cultivator  of  that  virginal  soil, 
which,  in  progress  of  years,  will  bring 
forth  fruit,  either  good  or  bad,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  nature  of  that  first-sown 
seed.  Oh  I what  merit,  then,  will  not 
that  mother  acquire  before  heaven  and 
earth,  who,  from  the  tenderest  years  of 
her  children,  labors  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  as  upon  soft  wax,  the  seal  of  the 
evangelical  maxims,  and  Christian  doc- 
trine! Infancy,  precious  infancy,  God 
confides,  in  a special  manner,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mother:  and  yet  too  many* 
mothers  give  over  to  the  care  of  mercena- 
ry nurses  their  little  ones  who  stand  most 
particularly  in  need  of  sacred  attention. 
And  who  can  tell  how  soon  their  tender 
hearts  take  in  impressions  which  may 
never  be  eradicated.  The  virtuous  senti- 
ments impressed  by  a mother’s  love  into 
her  children’s  breasts,  may,  indeed,  as 
they  grow  in  years,  be  stifled  and  almost 
choked  by  the  thorns  of  increasing  pas- 
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8ions,  but  there  remains  a vital  germ 
which,  at  a more  sober  period,  may  shoot 
forth  and  blossom,  and  bear  the  flowers 
and  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  faith. 

Did  not  the  short  space  of  a letter  forbid 
my  dilating  on  this  interesting  topic,  how 
much  more  might  be  added,  and  how  ma- 
ny instances  adduced  in  confirmation  of 
what  I have  said  ? You  yourself  are  one. 
For  if  you  have  grown  up  in  virtue  and 
devotion,  if  the  fear  and  love  of  God  have 
ever  dwelt  in  your  noble  heart,  you  owe 
it  all  to  the  example  and  the  religious  edu- 
cation which  you  have  received  from  your 
loving  mother,  who,  together  with  her  ex- 
cellent husband,  your  magnanimous  fa- 
ther, is  a model  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
Imitate  the  example  which  your  home  has 
given  you,  and  you  will  prove  a wife  ac- 
cording to  God’s  own  heart.  Be  careful 
in  the  midst  of  the  world  to  shed  around 
the  sweet  odor  of  Jesus  Christ.  Be  docile 
and  amiable  to  your  husband,  and  towards 
his  family,  but  be  still  more  solicitous  to 
please  the  heavenly  spouse  of  your  soul, 
who,  indeed,  permits  you  to  participate  in 
the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  world,  but 
forbids  your  becoming  a slave  to  its  pomps 
and  its  vanities.  Dress  in  a manner  be- 
coming your  noble  rank,  but  at  the  same 
time  bewail,  with  Esther,  the  necessity  of 
so  doing,  and  abhor  every  thing  that  does 
not  lend  to  ornament  the  soul.  Esteem 
not  personal  beauty,  that  short-lived  flow- 
er, which  often  fades  as  it  blooms,  but 
stamp  on  your  memory  the  maxim  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  “the  woman  fearing  God, 
she  shall  be  praised!”  Be  solicitous  to 
embellish  your  mind  with  solid  and  lasting 
ornaments,  seeking  to  advance  more  and 
more  in  virtue,  which,  while  it  renders 
you  beautiful  and  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  gives  a charm  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  especially  of  his  to  whom  God 
unites  you.  The  indispensable  virtues 
of  a wife  are  humility,  obedience,  meek- 
ness, condescension,  modesty,  chastity, 
prudence,  activity,  equanimity,  patience, 
and  above  all,  love  of  God,  of  her  hus- 
band, and  of  her  neighbor  the  source 


of  every  other  virtue.  Be  attached  to 
home,  and  be  prudent  in  the  liberty  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  allowed  to 
married  women.  But  be  always  ready  to 
go  out  when  your  husband  wishes,  or 
your  social  duties  require  it  Be  not  daz- 
zled by  the  pomps  and  the  vain  splendor 
of  the  world ; and  do  not  seek  delight  in 
the  pleasures  which  it  offers  to  the  young 
and  gay.  Solomon  had  seen  and  tasted 
all  the  delights  and , fascinations  of  the 
world,  and  he  pronounced  them  all  to  be 
vanity  and  affliction  of  spirit.*  God  alone 
can  satisfy  and  render  happy  the  human 
heart,  which  has  been  created  only  to  love 
and  enjoy  Him.  The  treasures,  enjoy- 
ments, and  creatures  of  the  earth  may  dis- 
tract and  please  it  for  a moment,  but  they 
cannot  satisfy  its  cravings,  cannot  give  it 
peace.  The  disgust  they  leave  behind 
attests  their  vanity.  No  pleasure  on  earth 
can  be  compared  with  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  heavenly  peace;  peace  which 
none  can  imagine,  save  those  who  live  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  God.  Ah  ! one  only 
drop  of  that,  which  surpasses  all  under- 
standing, is  far  more  worth  than  every 
human  consolation.  That  peace  is  not 
false  nor  transient;  but  real  and  enduring: 
for  as  long  as  we  live  virtuously  and 
piously,  it  will  abide  with  us,  and  after 
death  will  follow  us  to  the  realms  of  bliss — 
such  is  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give ! 

Keep  your  heart  and  soul,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, fixed  on  God.  Meditate  frequently 
his  infinite  grandeur,  and  the  eternal  re- 
compense which  he  has  in  store  for  those 
who  love  him  and  serve  him  faithfully  on 
earth.  Compare  the  pleasures  of  heaven 
with  those  of  the  world,  and  see  how  the 
latter  vanish,  like  a shadow,  before  those 
of  the  former.  By  so  doing,  it  will  be  an 
easy  task  while  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  to  preserve  your  fidelity  to  heaven, 
and  be  a good  wife,  an  excellent  mother, 
a wise  and  virtuous  matron.  Moreover, 
your  pious  example  will  animate  others, 
will  be  pleasing  to  your  husband,  and  ren- 
der religion  more  endearing  to  him.  Edu- 
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oate,  with  sedulous  care,  your  children, 
and  train  them  up  as  so  many  citizens  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  You  will,  thus, 
spread  through  your  household,  your 
friends,  and  the  votaries  of  the  world  it- 
self, the  sweet  fragrance  of  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  will  convince  them  that  to  prac- 
tise them  is  not  as  difficult  as  is  generally 
supposed : for  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  fly  to  the  desert,  nor  withdraw  from  the 
rank  in  society  to  which  they  have  been 
called. 

For  myself — unworthy  servant  of  the 
Lord — who  am  capable  only  of  suggesting 
some  salutary  advice,  to  one  who  hardly 
needs  it — I pray  his  goodness  to  accept 
what  I have  written  in  supplication  for 
your  future  prosperity.  Nor  should  I have 


had  the  courage  to  attempt  this  task,  had 
not  your  most  excellent  father  condescend- 
ed to  request  it  of  me.  Receive  it,  as  the 
outpourings  of  a sincere  heart,  which  de- 
sires your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare ; 
and  overlook  the  inelegance  and  plainness 
of  ray  style.  Do  not  forget  me  in  your 
fervent  prayers,  and  be  assured,  that  you 
shall  always  have  a place  in  mine.  Per- 
severe to  the  end,  in  the  sweet  and  sacred 
love  of  God,  in  the  peace  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, under  the  protection  of  Mary,  his 
most  holy  mother,  the  model  of  a Chris- 
tian wife : and  believe  me  to  be,  with  pro- 
found esteem,  most  noble  countess,  your 
devoted  and  obliged  friend. 

Anna  Maria  Marovicm. 

Venice,  JtUy  19 th,  1845. 


OUR  MARTYRS,  No.  VIII. 

RENE  MESNARD,  8.  J.  1660.* 

For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 


HEN  we  read  that  a mis- 
sionary was  stationed  at 
Tadoussac  or  Onondaga, 
and  having  taught  the 
nati  ves  at  Sault  St.  Marie, 
died  among  the  Natchez, 
we  must  not  forget  how  different  the 
face  of  the  country  now  is  from  that 
on  which  they  labored  long  before  our 
Celtic  hands  had  changed  the  mighty  forest 
into  the  thriving  city.  Mountain,  lake, 
and  wood,  often  echoed  to  no  voice  save 
his  own,  as  with  his  little  package  of 
church  furniture  on  his  back,  and  his  bre- 
viary on  his  neck,  the  father  toiled  day  by 
day  to  reach  the  spot  his  superior  had 
appropriated  to  him.  His  couch,  the 
rock,  often  grateful  if  a few  dry  leaves 
could  furnish  a bed,  whenever  he  dared 
to  sleep  a few  hours,  for  often  the  fear  of 

• Authorities : Charlevoix  t,  pp.  323,  329,  356. 
Crenxiua  280,  &c.  Relation  deceqoi  eat  paste. 
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the  savage,  denizens  of  the  wood,  forced 
him  to  press  forward  the  livelong  night. 
“The  Indian  missionary,”  says  one  of 
the  superiors,  “ must  become  indiflerent 
to  the  cold,  withstand  snow  and  ice  with- 
out fire,  must  keep  a perpetual  fast,  live  on 
moss  or  broiled  leather,  and  rejoice  if  one 
meal  is  doled  out  in  two  days,  never  use 
a bed,  be  ever  employed,  and  be  ever 
ready  for  the  tomahawk,  which  daily, 
aye,  more  than  daily,  threatens  his  life.,, 

All  these  qualities  were  found  in  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  same  superior,  together  with  a 
piety  unequalled,  a zeal  which  no  obsta- 
cles, no  disappointments  could  damp,  a 
courage  which  no  dangers  could  over- 
come. 

The  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  end 
of  his  career,  has  thrown  its  shadows 
over  the  commencement  too.  We  know 
that  he  was  a native  of  France,  and  the 
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companions  of  his  toils  tell  us  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1(303. 

In  the  following  paper,  then,  we  must 
regard  him  as  a brilliant  light,  rising 
occasionally  amid  the  darkness,  and  again 
and  again  throwing  its  mild  and  genial 
radiance  around  us  before  it  sank  for  ever. 

He  left  France  iu  1640,  sailing  from 
Dieppe,  in  March  of  that  year,  with 
F.  Joseph  Pierron  and  two  lay  brothers 
and  some  Ursuliue  nuns.  Just  as  they 
left  the  land  they  encountered  a most  ter- 
rible storm,  in  which  all  had  well  nigh 
perished.  Every  one  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  and  F.  Mesnard  recommended 
himself  to  St.  Joseph,  the  patron  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  proceeding.* 
The  storm  had  a beneficial  effect  on  all 
on  board,  and  the  vessel,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  seemed  like  a float- 
ing chapel,  so  attentive  were  all  on  board, 
not  only  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
which  was  often  celebrated,  and  the  of- 
fices of  the  church,  but  also  to  the  ascetic 
readings,  given  by  the  fathers.  Indeed, 
no  one  failed  to  approach  the  sacraments. 
The  voyage  being  happily  ended,  they 
reached  Tadoussac  in  June,  and  were  in 
Quebec  on  the  8th  of  July,  1610. 

F.  Mesnard,  as  soon  as  he  was  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage,  was 
a^nt  to  the  Algonquins  and  stationed  at 
St.  Catharine’s. 

Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  had 
just  arrived  at  Huronia  when  FF.  Jo- 
gues  and  Raymbault  returned  from  Sault 
St.  Marie.  The  latter  father  was  sent  to 
the  Nipissiriens,  and  Father  Mesnard  ac- 
companied him.  Lake  Huron,  beautiful 
and  clear,  though  it  is,  is  as  fearful  as  the 
ocean  when  the  wiulry  storms  arise; 
those  storms  now  swept  the  lake,  and 
where  a stout  ship  would  not  be  safe,  the 
birch  cane  of  the  fathers  was  in  the  ut- 

* It  was  r . voaled  to  the  venerable  Mother 
Ma  y,  of  the  Incarnation,  when  in  France,  in  a 
visi  >t»,  in  which  the  laud  iu  which  she  was  to  end 
her  Jays  was  shown  to  her,  that  this  country  was 
andcr  the  special  patronage  of  the  glorious  St. 
Joseph.  See  the  Life  of  the  Vcn.  M.  Mary,  of 
the  I .ca-nat  ion,  foundress  of  the  Ursuliue  convent, 
at  Q,  ebec,  by  F.  Charlevoix,  pp.  175,  201. 


most  peril.  They  fearlessly  endeavored 
to  pursue  their  course,  but  were  driven 
back.  In  April,  he  and  F.  Pijart  set  out 
for  this  mission  from  St.  Catharine’s. 
Here  they  remained  instructing  them  till 
September.  The  hardships  they  endured, 
the  want  of  food  and  clothing,  had  almost 
reduced  them  to  the  state  of  beasts,  for  they 
were  more  wretched  than  the  miserable 
savages.  They  preached  at  first  to  the 
chiefs,  but  with  little  success.  They  were 
held  in  so  little  esteem  by  the  chiefs,  that 
one  of  them,  apparently  Father  Mesnard, 
was  knocked  down  and  nearly  strangled. 
They  now  turned  from  the  cabins  of  the 
great  and  preached  to  the  people : these 
listened  with  attention,  and  the  discourses 
of  the  fathers  produced  great  fruit,  yet 
they,  with  pious  caution,  baptized  only  in 
articido  mortis.  The  Nipissiriens  every 
winter  abandoned  their  settlement,  and 
migrated  to  Huronia,  that  they  might 
more  eas  ly  procure  means  of  subsistence. 
The  fathers  awaited  the  coining  of  winter 
with  anxiety,  as  they  hoped  for  greater 
fruit  from  the  example  of  the  Hurons; 
nor  were  they  disappointed. 

When  the  fall  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  the  forests,  in  which  Lake  Huron 
was  embosomed,  were  now  presenting 
their  most  enchanting  aspect,  from  the 
thousand  colors  the  dead  and  dying  leaves 
presented,  contrasted  with  the  deep  green 
of  the  evergreens ; wThile  the  clouds  of 
birds  in  busy  activity  were  preparing  to 
depart  for  a warmer  clime,  like  them, 
the  Nipissiriens  launched  their  vessels  on 
the  lake,  and  the  fathers  embarked  with 
them  to  share  their  life  together. 

“ Over  Huron’s  lucid  lake. 

Where  the  wave,  as  clear  as  dew. 

Sleeps  beneath  the  light  canoe, 

Which  reflected  floating  there. 

Looks  as  if  it  hung  in  air.” 

They  had  scarcely  pitched  their  cabins 
in  Huronia,  in  December,  when  a change 
came  over  the  minds  of  the  Nipissiriens. 
Alimoueskan,  a renowned  chief,  bowed 
his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  receiv- 
ing in  baptisnf  the  name  of  Eustace, 
proved  himself  by  his  piety  worthy  of 
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that  name  which  the  gallant  Ahasistari 
bore.  Other  conversions  now  rapidly 
followed  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  with  a rich  ghostly  harvest. 

And  here  for  a time  we  leave  Mesnard 
to  gaze  on  another  mission  field,  one  for 
which  a Jesuit  of  his  day  sighed  and  toiled 
more  earnestly  than  adventurer  ever  did 
for  an  El  Dorado  or  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth. 

This  was  the  country  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  peace  which  led  to  the  deliverance 
of  Father  Poncet,  “ that  great  religious, 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  com- 
pany,” presented  to  the  Company  of 
Jesus  a prospect,  the  brightest  that  had 
yet  dawned  on  that  region.  The  sun  of 
truth  was  just  rising  over  her  mountain 
tops  “to  enlighten  them  that  sat  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death. ,,#  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  had  not  been  shed  in 
vain  ; the  example  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered, “ but  not  to  death,”  had  not  been 
without  its  effect,  while  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Hurons,  who  had  become 
naturalized  among  them,  inclined  them 
so  favorably  that  several  of  the  cantons 
asked  for  blackgowns. 

The  following  year  F.  Simon  Le  Moyne 
was  sent  to  Onondaga  to  ratify  the  treaty 
in  the  name  of  the  governor  general.  A 
mutual  confidence  prevailed,  and  F.  Le 
Moyne  proposed  building  his  cabin  in  their 
canton.  They  did  not  oppose  this,  but 
on  the  contrary,  selected  a site  for  him. 
The  Hurons  were  true  to  their  faith,  and 
by  their  example  had  converted  some 
whom  Father  Simon  baptized.  On  his 
return  there  were  in  his  canoe  two  Onon- 
dagas,  and  some  Hurons  and  Algonquins 
attended  him  in  another;  while  on  their 
way  some  Mohawks,  led  by  a half  breed 
called  by  the  French  the  Dutch  bastard, 
attacked,  killing  all  but  F.  Simon  and  one 
Onondaga.  They  bound  the  Father,  and 
were  bearing  him  off  as  a prisoner  of 
war,  bidding  the  Onondaga  go  home 
again.  The  Onondaga  chief  sternly  re- 

*The  arms  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  the 
•on  risiug  above  the  mountains. 


fused;  he  had  been  charged  by  his  sachems 
with  Ondessou’s  safe  conduct,  and  he 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  his  canton  if 
F.  Simon  was  not  permitted  to  proceed. 
The  Mohawks  at  first  laughed  at  him, 
but  finding  him  resolute,  they  untied  the 
father,  and  restored  him  to  his  faithful 
guard  who  took  him  safely  to  Montreal. 
Father  Le  Moyne  concealed  this,  fearing 
that  it  might  induce  the  governor  to  inter- 
fere with  his  plan  of  a mission,  and  when 
it  was  discovered,  the  Mohawk  tribe  dis- 
avowed it. 

Hostilities  were  soon  commenced  by 
the  Mohawks.  A Jesuit  lay  brother, 
John  Liegeois,  was  shot  near  Sillery, 
his  head  cut  off  and  his  scalp  carried 
away  in  triumph.  But  a party  of  the 
enemy  being  soon  after  this  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  a celebrated  chief  and  another 
warrior,  by  an  Algonquin  woman  of  the 
Christian  band  at  Sillery,  they  asked  for 
peace  and  a missionary.  As  they  were 
pressing  in  their  demand,  and  Le  Moyne 
more  pressing  still,  their  request  was 
granted,  and  that  father  was  again  chosen. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Catholicity  in  New  York,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  establish  a permanent  mission. 
He  left  Montreal  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1655,  with  12  Iroquois  and  two  French- 
men. Their  journey  was  long  and 
tedious;  they  were  however  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  having  met  a drove  of 
bisons  (vaches  sauvages).  They  reached 
the  Mohawk  castle  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Here  he  was  well  received  by  the  sachems 
in  the  Indian  manner,  and  three  belts  of 
wampum,  the  usual  record  of  Indian 
treaties,  delivered  to  him.  The  significa- 
tion of  these  was  this : the  first  was  to 
stanch  the  blood  shed  on  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  he  had  come,  the  second 
to  comfort  his  heart,  and  the  third  to 
soothe  and  rest  him.  On  the  following 
day  he  addressed  them,  delivered  his  pre- 
sents and  preached.  His  long  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  manners  enabled  him 
to  render  his  preaching  pleasing  to  them. 
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invoking,  as  he  did,  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  himself,  if  he  spoke  not  things  most 
true. 

Having  baptized  the  infant  of  a Huron 
woman,  he  visited  the  Dutch  by  whom 
he  was  well  received.*  Returning  to  the 
village,  he  remained  till  winter,  and  on 
the  ninth  of  November  set  out  for  Mon- 
treal. He  was  nearly  killed  by  a madman 
before  setting  out.  The  party  lost  their 
way  in  their  wildness,  and  arrived  oppo- 
site Montreal  after  incredible  hardships. 

While  F.  Le  Moyne  was  thus  founding 
#a  mission  in  eastern  New  York,  ambas- 
sadors came  to  Quebec  from  the  Onon- 
dagas  (Onontaeronons.  Fr.)  to  treat  of 
peace  with  the  French.  They  too  solici- 
ted blackgowns,  and  in  a council  held 
with  them  on  the  twelfth  of  September, 
FF.  Joseph  Chaumont  and  Claude  Dab- 
Ion  were  chosen,  and  set  out  that  day 
week  from  Quebec  to  advance,  like  Le 
Moyne,  into  that  region  whose  earth  was 
still  red  with  the  blood,  and  whose  air 
was  thick  with  the  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  death  piles  of  their  fellow  priests  and 
countrymen.  They  left  Montreal  on  the 
seventh  of  October,  1655,  and  sailed 
through  Lake  St.  Louis:  on  the  tenth, 
which  was  Sunday,  they  said  mass  on 
the  shore,  using  the  juice  of  the  wild 
grape  for  wine.  They  reached  Onondaga 
in  good  health  on  the  fifth  of  November. 
Here  they  were  hospitably  welcomed, 
and  at  their  desire  a general  convention 
was  held.  F.  Chaumont,  who  had  long 
been  an  Indian  missionary,  delivered  the 
presents  and  addressed  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  people,  and  by  his  eloquence 
and  address,  with  the  help  of  God’s  grace, 
engaged  their  attention  and  moved  them 

* Dmie  Megalapolcnsis.  in  a letter  to  the  classes 
at  Amsterdam,  dated  29  September,  1659,  says 
that  Le  Moyne  risited  New  York  ostensibly  to 
thank  him  tor  his  kindness  to  FP.  Jogues  and 
Bressani,  but  really,  as  he  thinks,  on  account  of 
the  papists  in  Manhattan ; particularly  some 
French  sailors  who  had  brought  in  a prize,  and 
that  he  distributed  much  popish  trash,  appa- 
rently beads,  &c.,  among  them.  Le  Moyne  told 
him  of  the  Onondaga  sa  t springs,  but  the  Domi- 
nie thought  as  Le  Moyne  was  a Jesuit,  he  might 
put  it  down  as  a lie. 


to  embrace  the  faith  in  a manner  which 
so  excited  the  wonder  of  Dablon,  as  yet 
but  a novice  in  the  mission,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  word  of  God  had  been 
preached  to  all  the  nations  of  that  land. 
The  next  day  the  fathers  were  surrounded 
by  a crowd  of  chiefs  and  people,  shouting, 
“ Happy  land ! happy  land ! in  which 
the  French  are  to  dwell  I”  “ Glad  tidings! 
it  is  well,  we  have  a heavenly  message!” 

When  these  welcome  ceremonies  were 
over,  they  resolved  to  build  a chapel, 
which  was  accordingly  laid  out  on  the 
16th,  after  mass,  and  the  next  day  the 
zealous  people  erected  a chapel  dedicated 
by  the  fathers  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
This  first  Catholic  church  in  New  York 
was  built  on  a hill  near  Butternut  Creek. 
“ It  is  true,  it  was  but  of  bark,  not  of 
marble  and  precious  stones,”  says  Dab- 
lon, “ but  the  path  to  heaven  is  as  open 
through  a roof  of  bark  as  through  arched 
ceilings  of  silver  and  gold.” 

The  chapel  was  ever  crowded,  many 
were  baptized ; three  infants  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  mission:  many  adults  followed. 

Full  of  hope  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  haughty  Iroquois  was 
to  bend  his  neck  to  the  sweet  yoke  of 
Christ,  F.  Chaumont  resolved  to  remain 
and  continue  the  great  work,  and  to  send 
F.  Dablon  back  to  Canada  for  more  mis- 
sionaries. 

When  Dablon  announced  in  Quebec 
the  flattering  prospect  open  in  Onondaga, 
it  was  determined  to  send  a French 
colony ; accordingly  a colony  of  fifty, 
commanded  by  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  set  out 
from  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  May,  1656. 

They  were  accompanied  by  F.  Francis 
Le  Mercier,  the  superior  general,  as  supe- 
rior of  the  mission,  F.  Rene  Mesnard  and 
F.  James  Fremin,  with  two  lay  brothers. 

They  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  18th  of 
June;  their  voyage  was  pleasant,  though 
they  suffered  somewhat  from  insufficiency 
of  food  ; the  French  not  being  able  to  fast 
like  the  Indians.  Hearing  that  the  Iro- 
quois awaited  them  in  force  on  Lake 
Gannentaha,  Dupuys  resolved  to  appear 
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to  advantage;  so  he  landed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  discharged  his  five  pieces 
of  artillery  ; re-embarking  he  entered  the 
lake  with  two  volleys  of  musketry.  They 
reached  the  principal  village  of  the  tribe 
on  the  11th  of  July,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  ceremonies.  A 
solemn  mass  was  offered  on  the  12th, 
and  the  “ Te  Deum”  chanted  to  return 
thanks  to  God  that  he  had  at  last  permit- 
ted Christendom  to  establish  itself  in  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois;  and  on  the  16th 
all  the  French  received  the  holy  housel. 
Thus  piously,  and  in  a truly  Catholic 
manner,  was  the  settlement  begun. 

At  a general  convocation  of  the  people, 
held  soon  after,  the  question  of  adopting 
Christianity  was  debated  by  the  sachems. 
The  fathers  preached  to  them  with  suc- 
cess, and  that  very  day  the  deputies  of 
Goyogouin  or  Cayugas  solicited  a priest, 
and  F.  Mesnard  was  granted  to  them. 

The  chapel  was  now  enlarged,  and  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  company  already 
included  the  rich  lands  of  western  New 
York  in  the  pale  of  the  church. 

In  1657  the  harvest  appeared  so  fair  in 
all  the  Iroquois  cantons,  the  common 
people  hearing  the  Gospel  with  simplicity 
and  faith,  and  the  old  sachems  pretending 
to  be  converted,  that  FF.  Paul  Raguenau 
and  Du  Peron  left  Montreal  to  join  them. 

Onondaga  was  the  centra!  mission,  and 
from  it  fathers  were  sent  in  all  directions 
to  spread  the  glad  tidings.  Father  Mes- 
nard, as  we  have  said,  was  stationed 
among  the  Cayugas,  and  on  the  borders 
of  that  fair  lake  he  erected  a chapel. 
Simple  mats  supplied  the  place  of  gorge- 
ous hangings;  pictures  of  our  Lord  and 
of  our  Lady  adorned  its  rustic  walls,  and 
on  these,  in  silent  wonder,  gazed  the 
astonished  children  of  Oiogoen.* 

He  had  gone  there  at  their  own  solici- 
tation, yet  was  not  free  from  danger. 
He  possessed,  however,  all  the  requisites 
of  a good  missionary ; death  was  ever 

•The  Relation  of  1656-7,  which  I have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see,  contains  at  page  168  a 
letter  of  F.  Rene,  doubtless  with  a full  account  of 

his  mission. 


before  his  eyes  ; when  an  Indian,  armed 
with  a knife,  rushed  on  him  to  cut  his 
throat,  he  looked  on  him  without  a shud- 
der; another  raised  a tomahawk  to  kill 
him,  but  Father  Rene  did  not  quail. 

This  indifference  to  danger,  it  is  true, 
soon  becomes  a part  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary’s character.  “Our  lives  are  not 
safe,”  said  Mesnard,  near  two  centuries 
ago.  “ Our  lives  are  not  safe,”  will  F. 
Desmedt  say  to  day.  The  fickle  na- 
ture of  the  Indian,  his  impulsiveness,  so 
to  speak,  soon  leaches  the  good  father  not 
to  trouble  himself  with  perpetual  fears — 
to  leave  all  to  God ; returning  thanks  to 
God,  if  his  guardian  angel’s  outstretched 
arm  has  warded  off  the  blow  aimed  at  his 
life,  or  withheld  the  hand  of  the  assailant; 
returning  thanks  to  God,  if  he  fall  beneath 
the  murderous  blow,  that  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  end  his  life  in  his  service. 

Yet  even  among  those  thus  trained, 
F.  Rene’s  courage  was  remarkable,  and 
he  was  called  the  fearless.  Suffering  and 
pain  too  were  not  omitted.  The  children 
treated  him  badly,  and  he  bore  on  his 
face,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  scars  of 
the  many  wounds  and  bruises  he  had 
received  from  them  in  the  streets  of  the 
village  of  the  Goyogouin. 

In  the  year  1657  he  included  the  Onei- 
das  (Onneyouth,  Fr.)  also  in  his  mission, 
and  preached  the  faith  to  them.  His 
success  was  equal  to  that  of  F.  Chaumont 
among  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas. 

In  the  first  year  he  had  gathered  around 
him  a church  of  four  hundred  Iroquois, 
whose  piety  consoled  him  for  all  his 
trouble.  But  in  the  following  year  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Iroquois  were 
not  sincere.  The  Mohawks  instigated 
the  western  country  to  war.  On  the 
third  of  August  a number  of  Hurons  were 
massacred,  and  on  the  ninth  of  the  next 
month  the  fathers  wrote  to  Quebec  to  tell 
them  there  of  the  danger  in  which  they 
were.  The  Onondagas  attempted  to  in- 
tercept and  slay  their  messenger;  he, 
however,  managed  to  elude  them,  and 
reached  the  French  settlements  in  safety. 
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The  thunder  cloud  of  the  west,  which 
was  to  overshadow  and  desolate  this 
beautiful  field,  was  now  about  to  burst  over 
the  country  of  the  lakes,  and  the  situation 
of  the  mission  excited  the  anxious  solici- 
tude of  the  clergy  and  people  no  less  in 
France  than  in  Canada.  All  trembled  for 
their  safety. 

Meanwhile  matters  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a crisis.  A council  of  the 
sachems  was  held ; here  it  was  proposed 
to  put  the  fathers  to  death,  and  it  was 
resolved  upon,  and  that  too,  almost  with- 
out a word  of  opposition.  The  people 
also  had,  like  their  fickle  leaders,  aban- 
doned the  fathers,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  commence  the  work  of  death,  had  pre- 
pared the  stakes  and  piles,  while  the 
chiefs  were  yet  in  session.  One  sachem 
was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  by  an  artful 
address  obtained  a delay. 

Having  given  up  all  hope  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Canada,  the  French  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  settlement. 
The  superior  had  now  called  in  all  the 
missionaries.  Father  Mesnard,  to  his 
great  grief,  heard  the  summons,  but 
obeyed  and  left  his  little  church  of  the 
wilderness,  and  his  little  hut  of  fir  branches 
in  which  he  dwell,  having  been  driven 
out  by  a chief  and  compelled  to  build  a 
hut  for  himself. 

On  the  *20th  of  March,  1658,  the  French 
abandoned  the  settlement  which  they  had 
founded  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  all 
the  fathers  set  out  for  Quebec.  After  a 
thousand  dangers  they  reached  Montreal 
on  the  3d  of  April.  Thus  ended  the  first 
French  effort  to  colonize  New  York,  and 
the  first  parmanent  Iroquois  mission. 

The  site  of  the  colony  is  still  apparent 
by  the  remains  of  the  forlifieatioir which 
enclosed  it,  and  the  spade  and  the  plough- 
share are  turning  up  at  times  memorials 
of  the  mission,  medals,  crosses  and  cru- 
cifixes, which  have  induced  the  publican 
lion  of  archaeological  essays,  as  to  their 
nature,  use  and  origin,  with  divera  sage 
suggestions  and  hints,  proving  their  au- 
thors more  versed  in  bigotry  than  history. 


in  Ojibbewa  than  in  Latin ; and  blessed 
with  such  an  ignorance  of  the  doctrines, 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church, 
that  one  might  almost  think  the  limits  of 
our  land  included  none  who  thought  as 
Mesnard  thought,  or  else  that  a premium 
had  been  offered  for  ignorance,  so  eagerly 
do  they  strive  to  display  it. 

The  bell,  which  had  called  the  catechu- 
mens of  Onondaga  to  the  cabin  of  prayer, 
served  for  a long  time  after  to  summon 
the  sachems  to  council.  It  was  at  last 
broken,  and  was  found  in  this  state  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Manlius, 
the  site  of  the  old  mission.* 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.  F.  Mesnard  now  returned  to 
Quebec,  awaiting  some  new  ground  to  be 
chosen  by  his  superiors. 

This  was  soon  presented : a party  of 
Ottawas  (short  ears)  accompanied  two 
traders  to  Gluebec  from  Lake  Superior,  in 
1656,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  to  procure  missionaries.  This  party 
consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  and  came 
in  fifty  canoes.  They  were  well  received 
by  the  French,  a treaty  was  concluded, 
and  in  August  30th,  1656,  they  departed, 
accompanied  by  Fathers  Dreuillettes  and 
Leonard  Gareau,  long  a missionary  to 
the  Hurons:  but  a small  part  of  their 
voyage  had  been  passed  when  the  Mo- 
hawks attacked  and  dispersed  them.  F. 
Gareau  was  mortally  wounded. 

Intent  on  effecting  their  object,  another 
parly  of  three  hundred  set  out  in  1060, 
from  Green  Bay,  in  sixty  canoes.  They 
reached  the  French  in  safety. 

•Schoolcraft’s  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  p.  *236. 
The  Indian  account  given  by  him,  is  that  the 
French  excited  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  by 
the  hostility  of  some  western  tribes  m their 
influence.  The  Onondagas,  march  in?  against 
them,  were  attacked  by  the  French.  They  wrre 
then  expelled  and  massacred.  “ ^411  t oerc  killed 
but  a priest  who  lived  l/elween  the  present  towns  qf 
Salma  and  Liverpool.  He  refused  to  go  peace- 
ably,  they  then  put  a chain  ar<nmd  a plough sJ, are, 
ana  heating  it,  hung  it  about  his  neck.  He  was 
thus  tortured  to  death.  His  hut  was  standing 
when  the  counti'y  was  settled.”  I fiud  nothing  in 
any  French  account  to  give  any  support  to  this. 
A priest,  however,  might  have  been  with  the 
arty  of  Spaniards  killed  at  Pompey  in  16(9. 
ee  Furman’s  Notes  on  Denton's  New  York. 
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The  hope  of  establishing  a permanent 
mission  in  the  we9t  revived,  and  F.  Mes- 
nard  was  selected  to  accompany  the  party 
who  had,  like  the  former,  requested 
priests. 

The  following  letter,  written  on  accept- 
ing this  charge,  will  furnish  a better 
picture  of  the  missionary  than  any  words 
of  ours. 

“ My  Reverend  Father — Pax  Chruti. 

**  I write  you  probably  for  the  last  time, 
and  I wish  my  words  to  be  the  seal  of 
our  friendship  till  eternity.  Ama  qucm 
Dominus  Jesus  non  dedignat  amare  quan- 
quam  maximum  peccatorem  : amat  enim 
quem  dignatur  suae  crucis — that  your 
friendship,  my  good  father,  may  be  profit- 
able to  me  in  the  desired  fruits  of  your 
holy  sacrifices.  In  three  or  four  months 
you  may  put  me  in  the  memento  of  the 
dead,  considering  the  mode  of  life  of  these 
people,  my  age  and  my  delicate  health. 
In  spite  of  which  I have  felt  such  eager 
promptings,  and  I have  seen  in  this  mat- 
ter so  little  of  nature , that  I could  not  but 
feel  that  if  I now  failed  to  correspond  to 
this  grace,  I should  have  an  eternal  re- 
morse for  it. 

“ We  have  been  a little  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  provide  ourselves  with 
clothes  and  other  necessaries;  but  He, 
who  feeds  the  little  birds  and  clothes  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  will  take  care  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  should  misery  come  upon  us, 
it  will  be  a great  happiness. 

“ I am  overwhelmed  with  business. 
All  that  l can  do  is  to  recommend  our 
voyage  to  your  holy  sacrifices,  and  to 
embrace  you  with  the  same  heart  that  I 
trust  to  do  it  in  eternity. 

“ My  Reverend  Father, 

Your  very  humble  and  affectionate 
Servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

R.  Mesnard. 

•*  From  Thiee  Riven , the  2 d of 

Jlu%u*ly  (2  houn  after  midnight,)  1660. 

“God  is  always  God  ; he  makes  us  feel 
it  more  sweetly  and  more  lovingly  when 
the  crosses  suffered  for  him  are  the 
greatest.” 


The  church  has  applied  to  the  apostles 
the  word  of  the  prophet  king : “ Euntes 
ibant  et  flebant  mittentes  semina  sua,” 
and  truly  applicable  are  they  to  the  apos- 
tolic career  of  F.  Mesnard. 

His  last  words  were  prophetic  of  the 
crosses  which  he  was  to  bear.  The 
Ottawas  had  sued  for  a blackgown,  yet 
their  treatment  of  him  was  that  of  an 
enemy  rather  than  of  a friend.  He  was 
several  times  thrown  overboard,  and  was 
compelled  to  swim  for  a great  distance ; 
his  breviary  was  taken  from  him  and 
thrown  into  the  water;  and  besides  this, 
he  was  so  scantily  supplied  with  food, 
that  he  could  barely  maintain  life.  As 
they  proceeded,  their  stock  was  found 
insufficient,  and  as  the  canoe  in  which 
he  was  had  been  injured  by  a tree  falling 
on  it,  and  was  unfit  to  proceed,  he  and 
some  others  were  left  behind,  while  the 
rest  proceeded  to  their  settlement.  While 
thus  abandoned  he  suffered  terribly;  with- 
out food,  without  covering,  he  would 
have  died  if  he  had  not  made  a sort  of 
broth  from  some  bones  lying  on  the  shore. 
Amid  all  these  trials  nothing,  he  tells  us, 
brought  so  much  comfort  to  his  heart  as 
the  parting  words  of  Bishop  Laval. 
“ Every  human  consideration,  dear  Fa- 
ther, would  detain  you  here;  but  God, 
more  powerful  than  all  our  considerations, 
wills  you  to  go  to  the  country  for  which 
you  are  departing.” 

At  the  end  of  six  days  a party  appeared 
to  transport  them  to  their  winter  quarters 
at  the  Anse,  or  Bay  of  Keweena,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  As  he 
reached  the  Anse,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Teresa,  he  named  it  after  that  glorious 
saint.  Here  he  rested  for  a while  to 
recover  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey, 
and  to  observe  his  missionary  field.  He 
found  a few  Catholics  here,  of  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  converts  soon  added  to 
their  number.  The  piety  of  his  French 
companions  was  a great  consolation  to 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  up  the 
horrors  of  the  winter  during  which  he 
lived  almost  altogether  on  acorns  and 
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bark.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Ollawas 
continued,  and  seems  ascribable,  like  some 
of  the  Iroquois  cruelties,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  heathen  Hurons,  who,  with  the  rest 
of  their  nation,  were  now  scattered  all 
along  the  line  of  the  great  lakes.  They 
attributed  their  destruction  as  a nation  to 
the  presence  of  the  Catholic  priests,  and 
dated  from  the  fathers’  arrival  the  com- 
mencement of  their  downfall;  and  they 
easily  induced  the  nations,  in  which  they 
had  become  naturalized,  to  check  the  first 
priests  lest  the  fate  of  Hurondom  should 
be  theirs  also. 

Beside  the  harshness  with  which  they 
treated  him,  he  found  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  many  obstacles.  Polygamy  was 
common,  and  the  efforts  of  the  father  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  this,  and  retain 
but  one  wife,  excited  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition to  his  teaching. 

Nevertheless,  he  labored  on  here  for 
eight  months.  While  he  was  thus  toiling 
in  the  Anse  of  St.  Teresa,  he  teceived  an 
imploring  request  from  a little  band  of 
Christian  Hurons  on  the  lake,  to  visit 
and  console  them.  They  dwelt  on  the 
island  of  St.  Michael,  an  island  over 
against  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  whither 
they  had  fled  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
uaiion.  Deprived  of  the  services  of  a 
priest,  the  exiles  had  not  forgotten  their 
religion,  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  F.  Mesnard  at  St.  Teresa,  they 
sent  a party  to  invite  him  to  come  and 
break  the  bread  of  life  to  them. 

This  call  was  one  he  could  not  resist, 
and  he  at  once  bade  farewell  to  his 
countrymen  and  his  neophytes.  All  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  attempting 
a journey  of  three  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness,  encompassed  by  a thou- 
sand dangers.  All  but  one.  John  Guerin 
alone,  a very  holy  man,  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  for  twenty 
years,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  This 
determined  him.  He  bade  them  a final 
farewell,  exclaiming,  as  an  answer  to  all 
their  objections,  “St.  Francis  Xavier,  who 
seemed  so  necessary  to  the  world  for  the 


conversion  of  souls,  did  well  in  the  attempt 
to  enter  China,  and  shall  I,  one  good  for 
nothing,  for  fear  of  dying  on  the  way, 
refuse  to  obey  the  voice  of  my  God  calling 
me  to  assist  poor  Christians  and  Catholics 
so  long  deprived  of  a pastor.  No!  no! 
I could  not  suffer  souls  to  perish  under 
pretext  of  preserving  the  life  of  a wretch 
like  me.  What!  not  serve  God,  not  aid 
our  neighbor  when  there  is  nothing  to 
suffer,  no  risk  of  life.  This  is  the  best 
occasion  to  show  angels  and  men  that  l 
love  my  Maker  more  than  the  life  he  gave 
me,  and  would  you  have  me  lose  it?” 

Telling  them  in  fine  that  he  could  not 
end  his  days  more  gloriously  than  in  gain- 
ing souls  to  Christ,  he  departed.  His  last 
words  were,  vous  neme  reverrez  plus. 

He  set  out  on  the  13th  of  June,  1661, 
from  the  bay  of  St.  Teresa,  by  the  way 
of  the  lake  and  the  portage,  for  the  bay  of 
Chegoimegon,  (Sha-gwa-megon  on  our 
maps,)  accompanied  by  some  Hurons  and 
Guerin.  His  provisions  were  a bag  of 
boucan  or  dried  meal,  and  some  dry  stur- 
geon. 

On  their  way  they  came  near  a village. 
The  Hurons  started  off  to  gel  some  food, 
Guerin  set  to  work  to  drag  the  canoe  over 
the  portage,  and  F.  Mesnard  strolled  on 
in  advance,  and  by  some  mistake  lost  his 
way,  August  20th,  1661.  As  soon  as 
Guerin  saw  that  the  father  did  not  appear, 
he  set  out  to  look  for  him,  accompanied 
by  the  Hurons,  who  had  relumed  before 
his  labor  was  through.  They  searched 
in  every  direction  without  success,  until 
some  of  the  Hurons  perceived  a hostile 
parly  of  Indians  near. 

There  is  little  doubt  he  was  carried  off 
by  the  Sioux,  for  his  wallet  was  found 
not  long  after,  in  the  possession  of  an  In- 
dian who  would  give  no  information  as  to 
his  mode  of  obtaining  it.  And  many  a 
long  day  after,  a fellow  missionary  found 
his  cassock  and  his  breviary  among  the 
precious  stores  of  the  lodge  of  a medicine- 
man among  the  Sioux.  Yet  the  fathers 
of  the  company  in  Canada  seem  to  have 
believed  that  he  died  of  want  or  exposure 
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in  the  woods,  and  as  he  had  but  two  days 
food  with  him,  they  regarded  the  octave 
of  the  Assumption  as  the  day  of  his  death 
in  their  commemoration  of  him.  The 
Almighty  to  whose  service  he  so  fearless- 
ly devoted  himself,  alone  knows  whether 
he  reached  the  true  Canaan,  the  home  of 
endless  joys  which  it  hath  not  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive,  through  the 
Red  Sea  of  his  own  blood,  or  by  a long 
and  painful  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

He  was  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  twen- 
ty of  these  had  been  spent  on  the  mission. 
He  was  of  a feeble  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, yet  he  labored  indefatigubly.  In 
preaching  to  his  countrymen  he  was  al- 
most always  blessed  with  copious  tears. 
Full  of  courage,  his  courage  was  coward- 
ice compared  to  his  zeal,  which  was 
boundless.  His  success  as  a missionary 
among  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  and  Iro- 
quois was  so  great,  that  he  early  acquired 
from  his  superiors  the  title  of  Pater  Fru- 
gifer.  His  converts  were  his  joy,  and  to 
them  he  devoted  himself ; and  though 
their  number  was  great,  his  zeal  was  un- 
abated. 

His  good  servant,  John,  did  not  long 
survive  him.  A few  months  after,  while 
kneeling  in  the  canoe  in  prayer,  a gun  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  comrades,  went 
off  accidentally,  and  its  contents  entered 


his  side.  Uttering  the  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
he  calmly  expired.  He  was  a model  of 
piety,  industry  and  zeal. 

The  present  state  of  the  Anse  and  Sha- 
gwamegon  will  show  how  arduous  a 
mission  it  was  on  which  Father  Mesnard 
embarked. 

Nearly  two  centuries  had  passed  away, 
and  the  Indians  on  lake  Superior  were 
scarce  disturbed  by  the  white  settlers, 
when  on  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  Father 
Baraga  founded  a mission  at  La  Pointe, 
in  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  which  Father 
Rene  failed  to  reach.  Having  labored 
long  and  successfully  here,  in  May,  1843, 
he  first  visited  F.  Mesnard’s  old  mission 
at  the  Anse.  The  worthy  successor*  of 
the  indefatigable  and  zealous  Rene  Mes- 
nard returned  and  reestablished  that  mis- 
sion on  the  24th  of  October,  1843,  just 
one  hundred  and  eighty-thiee  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  first. 

He,  too,  is  a Pater  Frugifer. 

J.  D.  S. 

* He  is  not  the  immediate  successor  of  Mes- 
nard. A few  years  after  the  latter’s  death,  F. 
Alloues  (or  Dalves)  undertook  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sion, and  penetrated  to  Fond  du  Lac.  He  spent 
many  years  in  that  part  of  the  west.  The  mis- 
sions  were  constantly  visited  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fathers  at  the  hay  of  the  Puants, 
(Green  Bay,)  till  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  which  left  the  white  man  and  the  red 
man  bereft  of  the  consolations  of  religion  for  many 
yean. 
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AVING  presented  in  the 
several  preceding  num- 
bers of  these  memoirs, 
some  historical  sketches  of 
the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  Catholicity  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  down  to  the  period 
of  Rev.  Mr.  CarrolPs  first  visit,  a similar 
notice  of  New  Jersey  would  now  seem 
appropriate,  both  on  account  of  proximity, 
and  because  the  early  missions  of  New 
Jersey  were  served  by  priests  from  the 
two  former  states.  But  the  writer  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  adequate  mate- 
rials for  this  purpose.  It  is  known  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  a priest  in 
Philadelphia  in  1762,  occasionally  visited 
New  Jersey,  and  Rev.  F.  Farmer,  for 
many  years,  performed  missionary  duty 
in  that  state  at  several  places.  In  his  bap- 
tismal register,  the  following  among  other 
places  are  named:  Geiger’s,  1759;  Char- 
lottenburg,  1769;  and  in  the  year  1776, 
Morris  county,  Long  Pond,  and  Mount 
Hope;  and  in  1785,  Sussex  county.  Ring- 
wood,  and  Hunterdon. 

In  his  semi-annual  visits  to  New  York, 
which  were  continued  until  1786,  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Father  Farmer  also  visited 
an  interesting  Catholic  settlement,  known 
then,  and  now,  by  the  name  of  Macopin. 
Of  this  mission,  the  writer  has  been  pro- 
mised some  particulars,  by  one  of  its  late 
pastors,  which  may  appear  in  a future 
number.  Macopin  was  settled  by  a colony 
of  Germans  from  the  Rhine,  nearCologne, 
who  came  to  New  Jersey  to  conduct  iron 
works,  which  were  commenced  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury. The  following  notice  of  this  Catho- 
lic colony  appeared  recently  in  the  Free- 
man’s Journal,  New  York : 

“Macopin,  N.  J. — One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  Catholic  congrega- 
tions in  the  whole  country,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  wild  little  place,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Paterson.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  here  by  two  German  families 
some  time  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. They  were  a long  time  without  see- 
ing a priest,  till  at  length  a Mr.  Langrey, 
from  Ireland,  paid  them  a visit.  After 
this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farmer,  from  Philadel- 
phia, visited  Mount  Hope,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Macopin,  twice  a year.  He  continued 
doing  so  for  ten  years,  during  which  time 
the  revolution  of  1776  took  place.  These 
semi-annual  visits  were  afterwards  conti- 
nued by  Mr.  Malinx,  Mr.  Katen  and  Mr. 
Kresgel,  the  last  named  priest  was  a Ger- 
man, and  visited  them  first  in  1775.” 

In  hopes  of  materials  for  a more  extend- 
ed account  of  the  Catholic  missions  of 
New  Jersey,  for  some  future  number  of 
these  memoirs,  the  writer  will  pass  to  the 
history  of  Catholicity  in  New  England. 

Long  before  the  “ Pilgrim  Fathers”  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  the  Catholic  faith  had 
been  preached,  and  Catholic  worship  had 
been  exercised  within  the  present  limits 
of  New  England.  That  portion  of  the 
state  of  Maine  which  lies  east  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck,  was  claimed  and  possessed  by  the 
French  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
Whilst  as  early  as  1611,  Bancroft  says, 
“ The  arrival  of  Jesuit  priests  wat  sig- 
nalized by  conversions  among  the  na- 
tives.”* In  the  following  year,  De  Biefr- 
• Hift.  U.  S.,  vol.  i,  p.  27. 
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court  and  Father  Biart  explored  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  Kennebec,  and  ascended 
that  river.  A settlement  was  made  in 
1613  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Desert 
Island,  “ where  the  Jesuits  fixed  their  set- 
tlement; and  setting  up  a cross,  celebrated 
mass,  and  called  the  place  St.  Saviour.”* 
Bancroft  remarks,  “The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  was  the  motive  to  the  settlement j 
the  natives  venerated  Biart  as  a messenger 
from  heaven  ; and  under  the  summer  sky, 
raised  a cross  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet, 
matins  and  vespers  were  regularly  chanted. 
France  and  the  Roman  religion  had  appro- 
priated the  soil  of  Maine  ”f  F.  Massie  is 
mentioned  as  the  associate  of  F.  Biart. 

This  little  settlement  was  soon  after  at- 
tacked and  broken  up  by  Captain  Argal, 
from  Virginia.^  Subsequently  some  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Franciscan  order  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Pentagoet,  on  the 
river  Penobscot  in  Maine;  and  were  found 
there  in  1646,  by  Father  Gabriel  Dreuil- 
lettes,  a Jesuit;  who,  says  Bancroft,  “first 
of  Europeans  made  the  long  and  painful 
journey  from  the  St.  Laurence  to  the 
sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and  descending 
that  stream  to  its  mouth,  in  a bark  canoe, 
continued  his  roamings  on  the  open  sea 
along  the  coast.  The  cross  was  already 
planted  there, — raised  by  the  disciples  of 
St.  Francis  over  their  humble  lodge  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  After  a short 
"welcome,  the  earnest  apostle  returned  to 
the  wilderness;  and,  a few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  the  Indians 
in  large  numbers  gathered  about  him, 
building  a rude  chapel; — the  Jesuit  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  affections  of  the 
savages ; and  after  a pilgrimage  of  ten 
months,  an  escort  of  thirty  conducted  him 
to  Quebec,  full  of  health  and  joy.”$ 

Father  Dreuillettes  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  preach  to 
the  Abnakis  Indians  in  Maine — now  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes.  It 
i9  stated  that  this  missionary  visited  both 

• ftist.  U.  8.,  vol.  i,  p.  29. 

f Holmes’  American  Annals,  toI.  i,  p.  143. 

t See  an  interesting  article  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Magazine,  Our  Martyr* , No.  V. 

$ Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  135-6. 


Boston  and  Plymouth  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians,  and  it  appears  he  was  treated  in 
both  places  with  kindness.* 

In  a letter  from  the  late  Bishop  Fenwick, 
of  Boston,  to  the  writer,  in  January  1844, 
he  says,  “ In  the  year  1084  Father  Claude, 
a Jesuit,  and  M.  Thury,  a secular  priest, 
served  the  missions  of  eastern  Maine  from 
the  rivers  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  to  the 
shore.”  The  first  successor  to  these  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  find  any  account,  was  Father  Rale 
or  Rasies.  During  more  than  thirty  years 
spent  among  the  Indians  of  Maine,  his 
name  and  character  became  the  subject  of 
many  historical  notices.  The  strong  pre- 
judices of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land against  the  religion  of  Rale,  their 
hostility  to  the  French,  and  their  stern 
policy  towards  the  Indians — which  often 
led  to  fearful  retaliations  against  the  Eng- 
lish settlers — all  contributed  to  produce 
feelings  of  distrust  and  enmity  to  F.  Rale, 
which  were  frequently  manifested  during 
his  life,  and  led  to  his  violent  death.  And 
while  the  same  causes  would  account  for 
the  illiberal  notices  of  him  which  appear 
in  the  early  local  historians,  there  were 
superadded  the  desire  to  excuse  or  palliate 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a large  border 
population  to  the  Indians,  and  the  inhu- 
manity of  an  excited  soldiery  to  F.  Rale 
himself.  It  has  been  reserved  for  enlight- 
ened New  England  scholars  of  our  own 
times  to  vindicate  the  repuiation  of  this 
calumniated  servant  of  God  from  the  slan- 
ders of  bigoted  partisans  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Among  those  benefactors  of  histo- 

* The  following  notice  of  this  mission  occurs  in 
ft  letter  from  F.  Jerome  Lallcmand,  in  1650,  to  F. 
Claude  dc  Lingendes,  provincial  dc  laComjiagnie 
de  Jesus  en  ia  province  de  France.  “Luther 
Gabriel  Dreuillettes,  after  having  passed  four 
winters  in  several  missions  among  the  savages, 
went  to  pass  the  fifth  among  the  A bnaquiois,  who 
Came  with  many  testimonials  of  affection  towards 
their  patriarch,  (as  they  called  him,)  and  towards 
his  doctrine : God,  perhaps,  will  draw  more  good 
from  this  voyage  than  we  can  foresee.  We  have 
received  letters  from  him  since  his  arrival  there, 
which  give  us  cause  for  much  hope.”  Relation 
dc  ce  qui  s’est  passe  cn  In  mission  dcs  Peres  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  aux  lluros,  et  aux  pais  plus 
bas  de  Nonvelle  France,  depuis  l’este  de  l’annee 
1649,  jusques  a l’este  dc  l'anuce  1650 — page  176. 
A Pari.,  MDCLI. 
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ry,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Harris, of  Dorchester, 
is  conspicuous,  for  the  brief  but  interesting 
notice  of  F.  Rale  furnished  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society.*  A much 
more  copious  and  elaborate  biography, 
written  by  Con  vers  Francis,  D.  D.,  ap- 
pears in  Sparks’  “ Library  of  American 
Biography. ”f  While  in  ‘'The  early  Je- 
suit Missions,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham 
Kip4  we  have  two  letters  from  F.  Rale, 
written  from  Maine  in  1722  and  1723, 
containing  interesting  information  of  his 
mission ; and  a letter  from  F.  De  la  Chasse, 
superior  general  of  missions  in  New 
France,  written  from  Quebec  in  1724, 
giving  a sketch  of  the  life,  together  with 
the  French  and  Indian  account  of  the 
death  of  Father  Rale.  These  three  let- 
ters are  translations  from  the  “ Lettres 
Edifiantes.” 

Dr.  Francis  has  consulted  both  French 
and  American  authorities,  and  compared 
them,  with  a manifest  zeal  for  the  truth, 
— unconsciously  influenced  by  a natural 
tender  sensibility  for  the  reputation  of  his 
New  England  countrymen.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  labors  and  character  of  the 
pious  missionary,  though  more  philoso- 
phical than  religious,  is  creditable  to  the 
candor  of  one  whose  speculative  opinions 
on  doctrines  of  religion  differ  so  widely 
from  those  of  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
To  the  elegant  work  of  Dr.  Francis  the 
writer,  is  principally  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  early  Catholic  missionaries  of 
New  England. 

Sebastian  Rale  was  a Frenchman,  born 
in  1657  or  1658,  of  a respectable  family 
in  the  province  Franche  Comte.  He  was 
educated  at  a Jesuit  college,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a scholar  proved  that  his  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  had  not  been  wasted. 
He  had  been  professor  of  Greek,  and  of 
rhetoric  at  Nismes. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  Oct’r,  1689, 
he  arrived  at  Quebec.  His  first  station 

• Collections  Mass.  Historical  Society,  8th  vol. 
2d  series. 

t Vol.  7,  new  series.  Boston : 1846. 

t Wiley  & Putnam : New  York,  1846— vol.  1. 


was  with  a tribe  of  Abnakis  Indians, — 
numbering  about  200, — who  inhabited  a 
village  three  leagues  from  Quebec.  This 
little  community  were  already  converts 
to  Christianity.  Among  these  people  he 
passed,  as  he  says,  his  missionary  appren- 
ticeship, devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
their  language,  which  he  had  commenced 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Quebec. 
After  five  months  of  patient  perseverance, 
he  was  able  to  compose  a catechism  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  their  language.  Dr. 
Francis  says : 

“ Rale  confesses,  that  for  some  time  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
disgust  he  felt  at  taking  his  meals  with 
the  Indians.  They  would  boil  a medley 
of  materials  in  their  kettle,  serve  up  the 
food  thus  rudely  prepared  in  porringers  of 
bark,  and  hand  it  about  to  all  present.  It 
may  easily  besupposed,  that  a man  recently 
from  the  tables  of  one  of  the  most  refined 
nations  in  Europe  would  feel  but  little  in- 
clination for  such  a repast.  ‘What  I 
saw,’  he  says,  ‘certainly  did  not  whet 
my  appetite.  The  Indians  took  notice  of 
my  repugnance  to  their  viands,  and  said, 
“ Why  do  you  not  eat?”  I replied,  that 
I was  not  used  to  eating  my  food  thus, 
without  any  bread.  “You  must  over- 
come your  scruples,”  said  they;  “and  is 
this  so  hard  for  a father  who  understands 
prayer*  perfectly  ? We,  on  our  part,  have 
difficulties  to  get  over,  in  order  to  have 
faith  in  what  we  cannot  see.”  Then  I 
could  hesitate  no  longer;  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  myself  to  their  man- 
ners and  usages,  that  I might  win  their 
confidence,  and  gather  them  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.’  ” 

In  the  words  of  the  same  biographer  : 
“A  new  and  far  distant  scene  of  labor 
now  awaits  our  devoted  missionary.  He 
is  to  be  numbered  with  that  memorable 
company  of  Jesuit  priests,  whom  religious 
zeal  inspired  to  traverse  the  wilds  of  our 
‘ mighty  west’  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  on  the  shores  of  its  vast  rivers  and 

• It  will  be  remembered  that  the  natives  need 
the  word  prayer  aa  equivalent  to  religion  or  Chris- 
tianity. 
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lakes  to  gather  the  red  men  around  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  history  of  our 
continent  has  few  pages  of  more  sacred 
and  romantic  interest,  than  those  which 
record  the  toils,  the  bravery,  the  sufferings 
of  these  men.  Their  story,  which  for  a 
long  time  had  been  comparatively  un- 
known or  neglected,  has  recently  awaken- 
ed the  interest  it  deserves.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  faith 
of  their  church,  or  the  character  of  their 
order,  all  must  feel  that  their  fearless  de- 
▼otedness,  their  severe  labors,  their  meek 
but  heroic  self-sacrifice,  have  thrown  a 
peculiar  charm  over  the  early  history  of 
a region  in  which  the  restless  spirit  of 
American  enterprise  is  going  forth  to  such 
magnificent  results.” 

After  spending  two  years  among  the 
Abnakis,  he  cheerfully  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  to  take  the  place  vacated 
by  the  death  of  a missionary  among  the 
Illinois  Indians.  In  1691  or  1692  he  re- 
paired to  Quebec,  and  having  spent  three 
months  in  studying  the  language  of  the 
Algonquins,  “About  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust he  departed  on  his  cheerless  journey 
to  the  region  of  Illinois  river.  The  light 
of  faith  went  with  him,  and  brightened 
bis  path  through  eight  hundred  leagues 
of  a wilderness  inhabited  by  savages.  4 1 
had  to  traverse/  says  he,  * immense  lakes, 
on  which  storms  are  as  common  as  on  the 
ocean and  this  in  a frail  canoe,  which 
was  also  his  only  conveyance  through  the 
dangerous  rapids  of  the  rivers.  Hunger 
frequently  pressed  hard  upon  him  and  his 

companions When  he  reached 

Mackinac,  between  the  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  the  season  was  too  far  advanc- 
ed to  permit  him  to  proceed  further  at  that 
time.  He  accordingly  sojourned  there 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  two  brother  mis- 
sionaries as  companions.” 

“ When  spring  opened.  Rale  pursued 
his  journey.  In  forty  days  he  arrived  at 
the  Illinois  river.  Following  its  course 
fifty  leagues  he  reached  an  Indian  village 
consisting  of  three  hundred  wigwams, 
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where  he  received  a hearty  and  respect- 
ful welcome.” 

After  two  years  spent  with  the  Illinois 
Indians,  he  was  recalled  to  a station 
among  the  Abnakis. 

“The  mission  assigned  him,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  at  an  Indian  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kennebec.  This  place 
he  calls  JVanrantsovack,  which  Charlevoix 
alters  to  JYarantscak*  The  river.  Rale 
remarks,  must  be  named  Kinibcki  on  the 
map,  which,  he  adds,  has  induced  some 
of  the  French  to  give  the  natives  the  de- 
signation of  Kanibals.  Here  ha  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  here,  at  the 
post  of  duty,  he  met  at  length  a bloody 
death. 

“ In  this  position  of  loneliness  and  dan- 
ger he  lived,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
among  the  men  of  the  forest  as  a brother, 
as  one  with  them  in  their  interests,  wants, 
and  sympathies.” 

In  a letter  written  by  Father  Rale,  dated 
Narantsouak,  15th  October,  1722,  he  says, 
“I  am  in  a district  of  that  vast  extent  of 
country  which  is  between  Acadia  and 
New  England.  Two  other  missionaries,  as 
well  as  myself,  are  engaged  there  among 
the  Abnakis  Indians,  but  we  are  separated 
very  far  from  each  other.  The  Abnakis 
Indians,  besides  the  two  villages  which 
they  have  in  the  midst  of  the  French  co- 
lony, have  also  three  other  settlements  on 
the  borders  of  a river.  There  are  three 
rivers  which  empty  into  the  sea,  to  the 
south  of  Canada,  between  New  England 
and  Acadia.”f  He  describes  Narantsou- 
ack  as  a village  on  the  banks  of  a river 
which  empties  into  the  sea  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues  below.  “ I have  erected 
a church  there,  which  is  neat,  and  elegant- 
ly ornamented.  I have,  indeed,  thought 
it  my  duty  to  spare  nothing  either  in  the 
decoration  of  the  building  itself,  or  in  the 
beauty  of  those  articles  that  are  used  in 

* The  place  is  called  Norridgtoock  by  the 
New  England  historians.  This  name  now  desig- 
nates the  pleasant  Tillage  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
Dear  which,  on  a beautiful  bend  of  the  river,  was 
situated  the  Indian  community,  to  whom  Rale 
ministered.  Dr.  Belknap  writes  it  Norridgvno^. 

t Kip’s  Early  Jesuit  Missions,  part  i,  p.  2. 
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our  holy  ceremonies.  Vestments,  chasu- 
bles, copes  and  holy  vessels,  are  all  highly 
appropriate,  and  would  be  esteemed  so 
even  in  our  churches  in  Europe.  I have 
also  formed  a little  choir  of  about  forty 
young  Indians,  who  assist  at  divine  ser- 
vice in  cassocks  and  surplices.  They 
have  each  their  own  appropriate  func- 
tions, as  well  at  the  sacrifice  of  mass  as 
in  chanting  the  divine  office,  attending 
the  benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
and  for  the  processions,  which  they  make 
with  great  crowds  of  Indians,  who  often 
come  from  a long  distance  to  engage  in 
these  exercises,  and  you  would  be  edified 
by  the  beautiful  order  they  observe,  and 
the  devotion  they  manifest.” 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Francis,  “ He  lived 
for  the  object  before  him,  as  one  who 
wished  nothing  belter  or  higher.  His 
warmest  affections  gathered  round  this 
little  temple  of  the  wilderness,  where, 
amidst  the  loneliness  of  the  ancient  forest, 
the  praise  of  God  was  chanted,  as  he  be- 
lieved, by  sincere,  though  unenlightened 
worshippers,  and  the  word  of  faith  list- 
ened to  by  devout  though  uncultivated 
hearers.  He  commends  with  earnest  ex- 
pressions the  piety  of  his  converts,  assur- 
ing the  friend  to  whom  he  writes,  that 
they  were  no  longer  the  same  men  as  be- 
fore, and  that  the  innocence  of  their  lives 
was  such  as  to  leave  but  little  for  absolu- 
tion at  the  confessional.” 

“At  short  distances  from  the  village, 
the  Indians  built  two  small  chapels,  one 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  other  to  the 
Guardian  Angel.  These  chapels  were 
placed  near  the  paths,  by  which  they 
went  to  the  woods  or  the  fields;  and  they 
never  passed  them  without  offering  their 
devotions.  The  women,  with  zealous 
care,  adorned  them  with  such  ornaments 
as  their  humble  means  allowed. 

**  In  this  solitary  situation,  the  hours  of 
the  priest  were,  as  he  tells  us,  crowded 
with  employment.  Scarcely,  one  would 
think,  could  the  most  active  minister  of  the 
largest  congregation  be  so  busy.  Twice 
every  day  his  disciples  repaired  to  the 


church;  early  in  the  morning  to  attend 
mass,  and  at  sunset  to  unite  in  the  even- 
ing prayer.  They  chanted  or  recited  aloud 
the  prayers,  which  he  prepared  with  a 
view  to  fix  attention  by  interesting  the 
imagination.  Besides  the  regular  preach- 
ing on  Sundays  and  saints’  days,  he  suf- 
fered few  working  days  to  pass  without 
giving  them  some  moral  exhortation 
adapted  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  their 
wants  or  dangers.* 

“ After  the  service  of  the  mass,  he  in- 
structed the  children  and  others  in  the  ca- 
techism. The  remainder  of  the  time  till 
noon  he  spent  iniistening  to  their  various 
applications.  They  repaired  to  him  in 
great  numbers,  and  with  all  the  familiarity 
of  confidence,  to  communicate  their  com- 
plaints, sorrows,  or  anxieties,  and  to  con- 
sult him  concerning  their  marriages  or 
other  private  affairs.  He  gave  the  need- 
ful directions  or  comfort,  restored  peace 
among  such  as  had  quarrelled,  reproved 
the  culpable  by  reprimands  tempered  with 
affection,  and  endeavored  to  send  them 
all  home  satisfied  and  happy.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  pains- 
taking, no  one  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character  will  doubt,  that  his  daily  task 
was  one  requiring  no  common  share  of 
patient,  loving  perseverance.  The  after- 

* **  I cannot  forbear  from  inserting  a beautiful 
picture  of  the  scene  portrayed,  in  a poem  which 
supposes  the  time  and  place  to  be  present,  by  oue 
for  whom  may  justly  be  claimed  a high  rank 
among  the  poets  of  our  country. 

‘ Ou  the  brow  of  a hill,  which  slopes  to  meet 
The  flowing  river,  and  bathe  its  feet — 

The  bare  washed  rock,  and  the  drooping  gran. 
And  the  creeping  vine,  as  the  waters  pass — 

A rude  and  unshapely  chapel  stands, 

Built  up  in  that  wild  by  unskilled  hands; 

Yet  the  traveller  knows  it  a place  of  prayer, 
For  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross  is  there; 

. And  should  be  chance  at  that  place  to  be. 

Of  a Sabbath  morn,  or  some  hallowed  day, 
When  prayers  are  made  and  masses  are  said, 
Some  for  tnc  living  and  some  for  the  dead, — 
Well  might  that  traveller  start  to  see 
The  tall  dark  forms,  that  take  their  way 
From  the  birch  canoe,  on  the  river  shore. 

And  the  forest  paths  to  that  chapel  door; 

And  marvel  to  mark  the  naked  knees 

And  the  dusky  foreheads  bending  there, — 
And,  stretching  his  loug,  thin  arms  over  these 
In  blessing  and  in  prayer. 

Like  a shrouded  spectre  pale  and  tall. 

In  his  coarse  white  vesture,  Father  Ralle  !* 
Whittier’s  Mogg  Megon*. 
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noon  he  employed  in  visiting  the  sick, 
and  those  who  required  peculiar  care  or 
instruction.  Haviog  some  medical  skill, 
he  acted  as  physician,  administering  such 
medicines  as  he  judged  best  adapted  to  each 
case,  and  bestowing  upon  his  patients  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  personal  care. 

“ His  own  manner  of  living  and  diet 
were  of  course  extremely  simple.  His 
constant  food  was  Indian  corn,  of  which, 
pounded  in  a mortar  and  boiled,  he  made 
hominy.  The  only  condiment  he  could 
have  was  supplied  by  maple  sugar,  pre- 
pared in  the  spring  by  the  women,  who 
collected  the  sap  of  the  trees  in  vessels  of 
bark,  and  boiled  it  down.  P&re  de  la 
Chasse  relates  that  sometimes,  in  the  win- 
ter, when  the  provisions  of  the  Indians 


failed,  Rale  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  living  upon  nuts  and  acorns,  and  that, 
he  was  never  better  contented  than  in 
those  seasons  of  scarcity.  During  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  when  the  hunt- 
ing and  planting  of  the  savages  were 
much  interrupted  by  war,  he  frequently 
experienced  the  most  extreme  privations. 
When,  on  such  occasions,  his  friends  at 
Quebec  sent  him  the  provisions  necessary 
to  subsistence,  he  wrote  to  them,  1 1 am 
ashamed  to  have  so  much  care  taken  of 
me;  a missionary,  born  to  suffer,  ought 
not  to  fare  so  well.9  It  was  his  custom 
to  prepare  his  daily  food*hnd  fuel,  to  cul- 
tivate his  garden,  to  repair  his  dwelling, 
and  to  mend  his  clothes  with  his  own 
hands.” 
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No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  Hongs, 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 

The  marshal’s  truncheon,  nor  the  judge’s  robe, 

Become  them  with  one  half  bo  good  a grace, 

As  mercy  does.— Mzaburb  for  measure. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TH  E ages  of  faith,  excom- 
munication was  not,  what 
it  has  been  sarcastically 
termed  now,  the  impotent 
dart  of  Priam,  but  rather 
the  spear  of  Achilles.  Nei- 
ther triple  brass,  nor  wall 
of  stone — not  the  dazzling  crown  itself, 
could  survive  separation  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  Then,  there  was  no  enlight- 
ened sympathy  with  the  exile,  and  men 
were  scarcely  bold  enough  to  deny  the 
authority  of  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  call  their  individual  interpreta- 
tions promised  inspirations. 

The  sentence  pronounced  at  Rome 
against  Henry  IV  of  Austria,  spread  con- 
sternation wherever  it  went,  the  resolute 


prepared  for  instant  action,  and  the  timid 
looked  in  vain  for  a peaceful  asylum. 
There  could  be  no  neutrality , since  not  to 
serve  the  king,  was  to  serve  his  antagonist. 
Throughout  the  empire  the  stern  challenge 
was  ringing — “ Are  you  for  the  pope,  or 
for  the  king?” — The  gay  and  reckle>s 
champions  of  the  court,  the  knights  of 
the  house  of  Franconia,  and  many  a bold 
adventurer,  crowded  around  the  royal 
banner.  Many  a haughty  prelate,  too, 
seduced  by  avarice  or  ambition,  urged  on 
the  monarch  in  his  mad  career. 

But  the  enterprise  of  Rodolph  and  the 
lord  of  Hers  had  been  most  happily  timed, 
and  the  chivalry  of  Suabia  were  prepared 
to  lollow  their  martial  duke  at  a moment’s 
warning.  That  warning  followed  shortly 
after  the  date  of  the  last  chapter.  Gilbeit 
had  gained  his  chamber,  as  the  morn  was 
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breaking,  and  had  hardly  time  to  review 
the  exciting  events  of  the  night,  before  an 
attendant  announced  his  father’s  arrival. 
The  lord  of  Hers  had  reached  Zurich  on 
his  return,  just  as  the  tidings  from  Rome 
had  been  received;  and  without  pausing 
an  instant,  he  hurried  across  the  lake  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  the  king  of 
Arles.  The  baron  was  himself  loo  much 
excited  with  the  momentous  results  at  last 
developed,  and  the  still  more  momentous 
sequel  already  shadowed  forth  in  the  un- 
certain future,  to  remark  the  nervous  and 
somewhat  jaded  appearance  of  his  son. 
His  first  words,*  after  hastily  embracing 
Gilbert,  were — 

“ Where  is  the  duke?” 

**  At  Stramen  castle,”  replied  the  youth. 

“ When  did  he  arrive?” 

“ Last  night,”  answered  Gilbert,  with- 
out reflecting  that  he  was,  as  effectually 
as  possible,  giving  his  father  a clue  to  his 
hair  brained  expedition  with  Humbert.  It 
was  well  for  him  that  the  baron  was  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  information  to  in- 
quire how  it  had  been  obtained ; for,  inca- 
pable of  deceiving  his  parent,  he  would 
have  been  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to 
submit  a brief  account  of  his  connexion 
with  Ailred  of  Zurich,  the  minnesinger. 
A chilly  anticipation  of  the  question  struck 
him,  just  as  the  words  escaped  his  lips, 
and  his  cheek  tingled  as  the  blood  came 
creeping  against  it.  Bui,  to  his  great  re- 
lief, his  father  without  noticing  his  confu- 
sion, turned  to  a soldier  who  stood  behind 
him,  and  thus  addressed  him: 

“Mount  your  best  horse  and  ride  for 
life  and  limb  to  Stramen  castle!  Here!” 
continued  the  baron,  taking  a fold  of  parch- 
ment from  his  breast,  as  the  man,  prompt 
to  obey  without  question  or  hesitation, 
bowed  and  was  going,  “this  for  his  high- 
ness the  king  of  Arles.  Guard  it  with 
your  life  from  the  enemies  of  the  duke, 
and  if  you  meet  the  serfs  of  Stramen, 
proclaim  your  errand.  Away!  spare  nei- 
ther spur  nor  rein!”  cried  the  knight,  as 
the  man  dashed  fearlessly  down  the  hill. 

Rodolph  of  Suabia  was  scarcely  less 


anxious  to  see  the  lord  of  Hers,  than  the 
latter  had  been  to  acquaint  the  duke  with 
Gregory ’s  rigorous  measures.  He  felt  as- 
sured, that  the  infamous  conventicle  at 
Worms  must  have  been  already  met  by 
the  pope,  and  he  thirsted  for  news  from 
Rome.  He  knew  that  the  lord  of  Hers 
would  be  first  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
from  his  position  along  the  Rhine;  and 
anxious  not  to  lose  a moment  in  executing 
his  plans,  which  were  to  be  regulated  by 
the  action  of  the  holy  see,  he  could  scarce- 
ly be  prevailed  upon  to  defer  till  daylight 
his  return  to  Zurich  by  the  castle  of  Hers. 

The  baron’s  envoy  had  not  accomplish- 
ed half  the  distance  between  the  rival  cas- 
tles, before  he  met  the  duke,  unattended, 
as  was  his  wont,  bearing  rapidly  down 
upon  him.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
lordly  bearing  of  the  duke,  for  he  had 
watched  him  in  battle,  when  the  strife 
was  warmest  and  the  fight  most  dubious. 
The  moment  he  recognised  him,  he  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  uncovering  his  head 
and  kneeling  down,  presented  the  parch- 
ment as  Rodolph  advanced.  Without 
dismounting,  the  duke  received  the  mis- 
sive, and  eagerly  unrolling  it  began  to 
read.  The  instrument  contained  a narra- 
tive of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  and 
a transcript  of  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. The  noble’s  eagle  eye  flashed 
as  it  scanned  the  page,  and  his  broad  bo- 
som heaved.  He  struck  his  breast  in  bis 
excitement,  and  brandishing  the  parch- 
ment in  the  air,  exclaimed  aloud  in  a deep 
tremulous  voice, — “ Well  done,  thou  no- 
ble pontiff! — Now,  my  brother  Henry— 
the  time  has  come, — and  heaven  be  the 
judge  between  us!” 

With  these  meaning  words  Rodolph 
galloped  on,  unmindful  of  the  soldier  be- 
hind him.  Yet  it  would  seem  he  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  the  messenger,  for  when 
alighting  at  the  castle  of  Hers,  he  threw 
the  man  a largess  such  as  had  never  fallen 
to  his  lot  before. 

The  duke  could  not  but  smile  when  he 
saw  Gilbert,  and  taking  him  aside,  he 
whispered  in  bis  ear, — “ You  will  soon 
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have  an  opportunity  to  display  upon  the 
battle  field  the  gallantry  of  the  Bohemian 
harp  bearer,  and  to  couch  a lance  for 
Suabia  and  the  lady  Margaret!” 

t(  But  how  can  1 thank  you  for ” 

“ Thank  that  generous  priest  and  that 
noble  girl!” — said  Rodolph,  interrupting 
the  youth ; — “ I ran  no  risk  in  interpos- 
ing: the  baron  of  Stramen  was  but  can- 
celling an  old  debt; — I intercepted  a battle 
axe  that  was  descending  upon  him  at 
Hohenburg,  and  I asked  mercy  for  you, 
in  requital.” 

After  a long  interview,  the  duke  and 
Albert  of  Hers  resolved  to  assemble  the 
chiefs  of  the  ducal  party  at  Ulm,  and  to 
fix  the  15th  of  October  for  a general 
meeting,  at  Tribur,  of  all  who  would  take 
up  arms  against  the  king. 

Whilst  the  lord  of  Hers  was  engaged 
in  persuading  the  duke  of  Bohemia  and 
the  bishops  of  Wurtzburg  and  Worms  to 
repair  to  Ulm  without  delay,  Gilbert  was 
polishing  his  armor  and  exercising  his 
barb.  The  stirring  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
approaching  honors  of  knighthood,  with 
a golden  chance  of  winning  his  spurs, 
assisted  in  diverting  his  mind  from  a me- 
lancholy contemplation  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  love.  But  even  when  brand- 
ishing his  stout  lance,  or  wheeling  his  good 
war  horse,  he  would  hear  those  withering 
words — “ The  grave  will  anticipate  her 
choice  /”  followed  by  the  fatal  echo  which 
came  from  her  own  lips,  in  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  prophecy, — “ My  days 
are  numbered  here!77  Nor  could  the  daz- 
zling dreams  of  young  ambition,  shut  out 
the  still  more  delicious  sight  of  the  lady 
Margaret,  now  kneeling  before  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  now  appealing  to  him  with  the 
pure  emotion  and  wondrous  beauty  of  an 
angel,  and  now  clinging  to  her  father  be- 
tween him  and  the  battle  axe. 

Whilst  the  stern  Sandrat  de  Stramen 
was  preparing  his  vassals  for  the  impend- 
ing strife,  and  literally  converting  the 
scythe  into  the  sword, — whilst  he  spared 
no  expense  or  trouble  in  supplying  his 
men  with  arms  and  horses,  all  gaily  de- 

39# 


corated  to  make  a gallant  show  at  Tribur 
— whilst  the  sturdy  yeomen  were  leaving 
their  ploughs  in  the  fields  to  pay  their  rent 
by  the  service  of  shield  and  sword, — the 
lady  Margaret  uninfluenced  by  the  war- 
like bustle,  calmly  pursued  her  medita- 
tions, her  daily  visits  to  the  church,  and 
her  numberless  acts  of  charity.  She  had 
a delicate  and  difficult  duty  to  perform,  in 
soothing  the  proud  mind  of  her  brother, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  his  unlucky  encoun- 
ter with  Gilbert.  The  young  knight  of 
Stramen,  was  panting  for  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve  his  misfortune  and  wipe  out 
his  fancied  disgrace.  When  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  sister,  to  whom  he  would 
outpour  his  passionate  impulses,  he  pledg- 
ed himself  over  and  over  again,  to  bring 
the  daring  stripling  to  his  knee,  who  had 
dared  to  insult  her  in  his  absence.  To  his 
fiery  threats,  Margaret  would  offer  no  di- 
rect opposition,  for  she  feared  to  awaken 
an  easily  excited  suspicion,  that  she  sym- 
pathised far  too  warmly  with  the  culprit. 
This  suspicion  would  have  paralyzed  her 
influence.  She  contented  herself  with 
pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  settling 
a domestic  quarrel  at  the  present  moment, 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  considering, 
rather  the  public  weal,  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a private  inclination.  And  at  times, 
when  Henry  appeared  more  tractable,  and 
when  moved  by  her  tender  affection  and 
earnest  discourse,  he  exhibited  a disposi- 
tion more  closely  resembling  her  own,  she 
would  suggest  what  a nobler  and  better 
revenge  it  would  be,  to  seek  an  opportu- 
nity of  saving  Gilbert’s  life  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Henry’s  chivalrous  nature  was 
easily  attracted  by  this  suggestion,  and  he 
determined  to  prove  his  superiority  over 
his  rival,  before  attempting  his  ultimate 
revenge. 

Father  Ornehr’s  duties  increased  as  the 
fifteenth  of  October  approached.  The  yeo- 
men and  vassals  of  Stramen  recked  little 
of  their  bodies,  but  they  cared  not  to  peril 
their  souls.  They  feared  not  to  expose 
their  breasts  to  the  arrow  and  lance,  and 
to  meet  the  powerful  war  horse  with  un- 
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flinching  spear;  but  they  were  solicitous, 
at  the  same  time,  to  purify  their  hearts  for 
the  mortal  struggle.  This  wise  precau- 
tion indicates  no  craven  spirit,  for  he  who 
fears  eternity  the  most,  fears  death  the 
least.  The  good  missionary  beheld,  with 
a mournful  eye,  the  preparations  every 
where  making  for  a struggle,  apparently 
inevitable.  He  shared  not  in  the  ambition 
of  Rodolph  or  the  ardor  of  his  barons; 
and  he  bitterly  lamented  the  dire  necessity 
which  compelled  blessed  peace  to  disap- 
pear beneath  the  withering  breath  of  war. 
Yet  war  seemed  to  be  the  unavoidable 
result  of  the  excommunication,  and  the 
action  of  the  pope  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  church. 
Deeply  as  he  deplored  the  present  crisis, 
he  exclaimed,  “Thy  will,  oh  God,  be 
done!  We  have  done  what  seemed  to 
be  our  duty,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may !” 

The  empire  was  thus  divided  into  two 
great  parties.  At  first,  the  partisans  of 
the  king  were  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful ; but  their  strength  was  daily 
diminishing,  as  conscience  began  to  ope- 
rate upon  some,  and  fear  upon  others. 
The  most  marked  and  appalling  chastise- 
ment was  overtaking  the  fiercest  calum- 
niators of  the  pope.  It  happened  that,  on 
a certain  festival,  the  Bishop  William,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  interrupted  the 
mass  by  a violent  denunciation  of  the 
pope,  in  which  he  called  him  an  adulterer 
and  false  apostle,  and  assailed  him  with 
bitter  raillery.  Hardly  had  the  ceremo- 
nies been  concluded  before  the  episcopal 
slanderer  was  struck  down  with  a fatal 
malady.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments  of  mind  and  body,  he 
turned  to  the  minions  of  Henry  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  cried — “Go,  tell  the 
king,  that  he,  and  I,  and  all  who  have 
connived  at  his  guilt,  are  lost  lor  eternity ! ” 
The  clerks  at  his  bedside  conjured  him 
not  to  rave  in  that  manner:  but  he  replied 
— “And  why  shall  I not  reveal  what  is 
clear  to  my  soul?  Behold  the  demons 
clinging  to  my  eoucb,  to  possess  them- 


selves of  my  soul  the  moment  it  leaves 
my  body.  I entreat  you — you,  and  all 
the  faithful,  not  to  pray  for  me  after  my 
death!”  With  this,  he  died  in  despair. 
The  same  day,  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  he  had  preached,  and  the  royal 
pavilion,  were  suddenly  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  Burchard,  bishop  of  Misne, 
Eppo  of  Ceitz,  Henry  of  Spire,  and  the 
duke  Gazelon,  were  successively  the  vic- 
tims of  sudden  and  fatal  misfortunes. 
Whatever  may  be  the  impression  produc- 
ed at  the  present  day,  it  is  certain  that 
these  examples  and  a great  number  of 
others,  struck  terror  into  the  partisans  of 
the  king,  and  many  prelates  and  priests 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pops 
and  renounced  their  errors.  Thus,  Udo, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  repaired  all  peni- 
tent to  Rome,  and  Herman  of  Metz  began 
to  waver  in  his  hitherta  steady  fidelity  to 
Henry. 

Whilst  these  causes  were  sapping  the 
imperial  power,  Henry  was  unexpectedly 
menaced  from  another  quarter.  The  two 
sons  of  count  Geron,  William  and  Thier- 
ry, who  had  for  some  time  secretly  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  regaining  the  lost  free- 
dom of  their  country,  saw  in  the  present 
confusion,  the  moment  for  which  they 
had  sighed.  They  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  were  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  young  and  noble  chieftains,  whosa 
intrepid  bearing  and  dauntless  confidence 
inspired  the  nation  with  the  desire  and 
the  hope  of  liberty.  The  escape  of  the 
two  Saxon  princes  from  Henry’s  handi 
and  their  arrival  in  Saxony  gave  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  the  movement,  and  the 
whole  circle,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
rose  haughtily  to  throw  off  the  heavy 
yoke,  never  patiently  endured. 

Rodolph  lost  not  a moment  in  concen- 
trating his  forces  and  in  profiting  by  this 
new  defection.  He  had  already  secured 
the  powerful  assistance  of  Berihold  of 
Carinthia  and  Welf  of  Bavaria,  and  could 
now  oppose  to  the  emperor  the  formidable 
league  of  Suabia,  Carinthia,  Bavaria  and 
a portion  of  Lombardy.  His  policy  tv*- 
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dently  was  to  conciliate  the  Saxons,  and 
he  deemed  their  impiety  sufficiently  chas- 
tised at  Hohenburg.  He  took  care  to  as- 
sure them  that  so  far  from  having  any 
thing  to  apprehend  from  his  opposition 
to  their  enterprise,  they  might  rely  upon 
his  assistance  and  countenance. 

Henry  had  long  affected  a contempt  for 
the  anathemas  of  Gregory  and  an  uncon- 
cern he  was  far  from  feeling;  but  this  for- 
midable coalition  burst  the  shell  of  his 
apathy  and  laid  bare  his  uneasiness.  He 
supplicates  his  nobles  in  the  disaffected 
provinces  to  meet  him  at  Mayence;  but 
his  earnest  prayers  are  disregarded.  Find- 
ing his  advances  indignantly  rejected  by 
the  princes  of  Upper  Germany,  and  seeing 
that  his  prelates  were  rapidly  deserting 
him,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of 
conciliating  the  Saxons.  He  employs 
every  artifice  to  excite  Otto  of  Nordheim 
against  the  two  sons  of  Geron : menacing 
Otto’s  own  sons,  whom  he  held  as  hos- 
tages, in  case  the  father  refused.  But  the 
noble  Saxon  replied,  that  he  would  stand 
or  fall  by  his  country.  Though  signally 
foiled  in  all  his  schemes,  Henry  was  still 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  and  veteran 
army,  and  he  boldly  advanced  upon  the 
marches  of  the  Misne  to  give  battle  to  the 
sons  of  Geron.  The  Saxons  did  not  wail 
an  attack,  but  sallied  forth  to  meet  the 
monarch.  The  Mulda,  swollen  with  the 
recent  rains,  alone  separated  the  hostile 
armies,  when  the  king,  seized  with  a sud- 
den panic,  ordered  a hasty  retreat,  and  fell 
back  upon  Worms,  where  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  a lively  regret  and  the  gloomiest 
forebodings. 

The  Saxons  exulting  in  their  first  suc- 
cess, wished  to  revive  the  league  with 
Suabia ; but  first  besought  the  holy  see  to 
indicate  which  side  they  should  espouse. 
Gregory’s  saintly  and  heroic  reply,  dis- 
plays the  pure  motives  by  which  he  was 
animated  in  excommunicating  the  king, 
and  which  continued  to  govern  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  contest.  He  cannot 
recommend  the  anathematised  monarch 
to  the  embraces  of  the  Saxons, — nor,  on 


the  other  hand,  does  he  entirely  commend 
the  self  interested  zeal  of  Rodolph.  He 
wishes  to  humble  the  king  without  exalt- 
ing his  adversaries; — to  reform  the  em- 
pire, without  a civil  war.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a particle  of  the  lofty  ambition 
which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
him,  this  was  the  moment  to  attach  the 
Saxons  to  the  Suabian  confederacy,  and 
give  a death  blow  to  the  Franconian  line. 
But  instead  of  an  animated  exhortation  to 
arms,  in  the  name  of  outraged  religion, 
the  magnanimous  pontiff  writes: — “For- 
get not,  I pray  you,  the  frailty  of  human 
nature;  and  remember  the  piety  of  his 
father  and  his  mother,  unequalled  in  our 
time!”  Gregory’s  respect  for  Henry’s 
parents  seems  to  have  inspired  him  .with 
the  charitable  hope,  which  never  deserted 
him,  that  the  king  would  renounce  his 
vices  and  return  to  virtue.  It  is  well  to 
koep  this  in  view ; since  it  is  easier,  after 
an  inquiry  into  the  struggle  between  them, 
to  justify  the  severity  than  the  lenity  of 
the  holy  see. 

The  15th  of  October  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, and  the  eyes  of  Germany  were 
eagerly  directed  to  Tribur.  The  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  glittering  with  the  chi- 
valry of  Upper  Germany,  and  the  legions 
of  Suabia  were  encamped  along  the  brist- 
ling river.  Here  might  be  seen  the  swar- 
thy Bohemian,  the  stern  Thuringian  rider, 
the  gay  Lombard  and  the  gigantic  Swiss, 
all  mingling  together  and  apparently  in- 
different as  to  where  they  might  be  led. 
Gilbert  de  Hers  fell  a new  and  ardent  de- 
light in  gazing  upon  the  long  and  dazzling 
array  of  helmets  and  of  spears;  he  longed 
for  the  hour  when  the  whole  mass  would 
be  in  motion  against  a body  beautiful  and 
powerful  as  itself.  With  far  different  feel- 
ings did  Father  Omehr  behold  the  formid- 
able battalia.  He  knew  that  the  pomp  of 
war,  if  often  sung  by  poets,  is  oftener 
chronicled  in  hell.  In  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  age,  he  had  been  taught  that 
— “ Peace  is  the  language  of  heaven,  for 
Christ,  who  came  from  heaven,  spoke  that 
language,  saying,  * Pax  vobis'  Tt  ^ th 
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language  of  angels,  who  cried  exulting, — 
* In  terra  pax!9 — It  is  the  language  of  the 
apostles,  who  thus  greeted  every  house 
they  entered : ‘ Pax  huic  domui!9 19  Were 
the  hasty  and  unscrupulous  penmen  of 
our  generation,  to  draw  their  information 
from  the  writings  of  the  saints,  instead  of 
from  martial  legends  or  miserable  perver- 
sions, even  of  these,  they  would  find  the 
spirit  of  theages  of  faith,  eminently  pacific, 
and  could  be  induced  so  to  represent  it 
At  least,  the  church,  the  teacher,  and  the 
regenerator  of  Europe,  breathed  nothing 
but — “ Peace!”  Many  holy  doctors  went 
so  far  as  to  condemn  hunting,  as  being 
calculated  to  make  men  love  war.  And 
even  the  war  cry  of  the  red  crossed 
knights,  was,  " Mansuetudinera  quaeri- 
mus  et  non  bella !” 

The  nobles  of  the  empire,  the  principal 
prelates  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
and  the  papal  legates,  Siccard,  patriarch 
of  Aquilea,  and  Altmann,  bishop  of 
Passau,  were  assembled  within  the  town 
in  solemn  council.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  their  deliberations  begun,  before  Otto 
of  Nordheim,  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of 
Saxony,  appeared  among  them  and  de- 
clared himself  in  their  favor.  Then, 
former  jealousies  and  wrongs  were  for- 
gotten, and  Otto,  and  Welf  and  Rodolph, 
cordially  embracing  each  other,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  execution  of  whatever 
enterprise  the  common  cause  might  re- 
quire. Seven  days  were  consumed  by 
the  council  in  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
eases, the  wants  and  the  dangers  of  the 
state.  In  the  meantime,  Henry,  apprised 
of  the  meeting,  had  hastened  with  his 
army  to  Oppenheim,  and  occupied  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  When  in- 
formed that  his  cruehy,  his  blasphemy, 
his  perfidy,  were  strongly  exposed  and 
unanimously  condemned,  and  that  he 
was  denounced  as  a violator  of  law  and 
propriety,  false  to  the  dignity  of  the 
church,  and  faithless  to  the  state,  he  im- 
.plored  the  princes  to  accept  his  contri- 
tion, and  offered  to  resign  all,  but  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  with  which  he  could 


not  honorably  part,  and  to  give  hostages 
for  his  future  good  behaviour.  But  the 
council  replied,  that  they  knew  his  sin- 
cerity too  well  to  desire  another  proof  of 
it;  and  that  a perfidy  so  deeply  rooted  as 
his,  must  be  incurable.  The  messages  of 
the  monarch  served  only  to  inflame  his  op- 
ponents still  more  violently  against  him  ; 
and  the  princes,  disgusted  with  his  pre- 
tended submission,  resolved  to  elect  a new 
king,  pass  the  Rhine  and  attack  the  im- 
perial troops.  Henry,  driven  to  despair, 
concentrated  his  forces  upon  a single  point, 
and  prepared  to  give  battle,  determined  to 
conquer  or  die. 

But  here,  again,  the  peaceful  spirit  of 
the  church  interfered  to  prevent  a scene 
of  carnage,  by  withholding  the  apostolical 
suffrage  from  the  nominee  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  As  in  almost  every  battle  chron- 
icled by  Froissart,  the  bishops  first  passed 
from  army  to  army,  exhorting  to  peace, 
and  studying  to  bring  the  point  in  dispute 
to  an  amicable  adjustment,  so  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  papal  legates  and  the  bishops 
compelled  the  confederates  to  give  the 
king  to  the  end  of  the  year  to  repent,  if 
he  complied  with  certain  conditions,  the 
observance  of  which  was  required  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Germany.  The  two 
most  important  of  these  conditions,  were, 
to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  seek,  in 
person,  at  Rome,  the  raising  of  the  inter- 
dict. It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this 
arrangement  the  finger  of  Gregory,  soli- 
citous to  avert  bloodshed,  and  directed  by 
his  magnanimous  and  charitable  repug- 
nance to  credit  Henry's  utter  depravity. 

There  were  some  who  regretted  this 
peaceful  result,  among  whom,  the  stern 
baron  of  Stramen  was  conspicuous  for  his 
open  denunciation  of  the  treaty : nor  could 
the  polished  lord  of  Hers  conceal  his 
contempt  for  a compromise,  which  threw 
away  a present  advantage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fear  extorted  oath  of  a perjured 
debauchee.  Rodolph  himself  deeply  re- 
gretted that  the  pope  would  not  consent 
to  crown  him  king,  a consummation  he 
required  before  acting  against  his  brother. 
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lest  he  should  be  branded  as  a rebel.  by  Rodolpb,  who  thought,  that  by  thus 

Even  Gilbert  and  Henry  of  Stramen,  accustoming  them  to  restrain  their  pas- 

were  crest  fallen  in  the  blight  of  all  their  sions  in  his  presence,  and  by  distinguish- 

budding  hopes.  Of  all  our  Suabian  , ing  them  with  equal  confidence,  and 

friends.  Father  Omehr  was  the  only  one  . praising  both  sides  in  equal  measure,  he 

who  rejoiced  in  this  amicable  termination  might  control,  in  some  degree,  the  anti- 

of  the  council,  and  who  devoutly  returned  pathies  he  could  not  entirely  subdue.  But 

thanks  to  God  for  averting  a direful  war.  the  baron's  maintained  a stern,  unyielding 

and  proclaiming,  in  the  favorite  language  reserve,  and  Gilbert  studiously  avoided 

of  heaven,  “ Pax  flat!”  the  disdainful  gaze  of  Henry  of  Stramen. 

During  two  months  and  a half,  Henry  The  lamps  were  scarcely  lighted,  when  a 

buried  himself  in  solitude  at  Spire.  Ro-  messenger  from  Rome  was  announced, 

dolph  remained  watchful  and  expectant,  and  the  next  moment  Father  Omehr 

now  at  Zurich,  and  now  in  Saxony.  All  entered  the  room. 

was  calm  in  the  lordships  of  Hers  and  The  nobles  rose,  and  greeting  the  ven- 
Stramen.  The  Lady  Margaret  was  lament-  erable  missionary  respectfully  and  affec- 

ing  the  absence  of  Father  Omehr,  who  tionately,  conducted  him  to  a seat  and 

bad  been  summoned  to  Rome,  and  whose  gathered  about  him.  When  the  attend- 

missionary  duties  were  performed  by  the  ants  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  duke 

pious  Herman.  invited  him  to  proceed.  Father  Omehr 

The  year  of  grace  was  drawing  to  a thus  began  to  desciibe  the  interview 

close,  and  the  proud  barons  began  to  between  the  pope  and  the  king,  to  which 

hope,  that  the  emperor  would  permit  it  he  had  been  an  eye  witness, 

to  pass  without  observing  the  stipulation  “ I had  the  happiness  to  be  with  his 
in  the  treaty,  to  repair  to  Rome  and  ask  holiness  when  Henry  was  conducted  by 

pardon  of  the  pope.  The  new  year  had  the  noisy  populace  to  the  walls  of  Can- 

begun  and  January  was  half  ov^r,  when  ossa,  and  though  we  knew  not,  with  any 

the  king  of  Arles  was  startled  with  the  certainty,  whether  the  king’s  intentions 

intelligence,  that  Henry  had  purchased  were  inimical  or  friendly,  I could  discover 

from  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  the  Margrave  in  the  pontiff’s  placid  face,  neither  hope 

Olho,  a free  passage  into  Italy,  and,  in  nor  fear.  The  first  prayer  presented  by 

spite  of  snow  and  ice,  had  crossed  the  the  royal  suppliant,  ascribed  ambition  and 

Alps  and  was  approaching  the  fortress  of  envy  to  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  against 

Canossa,  whither  Gregory  had  retired.  him.” 

At  first  it  was  rumored  that  the  monarch  “Tyrant!”  interposed  the  lord  of  Hers, 
had  gone  to  depose  the  pope,  and  the  “ he  begins  his  penitence  by  a calumny.” 

duke  of  Suabia  secretly  exulted  in  the  “ Our  holy  father  only  replied,”  con- 
prospect  of  instant  action.  But  it  was  linued  the  priest,  “ that  the  ecclesiastical 

soon  ascertained,  that  Henry  presented  law  did  not  permit  him  to  judge  the 
himself  in  the  character  of  a suppliant,  accused  in  the  absence  of  his  accusers; 
and  the  result  of  his  application  was  and  invited  him,  since  he  confided  in  his 
awaited  in  breathless  interest.  - innocence,  to  meet  his  accusers  at  Augs- 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1077,  towards  ” 

the  close  of  a cold,  bright  day,  Rodolph 


was  seated  in  his  palace  at  Zurich,  sur-  " 

rounded  by  Albert  of  Hers  and  Gilbert, 

on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  by  Sandrat 

and  Henry  of  Stramen.  This  strange 

meeting,  though  unexpected  and  unwel- 

come  to  the  hostile  knights,  was  designed 
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promised  to  submit  to  whatever  his  holi- 
ness might  subsequently  decree,  and 
answer  his  accusers  at  Augsburg.” 

“Artful  villain!”  ejaculated  Albert  of 
Hers. 

“ But  his  holiness  remained  inflexible,” 
resumed  the  missionary.  “At  last,  moved 
by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  those  around 
him,  he  permitted  Henry  to  approach 
him,  to  prove  his  penitence  and  atone  for 
his  contempt  of  the  holy  see.  The  prince  | 
delayed  not  to  avail  himself  of  this  grace; 
and  the  next  morning  presented  himself 
at  the  inner  gate  of  the  castle,  barefoot 
and  in  sackcloth,  where  he  remained, 
fasting  from  daybreak  to  sunset.  This  he 
repeated  the  second  and  the  third  day.” 

“ Oh  that  I had  seen  him  in  that  saintly 
giiise!”  cried  the  duke,  with  a short, 
disdainful  laugh,  whilst  he  rubbed  his 
bands  and  pressed  the  floor  with  his  iron 
heel. 

“Consummate  hypocrite!”  said  the 
Lord  Albert. 

“Coward!”  muttered  the  baron  of 
Stramen. 

“I  think  I can  hear  his  piteous  cries 
now,”  continued  Father  Omehr,  endeav- 
oring to  excite  their  compassion,  “ put 
forth  at  intervals, — ‘ Parce , beate  Pater , 
pie , parce  miJii , peto , plane!” 

But  the  nobles  only  expressed  extreme  j 
disgust.  j 

“ Finally,”  proceeded  the  priest,  “ the  | 
supplications  of  the  saintly  countess,  Ma- 
tilda, and  of  many  holy  men,  induced  our 
good  father  to  raise  the  anathema  on  these 
conditions,  proposed  to  the  king,  still 
barefoot  and  numbed  with  cold.” 

A deathlike  stillness  prevailed,  as  the 
missionary  began  the  enumeration. 

“That  Henry  should  appear  at  Augs- 
burg— that  the  pope  should  be  the  judge 
— that  he  should  submit  without  resist- 
ance to  the  decision — that  he  should 
banish  the  excommunicated  bishops  and 
favorites: — and  if  one  of  these  conditions 
were  violated,  that  his  guilt  would  be 
deemed  established,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  at  liberty  to  elect  another  king.” 


The  knights  still  sat  in  silence,  as  if 
spell  bound,  whilst  Father  Omehr  calmly 
went  on  with  his  narrative. 

“ The  monarch  swore  to  observe  the 
compact  inviolably.  But  to  give  addi- 
tional solemnity  to  the  oath,  the  pontiff, 
whilst  celebrating  the  mass  that  followed 
the  reconciliation,  turned  from  the  altar, 
and  thus  addressed  the  king:  ‘Do,  if  it 
please  you,  my  son,  as  you  have  seen  me 
do.  The  German  princes  are  continually 
charging  you  with  crimes  for  which  they 
demand  an  interdict  over  you  for  life,  not 
only  from  the  seals  of  royalty,  but  from 
all  communion  with  the  church  or  society. 
They  demand  your  immediate  condemna- 
tion ; but  you  know  the  uncertainty  of 
human  judgments.  Do  then,  as  I advise 
you,  and  if  you  are  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, rid  the  church  of  this  scandal  and 
yourself  of  these  imputations!  Receive 
this  other  half  of  the  host,  that  this  proof 
of  your  innocence  may  silence  your  ene- 
mies, and  I pledge  myself  to  be  your  best 
champion  in  appeasing  your  barons  and 
in  arresting  this  civil  war!’” 

“ And  Henry  ? ” whispered  Ro- 

dolph,  trembling  with  excitement — 

“Recoiled  from  a proof  so  terrible!” 
answered  the  missionary. 

The  duke  still  occupied  his  chair,  with 
his  forehead  knit  and  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  but  the  lord  of  Hers  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  and 
the  baron  of  Stramen  brought  his  batde 
axe  heavily  against  the  floor. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Albert  of  Hers,  ad- 
dressing Father  Omehr,  “did  not  the 
pope  revoke  his  pardon  at  this  evident 
insincerity  ?” 

“ No!”  was  the  reply. 

“ Then,  may  God  forgive  me,”  returned 
the  excited  knight,  “but  the  mercy  of  his 
holiness,  sounds  like  human  folly!” 

“It  is  weakness — cowardice!”  mut- 
tered the  baron  of  Stramen. 

The  missionary  smiled  at  cowardice 
in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Gre- 
gory VII. 

A bright  smile  now  began  to  break  over 
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Rodolph’s  face,  and  he  said,  taming  to 
his  friends, 

•*  My -gallant  knights,  this  is  but  an 
expedient  of  the  king’s  to  gain  time;  he 
will  never  confront  us  at  Augsburg.  We  i 
must  prepare  for  a struggle  more  desper- 
ate than  ever,  and,  before  another  day,  I 
must  set  out  for  Saxony.” 

The  prophecy  of  the  king  of  Arles  was 
soon  verified.  For  five  days  after  leaving 
Canossa,  Henry  kept  his  oath ; on  the 
sixth,  he  broke  it;  and,  with  an  armed 
band,  prevented  the  pope  from  appearing 
among  the  princes  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. 

Before  another  week  had  passed,  the  ! 
lordships  of  Hers  and  Stramen  seemed 
almost  deserted.  Rodolph  had  passed 
into  Saxony,  to  assemble  an  army  there, 
leaving  Welf,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Lord  Albert,  to  collect  the  forces 
of  Suabia.  Rodolph  had  taken  with  him 
the  baron  of  Stramen,  with  his  son  and 
Gilbert  de  Her9.  Father  Omehr,  who 
had  been  secretly  charged  by  the  pope,  to 
moderate  the  zeal  of  the  king  of  Arles, 
had  also  followed  the  duke,  committing 
his  flock  and  the  Lady  Margaret  to  the 
care  of  Herman.  It  was  with  a heavy 
heart,  that  Gilbert  saw  the  towers  of 
Stramen  fading  in  the  distance,  and  felt 


that  he  was  leaving,  perhaps  for  ever,  a 
being  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached, 
without  a word,  a glance,  or  even  a look. 
He  had,  however,  evinced  his  solicitude 
1 for  the  Lady  Margaret’s  welfare,  by 
solemnly  charging  Humbert  to  watch 
over  her  in  his  absence  and  protect  her 
with  his  life. 

The  knights  and  burghers  of  Suabia 
were  now  assembling  at  Ulm.  Scarce  a 
man  could  be  seen  between  the  Danube 
and  the  lake  of  Constance:  mothers  were 
working  in  the  fields  with  their  children 
about  them,  and  here  and  there  some  old 
or  infirm  vassal  was  seated  at  his  cabin 
door.  Little  did  the  Lady  Margaret 
dream,  as  she  gazed  from  her  lattice  over 
the  beautiful  country,  dipping  down  into 
the  river,  dotted  all  over  with  thriving 
cottages,  from  which  the  quiet  smoke  of 
peace  was  curling — little  did  she  think, 
as  she  watched  the  green  fields  struggling 
through  the  melting  snow,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  church  of  the  Nativity, 
how  soon  those  cottages  would  flame, 
those  fields  be  red  with  human  gore,  and 
that  church  be  polluted  by  a hireling 
soldiery.  Little  did  she  think,  when 
praying  for  the  safely  of  her  father  and 
brother,  that  her  own  paternal  castle 
would  be  the  first  victim  of  the  war. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore.  — Taking 
the  Veil. — At  the  convent  of  the  Visitation, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  on  the  2d  of  July,  Miss 
Eliza  Snowden,  of  Maryland,  was  received  to 
the  white  veil — the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
presiding  on  the  occasion. 

Manual  Labor  School. — The  Rev.  J.  Dolan, 
the  zealous  and  worthy  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
church,  Fell’s  Point,  Baltimore,  has  at  length 
accomplished  a long  cherished  object  of  his 
piety  and  philanthropy,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  to 


be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  destitute  boys 
in  mechanic  and  agricultural  pursuits.  To 
this  species  of  training  will  be  added  a solid 
Christian  education,  so  that  the  pupils  will 
combine  with  skill  in  their  several  occupations, 
a moral  and  Christian  character  which  will 
make  them  most  useful  and  desirable  citizens. 
The  school  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Brothers 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  have  experience  in  this 
system  of  teaching.  The  brothers  have  alrea- 
dy possession  of  the  farm,  which  is  abon*  r o 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and  have  star 
labors  with  some  twelve 
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This  is  a charity  which  strongly  appeals  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  already  several 
gentlemen  have  made  veiy  handsome  subscrip- 
tions in  furtherance  of  so  praiseworthy  an  un- 
dertaking. Indeed,  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  institution  has  been  started,  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  popular  throughout  our  city, 
and  to  excite  the  generosity  of  every  Catholic. 
In  our  intercourse  with  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan  for 
years  past,  we  often  heard  him  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  a manual  labor  school,  and  ex- 
press bis  determination  to  call  upon  the  Cath- 
olics of  Baltimore  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  an  institution  of  the  kind.  His  good 
purposes,  however,  were  continually  thwarted 
by  other  enterprises  wrbich  more  or  less  in- 
terfered with  his  own.  While  things  were 
in  this  state,  an  emigrant  ship  from  Ireland 
arrived  in  our  harbor  freighted  with  disease 
and  misery.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  this  unfortunate  ship- 
load of  passengers  reach  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Dolan,  than  he,  with  several  other  of  his  warm 
hearted  countrymen,  hastened  (o  the  scene  of 
distress.  The  sick  and  the  hungry,  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans 
made  up  the  sad  spectacle  which  greeted  these 
good  men  upon  entering  the  ship.  All  that 
man  could  do  for  his  fellow  man  was  done  for 
their  relief.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Dolan  and  other  generous  Irishmen,  a tempo- 
rary hospital  was  erected  on  the  beach  for 
their  comfort,  attended  by  sisters  of  charity, 
while  some  were  removed  to  the  Baltimore 
Infirmary  and  others  to  the  alms  house.  But 
what  touched  the  sympathies  of  these  gene- 
rous spirits  most  keenly  and  painfully  was  the 
eight  of  wailing  children,  who  stood  upon  the 
beach  in  a strange  land,  without  father  or  mo- 
ther, or  any  one  to  whom  they  could  look  for 
relief.  Their  parents  had  died  of  ship  fever 
during  the  voyage.  Some  of  these  desolate 
children  were  frantic  in  the  expression  of  their 
grief  and  destitution,  w hile  younger  ones  were 
weeping  for  some  one  to  care  for  their  wants. 
It  was  ia  the  midst  of  this  harrowing  scene 
that  Mr.  Dolan  resolved  that  he  would  de- 
lay no  longer  his  manual  labor  school.  A 
whole-souled  Irishman  stood  by  him,  and  he 
opened  to  him  his  long  cherished  project. 
Though  not  a Catholic,  he  caught  at  once  at 
the  suggestion,  and  offered  to  advance  him  all 
the  money  he  wanted  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 


design.  The  offer  was  most  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  to  this  touching  incident  is  the 
opening  of  the  manual  labor  school,  under  the 
care  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick,  at  this  time 
attributable.  It  is  now'  in  its  first  struggles 
for  success.  May  God  in  his  mercy  favor  the 
undertaking,  and  incline  the  hearts  of  ail  our 
citizens  to  aid  bountifully  in  its  permanent 
establishment. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Church. — The  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  administered  confirmation 
in  this  church  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  can- 
didates, on  Sunday,  18th  July;  among  the 
number  were  several  converts.  The  first 
communion  took  place  at  the  early  mass.  At 
the  close  of  the  late  mass,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  formally  opened  the  sodalities  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  and  admitted  seventy -six  gentle- 
men, one  hundred  and  seventy  ladies,  and  two 
hundred  children,  besides  several  colored 
persons,  of  "both  sexes,  as  members.  In  the 
evening,  at  vespers,  the  interesting  ceremonies 
of  the  renewal  of  Baptismal  vows  were  per- 
formed. 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society, 
held  July  4th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  active  members:  Ignatius  Pike,  B. R. 
Spalding,  Geo.  Reilly,  James  Feeny,  Henry 
Fenwick,  P.  B.  O’Connor,  John  A.  Simms. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — The  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Harlem,  on  Sun- 
day, J uly  1 1th.  We  believe  that  above  ninety 
children  were  confirmed — though  as  the  pas- 
tor of  the  parish  has  sent  us  no  information 
in  regard  to  it,  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact 
number. — Freeman's  Journal. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis. — Arrival  of  Mis- 
sionaries.: — The  Very  Rev.  J.  Meleher,  vicar 
general  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  been  on  a visit 
to  Kurope,  for  the  object  of  obtaining  mission- 
aries for  this  diocess,  arrived  in  our  city  on 
Monday  last,  accompanied  by  four  priests,  and 
eight  seminarians.  A number  of  the  latter, 
we  understand,  are  almost  quite  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  holy  orders,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  ordained  soon. — News  Letter. 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — Ecclesiastical 

appointments  by  the  bishop The  Rev.  P.  N. 

Lynch,  D.  D.  has  been  appointed  superior  of 
the  seminary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  lien 
of  Rev.  J.  P.  Dunn,  resigned.  Dr.  Lynch  will 
henceforth  be  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
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the  duties  of  superior  and  professor  in  the 
seminary,  and  principal  of  the  collegiate  in- 
stitute lately  commenced  in  thi9  city;  and  will 
not  attend  sick  calls  or  other  ministerial  func- 
tions, that  might  any  way  interfere  with  his 
engagements  in  these  institutions. 

The  Kev.  R.  S.  Baker  has  been  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Hassell  street,  in 
place  of  Dr.  Lynch;  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Shanahan  as  his  assistant. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Croghan  has  been  appointed 
to  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  Sul- 
livan’s Island. — Catholic  Miscellany. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Ordinations. 
— Messrs.  Hugh  McMahon,  of  the  Diocesan 
Seminary,  and  James  M.  Cullen,  late  of  Mt. 
St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  received  tonsure  and 
minor  orders,  in  the  domestic  chapel  of  the 
bishop,  on  Thursday,  15th  inst. 

Mr.  Cullen  was  promoted  extra  tempora , to 
subdeaconship  on  Friday,  feast  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

Messrs.  Cullen,  Thomas  Reardon,  James 
O’Kane,  James  C.  Maginnis  and  Patrick  John 
Henegan,  were  ordained  deacons  on  Saturday. 

The  same  gentlemen  W’ere  promoted  to 
priesthood  on  Monday,  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul. — Catholic  Herald. 

Diocess  of  Indiana. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowing item  of  ecclesiastical  news  in  the  Pro - 
pagaleur  Calholique  of  the  3d  inst. 

Nomination  of  Bishops. — The  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore,  of  last  year,  had  asked 
the  holy  see  to  create  several  new  see9,  and, 
according  to  usage,  sent  a list  of  three  candi- 
dates from  which  the  occupant  of  each  see 
was  to  be  chosen.  Generally  the  answer  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  has  been  returned  at  the 
end  of  a few  months;  but  this  time  the  nomi- 
nations have  been  waited  for  a year,  a delay 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.  However,  the  nominations  have 
been  officially  announced  from  Rome,  and 
perhaps  the  bulls  of  the  new  bishops  have 
already  arrived.  We  are  able  to  make  known 
at  least  the  name  of  one  of  the  newly  elected 
prelates.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bazin,  vicar  general 
of  Mobile,  is  named  to  the  see  of  Vincennes, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  present 
titular.  Bishop  de  la  Hailandiere. — Prop.  Culh. 
per  Cath.  Advocate. 

Diocess  of  Chicago.— Bishop  Quarters 
administered  confirmation,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
U>  the  church  of  Prairie  du  Hocher  to  38  per- 
sons. A few  days  previously  he  laid  the 
Vol.  VI.— No.  8.  40 


corner  stone  of  a new  church  at  Quincy, 
destined  for  the  Germans  of  that  city. — C.  ddv. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — On  Sunday, 
11th  July,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc,  after  cele- 
brating mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  (Jrsuline 
convent,  administered  confirmation  to  fifty- 
nine  persons.  Thirty-six  of  the  recipients 
were  inmates  of  the  institution,  who  had  made 
their  first  communion  fifteen  days  previously, 
and  twenty-three  were  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who,  in  addition  to  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation,  received  on  that  day,  for  the  first 
time,  holy  communion ; the  greater  part  of  these 
last  mentioned  persons  had  on  the  day  previous 
been  baptized  conditionally. — Prop.  Cath. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Dayton. — Lay- 
ing of  Corner  Slone , SfC. — The  corner  stone  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Joseph,  corner  of  Second 
and  Madison  streets,  Dayton,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day, the  11th  July,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Purcell,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Messieurs  P. 
O’Mealy  and  James  Cahill. — Cath.  Telegraph. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — New  Catholic  Church 
in  Jlngustu,  Maine. — We  learn  from  the  Ob - 
server , that  the  Rev.  P.  Caraher  has  erected  a 
beautiful  church  in  Augusta,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Maine.  The  building,  which  mea- 
sures upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  is  of  a 
simple  yet  chaste  and  classic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  does  much  honor  to  both  pastor 
and  people.  We  understand  that  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  many  members  of 
the  legislature,  subscribed  liberally  towards  its 
erection.  May  God  reward  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  light  of  the  true  Catholic  faith. 

The  same  paper  states  that  on  the  13th  ult. 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  gave  first 
tonsure  and  the  four  minor  orders  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Shaw,  of  this  city. — Boston  Pilot. 

Fathf.r  Rky,  the  Catholic  Chap- 
lain.— We  saw  it  announced,  several  weeks 
since,  that  this  holy  man  had  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  those  rascally  brigands,  the 
“ Rancheros,”  of  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
terey. We  read  the  account  with  emotions 
of  the  most  marked  character,  for  we  had 
heard  more  than  one  of  the  “Butler  Boys” 
relate  incidents  connected  with  his  history  in 
Mexico,  and  especially  at  Monterey,  that,  in 
our  opinion  at  least,  established  bis  claim  to 
a meed  of  honor  equal  to  that  won  i>v  nnv 
other  man  on  that  bloody  scene.  f 
of  him,  that  during  t><* 
when  a part  of  ti 
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through  a most  destructive  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's forts  and  barricades,  into  the  streets  of 
the  -town — where  men  fell  before  the  death- 
storm  like  leaves  before  the  winter  blast,  and 
vainly  strove  to  find  a foe  on  whom  to  wreak 
their  vengeance — that  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  the  shot  from  the  Mexican  cannon  was 
raking  the  streets  as  the  aroused  hurricane 
sweeps  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain  pass,  j 
covering  the  rough  pavement  with  the  dead 
and  dying, — this  good  servant  of  God  was  seen  j 
moving  like  the  spirit  of  mercy  amidst  that  j 
scene  of  strife,  administering  to  the  wants  of  ; 
the  mangled  warrior  who,  in  the  excitement  j 
of  battle,  was  forgotten  by  his  advancing  com- 
rades— directing  the  eye  about  to  close  in 
death  towards  that  world  w here  the  din  of  arms  1 
is  never  heard,  and  sealing,  with  the  emblem  j 
of  God’s  great  sacrifice  for  man’s  salvation,  I 
the  cold  lips  and  dimmed  vision  of  the  dead.  ! 

The  bulletins  of  your  generals  and  the 
glowing  eulogiums  of  letter  writers  on  parti-  : 
cular  deeds  of  daring,  present  no  examples  of 
heroism  superior  to  this.  That  Jesuit  priest, 
thus  coolly,  bravely,  and  all  unarmed,  walk- 
ing among  bursting  shells,  over  the  slippery  • 
streets  of  Monterey,  and  to  the  battle  storm 
and  iron-steel  that  beat  the  stoutest,  bravest 
soldier  down,  presenting  no  instrument  of 
“ carnal  warfare,”  and  holding  aloft,  instead  of  j 
true  and  trusty  steel,  that  flashed  the  gleam  of  | 
battle  back,  a simple  miniature  cross,  and  j 
thus  armed  and  equipped,  defying  danger,  j 
presents,  to  my  mind,  the  most  sublime  in-  | 
stance  of  the  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the  | 
physical  man,  and  is  an  exhibition  of  courage  > 
of  the  highest  character.  It  is  equal  to,  if  not 
beyond,  any  thing  witnessed  during  that  terri- 
ble siege. 

Our  liveliest  sympathies  are  easily  aroused 
by  brilliant  descriptions  of  deeds  of  daring: 
the  imagination  is  fired,  and  the  soul  aroused, 
by  the  stirring  recital  of  scenes  which,  since 
the  day  when  Hector  and  Archilles  fought 
beneath  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  possessed  for 
most  men  a thrilling  interest.  The  pages  of 
hero-history  are  starred  all  over  with  the 
records  of  warrior  deeds  and  examples  of 
prowess,  that  will  be  read  with  avidity  for 
ever.  The  history  of  Leonidas,  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  or  of  Tell,  amidst  the  mountain 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  will  survive  the  de- 
struction of  the  last  block  of  marble  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  co-extend  with  those  everlast- 
ing ' 


Murat,  mounted  on  his  black  barb,  (the 
finest  horseman  in  Europe,)  clad  in  a gorgeous 
uniform,  and  wielding  a blade  whose  descend- 
ing stroke  clove  the  thickest  skull,  rushing 
down  like  a tempest  upon  the  panic  stricken 
Cossack  or  the  dark  phalanxes  of  the  Arabian 
— Macdonald’s  charge  at  Wagram,  leading 
thirty  thousand  men  directly  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  lines,  from  which  fire  issued  as 
from  the  furrowed  sides  of  a levelled  volcano, 
leaving  behind  him  as  he  advanced  a “swath 
of  dead  men,  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  lay  like  a huge  serpent  upon  the  plain,” 
and  at  last  piercing  the  Austrian  centre,  and 
standing  on  the  other  side  with  but  fifteen 
hundred  veterans, — Ney,  conducting  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow,  the  last  man  to 
leave  the  Russian  territory,  himself  “the  rear 
guard  of  the  grand  army,” — Lannes  at  Areola, 
— Napoleon  at  Lodi, — or,  to  speak  of  recent 
events.  May’s  leap  over  the  battery  of  Gen. 
Vega  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, — Yell’s  charge 
at  Buena  Vista, — Shields’  at  Cerro  Gordo: 
those,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  like  nature, 
are  actions  of  the  most  glorious  character;  we 
read  their  history  with  beating  hearts  and 
tingling  veins.  But  in  all  these  cases,  selected 
at  random , there  are  the  usual  aids  which  attend 
upon  such  exciting  events.  Here  the  “pride, 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,”  are 
all  displayed  to  incite  to  heroic  achievements. 
Steel  rings  on  steel — 9teed  neighs  to  steed— 
the  bursting  shell  is  quickly  answered  by 
corresponding  explosions ; the  earth-shaking 
cavalry  that  rush  onward  like  an  avalanche,  if 
met  by  the  rock -fast  squares  of  infantry;  the 
whizzing  ball  of  the  esquipette  is  returned 
by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  American  rifle,  and 
the  booming  cannon  from  the  “ Black  Fort” 
is  answered  by  rapid  discharges  from  the 
batteries  of  Duncan,  Bragg  and  Kidgeley.  In 
all  these  cases,  then,  there  is  something  to 
nerve  the  heart  and  string  the  arm  for  battle: 
the  animal,  guided  by  the  intellectual  man,  is 
fully  aroused,  and  he  does  such  deeds  as  men 
speak  of  with  wonder.  But  with  Father  Rrv, 
all  these  were  wanting,  and  his  courage  arose 
from  a higher  principle  than  that  which  ani- 
mated the  enraged  soldiers  around  him. 

It  undoubtedly  requires  great  bravery  for  a 
man,  though  panoplied  in  steel,  to  march  right 
up  to  the  "mde  throats”  of  those  “rude 
engines”  that  belch  out  wounds  and  death,  or 
to  charge  upon  bristling  bayonets;  but  bow 
much  more  courage  does  it  require  to  walk 
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calmly  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  unmoved, 
except  with  compassion  for  the  fallen  soldier, 
and  thus  courting  death  in  the  discharge  of 
holy  duties.  We  say,  then,  that  if  the  innu- 
merable acts  of  unexcelled  bravery,  performed 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  from  Palo  Alto 
to  Cerro  Gordo,  deserve  the  praise  of  the 
world,  and  the  eloquent  homage  of  the  histo- 
rian, even  so  shall  the  memory  of  this  Jesuit 
priest  be  cherished  and  preserved,  and  he  And 
a niche  in  that  “ Temple  of  Fame"  which  a 
patriotic  and  grateful  people  will  rear  to  those 
who  give  their  services  and  their  lives  a sa- 
crifice for  their  country's  good. — Butler  Co. 
Telegraph . 

OBITUARY. 

Sister  Mart  Aloysia  Strange,  of  the 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  died  at  the 
Mercy  Hospital  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  the 
6th  inst. 

In  sister  Aloysia  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have 
lost  one  of  their  most  valued  members.  Her 
talents  developed  and  improved  by  a highly 
polished  education,  with  her  devotedness  and 
zeal,  rendered  her  one  of  their  most  useful 
members,  while  her  amiable  manners  and  ex- 
emplary virtues  made  her  a model  of  the  faith- 
ful religious,  and  endeared  her  alike  to  those 
entrusted  to  her  care,  and  to  the  good  sisters 
with  whom  she  was  associated. 

She  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1822.  Her  family  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  in  that  county,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  highest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Several  members  of 
this  family  had  selected  the  quiet  abode  of  the 
cloister,  abandoning  all  worldly  prospects  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  Sister  Aloysia  was  a no- 
vice in  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at 
Carlow  in  1843,  when  the  bishop  of  Pittsburg 
applied  for  a few  sisters  to  form  an  establish- 
ment in  the  new  diocess,  and  she  was  amongst 
the  first  who  offered  her  services  in  the  good 
work. — Pilltburg  Catholic. 

Died  on  the  19th  July,  Mother  Agatha 
Combs,  superior  of  the  Visitation  Convent, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  aged  56  years.  She  had 
been  a member  of  the  community  from  its  ear- 
liest years,  and  had  always  edified  it  by  the 
fervent  practice  of  the  virtues  required  by  a 
life  of  religion.  She  was  particularly  noted 
for  her  simplicity,  humility,  and  generous 
heart.  Her  death  was  accordingly  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God.  She  had  been  thrice 


called  to  the  government  of  the  community 
in  which  she  lived.  R.  I.  P. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Rome. — The  Pope  and  the  Poor  of 
Ireland. — A notice  appeared  lately  in  our  co- 
lumns of  a rosary  and  an  autograph  letter  from 
Pope  Pius  IX,  which  were  on  their  way  to 
England,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  suffering  Irish.  We  are  now  requested  to 
state,  that  this  valuable  gift  has  arrived,  and 
is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  lady  by  whose 
friends  it  was  sent  from  Italy.  The  rosary 
consists  of  eleven  agate  beads,  set  in  gold, 
with  a head  of  the  Saviour,  engraved  on  cor- 
nelian, pendant  from  a small  gold  tassel  at  one 
end ; to  the  other  is  attached  a ring  to  suspend 
it  from  the  finger  when  used  in  prayer.  On 
the  letter  (of  which  we  subjoin  a copy,  with 
the  translation)  we  need  make  no  comment — 
it  speaks  for  itself.  The  managers  of  the  Lon- 
don Joint  Stock  Bank,  69,  Pall  Mall,  have 
kindly  undertaken  to  exhibit  the  rosary,  and 
to  receive  subscriptions;  and  the  noble  names 
of  Shrewsbury,  Arundell  and  Surry,  Stourton, 
M‘Farlane,  Throckmorton,  Sir  J.  Kempt,  and 
many  others,  which  are  already  on  the  list, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  hope  of  realizing 
100/.  in  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  liberal  minded  pontiff,  will  be 
easily  accomplished.  We  ought  to  add,  that 
his  holiness'  letter  is  addressed  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  the  Contessa  Mastaj. 

“ Amata  Cognata — Alla  dama  Sienese  che  a 
te  communicata  sa  lodevole  intenzione  di  rac- 
cogliere  un  sussidio  peri  poveri  Irelandesi  col- 
piti  del  flagello  della  fame,  potiete  mandare 
l'unita  corona,  accompagnata  della  nostra  be- 
nedizione  extensiva  a tutti  quelli  che  si  occu- 
pano  e contribuiscino  a questa  pia  opera.  La 
pace  del  Signore  con  toi  e con  tutta  ta  famiglia. 

Pro  P.  P.  IX,  f Papa." 

TRANSLATION. 

“Beloved  Sister-in-law — To  the  Sienese 
lady  who  has  communicated  to  you  her  praise- 
worthy intention  of  affording  some  relief  to 
the  poor  Irish  suffering  from  the  scourge  of 
famine,  you  may  send  the  enclosed  rosary, 
accompanied  by  our  full  and  general  blessing 
to  all  who  are  occupied  in,  or  who  contribute 
to  this  pious  labor. 

“ The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  and 
all  your  family. 

“ Pius  P.  P.  IX,  *j-  Pope." 

Tablet. 
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Ceremonial  at  81.  Jgatha's — On  Monday, 
1st  June,  a solemn  funeral  service  was  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  the  Irish  college,  St. 
Agatha,  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  the 
following  inscription  was  placed,  together  with 
the  arms  of  the  family: 

Danieli  O’Connell 

Religionis  Catholicce  libertatis  adsertori 
Fortissimo  jurium  patriae  vindici 
Viro  fide  in  Deum,  charitate  in  pauperes 
Omni  virtute  Christiana  conspicuo 
Collegii  Hibernorum  presides  et  alumni 
Adsistenti  viro  Eminentissimo 
Jacobo  P.  Cardinale  Fransonio  Prot. 
Mserentes  extincto  Hibernia?  lumine 
Justa  persolvunt. 

The  ancient  and  venerable  church  was  lit  up 
with  torches  and  candles,  and  ornamented  in 
an  appropriate  manner  with  black  drapery  for 
the  mournful  ceremony.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nave  a rich  catafalco  was  erected,  of  consider- 
able elevation.  In  this  was  placed  the  heart 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  which,  according 
to  his  wish,  had  been  brought  to  Rome,  thus 
to  give  a solemn  attestation  in  death  of  bis 
attachment  to  the  centre  of  unity,  and  to  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  for  whom  he  had  du- 
ring his  eventful  career  always  maintained  the 
sincerest  veneration.  The  ceremonies  com- 
menced with  matins  and  lauds,  which  were 
sung  with  solemnity  by  the  Irish  students, 
assisted  by  those  of  several  other  colleges. 
A pontifical  high  mass  for  the  dead  then  com- 
menced, in  which  the  celebrant  was  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and 
vicar  apostolic  of  Hyderabad.  Alter  mass, 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fransoni,  prefect  of 
the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  robed  in 
his  pontificals,  and  attended  by  a deacon, 
subdeacon,  and  other  ministers,  and  surrounded 
by  a numerous  clergy,  with  lighted  candles, 
gave  the  absolution  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual,  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  During 
the  entire  morning  masses  were  incessantly 
celebrated  by  clergymen  from  every  country, 
and  a considerable  concourse  of  people  at- 
tended, among  whom  were  the  superiors  of  the 
Irish  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Augustinian 
convents,  the  rector  and  students  of  the  Eng- 
lish college,  several  members  of  the  company 
of  Jesus,  students  of  the  Propaganda,  &c.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman  and  his  companions,  Daniel 
O’Connell,  M.  P.,  and  a number  of  distin- 
guished laymen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  an 


expression  of  the  sincerest  sympathy  and 
respect  towards  the  memory  and  virtues  of  the 
illustrious  deceased  was  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  all.  The  funeral  oration  was  re- 
cited by  the  Rev.  D.  Kirby,  who  gave  a rapid 
and  eloquent  sketch  of  the  great  deeds  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  and  described  in  a most  affecting 
manner  the  virtues  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, dilating  principally  on  his  attachment 
to  the  Calholic  faith,  which  he  always  boldly 
professed  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  and 
nobly  defended  against  its  enemies.  In  the 
end  he  mentioned  the  edifying  circumstance 
of  the  great  patriot’s  death,  in  which  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  so  strikingly 
fulfilled — “To  him  who  feareth  the  Lord  it 
shall  be  well  in  the  latter  end,  and  in  the  day 
of  his  death  he  shall  be  blessed.” — Ibid. 

The  Pope  and  Mr.  O'  Connell The  Univert 

publishes  the  following  letter  from  Rome  of 
the  14th  inst. : — “Pope  Pius  IX  gave  to-day 
an  audience  to  the  son  of  the  liberator  of  Ire- 
land, and  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  Daniel 
O’Connell  in  terms  which  must  have  excited 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  young 
member  for  Dundalk.  I have  been  told  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  visiter  was  rising, 
after  kissing  the  feet  of  the  holy  father,  the 
pope  said  to  him,  ‘ Since  I have  been  denied 
the  happiness,  so  long  desired,  of  embracing 
the  hero  of  Christendom,  let  me  have  at  least 
the  consolation  of  embracing  his  son,*  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  holy  father  pressed  him 
twice  to  his  heart  Pius  IX  wished  it  to  be 
known  that  it  was  by  his  express  order  that  a 
solemn  service  will  be  celebrated,  and  that  the 
panegyric  of  the  illustrious  deceased  will  be 
pronounced.  It  is  on  the  25th  inst.  that  these 
funeral  homages  will  be  rendered  to  the 
memory  of  the  liberator  of  Ireland.” 

A correspondent  in  Rome  informs  us  that 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  has  arrived  in  that 
city,  and  been  elected  to  the  important  office 
of  assistant-general  of  his  order. — Ibid. 

New  Cardinals.— A letter  of  the  12th  June 
from  Rome,  says : “ Immediately  after  the 
secret  consistory,  held  to-day,  M.  Bemardin 
and  count  Della  Porta,  belonging  to  the  noble 
guard  of  his  holiness,  left  this  city  as  couriers, 
carrying  to  Mgrs.  Giraud  and  Dupont  the  news 
of  their  promotion  to  the  cardinalate.”—  Ibid. 

Letters  from  Rome  of  the  18th  instant, 
bring  an  account  of  the  festivities  which  took 
place  on  the  previous  day,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  pope’s  elevation  to  the 
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pontifical  sec.  The  entire  population  of  Rome 
and  deputations  from  the  neighboring  towns 
assembled  in  the  morning  at  the  Campo  Vac* 
cino,  the  ancient  forum.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  ward  and  town  had  a separate  banner. 
From  thence  that  mass  of  people  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
students  of  the  University  and  the  civic 
guards,  bearing  the  colors  offered  to  the  latter 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna.  The  proces- 
sion then  moved  towards  the  Quirinal,  singing 
patriotic  hymns,  and  crying,  “Long  live 
Pius  IX  ! Vivat  Italy  !”  Cicernacchio,  the 
chief  of  the  Transteverines,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  cor/ege,  bearing  a large  flag.  The 
pope  appeared  at  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
and  bestowed  his  benediction  on  the  crowd. 
In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated. 

On  Sunday  evening  his  holiness  walked 
bareheaded  in  the  magnificent  procession  of 
the  hast,  at  the  Lateran  Basilica,  one  of  those 
which  recur  every  day  during  the  octave  of 
Corpus  Domini.  An  immense  multitude  was 
assembled  before  the  church,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  effect  of  this 
procession,  as  having  issued  from  the  portico 
of  the  transept,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Lateran  Palace,  it  entered  the  church  again 
through  the  atrium  of  the  grand  facade;  the 
multitude  of  banners,  crosses,  torches,  and 
rich  vestments,  as  they  pass  from  the  open 
air  into  the  church,  seen  against  the  dark  back 
ground  of  its  portal,  presents,  in  their  “ sainted 
pageantry,”  a solemnly  beautiful  effect.  The 
holy  father  walked  immediately  after  the  car- 
dinal, who  bore  the  host  under  a white  silk 
canopy,  and  read,  as  he  passed,  out  of  the 
volume  containing  the  devotions  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  procession,  before  re-entering  the 
church,  passes  through  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Giovanni,  that  those  occupying  the 
couches  between  whose  ranks  it  passes  may 
have  the  consolation  of  participating  in  this 
homage  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Several 
detachments  of  troops  followed  the  train,  and 
on  this  day,  as  on  that  of  Corpus  Domini,  was 
played  during  the  whole  time,  by  the  military 
bands,  the  anthem  composed  in  honor  of  his 
holiness  for  the  first  day  of  the  present  year, 
which  has  become  to  Rome  what  “ God  save 
the  Queen”  is  to  England,  both  words  and 
music  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  a memory 
or  an  ear. 

We  learn  by  a note  from  Rome,  that  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  archdeacon  of  Dub- 


lin, has  been  created  by  his  holiness  one  of  his 
private  chamberlains  Cameriere  Segreto. 

Rome,  June  IS. — While  you  are  celebrating 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  we  have  been  engaged 
here  in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
last  year’s  amnesty,  the  first  act  of  our  new 
sovereign,  who  then  struck  the  key  note  of 
his  glorious  reign.  One  would  thl nk  that  we 
ought  to  be,  by  this  time,  tired  of  fesias , ova- 
tions, and  public  rejoicings;  but  we  have  no 
sooner  hailed  one  great  achievement  of  Pius, 
than  we  are  impelled  to  celebrate  another  and 
another:  “still  they  come,”  and  we  must 
again  “hang  out  the  banner  on  the  castle 
walls.”  One  thousand  crowns  prize  was 
offered  for  the  best  ode  on  the  great  exploits 
of  the  Grand  Cond£,  in  his  youthful  dalliance 
with  victory.  It  was  awarded  to  a poet  from 
Gascony  for  the  following  lines: 

Pour  celebrer  tant  de  verlus, 

Tant  de  haunt  fails  et  taut  dc  gloire, 

Mille  ecus ! — parhieu  ! mill*  kcus  ! 

Ce  n’est  pas  vs  sou  par  vicioire ! 


Such  is  our  case.  We  are  exhausted  in  our 
means  of  testifying  fit  appreciation — bankrupts 
ingratitude.  We  made  an  effort  yesterday: 
1,500  musical  amateurs,  and  it  is  easy  to  get 
together  that  number  here,  all  more  or  less 
vocalists,  put  themselves  in  training  before- 
hand, and  executed,  under  the  balcony  of  the 
Quirinal,  a monster  anthem  in  honor  of  the 
great  deliverer.  The  standard  brought  hither 
from  Bologna  wa3  plucked  from  the  capital 
and  placed  in  the  van  of  a gorgeous  proces- 
sional march  ; thence  to  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  in  those  gigantic  halls,  which  the 
genius  of  Buonarotti  has  restored  to  more  than 
Roman  grandeur,  the  anthem  was  resumed 
and  shook  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  imperial 
structure.  Vespers  were  sung  by  a whole 
population  in  a way  that  would  have  aston- 
ished the  old  pagan  persecutor.  In  the  even- 
ing the  illumination  was  truly  a wonderful 
affair : not  a lane  or  alley  that  was  not  radiant ; 
but  the  Jews  outshone  us  all.  Their  Ghetto 
being  an  obscure  hole,  embosomed  in  desola- 
tion, and  almost  under  the  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
afforded  a grand  opportunity  for  a scientific 
exhibition  of  chiaroscuro.  Rembrandt  and 
Gherardo  delle  notti  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Hebrew  ingenuity  on  this  occasion.—  Tablet. 

Switzerland. — The  Swiss  Catholic  Ga- 
zette  contains  the  following,  under  date  Lu- 
cerne, 14th  instant : — “ The  committee  charged 
with  preparing  the  iastructions  to  be  given  to 
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the  Diet  agreed  yesterday  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  the  Grand  Council : — 1 The 
deputation  will  declare  to  the  Diet  that  the 
Canton  of  Lucerne  is  opposed  to  all  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  a majority  of  twelve  Can- 
tons in  the  affair  of  the  Catholic  league  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  will  resist  with  arms  all  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  execution  of  any  decree 
the  Diet  may  issue  on  the  subject.*  Ibid. 

Mauritius. — To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet , 
— Port  LoniSy  \0th  March , 1847. — Sir,  You 
are  probably  aware  that  the  governor  of  this 
island  is  deeply  smitten  with  religious  pro- 
pensities of  a peculiar  description,  and  that 
he  appears  to  consider  it  a duty  paramount 
to  every  other,  to  propagate  his  views  on 
religion,  and  to  control  aud  check  every  other 
person’s  notions  on  these  matters  which  may 
not  harmonise  with  his  own.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  that  the  bishop  of 
the  island,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  with 
his  well  known  firmness  of  character  in  all 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  should  be  brought  into 
collision  with  Sii  William  Gomm,  who  never 
dreamt  that  his  will  should  be  opposed  in 
church  or  state,  in  the  island  of  which  be  is 
governor. 

His  excellency  found  fault  with  his  lordship 
for  refusing  to  marry  Catholics  and  Protestants 
unless  upon  the  condition  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  Catholics;  and  he  called 
upon  the  bishop  to  give  him  the  assurance  that 
no  such  refusal  should  ever  again  be  made. 
The  bishop  replied  that  the  only  assurance  he 
could  give  his  excellency,  was  that  of  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  of  never  allowing  any  mixed  mar- 
riage, except  on  the  condition  specified.  The 
governor  next  quarrelled  with  his  lordship 
about  baptisms,  and  afterwards  about  holy 
communion ; but  I need  not  say  that  the  bishop 
told  his  excellency  that  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters he  could  not  recognise  in  Sir  William 
Gomm  any  authority  to  interfere  with  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  need  not  distress  himself 
about  such  matters. 

Soon  alter  these  disputes  a Belgian  priest — 
the  abbe  Eggermont — performed,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  the  Cesarean  operation,  and 
performed  it  with  success.  Sir  William  Gomm 
called  upon  the  bishop  to  suspend  him,  and  to 
give  him  an  order  to  leave  the  island,  accom- 
panied with  a distinct  prohibition  never  to 
return  to  it.  Of  course,  the  bishop  informed 
the  governor  politely  that  he  would  do  nothing 


of  the  kind;  the  governor  expelled  the  priest 
at  his  own  risk  and  peril ; the  bishop  protested 
against  the  expulsion,  and  appealed  to  lord 
Grey  against  it,  and  lord  Grey  condemned  the 
governor,  ordered  him  to  inform  the  bishop  of 
it,  and  directed  the  priest  to  return  to  the  co- 
lony and  resume  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  The 
governor,  moreover,  is  ordered  to  leave  the 
colony  and  to  join  his  regiment  in  India,  and 
it  is  currently  stated  that  this  removal  has  been 
decided  upon  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his 
quarrelling  with  the  bishop,  and  of  bis  wound- 
ing the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
Catholic  island. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant,  A Creole  of  Maurice. 

Ireland. — Ordination. — At  the  annual  or- 
dination of  All  Hallows  College,  near  Dublin, 
Messrs.  Scallen,  (for  the  diocese  of  N.  York,) 
O’Neil,  (for  Rhode  Island,)  and  Lennon,  (for 
Boston,)  were  ordained  priests. 

Heroic  Devotion  of  the  Clergy.—' The 
following  sad  recital,  remarks  the  Truth  Teller, 
of  the  fatal  results  that  have  followed  the  track 
of  fever  in  Liverpool,  proves  at  once  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease  in  that  city,  and  the  noble 
heroism  of  the  faithful  and  devoted  clergy  of 
the  people.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergymen  have  been  cut  off! 

The  following  letter  is  from  our  correspond- 
ent, Wednesday : 

I regret  to  say  that  within  the  last  two 
months,  no  less  than  seven  out  of  a total  of 
twenty-six  of  the  devoted  priesthood  of  the 
Catholic  church,  have  died  in  Liverpool;  six 
of  these  of  fever,  one,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  of 
decay  of  nature.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grayson,  who 
died  this  morning,  was  the  last  of  these  heroic 
men  who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity;  but  he  leaves  two  brother  clergy- 
men dangerously  ill  in  the  same  establishment. 
The  names  of  the  other  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  duty  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Parker,  Apple- 
ten,  Nittingale,  Kelly,  and  Gilbert.  The  ma- 
ny anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  zeal  and  de- 
votion of  these  clergymen,  which  one  hears 
here  would  fill  a volume. — Dublin  Freeman's 
Journal. 

England. — In  England  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  that  has  occurred,  was  a large  and 
most  respectable  meeting  of  Catholics  in  West- 
minster, to  determine  on  the  proper  course  to 
be  adopted  in  the  present  state  of  their  affairs. 
We  will  give  some  account  of  it  in  our  next, 
as  also  of  the  action  of  Parliament  upon  the 
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unholy  interference  of  their  whig  ministry  in 
the  affairs  of  Portugal,  in  helping  to  crush  the 
exertions  of  that  people  for  gaining  the  rights 
of  social  freedom. 

The  cause  of  the  Catholic  faith  still  pro* 
grasses  in  England.  One  of  the  brightest  evi- 
dences of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  the  Westminster  meeting  already 
referred  to,  in  the  frank  confession  of  past  and 
present  faults  on  the  part  of  English  Catholics 
themselves — what  greater  sign  of  health  or 
vigor  could  be  afforded.  Another  evidence  of 
the  advance  of  the  faith  still  continues  to  be 
given  in  the  additional  conversions. — N.  Y. 
Freeman *t  Journal. 

Conversions. — The  Rev.  R.  Ornsby,  M.  A., 
late  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  public  examiner  for  the  responsions 
examination  in  that  university  for  1845,  has 
resigned  the  assistant-curacy  of  St.  Paurs, 
Chichester,  to  which  he  was  lately  appointed, 
and  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Mt.  Ornsby  was,  according  to  the  Standard  of 
Wednesday,  originally  a member  of  Lincoln 
College,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  the 
first  class  of  Lilerce  Humanioret  in  1840. — 
Church  and  Stale  Gazette. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  last  Mr.  S.  Payne,  of 
Frome,  was  received  into  the  holy  Catholic 
and  apostolic  church,  at  Downside  college,  by 
the  zealous  and  indefatigable  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Davis. 
After  the  reception,  the  Rev.  gentleman  gave 
him  a very  impressive  and  pathetic  discourse, 
exhorting  him  to  correspond  faithfully  with  the 
duties  he  had  undertaken,  to  prepare  for  trials 
and  persecution,  and  to  press  earnestly  forward 
to  the  prize  which  was  set  before  him.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  Rev.  gentleman  felt  what  he 
spoke,  as  his  feelings  sometimes  nearly  over- 
powered his  words.  And  on  Sunday  last  Mr. 
Payne,  with  several  other  converts,  received 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  the  same 
place,  which  was  administered  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne,  bishop  of  the  western 
district.  We  also  perceived  in  the  chapel  at 
the  same  time  Dr.  Willson,  bishop  of  Hobart 
Town,  who,  we  think,  is  looking  very  well. — 
Tablet. 

The  Ship  Fever  in  Canada. — Thisdread- 
ful  malady  appears  to  be  still  on  the  increase. 
We  present  the  following  statement,  derived 
from  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  of  the  condition 
of  several  vessels,  all  of  which  arrived  at 
Grosse  Isle  on  Tuesday  of  last  week : 


Vessela. 

Where  from.  Pi 

issengers. 

Deaths. 

Goliah, 

Liverpool, 

600 

46 

Cbas.  Richards, 

Sligo, 

178 

8 

Medusa, 

Cork,  .... 

194 

2 

Alert, 

Waterford, 

234 

4 

Jordine, 

Liverpool, 

354 

8 

Manchester,, . . 

Ditto,... 

612 

11 

Jessie, 

Cork,  .... 

437 

87 

Erin’s  Queen,.. 

Liverpool, 

617 

50 

Sarah, 

Ditto,. .. 

248 

31 

Rosana, 

Cork,  .... 

254 

8 

Triton 

Liverpool, 

483 

90 

Thistle, 

Ditto,... 

389 

8 

Avon, 

Cork,  .... 

550 

136 

Total,... 

4,950 

434 

Being  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole;  of  the 
remainder  many  are  sick. 

It  appears  by  a statement  in  the  Quebec 
Mercury  of  Tuesday  that  the  total  number  of 
deaths  at  Grosse  Isle,  up  to  the  30th  June,  was 
821;  on  board  ships  and  buried  on  the  island, 
to  July  8th,  715;  died  at  sea,  2,559;  making  a 
total  of  4,095  deaths. 

The  number  of  deaths  at  the  marine  hospital 
from  the  3d  to  the  10th  July  was  54;  discharg- 
ed 228;  remaining  827. 

The  attending  clergy  have  sustained  several 
additional  losses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Montigny, 
R.  C.  priest  at  Lachine,  and  sister  Limoge, 
one  of  the  gray  nuns,  are  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  fever.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roy,  cure 
of  Charlesbourg,  died  on  Tuesday  morning  of 
typhus  fever,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of 
his  clerical  duties  at  Grosse  Isle.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Chadderton  was  not  expected  to  survive. 

The  Montreal  Pilot  states  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  10th,  several  carts  filled 
with  young  children  were  removed  from  the 
sheds  and  brought  into  St.  Catharine  street, 
St.  Lawrence  suburbs.  Wine  of  them  died  on 
the  same  night  of  their  removal. 

The  Montreal  Witness  of  the  12th  says  it  is 
asserted  by  the  best  medical  authorities  that 
there  is  scarcely  a street  in  the  city  in  which 
there  are  not  two  or  three  cases  of  fever,  and 
that  the  only  effectual  means  of  stopping  the 
disease  would  be  the  removal  of  all  the  sick 
at  once. — National  Intelligencer. 

We  learn  with  regret  that,  in  addition  to 
the  above  losses,  four  clergymen  of  the  parish 
church  of  Montreal  were  recently  taken  away 
from  the  field  of  their  earthly  labors.  Three 
of  them,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Carof,  Morgan  and 
Godefrey,  died  of  ship  fever,  which  they  con- 
tracted in  attending  the  sick. 
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Essay  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political 

Constitutions.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

M.  le  Comte  Joseph  De  Maistre , author  of 

Evenings  at  St.  Petersburg , &c.  Boston: 

Little  & Brown. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  trans- 
lator for  a copy  of  this  interesting  essay.  In 
presenting  this  treatise  to  the  American  public 
in  an  English  dress,  he  has  laid  his  fellow  citi- 
zens under  obligations  which  we  hope  will  be 
measurably  repaid  by  a liberal  patronage  of 
the  work.  We  trust  that  readers  will  not  be 
startled  by  the  title  of  the  book,  and  turn  from 
it,  as  from  something  which  from  its  very 
name  should  be  considered  dry  and  unenter- 
taining, and  only  fit  for  politicians.  For,  like 
the  Evenings  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  every 
thing  we  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  this  distin- 
guished champion  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is 
couched  in  glowing  language,  happy  illustra- 
tions, and  bears  the  impress  of  a great  and  fer- 
vid intellect.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  generative  principle  of  political  consti- 
tutions as  discussed  by  the  author,  w’e  have 
only  to  say  that  he  refers  it  to  the  Deity,  and 
that  his  object  is  to  combat  the  notions  of 
those  theorists  who  limit  to  human  agencies 
this  generative  principle,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  divine.  “A  political  constitution  written 
and  created  a priori,”  he  considers  one  of  the 
great  errors  of  the  day.  * “ Without  the  doc- 
trine of  a divine  lawgiver,”  says  the  author, 
quoting  a profound  theologian,  “all  moral  ob- 
ligation is  chimerical.  Power  on  the  one  side, 
weakness  on  the  other,  constitutes  the  whole 
bond  of  human  society.”  “Never  have  na- 
tions,” says  the  author  in  another  place,  “ been 
civilized,  except  by  religion.  No  other  know’n 
instrument  has  power  over  savage  man.  With- 
out recurring  to  antiquity,  which  is  very  deci- 
sive on  this  point,  we  see  a sensible  proof  of 
it  in  America.  For  three  centuries,  we  have 


been  there  with  our  laws,  our  arts,  our  sciences, 
our  civilization,  our  commerce,  and  our  luxu- 
ries; what  have  we  gained  over  the  savage 
state  ? Nothing.  We  destroy  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  with  sword  and  brandy;  we  drive 
them  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  wilder- 
ness, until  at  last  they  disappear  entirely,  vic- 
tims of  our  vices  as  well  as  cruel  superiority.” 

The  translator  has  given  additional  interest 
to  this  essay,  by  a series  of  useful  and  explan- 
atory notes,  the  fruits  of  his  own  learning  and 
industry. 

Rowan's  Modem  French  Reader.  Morctavx 
Choisis  des  jSuteurs  modemes , a Vusage  de  la 
Jeunesse , par  F.  M.  Rowan.  Revised,  cor - 
reded  and  enlarged , by  J.  L.  Jewett.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut 
street. 

The  selections  in  this  compilation  are  taken 
exclusively  from  the  productions  of  French 
writers  belonging  to,  or  near  our  owu  time. 
We  have  received  these  Morceaux  Choisis  too 
late  to  give  them  a careful  perusal ; the  extracts 
appear  to  be  all  taken  from  fashionable  wri- 
ters; and  the  passages  culled  from  their  books 
may  be  unexceptionable ; we  like  not  that  the 
sources  of  youthful  instruction  should  be  de- 
rived from  Sue,  Hugo,  Michelet  and  others. 
No  doubt  their  works  may  contain  many  epi- 
sodes harmlessly  beautiful,  but  these  extracts 
might  decoy  young  minds  to  a closer  intimacy 
with  such  authors,  whose  writings  should  be 
avoided  as  of  the  most  pestiferous  character 
both  to  the  morals  and  principles  of  the  rising 
generation.  These  selections  remind  us  of  the 
introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy, 
whose  outside  was  fair  enough  to  view,  bat 
within  its  bowels  were  contained  the  seeds  of 
the  city’s  destruction.  The  best  way  is  to 
keep  such  works  and  every  portion  of  them  oat 
of  sight : “ Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.” 
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ITALIAN  NATIONALITY. 


Del  Prim  a to  morale  e civile  degli 
Italiani;  per  Vincenzo  Oioberti:  terza 
editions.  Brusselle,  1844.  ' 

The  moral  and  civil  pre-eminence  of 
•the  Italians;  by  Vincent  Gioberti: 
third  edition.  Brussells,  1844.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

T a time  when  the 
eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  are 
turned  towards  Ita- 
ly, it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  offer 
some  reflection  on 
the  past  vicissitudes,  the  actual  political 
condition,  and  the  future  prospects  of  that 
beautiful  country.  The  brilliant  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  IX  is  destined  to  form  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  especially  in  the  political  history  of 
Italy.  If  any  thing  can  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  this  depressed  country  and  rein- 
state her  in  that  moral  and  civil  preemi- 
nence among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
which  she  has  so  many  strong  claims,  it 
will  be,  under  God,  the  political  reforma- 
tion already  so  auspiciously  commenced 
by  Pius  IX  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
states. 

Vol.  VI.— No.  9. 


His  enlightened  wisdom,  his  prudent 
forecast,  his  unshaken  firmness,  his  com- 
manding position,  together  with  the  pow- 
erful influence  which  his  unbounded  po- 
pularity cannot  fail  to  give  him  throughout 
the  Italian  peninsula,  will  and  must 
strongly  tend  to  arouse  the  various  Italian 
princes  and  states  to  a consciousness  of 
their  actual  condition  and  wants,  and  to  a 
deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a greater 
union  among  themselves,  of  a stronger 
dependence  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
of  precautionary  measures  against  the  evil 
effects  of  foreign  influence  and  interven- 
tion. His  example  will  strongly  stimulate 
them  to  promote  the  good  of  their  own 
people  by  all  the  means  in  their  power; 
to  redress  local  grievances,  to  abolish  ob- 
solete privileges,  and  to  originate  such 
salutary  reforms  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  the  progress  of  society  may 
require.  Pius  IX  is,  we  fervently  trust, 
destined  to  be  in  the  hands  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence the  restorer  of  Italian  nationality 
and  the  saviour  of  Italy. 

Little  more  than  a year  has  elapsed 
since  he  ascended  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  he  has  already  achieved  wonders.  He 
has  effected  social  ameliorations  and  ori- 
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ginated  political  reforms  with  a rapidity, 
which  must  appear  truly  astonishing  to 
all  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
usual  immobility  of  political  institutions 
in  all  old  countries.  The  first  act  of  his 
reign  was  one,  the  clemency  of  which  was 
equalled  only  by  its  political  wisdom. 
The  many  talented  and  influential  exiles 
— most  of  them  youths — whom  the  am- 
nesty recalled  to  their  beloved  homes,  be- 
came at  once  his  warmest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic friends.  They  were  not  only 
restored  to  their  country,  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled  chiefly  through  the  wily 
artifice  and  despotic  rigorism  of  Austria, 
but  they  were  taught  to  love  their  coun- 
try, to  idolize  its  sovereign,  and  to  detest 
all  foreign  intervention  in  Italian  affairs. 
From  enemies  of  the  state,  they  were 
converted  at  once,  by  the  merciful  wisdom 
of  the  pontiff,  into  its  most  ardent  cham- 
pions and  strongest  bulwark.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  one  of  them  all  who  is  not 
now  prepared  to  6hed  his  blood  for  Pius 
IX,  and  for  Italian  nationality.  With 
such  soldiers  to  sustain  him,  the  pontiff 
might  well  dispense  with  the  services  of 
Swiss  and  Austrian  troops.  He  needs  no 
other  assistance  than  that  which  will  be 
cheerfully  given  by  the  willing  arms  of 
his  own  subjects,  in  whose  affections  he 
reigns  supreme. 

This  first  step  towards  nationality  was 
followed  in  rapid  succession  by  many 
others,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
The  pontiff  has  already  adopted  efficient 
measures  for  better  securing  the  adminis- 
tration of  equal  justice  to  all  his  subjects 
of  every  grade  and  condition ; he  lias  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of  newspapers, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  judicial  proceedings ; he  has  extended 
the  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press;  he  has  greatly  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  the  censorship  of  the  last  by  the 
appointment  of  a central  board  of  censors, 
composed  of  enlightened  individuals,  lay 
and  clerical,  with  the  distinguished  mar- 
quis Antici  at  their  head  j he  has  awaken- 
ed individual  and  public  enterprise  by  the 


encouragement  of  railroads  and  of  other 
improvements  adapted  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  country ; he  has  taken 
steps  for  remodelling  the  entire  legislation, 
for  abolishing  abuses  more  or  less  general 
and  grievous,  which  had  crept  in  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  for  extending  muni- 
cipal reform,  thereby  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cities  and  provinces. 

He  has  already  done  much,  and  he  in- 
tends to  do  still  more,  for  securing  the 
general  education  of  the  masses,  and  for 
extending  still  farther  that  admirable  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  which  had  been 
already  for  a long  period  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Rome  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  papal  slates.  He  has  adopted 
measures  for  promoting  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  thereby  providing  use- 
ful employment  for  a large  class  of  his 
subjects.  Finally,  by  a measure,  which 
crowns  apd  is  intended  to  carry  out  all 
the  others,  he  has,  it  would  seem,  lately 
recognised — at  least  virtually — the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  popular  representation, 
and  has  convoked  an  assembly  of  distin- 
guished individuals  from  the  provinces  to 
meet  in  Rome  and  to  continue  in  session 
for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  delibe- 
rating together  on  the  ameliorations  to  be 
introduced  into  the  various  departments 
of  the  government  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
in  this  proposed  assembly  the  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a represen- 
tative parliament;  or  at  least  of  a body 
organised  on  similar  principles. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  measures 
of  so  great  importance  as  these  obviously 
are,  were  originated  or  carried  out  with- 
out opposition.  The  pontiff  was  met  at 
almost  every  step  of  his  progress,  by  obsta- 
cles which  would  have  been  deemed  insur- 
mountable by  minds  less  enlightened  and 
less  resolute  than  his.  But  he  bad  count- 
ed the  cost  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it 
No  difficulties  could  deter  him  from  car- 
rying out  those  reforms  which  he  believed 
so  imperatively  called  for  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  country.  Some  of  his  own 
subjects,  men  of  enlightened  minds  and 
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ardent  love  of  country,  doubted  the  wis- 
dom or  expediency  of  many  among  these 
measures  of  reforip  5 they  were  politicians 
of  the  conservative  school  who  adhered 
with  greater  or  less  tenacity  to  time-ho- 
nored institutions,  and  dreaded  all  inno- 
vations as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state. 
Others  thought  that  the  work  of  reform 
was  going  on  with  too  great  rapidity,  and 
advised  much  deliberation  and  caution. 
These  professed  to  fear  that  the  pontiff 
was  granting  too  much  to  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  which  had  shown  itself  during 
the  preceding  pontificate,  and  that  his  ad- 
vances would  not  be  properly  met  by  those 
who  had  so  lately  been  the  clamorous  and 
even  rebellious  advocates  of  what  they 
called  popular  rights. 

All  these  elements  of  internal  distrust 
and  opposition  were  kept  in  coutinual 
motion  by  the  wily  policy  of  Austria, 
which  claimed  to  be  the  natural  protector 
of  Italy,  and  especially  of  the  papal  states. 
Her  eagles  floated  from  the  dilapidated 
walls  of  Ferrara,  and  her  armies  hung  on 
the  frontiers,  to  give  weight  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  her  emissaries,  and  to  fright- 
en the  pontiff  from  the  work  of  reform 
upon  which  he  had  so  fearlessly  entered. 
Should  he  succeed  in  carrying  out  his 
measures,  and  should  his  subjects  be  fully 
secured  in  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  it  was  his  object  to  bestow  upon 
them;  should  they  become  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  nationality ; they  would 
suffice  for  themselves,  and  her  protector- 
ship would  be  virtually  at  an  end,  and 
along  with  it  her  meddling  interference  in 
Italian  affairs.  Besides,  the  same  liberal 
spirit  would  be  no  doubt  diffused  among 
the  neighboring  Italian  populations ; her 
own  down-trodden  subjects  in  Lombardy 
and  the  Venitian  territory  might  again 
hold  up  their  heads  and  remember  their 
ancient  freedom  and  glory ; and  her  do-* 
minion  in  Italy  would  be  endangered,  and 
might  even  be  brought  to  an  end ; unless 
indeed  she  should  step  forth  and  proffer 
to  her  Italian  subjects  the  same  measure 
of  reform  which  had  been  accorded  by  the 


pontiff; — and  this  she  was  not,  and  could 
not  be  prepared  to  do. 

Hence  Austria  is,  from  long  settled  po- 
licy and  from  her  peculiar  relations  to 
Italy,  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  reform, 
and  the  sworn  champion  of  the  ancient 
state  of  things.  And  we  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  all  her  energies  directed 
towards  thwarting  the  glorious  idea  so 
warmly  cherished  by  Pius  IX : — of  rege- 
nerating his  country  and  asserting  Italian 
nationality.  What  does  surprise  us  is  the 
fact  lately  published  in  the  newspapers — 
if  it  be  indeed  true, — that  even  the  citizen 
king  of  the  French,  the  favored  child  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  chief  of  a free  people 
loudly  boasting  of  their  love  of  liberty, 
should  have  so  far  lent  the  influence  of 
his  name  to  Austria  in  this  matter,  as  to 
have  united  with  the  latter  in  obtrusively 
recommending  to  the  Roman  court  great 
discretion  and  moderation  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  reforms ! As  if  the  enlight- 
ened pontiff  did  not  know  his  own  affairs 
best,  and  must  needs  be,  like  a child,  un- 
der pupilage,  and  look  to  his  neighbors 
for  advice  and  guidance! 

Happy  are  we  to  perceive  that  Pius  IX 
has  not  been  overawed  by  the  menaces 
implied  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  cabinets;  and  that  he 
has  not  been  checked  in  his  progress  of 
reform,  much  less  turned  aside  from  his 
course,  either  by  them  or  by  the  more  timid 
and  respectful  suggestions  of  a small  but 
influential  portion  of  his  own  subjects. 
He  has,  indeed,  sought  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  and  he  has  even  listened  with  pa- 
tience, if  not  with  respect,  to  the  officious 
suggestions  of  the  former;  but  he  is  still 
firmly  bent  on  carrying  out  his  high  re- 
solves, and  he  is  not  a man  to  be  discou- 
raged by  difficulties  or  to  be  thwarted  by 
opposition.  His  course  is  onward,  and 
nothing  can  stay  it.  Calmly,  prudently, 
cautiously,  he  may  and  will  move  on;  for 
he  feels  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  accumulated  difficulties  of  the 
problem  he  is  called  on  to  solve : but  he 
seems  indued  with  the  fearless  energy  of 
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a St.  Gregory  VII,  blended  with  and  soft- 
ened down  by  the  mild  firmness  of  a Pius 
VII.  Austria  may  frown,  and  France 
may  volunteer  her  advice;  the  despotic 
sovereigns  of  Europe  may  loudly  disap- 
prove; but  the  friends  of  enlightened  and 
rational  liberty  throughout  the  world, — 
these  happily  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  civilized  nations, — will  look  on  with 
sympathy  and  admiration  ; and  future  ge- 
nerations will  do  him  ample  justice,  and 
erect  a monument  to  his  memory;  even 
if  he  should  finally  fail  in  his  purpose, 
through  the  perverse  complexion  of  poli- 
tical society  as  at  present  constituted  in 
Europe.  Those  who  cherish  the  best  in- 
terests of  humanity  the  world  over,  will 
bid  him  God  speed  in  the  work  he  has 
commenced  and  so  far  carried  on  with  the 
most  brilliant  success. 

The  importance  of  the  measures  he  has 
already  originated  cannot  well  be  over  es- 
timated. He  ascended  the  papal  throne 
at  a most  critical  moment.  The  fate  of 
the  papal  dominions  and  of  Italy  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  One  false  step, 
or  even  too  great  indecision  and  hesitancy, 
might  have  sealed  the  fate  of  his  country, 
or  thrown  it  back  for  a century.  The  pon- 
tiff understood  and  felt  this  full  well;  and 
on  the  very  day  that  he  assumed  the  tiara 
he  took  his  final  stand  by  making  at  once 
a very  bold  and  decisive  stroke.  The  sud- 
denness of  his  election*  and  the  decisive 
promptness  of  his  first  measures  took  Aus- 
tria by  surprise,  and  left  her  no  lime  for 
paternal  advice  or  earnest  remonstrance. 
The  news  of  the  stirring  events  which 
marked  the  first  days  of  his  pontificate 
came  like  a thunderbolt  upon  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.  The  abettor  of  the  partition 
and  annihilation  of  Poland,  and  the  poli- 
tical butcher  of  Cracow;  the  insidious 
violator  of  treaties  and  one  of  the  main 
bulwarks  of  parental  absolutism  in  Eu- 
rope, quailed,  if  he  did  not  even  tremble, 
at  the  voice  of  an  humble  pontiff,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  fisherman.  It  was  not  the 

* He  was  elected  on  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
clave by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


first  time  that  an  emperor  of  the  Romans* 
had  been  known  to  quail  before  a weak 
and  defenceless  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  political  history  of  the  fretted  pon- 
tificate of  his  immediate  predecessor,  the 
great  and  good  Gregory  XVI,  had  fully 
convinced  Pius  IX  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  Austria,  nor,  in  fact,  from 
any  other  European  power,  and  that  he 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  resources 
of  his  own  people; — that  he  must  throw 
himself  unreservedly  into  their  arms,  be- 
come the  champion  of  their  just  rights 
and  privileges,  and  rely  on  them  for  the 
upholding  and  protecting  of  his  throne. 
He  felt  also  that  great  boldness  and  deci- 
I sion  were  requisite,  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  that  he  must  take  his  measures 
at  once.  He  did  so ; and  the  applause  of 
the  world,  reechoing  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations of  his  owq  people,  has  fully 
vindicated  his  course. 

Gregory  XVI  was  a sovereign  full  of 
affection  for  his  subjects,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  their  welfare.  But 
the  evil  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
and  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his 
control,  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  benevolent  intentions.  He  ascended 
the  throne  but  a few  months  after  the 
French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  revolutionary  principle, 
already  triumphant  in  France  and  on  the 
eve  of  its  triumph  in  Belgium,  was  fer- 
menting among  the  various  masses  of 
European  population.  Secret  political 
emissaries  from  France  had  penetrated 
into  Italy,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
stimulating  the  people  to  revolt.  Bologna, 
the  capital  of  a distant  and  flourishing 
portion  of  the  papal  states,  was  carried 
! away  by  the  vertigo,  and  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  papal  au- 
thorities were  ousted,  and  the  revolution- 
ary faction  seemed  on  the  eve  of  a lasting 
; triumph. 

What  was  the  pontiff  to  do  in  this 
emergency?  Wras  he  tamely  to  submit 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  small  king- 

• The  Austrian  emperors  still  retain  this  tide. 
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dom,  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which 
had  come  down  to  him  in  its  integrity* 
for  a thousand  years  ? Or  was  he  to  repel 
force  by  force?  He  had  not  struck  the 
first  blow, — could  he  act  on  the  defensive? 
But  his  resources  were  limited ; his  array 
consisted  of  a mere  handful  of  troops,  and 
these  not  of  the  best  materials ; — could  he 
hope  to  put  down  the  revolution,  unaided 
and  alone?  He  thought  not;  and,  in  an 
evil  moment  for  his  own  peace  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  states,  he  accepted  the 
proffered  aid  of  that  government  which 
claimed  as  a matter  of  prescriptive  right 
the  protectorship  of  Italy.  Austrian  bay- 
onets soon  put  down  the  revolution;  but 
the  event  proved  that  the  pontiff  had  really 
more  to  dread  from  his  protectors  than 
from  his  own  rebellious  subjects.  He  had 
virtually  put  himself  in  the  power  of  an 
empire,  which  was  as  exacting  in  its  po- 
licy, as  it  was  stern,  if  not  cruel,  in  car- 
rying out  its  measures.  The  venerable 
and  benevolent  pontiff  was  made  respon- 
sible for  the  severities  practised  on  his 
own  subjects  by  his  ally ; and  he  was 
compelled,  moreover,  fully  to  reimburse 
this  most  disinterested  confederate  for  all 
the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  putting 
down  the  insurrection.  He  was  also  sub- 
ject to  continual  annoyance  from  the  ca- 
pricious haughtiness  and  the  political  ma- 
noeuvres of,  perhaps,  the  most  wily  cabinet 
in  Europe.  Nay,  more,  he  soon  had  an- 
other volunteer  protector  to  deal  with. 
France  likewise  claimed  the  right  of  as- 
sisting the  pope  in  his  difficulties  with  his 
subjects;  she  was  far  too  chivalrous  to 
allow  to  a rival  power  all  the  glory  of 
upholding  the  head  of  the  church  in  his 
temporal  sovereignty. 

Thus,  the  pontiff  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  complicated  difficulties  from 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of 
escape.  The  banners  of  France  floated 
from  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  of  which  the 
French  troops  had  taken  possession  with- 

+ This  may  be  susceptible  of  some  modifica- 
tion ; as  small  portions  of  the  papal  states, — as 
the  duchies  of  Parma  aud  Modena, — were  cut  off 
from  it  by  violence  or  injuatiee. 
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out  any  ceremony  or  asking  of  leave; 
and  those  of  Austria  were  waving  from 
the  battlements  of  Bologna ; while  the 
distressed  pontiff  found  himself  in  more 
danger  from  his  friends  than  he  had  been 
from  his  enemies.*  He  was  placed  some- 
what in  the  condition  of  a shepherd,  who 
is  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  wolves 
are  mounting  guard  over  his  flock.  The 
tiara  was  to  him  a crown  of  thorns,  and 
the  crowned  monarch  sighed  for  the  clois- 
ter from  which  he  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn  forth  into  the  arena  of  government. 
It  was  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault 
that  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  for  the  po- 
litical advancement  of  his  subjects.  Had 
his  reign  been  peaceful;  had  his  subjects 
remained  quiet;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  initiative  in  many 
of  those  measures  of  reform  since  com- 
menced by  his  successor.  As  it  was,  he 
had  little  to  console  him  amidst  his  multi- 
plied embarrassments,  save  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  upright  heart  and  of  a pure  in- 
tention to  do  good,  together  with  the  bril- 
liant extension  and  increased  prosperity 
of  the  church  during  his  pontificate. 

Pius  IX  on  his  accession  immediately 
saw  the  source  of  all  these  difficulties, 
and  resolved  to  remove  it  at  once.  He 
laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  which 
had  already  produced  so  much  bitter  fruit 
for  his  own  people  and  for  Italy  at  large; 
He  discarded  all  foreign  intervention,  and 
threw  himself  confidently  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  his  own  subjects.  He  promised 
to  redress  their  grievances,  to  reform  what- 
ever abuses  might  have  crept  into  the 
government,  to  encourage  their  industry, 
and  to  provide  for  their  wants.  He  would 
grant  them  every  political  privilege  within 
his  power  to  bestow,  would  remodel  their 
legislation,  and  give  them  full  confidence 
in  their  own  government  Italians  were 
not  children;  they  could  stand  alone;  they 

• Even  Nicholu  of  Russia,  the  batcher  of 
Poland  and  the  Nero  of  the  north,  had  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  to  the  pontiff  to  tend  him  troops 
for  the  protection  of  his  states ! ( It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  the  offer  was  declined  with  silent 
indignation. 
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might  suffice  for  themselves,  and  might 
govern  themselves  without  foreign  inter- 
vention or  dictation.  They  need  no  longer 
dread  the  Austrian  bayonet.  The  pontiff 
would  need  no  soldiery  to  guard  his  per- 
son and  to  secure  order  in  his  dominions, 
other  than  that  composed  of  his  own  lov- 
ing subjects.  In  a word,  the  whole  system 
of  Italian  policy  was  to  be  changed;  Italy 
was  to  be  herself  again ; and  her  nation- 
ality was  to  be  powerfully  appealed  to 
and  stimulated  into  active  development, 
as  the  only  means  of  her  political  regene- 
ration. 

It  was  a bold  experiment,  and  every 
one  knows  how  it  has  so  far  succeeded. 
Rome,  the  papal  states,  and  all  Italy  rang 
with  acclamations;  the  pontiff  was  hailed 
as  the  father  and  deliverer  of  his  country ; 
the  hearts  of  Italians  beat  quicker,  and 
they  were  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  a stranger  to  them  for  centuries; 
every  head  was  again  erect, and  all  looked 
forward  to  their  political  redemption  as 
already  at  hand.  Meantime,  Austria  look- 
ed on  with  surly  silence,as  a hungry  wolf 
would  look  on  a flock  of  sportive  lamhs 
whom  he  is  afraid  to  devour. 

The  old  struggle  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines  now  recommenced  in 
a milder  form,  and  under  much  more  fa- 
vorable auspices.  The  Guelphs  had  ever 
been  the  ardent  friends  of  Italian  liberty, 
and  the  most  uncompromising  champions 
of  Italian  nationality ; the  Ghibellines  had 
secretly  or  openly  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  had  sought  to 
establish  a foreign  despotism  on  the  ruins 
of  Italian  freedom.  Long  and  fiercely 
raged  the  contest  during  a great  portion 
of  the  middle  ages ; cities  and  provinces 
were  deluged  in  hlood;  each  party  was 
alternately  in  the  ascendant ; and  the  ge- 
neral result  remained  for  a long  time 
doubtful.  The  Roman  pontiffs,— to  their 
immortal  honor  be  it  remembered,— were 
ever  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs  and  of 
liberty.  They  were  always  the  warmest 
and  the  most  influential  friends  of  the  Ita- 
lian party,  as  well  as  the  most  formidable 


opponents  of  those  who  favored  a foreign 
despotism.  They  had  in  their  own  per- 
sons felt  too  often  and  too  keenly  the  in- 
solent tyranny  of  the  German  emperors 
to  have  any  other  political  opinions,  even 
if  they  had  not  been  naturally  inclined  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  powerful  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  Italian  nationality. 

Little  but  unmixed  evil  had  ever  come 
from  Germany  to  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
the  harbarian  invasions  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  down  to  the  occupation 
or  seizure  of  northern  Italy  by  Austria, 
in  the  nineteenth.  Pope  St.  Gregory  Vll 
had  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Vatican 
at  the  head  of  one  German  emperor  in 
the  eleventh  century ; and  his  example, 
and  nohle,  uncompromising  champion- 
ship of  truth  and  liberty,  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Italians  and  powerfully  stimu- 
lated their  national  enthusiasm.  But  the 
great  struggle  came  a century  later;  when 
the  tyrannical  German  emperor,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  sought  to  extend  his  despotic 
sway  over  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 
On  the  side  of  the  Italians  it  was  a strug- 
gle for  liberty  against  slavery,  for  political 
life  against  political  death.  The  banner 
of  Italian  nationality  and  freedom  was 
unfurled  in  northern  Italy ; the  Lombard 
league  was  formed;  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence went  forth  through  all  the 
thriving  cities  and  villages  lying  in  that 
portion  of  the  peninsula;  and  it  was  re- 
sponded to  by  whole  masses  of  the  po- 
pulation. Pope  Alexander  III  was  the 
controlling  spirit  of  the  league;  he  stimu- 
lated the  ardor  and  directed  the  efforts  of 
the  confederates.  The  Italians  triumphed; 
and  Frederick,  with  his  semi- barbarian 
hordes,  was  driven  back  across  the  Alps. 
The  Lombard  cities  were  free;  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  triumph,  the  brilliant 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  sprang 
into  existence.  The  grateful  Italians  erect- 
ed a city,  as  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  pontiff  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental io  procuring  their  freedom.* 

* The  city  of  Alexandria,  Kill  in  existenca. 
See  Hall  am’ a Middle  Ages. 
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We  trust  that  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
this  memorable  epoch  in  Italian  history 
will  not  be  lost  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Italians.  True  it  is,  alas ! that  the 
political  blessings  secured  to  Italy  by  this 
brilliant  triumph  were  not  permanent. 
The  Italian  republics  have  long  since 
fallen,  and  their  ancient  glories  have  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Internal  dissen- 
sions, fomented  by  foreign  intrigue, 
brought  about  this  disastrous  result;  and 
Italy  has  since  been  the  victim  of  that 
same  ruinous  policy  which  first  sought  her 
enslavement,  and  finally  compassed  her 
political  annihilation.  Though  thwarted 
for  a time,  this  policy  was  still  alive  and 
active,  waiting  only  for  a fit  opportunity 
to  manifest  itself  with  success  and  to  work 
out  its  destructive  tendencies. 

Unfortunately  for  Italy,  the  old  Ghibel- 
line  faction  was  not  yet  extinct  within  her 
borders;  there  were  still  lurking  in  her 
midst  men  who  were  willing  to  sell  their 
birth-right  as  Italians  for  a mess  of  Ger- 
man pottage.  The  absence  of  the  popes 
from  Italy  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,*  gave  these  men 
a fair  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  their 
German  allies  for  the  ruin  of  Italian  na- 
tionality. All  Italy  was  then  a prey  to 
bloody  broils  and  factions ; it  was  like  a 
sheepfold  deprived  of  the  presence  and 
protection  of  its  shepherd.  That  period 
wa9,  perhaps,  the  most  disastrous  one  in 
all  Italian  history.  Italian  nationality  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  fury  of  contending  fac- 
tions, and  in  the  reckless  ambition  of  ra- 
pacious barons  and  princes. 

One  bold  effort  was,  indeed,  made  in 
Rome  itself  to  rekindle  that  spirit;  but 
Rienzi  either  had  not  the  genius  and  the 
prudence  requisite  to  control  the  enthu- 
siasm which  he  had  awakened,  or  his 
effort  was  made  under  circumstances  so 
very  unpropitious  as  almost  necessarily 
to  cause  its  failure.  The  last  of  the  trU 
bunes”  fell  a victim  to  the  fury  of  the 
armed  barons,  after  a struggle  as  violent 

* While  they  sojourned  at  Avignon,  from  the 
beginning  to  near  the  close  of  this  century . 


as  it  was  brief;  the  spark  of  popular  liberty 
which  had  been  enkindled  by  him  into  a 
flickering  blaze,  was  trodden  out,  as  if  for 
ever;  and  the  chains  of  bondage  were 
rivetted  more  strongly  than  ever.  This  is 
the  usual  effect  of  all  violent  revolutions 
which  prove  unsuccessful.  They  leave 
the  people  in  a worse  condition  than  they 
found  them. 

Another  cause  has  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  the  political  depression  of  Italy, 
especially  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  agitation  induced  by  the  reformation 
and  the  efforts  made  by  its  emissaries  to 
establish  the  new  doctrines  in  Italy  caused 
the  Italian  governments  to  adopt  strong 
measures  of  precaution  against  what  they 
viewed  as  a great  religious  as  well  as  so- 
cial evil.  Measures  were  accordingly  ta- 
ken to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  had  been  hitherto  comparatively 
unrestrained  throughout  the  peninsula. 
To  avoid  the  evils  of  social  and  religious 
anarchy,  the  Italians  readily  submitted  to 
have  their  personal  freedom  greatly  abridg- 
ed by  the  strengthening  of  the  executive 
arm.  The  political  changes  thus  induced 
remained  long  after  the  vertigo  of  the  re- 
formation had  passed  away ; and  the  new 
order  of  things  became  the  settled  policy 
of  Italy.  The  reformation  is  certainly 
fairly  responsible  for  the  features  of  con- 
servatism and  absolutism  which  have  since 
marked  most  of  the  Italian  governments. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  sad  reverses, 
the  precedent  by  the  Lombard  league  may 
yet  be  useful  at  the  present  day.  It  may 
serve  to  show  what  Italians  could  do  were 
they  to  bury  their  private  differences,  and 
to  be  again  united  in  one  common  national 
cause.  Could  such  a result  be  brought 
about,  nothing  could  prevent  Italy  from 
again  standing  up  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  claiming  that  preeminence 
to  which  her  central  position,  her  enlight- 
ened and  teeming  population,  her  fertile 
soil,  her  boundless  resources,  and  her  past 
services  to  literature,  to  religion,  and  to 
civilization,  so  justly  entitle  her. 

Can  we  reasonably  look  for  a consum- 
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matioQ  so  desirable  to  all  the  friends  of 
human  liberty  throughout  the  world? 
Will  the  new  contest  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines,  conducted  on  the 
milder  modern  principle  of  moral  force, 
prove  more  successful  in  its  results,  than 
did  the  old  one  of  the  middle  ages,  carried 
on  by  force  of  arms?  Time  alone  will 
show;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced ; if  Italy  be  ever  again  destined  to 
become  a nation,  her  people  must  be  first 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality ; they  must  give  up  all  local  pre- 
judices, and  rally,  as  one  man,  around  the 
standard  of  their  country.  Their  country 
must  be  as  every  thing  to  them ; their  pri- 
vate and  sectional  interests  must  be  as 
nought. 

They  must  have  a head,  too ; a great 
master  spirit  to  lead  them  on,  and  to  guide 
their  energies  towards  the  great  boon  of 
national  independence.  This  head  must 
have  great  weight  of  influence  and  autho- 
rity ; he  must  be  a man  who  enjoys  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  all  the  Italian 
princes  and  people;  and  one  who  is  as 
discreet  and  enlightened  as  he  is  disinter- 
ested. He  must,  in  one  word,  be  just 
such  a man  as  Pius  IX.  He  alone  can 
be  the  centre  and  guiding  spirit  of  the 
modern  Italian  league  of  national  feeling 
and  moral  force,  which  if  properly  organ- 
ized and  entered  into  with  spirit,  is  des- 
tined, we  fervently  trust,  to  drive  Austrian 
and  all  foreign  influence  from  the  Italian 
peninsula,  more  effectually  even  and  more 
permanently  than  did  the  Lombard  league 
of  the  twelfth  century.  If  any  man  can 
solve  the  complicated  problem  of  Italian 
politics;  if  any  man  can  bring  about  the 
political  regeneration  of  Italy  ; that  man 
now  sits  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet, — we  cannot  disguise  the  fact, — 
such  is  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  so 
inveterate  and  so  deeply  seated  are  the 
evils  which  prey  upon  the  body  politic  of 
that  depressed  country,  that  we  cannot  be 
over  sanguine  in  our  hopes  for  its  imme- 
diate regeneration.  This  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  and  it  must  be  brought  about  by 


consummate  wisdom  and  prudence.  One 
rash  step  would  increase  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing the  evil,  and  it  might  even  prove 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  In  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  bringing  about 
the  political  union  of  the  various  Italian 
states,  difficulties  apparently  insurmount- 
able meet  us  at  almost  every  step. 

Italy  is  a singularly  constituted  country, 
very  different  in  its  political  complexion 
from  any  other  in  Europe.  It  is,  in  the 
diversified  character  of  its  population, 
a sort  of  compendium  of  all  Europe. 
Though  united  in  the  same  language  and 
in  the  same  religion,  the  people  of  its 
various  states  are  really  wider  apart  in 
feelings  and  character  than  those  of  any 
other  European  country.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  history. 
When  the  social  aspect  of  Europe  was 
changed  by  the  incursions  of  the  North- 
men, in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries, 
Italy  was  the  goal  which  all  their  discord- 
ant tribes  sought  to  reach.  They  had  to 
pass  through  its  most  beautiful  provinces 
on  their  way  to  the  great  capital  of  the 
Caesars,  the  pillage  and  destruction  of 
which  were  the  original  end  and  aim  of 
their  invasions.  The  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  genial  beauty  of  the  climate, 
won  their  admiration  and  excited  their 
cupidity.  Hence,  while  particular  tribes 
settled  down  in  various  other  parts  of 
Europe,  almost  all  of  them  met  and  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery  on  the  soil  of  Italy. 
Goths,  Lombards, Normans, — not  to  speak 
of  other  tribes, — occupied  different  por- 
tions of  the  peninsula;  and  carried  on 
protracted  wars  with  one  another  and 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  who  were 
themselves  likewise  of  different  races. 

It  seems,  in  fact,  that,  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  history,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  the  same  social  phenomena  has 
constantly  presented  itself.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy  under  the  ancient  Roman 
empire  were  even  more  different  from  one 
another  in  race  and  character,  than  are 
those  of  more  modern  times.  They  were 
kept  united  only  by  the  iron  arm  of  the 
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Roman  empire.  The  Italian  who  said 
that  Italy  had  always  been  aimed  at  and 
had  always  been  buffeted  about  by  adven- 
turers from  every  other  nation*  because 
it  was  always  beautiful,  showed  a deep 
insight  into  the  history  of  his  country. 

The  various  tribes  of  Northmen  who 
settled  in  Italy  brought  with  them  their 
own  peculiar  civil  institutions,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  is  known  as  the  feudal 
system.  This  system  tended,  in  its  very 
nature,  to  perpetuate  divisions  in  the  Ita- 
lian peninsula;  and  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  pontiffs  to  break  it 
down,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins  one  based 
on  the  wider  principle  of  nationality,  yet 
it  still  held  its  ground.  Its  evil  effects 
were,  indeed,  greatly  mitigated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  civilization  fostered 
by  the  popes ; but  its  political  tendencies 
to  disunion  could  not  be  wholly  eradicated. 

The  consequences  were  most  disastrous 
for  Italy.  The  small  principalities,  into 
which  the  whole  country  was  divided,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  foreign  encroachment  and 
ambition.  The  Italian  princes,  when  at 
war  with  one  another,  often  invoked  the 
aid  of  other  European  powers ; and  thus 
Italy  became  the  great  battle-ground  of 
Europe  for  centuries.  As  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  the  foreign  nations  whose 
aid  was  sought  and  obtained  by  the  Italian 
governments,  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  a mere  protectorship  of  their  allies,  or 
to  a mere  umpireship  of  the  difficulties 
they  were  called  in  to  settle.  They  claim- 
ed a share  in  the  spoils.  The  Italians 
almost  invariably  found  that  they  bad 
called  in  to  their  aid,  not  deliverers,  but 
cruel  and  relentless  masters; — and  yet 
were  they  slow  to  profit  by  the  teachings 
of  an  experience  so  very  bitter.  For  ma- 
ny centuries,  the  Milanese  and  the  Nea- 
politan territories, — the  northern  and  the 
southern  portions  of  the  peninsula, — were 
successively  contended  for  by  the  rival 
armies  of  Austria,  France  and  Spain. 
They  became  alternately  degraded  pro- 
vinces of  one  or  another  of  these  three 
• Sempra  benagUata,  perche  aempra  bella. 


great  powers.  They  were  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  changing  fortunes  of  war ; 
their  cession  or  retrocession  was  a matter 
of  ordinary  treaty  stipulation  among  the 
leading  European  cabinets.  Their  own 
interests  were  totally  disregarded;  and 
they  were  bought  and  sold  according  to 
the  interest  or  caprice  of  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbors. 

And  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  this 
same  policy,  always  so  fatal  to  Italy,  has 
been  steadily  persisted  in  even  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  same  congress  of 
Vienna,  which  met  in  1815  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  sanctioned  the  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Ve- 
nitian  republic,  together  with  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  latter  and  of  all  Lombardy  to 
the  despotic  sway  of  Austria.  Thus,  the 
only  human  power  which  could  have 
saved  Italy  by  making  her  a nation, 
brought  about  her  permanent  dismember- 
ment, and  thereby  interposed  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  her  political  regeneration.  All 
who  know  any  thing  of  Austrian  policy, 
understand  full  well  that  she  never  lets  go 
whatever  she  has  once  laid  her  hands  up- 
on ; and  that,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
the  fate  of  at  least  northern  Italy  is  sealed, 
until  Providence  shall  otherwise  dispose. 
Until  then,  Austrian  influence  will  con- 
tinue to  hang  as  a pall  of  death  over  the 
political  destinies  of  Italy. 

The  present  unfortunate  condition  of 
Italy  is,  then,  fairly  traceable  to  a combi- 
nation of  causes,  which  could  have  pro- 
duced no  other  result.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune, rather  than  the  fault  of  the  Italians, 
that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  assert 
and  maintain  their  nationality.  Those 
who  would  impute  the  political  declension 
of  Italy  to  her  religion,  manifest  a woful 
ignorance  of  Italian  history,  as  well  as  an 
inexcusable  prejudice  against  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  truth  is.  Catholicity  has  been 
the  source  of  all  the  past  glories  of  Italy; 
and  it  is  now  the  only  means  by  which 
the  political  regeneration  of  that  country 
can  ever  be  effected.  If  Italy  is  ever  to 
rise  from  her  present  depressed  condition. 
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it  will  be  by  and  through  the  vivifying 
influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of 
the  papacy.  The  Catholic  religion  alone 
has  preserved  the  germs  of  Italian  vitali- 
ty ; and  it  alone  can  promote  their  healthy 
development.  Catholicity  is  closely  in- 
terwoven with  the  character  of  the  Italian 
people;  and  it  is  the  only  foundation  of 
Italian  nationality  and  independence. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  above  indi- 
cated^ is  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  Italy 
will  ever  be  united  under  one  general  mo- 
narchical government,  like  France  and 
Austria?  And  if  such  a result  were  pos- 
sible, would  it  be  desirable?  Would  it 
promote  the  best  interests  of  Italy?  We 
humbly  think  that  such  a union  is  neither 
possible  or  even  desirable.  For,  how 
could  it  be  brought  about?  By  another 
general  war  in  Europe?  But  the  last  ge- 
neral war,  like  all  its  predecessors,  termi- 
nated disastrously  for  Italy ; as  we  have 
already  seen.  By  a general  rising  of  the 
Italian  population? — But  such  a rising 
were  impossible,  even  if  it  were  expe- 
dient; and  it  could  scarcely  be  successful 
even  if  it  were  possible.  The  different 
portions  of  Italy  are  not  sufficiently  united 
for  any  such  general  movement ; besides 
that  they  are  too  closely  watched  by  Aus- 
tria to  allow  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Any 
attempt  of  the  sort  would  be  necessarily 
local  and  partial ; it  would  be  crushed  at 
once  along  with  those  who  originated  it; 
and  the  result  would  be  a riveting  of  the 
bonds  of  political  thraldom.  Such  has 
been  invariably  the  character  of  all  the 
revolts  which  have  been  attempted  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Those  political  champions  who  have 
been  continually  crying  out  for  revolution, 
have  been,  in  fact,  the  greatest  curse  to 
Italy.  Their  misguided  efforts  have  only 
aggravated  the  evil  which  they  proposed 
to  remedy.  The  only  effect  produced  by 
their  mad  attempts,  has  been  to  increase 
the  rigor  of  the  police,  and  to  add  new 
strength  to  the  despotic  arm  of  Austria. 
The  self-styled  Italian  patriots,  who  “ fight 


and  run  away/’  are,  in  truth,  the  great- 
est enemies  of  their  unfortunate  country. 
The  excitement  and  alarm  caused  by  them 
have  tended  to  prevent  the  Italian  govern- 
ments from  adopting  many  measures  for 
the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  they  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  under  other  circumstances. 
They  have  proved  about  as  wise  in  their 
patriotism , as  have  our  fanatical  abolition- 
ists in  their  philanthropy.  Both  these 
classes  of  benevolent  individuals  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  incalculable  mischief  to 
those  whom  they  proposed  to  serve.  May 
Italy  be  delivered  from  patriots  of  this 
stamp ! 

Besides,  all  revolutionary  attempts  are 
looked  upon  very  differently  in  Europe 
from  what  they  are  in  this  country.  Here 
we  made  a difficult  experiment  of  the 
kind,  in  a righteous  cause  and  in  a proper 
spirit ; and  we  happily  succeeded,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  in  effecting  our  object. 
In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Italy,  almost 
all  revolutionary  attempts  are  estimated 
by  the  standard  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  every  one  sees  at  a glance  what  opin- 
ion of  them  this  standard  of  comparison 
is  calculated  to  produce.  The  unfavora- 
ble impression  is  increased  by  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
leading  Italian  revolutionists  are  Carbon- 
ari; that  is,  Jacobins  of  the  very  worst 
character;  men  who  advocate  a radical 
change  in  church  and  state;  who  wish  to 
subvert  the  altar  along  with  the  throne; 
who  are  powerful  for  destruction,  but 
powerless  for  building  up  on  the  ruins 
they  propose  to  cause.  Such  men  are 
obviously  the  greatest  pests  of  any  well 
organized  society.  Better  far  is  despotism, 
especially  a mild  and  paternal  one,  such 
alone  as  all  at  all  acquainted  with  Italy 
must  acknowledge  to  exist  there, — at  least 
in  the  governments  strictly  Italian,— than 
a total  anarchy.  This  consideration  might 
serve  greatly  to  cool  down  the  sympathy 
which  is  frequently  felt  in  this  country 
for  those  who  call  themselves  “ Italian 
patriots.” 
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But  would  this  union  of  Italy,  under 
one  central  government,  be  really  desira- 
ble? As  we  have  said,  we  think  not. 
Such  a change  would  not  be  adapted  to 
the  actual  condition,  and  it  would  scarcely 
meet  the  wants  of  the  various  Italian  po- 
pulations. Italy  has  too  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  a variety  of  independent  govern- 
ments, to  be  prepared  for  one  which  would 
control  the  destinies  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula ; she  has  been  too  long  in  the  habit 
of  gravitating  towards  particular  centres, 
to  be  prepared  for  suddenly  gravitating 
towards  one.  The  doctrine  of  political 
centralization  does  not  suit  the  genius  of 
the  Italian  people.  Its  obvious  effect 
would  be,  to  degrade  a number  of  inde- 
pendent governments  into  mere  provinces ; 
and  this,  too,  without  any  advantage  suf- 
ficiently great  to  counterbalance  the  evil. 
It  would  operate  something  like  the  same 
principle  of  centralization  applied  to  our 
own  admirable  system  of  polity.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  merging  all  our  state 
governments  in  one  central  government 


located  at  Washington,  or  elsewhere?  It 
would  be  ruinous ; — and  why  ? Because 
it  would  not  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
would  subvert  institutions  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  best  suited  to  our  character 
and  circumstances.  The  case  would  be 
similar  in  Italy. 

These  and  many  other  considerations 
of  a similar  nature  may  serve  to  convince 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  if  Italy  is  to  be 
united  and  to  form  one  nation,  it  must  be 
upon  some  other  principle, more  in  accord- 
ance with  her  circumstances  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  diversified  population.  But 
we  have  not  space  at  present  to  go  into  a 
further  discussion  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  broached  for  bringing 
about  the  political  regeneration  of  that 
country;  and  we  must  consequently  defer 
the  fuller  treatment  of  a subject  so  interest- 
ing to  a future  paper,  in  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced and  advocated  by  the  eloquent 
Italian  writer,  the  title  of  whose  work 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  present  article. 


For  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

THE  CROSS. 

O holt  suffering ! the  voice  of  God 
Speaketh  through  thee  in  tones  of  tend'rest  love, 

Whisp’ring,  «•  Behold  the  path  my  saints  have  trod 
Through  the  dark  shadows  to  the  light  above.” 

Aye ! suffering  is  for  us  the  steady  plough. 
Turning  the  barren  soil  of  this  hard  heart. 

That  God’s  high  inspiration  may  endow 
The  dull  cold  earth  with  life,  and  warmth  impart. 

Then  may  the  gentle  dews  of  grace  distil. 

And  nourish  into  birth  the  beauteous  flow  Vs, 

God’s  whispers,  like  the  breeze,  the  place  will  fill, 
His  love’s  bright  sun  will  glorify  the  hours. 

Thou  bowed  one ! cast  thy  tearful  glance  on  high 
Where  hangs  the  8aviour  bleeding  on  the  cross, — 

Doth  it  not  seem  most  sweet  for  Him  to  die. 

Who  for  thy  sake  endured  all  pain  and  loss  ? 

/ 

And  oh,  to  suffer  that  His  holy  will 
May  thus  be  done  in  us ! — to  live,  yet  die  !— 
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A daily  death  to  bear,  and  yet  be  etiil  l — 

This,  thii  shall  win  a glorious  name  on  high. 

For  thus  the  earthy  mists  shall  purged  be 
That  hang  around  our  pathway  here  below. 

And  thus,  though  ever  through  a veil  we  see. 

The  light  concealed  shall  bright  and  brighter  glow. 

The  flesh  full  heavily  on  spirit  weighs, 

And  striving  passions,  all  earth-born,  contend. 

But  we  the  holy  cross  within  must  raise, 

The  standard  of  oiu  God,  and  Guide,  and  Friend. 

Then  welcome  suffering  or  sent  by  God 
To  prove  thee  dear  to  his  most  loving  heart. 

Or  whether  thine  own  hands  control  the  rod. 

That  of  Christ’s  sufferings  makes  thee  bear  a part 

Like  him  of  old,  who  once  on  Calvary’s  height. 

When  Jesus*  faltering  steps  in  pain  were  stayed. 

Press  thou  too  forward,  yield  thee  not  to  flight. 

But  bear  the  cross  on  which  our  ransom’s  paid. 

O holy  Cross ! were  we  but  raised  on  thee. 

By  love  divine  embracing  healing  pain, 

How  poor  this  world’s  bright  vanities  would  be!  — 

How  blest  could  we  to  Jesus*  side  attain ! 

Then  might  we  pray  like  him  whose  cross  of  pain 
Stood  near  the  Holy  One’s  redeeming  tree, — 

“ Grant  that  my  penance  may  not  be  in  vain. 

In  thy  blest  kingdom,  Lord,  remember  me.”  V.  S. 


THE  CATHOLIC  BRIDE, 

OR,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OP  COUNT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DEMORR1  DI  CASTEL  MAGNO. 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  for  this  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  IV. 

Prom  the  Prior  of  St  Sabina . 
Illustrious  Countess, 

EHOLD  the  world  is 
making  a festival  for  you, 
now  that  you  have  reach- 
ed the  goal  to  which 
you  have  been  destined. 
From  this  season,  the 
tender  flower  of  Jife 
opens  to  the  sunbeams  that  sparkle  with 
dew,  inhales  the  fragrance  of  the  balmy 


zephyrs,  and  seems  to  have  no  dread  of 
the  venom  of  insects,  of  the  burning  heat, 
of  the  pelting  rain,  or  of  destructive  bail. 
That  this  joyous  scene  may  last,  is  the 
prayer  of  a hundred  maidens,  your  pure 
and  gentle  companions.  Can  this  be  but 
a vain  enchantment  ? How  delightful  is 
the  harmony  made  by  a thousand  plau- 
dits, and  the  happy  auguries  of  a thousand 
▼oices ! Some  proclaim  the  lustre  of  your 
ancestors,  some  the  splendor  of  your  pa- 
rents, some  the  qualities  of  your  mind, 
some  the  beauty  of  your  person : every 
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where  is  homage  paid,  every  where  are 
grat ulations  offered : while  the  hand  of 
your  distinguished  husband  holds  out  a 
certain  pledge  of  future  happiness.  Per- 
mit me,  amid  these  festive  offerings,  to 
mingle  the  tribute  of  my  congratulations : 
persuaded  that  the  peeans  of  joy  and  eulo- 
gy that  ring  around  you  will  not  be  able 
to  silence  the  voice  of  sober  and  sage  re- 
flection. A wise  woman,  like  yourself, 
enjoys  the  festival  which  ^e  world  will 
make  on  occasions  like  this:  but  she  does 
not  suffer  her  heart  to  be  fascinated  by  its 
witchery.  She  tastes  the  goblet  of  con- 
tentment, but  still  she  knows  full  well, 
that  it  is  mixed  with  imperfection.  She 
cherishes  the  flower  of  her  youth,  but 
does  not  forget  how  evanescent  and  frail 
it  is.  Wherefore  she  is  moderate  in  her 
rejoicings,  serene  in  mind,  calm  in  heart. 
The  new  career  of  life  that  spreads  before 
your  eyes,  seems,  indeed,  at  first,  all 
strewn  with  roses,  but  it  is  untried,  and  re- 
quires that  you  should  tread  it  cautiously. 
You  will  not  then  refuse  to  accept  with 
kindness,  the  reflections  which  occur  to 
me,  in  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  and 
gratulations  of  this  joyous  hour. 

You  are  walking,  it  is  true,  on  a path 
of  roses : but  remember  it  is  a road  and 
not  a garden  : those  flowers  are  not  with- 
out thorns.  When  you  enter  into  a gar- 
den it  is  to  amuse  yourself,  and  you  can 
walk  or  stop  or  sit,  or  return  at  will : but 
when  you  have  once  entered  upon  your 
journey  on  the  road  of  life,  you  must 
continue  forward  toward  the  destined  goal, 
and  no  time  can  be  spent  in  vain.  That 
goal  is  proposed  to  all  mortals  alike,  but 
is  reached  by  various  paths,  and  at  the 
hour  and  moment  predetermined  by  God 
—I  mean  eternal  felicity.  The  pilgrim 
on  his  way,  is  sometimes  arrested  by  the 
attractive  scene,  but  if  he  do  not  reach 
the  inn  in  time,  he  bewails  at  night,  the 
hours  lost  by  day.  This  admonition  is 
suitable  to  a lady  of  your  rank  surrounded 
by  the  fascinations  of  the  world.  You 
have  at  your  command  whatever  you  de- 
sire: the  theatre,  the  ball,  the  brilliant 
Vol.  VI.— No.  9.  42 


saloon,  and  every  amusement  which  the 
city  or  the  villa  can  offer  to  a person  of 
your  elevated  condition.  And  the  world, 
which  knows  no  other  wisdom  but  plea- 
sure, pleasure  which  it  adores,  to  which 
it  sacrifices  every  thing  besides,  invites, 
stimulates,  and  almost  forces  your  young 
heart  to  yield  to  its  influence,  and  consent 
to  be  a victim.  But  resist  its  syren  vio- 
lence : and  be  not  induced  to  stop  on  your 
way  to  that  destination  which  is  the  only 
object  of  your  journey  through  the  vale 
of  years. 

No  one  is  perfectly  content  below : 
whether  his  lot  be  cast  among  the  com- 
mon people,  whether  he  glitter  among  the 
rich,  or  lower  among  the  great,  or  reign 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  Our 
end  is  not  the  fallacious  happiness  of  the 
world,  but  the  solid  bliss  of  heaven  : if 
we  seek  the  former,  we  will  lose  the  lat- 
ter : for  two  contrary  ends  cannot  be  at- 
tained at  the  same  time.  But  terrestrial 
happiness,  as  the  world  presents  it  to  its 
deluded  votaries,  is  opposed  to  that  celes- 
tial felicity  which  God  has  prepared  for 
his  elect.  Whoever  desires  to  attain  that 
must  restrain  the  natural  thirst  for  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  and  attend  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  condition. 
For  you  these  duties  are  (in  addition  to 
those  which  religion  prescribes  for  every 
person  and  class)  to  love  your  husband 
whom  God  has  given  you,  to  divide  this 
love  with  no  other  being;  to  take  care  of 
your  domestic  affairs ; not  to  disdain  those 
household  occupations  which,  as  proper 
to  your  sex,  are  honorable  to  a lady  of  the 
highest  rank ; to  rear  up  in  the  service  of 
God  the  children  you  may  be  blessed  with, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments becoming  a true  Christian  and  a 
good  citizen.  To  give  edifying  example 
to  all  your  equals,  of  humility,  meekness, 
charity,  modesty,  religion,  chastity.  And 
if  you  devote  yourself  to  the  various  and 
important  duties  of  your  family,  you  will 
have  little  time  to  seek  after  the  number- 
less pleasures  of  the  world  which  only 
tend  to  enervate  the  strongest  min*' 
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impede  the  proper  discharge  of  duty. 
Walk  on,  then,  courageously  towards 
your  goal,  and  dally  not  among  the  roses 
that  bedeck  the  way. 

Do  I mean  by  this,  that  while  your  path 
is  every  where  surrounded  by  blooming 
flowers,  you  are  forbidden  ever  to  stoop 
and  pluck  some  of  them,  as  you  hurry 
on?  This,  in  sooth,  would  be  extreme 
rigor.  The  pilgrim  who  “ faints  not”  in 
his  speed,  nor  checks  his  onward  course, 
may,  nevertheless,  cull  some  flowers  that 
fringe  the  way-side.  This  is  not  forbid- 
den. For,  among  those  flowers  are  some 
planted  by  God’s  own  hands  to  cheer  and 
sweeten  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  life : but 
there  are  others  planted  by  “ the  enemy 
and  these  are  surrounded  with  venomous 
thorns,  and  their  odor  is  not  sweet.  Wo 
to  her  who  culls  them!  It  is  true,  that 
those  planted  by  God  are  not  without  their 
thorns,  thorns  which  sprang  up  under  the 
guilty  touch  of  Eve,  when  she  plucked 
the  fatal  apple.  And,  therefore,  not  only 
should  you  not  linger  among  them,  but 
you  should  walk  with  great  caution  amidst 
the  thorns  of  so  many,  and  reach  your 
hand  to  those  only  that  are  pure,  and  in- 
tact. To  speak  more  plainly,  avoid  every 
enjoyment  that  might  sully  your  fair  soul: 
shun  the  continued  dissipations  of  the 
midnight  banquet,  and  the  luxurious  fes- 
tival, little  becoming  the  position  of  a 
Christian  bride;  avoid  unseemly  dress, 
and  meretricious  adornment;  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  the  language  of  gallantry  ; and  let 
the  guardian  of  your  person  and  your 
home  be  gentle  modesty.  As  there  is  no 
good  in  the  world  that  may  not  be  changed 
into  evil,  moderation  and  temperance  are 


indispensable  in  all  your  recreations. 
There  is  danger  every  where.  And  even 
where  it  is  not  seen,  yet  is  it  to  be  feared. 
Even  the  chastest  affections  of  the  heart 
must  be  cherished  with  caution.  This 
caution,  however,  is  not  too  difficult  to  be 
observed : and  when  observed,  it  pre- 
serves the  grace  of  God,  gives  light  and 
strength ; governs  every  affection,  mode- 
rates every  emotion  of  the  heart,  and 
guides  every^ction  of  life.  It  keeps  alive 
in  the  breast  the  flame  of  divine  love,  by 
which  all  other  love,  how  pure  or  chaste 
soever,  must  be  kept  in  perpetual  subjec- 
tion. 

1 fear  1 have  trespassed  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  my  duly.  Yet  I feel,  most  noble 
lady,  that  while  you  give  your  virgin 
heart  to  your  illustrious  husband,  you 
will  not  reject  my  salutary  counsels.  I 
am  aware  that  you  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  them  : the  admonitions  and  admirable 
example  of  your  parents,  the  cultivation 
of  your  mind,  your  eminently  Christian 
education,  and  the  unsullied  virtues  of  the 
family  with  which  you  are  on  the  point 
of  connecting  yourself,  render  my  sugges- 
tions unnecessary.  Excuse  them:  they 
are  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  one, 
whose  humble  prayers  will  never  cease 
to  implore  upon  you,  in  your  new  and 
holy  state,  every  temporal  and  eternal  be- 
nediction.  With  a heart  filled  with  pleas- 
ing hopes,  and  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found esteem  and  respect. 

Your  humble 

And  devoted  servant, 
Giuseppe  Frassinetti, 
Prior  o f Si.  Sabina. 

Gejnoa,  August  ilk,  1845. 
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STEPHEN  TE  GANONAKOA  AMO  OTHEft  OAUOHlf AWAGAS.  1690  TO  1693.< 
For  the  V.  S.  C.  Magazine. 


Rafter  the  abandonment 
Iff  f '<  f the  French  settlement 

at  Onondaga  the  war  raged 
fiercely  between  the  fca- 
nadians  and  the  Indians. 
This  interrupted  all  mis- 
sionary attempts.  At  intervals  some  can- 
tons would  solicit  peace,  and  ask  for  mis- 
sionaries; and  members  of  the  society 
were  found  ever  ready  to  undertake  a 
mission.  Of  the  illustrious  band  of  fa- 
thers who  thus  fearlessly  put  themselves 
into  the  bands  of  these  faithless  Indians, 
none  is  more  distinguished  than  Father 
Milet.  He  was  five  times  at  his  own  re 
quest  sent  there,  and  having  in  1687  been 
made  the  unwitting  instrument  of  the 
French  governor's  treachery,  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  some  chiefs  at  Fort  Frontenac  at 
Cataragui,  he  had  been  placed  at  that 
fort  temporarily  as  chaplain,  in  place  of 
the  Recollects  who  were  there.  Soon 
after  the  seizure  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Oneidas,  who  condemned  him  to  be 


burnt,  and  made  him  suffer  all  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  inflict  on  their  prison- 
ers of  war  as  a prelude  to  that  awful 
death.  He  was  saved  at  the  moment  of 
execution,  just  as  F.  Avila  had  been,  by 
an  old  woman.  She  adopted  him  and 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.  His  cap- 
tivity lasted  till  1694,  during  a great  part 
of  which  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being 
put  to  death  as  a prisoner. 

His  efforts  and  those  of  his  companions 
produced  many  conversions  in  the  west- 
ern cantons.  But  the  greatest  fruit  was 
obtained  in  the  Mohawk  villages. 

• Authorities : Charleroi*,  App.  toI.  i ; Let- 
tres  E<lifiaates  et  Curieuses,  vof.  13;  Letter  of 
F.  Cholenee. 


This  appears  strange : as  the  Mohawks 
were  the  fiercest  tribe  of  all,  and  were  as 
yet  the  only  one  of  the  Five  Nations  who 
had  put  missionaries  to  death. 

A striking  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
martyr's  blood!  to  show  us  that  the  grace 
of  faith  is  not  given  always  as  a reward 
for  years  and  years  spent  in  the  mission, 
nor  to  talents  of  the  first  order.  For  while 
F.  Carheil  labored  in  vain  among  tribes 
which  showed  most  disposition  to  receive 
the  faith,  fathers  apparently  less  able  were 
enrolling  in  the  church  fervent  and  stead- 
fast neophytes,  in  the  very  eyes  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  at  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lages. The  Indian  possesses  a religious 
feeling,  and  it  may  be  that  the  irreligton 
which  prevailed  so  universally  in  the 
English  settlements  disposed  them  favor- 
ably to  the  French  priests. 

Father  Fremin  was  the  first  sent  to  the 
Mohawks  in  1668  with  F.  Bruy  as,  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  were 
succeeded  by  F.  Pierron.  They  had  many 
converts,  especially  among  the  women, 
and  the  conversion  of  Garakonihil,  a ce- 
lebrated chief  of  the  Onondagas,  the  head 
chief  of  the  whole  nation,  who  was  bap- 
tized with  much  pomp  at  Quebec  by  the 
bishop,  gave  a protection  to  the  Christians 
which  encouraged  the  more  timorous. 
The  Christian  Mohawk  women  now  be- 
gan to  be  annoyed  by  the  people  at  Albany 
and  by  the  Dutch  minister.  But  their  in- 
sults to  the  Mpther  of  God,  which  they  so 
ordinarily  employ,  in  the  fear  of  following 
the  angel  Gabriel  in  treating  her  with  re- 
verence, roused  the  zeal  of  the  Mohawk 
women.  They  carefully  instructed  their 
children,  and  aided  every  labor  of  the 
missionary.  The  Dutch  even  threw  out 
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bints  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to 
appear  in  the  settlements  with  crosses  and 
chaplets,  and  from  that  time  no  Christian 
woman  failed  to  wear  them  in  New  York, 
nay,  one  woman  even  went  into  the  Dutch 
church  in  that  city,  and  there  blessing  her- 
self, knelt  and  recited  the  rosary.  The 
efforts  of  the  English,  although  they  failed 
to  pervert  the  Catholics,  had  excited  the 
fears  of  the  heathens,  and  the  persecutions 
they  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their 
unbelieving  brethren  determined  them  to 
emigrate;  to  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  seek  among  strangers  the  peace 
and  repose  denied  them  at  home.  A party 
accordingly  set  out  to  join  the  Hurons  of 
Loretto,  headed  by  a woman  of  great  pow- 
er and  high  rank  in  the  canton.  F.  Boni- 
face having  led  a number  of  families  there, 
Courcelles,  the  governor  of  Canada,  re- 
solved to  form  them  into  a separate  settle- 
ment, and  the  Abbe  de  la  Madeleine  hav- 
ing given  them  a tract  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  Montreal,  they 
were  placed  there,  and  remained  until 
they  found  the  ground  unsuited  to  their 
agriculture.  They  then  went  to  Montreal, 
but  their  directors,  finding  that  the  con- 
tact with  the  whites  enabled  the  dissolute 
French  to  lead  away  their  children  into 
excesses,  they  removed  to  the  Sault  St. 
Louis,  and  the  mission  is  generally  called 
St.  Francis  Xavier  du  Sault.  The  mis- 
sion was  first  entrusted  to  Father  Fremin, 
whose  labors  were  wonderfully  rewarded. 
A spirit  of  penance  reigned  in  the  mission. 
It  resembled  a house  of  perfect  religious. 
Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  practice 
of  devotion  free  from  worldly  thoughts ; 
and  their  endeavors  to  procure  their  own 
sanctification  were  such,  that  the  bishop 
of  Quebec  tells  us,  he  could  add  nothing 
to  them. 

The  reconquest  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch,  aided  to  increase  this  little  city  of 
fervent  Christians,  as  they  threatened  to 
drive  out  the  French  priests  from  the  Mo- 
hawk country.  Fearing  that  this  might 
be  done,  nearly  all  the  Christians  emigra- 
ted to  the  Sault. 


The  austerities  and  mortifications  prac- 
tised at  the  Sault,  prepared  those  faithful 
souls  to  endure  the  torments  some  of  them 
were  soon  to  suffer. 

War  had  again  commenced  between 
the  English  and  French : and  the  Mo- 
hawks who  had  been  for  some  years  soli- 
citing the  Indians  of  the  Sault,  (or  a9  the 
English  called  them,  Cattghnawagas,  a 
term  implying  in  the  Mohawk  dialect 
“ Indians  of  the  prayer,”)  to  return,  now 
commanded  them  to  come  back  to  their 
native  river,  threatening  them  in  case  they 
refused,  the  same  treatment  they  gave  the 
French. 

In  1689  a large  force  of  Iroquois,  with 
some  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  Mont- 
real, and  ravaged  that  isle,  massacreing 
two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  they  attacked 
the  Sault  St.  Louis. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1690,  Stephen 
te  Ganonakoa,  a Mohawk,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  six  children  had  come  to  the  Sault 
and  been  there  baptized,  was  out  hunting 
with  his  wife  and  another  Indian.  They 
were  surprised  in  September  by  a party 
of  Cayugas,  who  bound  them  and  carried 
them  off  as  prisoners.  When  Stephen 
was  taken,  he  felt  that  he  was  to  die  a 
cruel  death.  He  therefore  charged  his 
wife  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  fear 
of  God : for  he  had  ever  watched  their 
education  with  the  zeal  of  a missionary. 
He  sent  them  every  day  to  the  prayers 
and  instruction,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
attendance  at  the  religious  exercises  and 
at  mass,  were  better  instructions  than 
words. 

During  his  journey  he  constantly  ex- 
horted his  wife  to  constancy,  telling  her 
that  her  life  would  be  spared.  The  pri- 
soners were  taken,  not  to  Cayuga  but  to 
Onondaga;  as  if  God  ordained  that  their 
triumph  might  take  place  in  that  village 
where  the  cantons  used  to  assemble.  The 
people  went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  them, 
to  a greater  distance  than  usual, so  anxious 
were  they  to  employ  on  them  their  knives, 
hatchets  and  clubs.  When  they  reached 
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the  Christians,  one  of  them  addressing 
Stephen,  said,  “ Brother!  your  end  has 
come.  We  put  you  not  to  death!  You 
sealed  your  own  fate  when  you  left  us  to 
live  among  the  Christian  dogs.”  “ I am 
a Christian,  indeed,”  said  the  martyr, 
“ but  I glory  that  I am  one.  Inflict  on 
me  what  you  please;  I fear  not  your  out- 
rages nor  your  tortures.  I willingly  give 
up  my  life  for  that  God  who  has  shed  his 
blood  for  me.” 

He  was  at  once  attacked  with  knives, 
and  cut  and  mangled  all  over  his  body. 
Several  of  his  Angers  were  cut  off,  and  all 
his  nails  torn  out.  Then  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors bade  him  pray  to  God.  “ Yes,” 
said  Stephen,  “ I will  pray  to  him ;”  and 
raising  his  hands  as  well  as  the  tight  cords 
would  permit,  he  blessed  himself  in  the 
Indian  style:  “In  the  name  of  our  Father, 
and  of  his  Son,  and  of  their  Holy  Ghost” 
His  enraged  executioners  struck  off  half 
his  remaining  Angers,  again  bidding  him 
pray.  Again  he  raised  his  bleeding  hands, 
again  he  invoked  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
again  were  his  Angers  cut  away,  down 
even  to  the  palm.  Furiously  now  they 
insulted  him,  pouring  out  abuse  and  im- 
precations on  him,  and  when  a third  time 
he  attempted  at  their  bidding  to  bless  him- 
self, they  cut  off  his  right  hand  and  gashed 
crosses  on  the  parts  he  had  marked  with 
the  glorious  sign  of  the  cross.  And  there 
the  martyr  stood,  bearing  in  his  own  blood 
his  cross  on  his  forehead,  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  on  his  breast.  Giving  him  a 
moment’s  pause,  they  bore  him  to  the 
village,  and  bound  him  before  a large  Are. 
Here  he  was  tortured  with  red  hot  stones, 
which  were  placed  on  the  tenderest  parts 
of  his  body.  They  ordered  him  to  sing 
his  death  song;  he  refused,  and  began  to 
chant  his  prayers,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
savage  who  thrust  a burning  brand  into 
his  mouth.  He  was  now  bound  to  the 
stake,  and  they  commenced  the  process 
of  burning  him  slowly  over  his  whole 
body  with  burning  sticks  and  red  hot  iron. 
No  sigh  escaped  the  sufferer.  Satisfy, 
my  brethren,  said  he,  the  pleasure  you 

42* 


enjoy  in  burning  me;  spare  me  not:  my 
sins  deserve  greater  chastisement  than  you 
can  inflict  on  me ; while  the  more  you 
torment  me,  the  more  you  augment  the 
recompense  prepared  for  me  in  heaven. 
He  then  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  his 
whole  soul  seemingly  rapt  in  prayer.  He 
remained  perfectly  tranquil  until  he  per- 
ceived that  his  strength  was  rapidly  failing. 
He  then  requested  a cessation  for  a few 
moments,  and  summoning  all  his  strength, 
prayed  aloud.  He  commended  his  soul 
to  Jesus,  and  implored  him  to  pardon  his 
murderers  for  his  death.  His  torturers  re- 
commenced, and  in  a short  time  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  them  and  gaii^d  his  “ crown 
set  with  precious  stones,”  ancl  the  martyr’s 
palm  in  the  spirit  land. 

Two  years  after  Stephen’s  glorious 
death,  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
du  Sauh  gave  the  Iroquois  another  victim, 
and  the  church  another  martyr. 

France*  Gonannhatenha  was  an  Onon- 
daga, and  had  been  baptized  by  Father 
Fremin.  She  had  lived  before  the  time 
when  our  narrative  begins,  at  Chateau- 
guay,  a place  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Sault,  with  her  second  husband,  like  her- 
self, a pious  Onondaga  neophyte.  God 
had  blessed  her  with  what  among  her 
people  constituted  great  wealth:  but  of 
this  she  was  only  the  steward,  and  her 
charity,  piety  and  modesty,  edified  all. 
Hearing  of  an  irruption  of  the  enemy 
while  her  husband  was  at  Chaleauguay, 
she  set  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
and  share  it  with  him.  She  found  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  Sault,  when  a 
party  of  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Sene- 
cas attacked  them,  killed  her  husband, 
and  took  her  and  two  companions  pri- 
soners. Their  torments  began  at  once: 
their  nails  were  torn  out  with  the  teeth, 
and  the  bleeding  stumps  burned  with  pipe- 
stems  heated.  They  were  then  divided, 
and  the  Onondagas  look  Frances  and  gave 
her  to  her  sister,  a woman  of  high  rank : 
but  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion  had 
subdued  in  her  heart  all  affection  for  the 
companion  of  her  youth,  her  once  beloved 
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sister,  and  she  delivered  her  to  the  braves 
to  be  put  to  death,  without  making  a sin* 
gle  effort  to  save  her  from  the  dreadful 
death  before  her.  When  she  reached  On- 
ondaga, she  was  compelled  to  mount  the 
scaffold.  She  addressed  her  relatives  and 
countrymen ; declaring  that  she  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  she  was  but  too  happy 
to  die  in  her  native  village  by  the  hands 
of  her  kindred,  as  her  Redeemer  had  done 
for  her. 

At  these  words,  a relative  who  had 
gone  to  the  Sault  a few  years  before  to 
induce  her  to  abandon  the  mission,  now 
filled  with  the  rage  with  which  his  ill  suc- 
cess had  inspired  him,  drawing  his  knife, 
sprang  upon  tne  scaffold  and  pulled  from 
her  neck  a crucifix  which  hung  there,  and 
and  made  at  the  same  instant  two  cut9  on 
her  breast  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  “ Lo!” 
said  he,  “ there  is  the  cross  you  prize  so 
dearly,  and  which  prevented  your  leaving 
the  Sault  when  1 took  the  trouble  to  go 
and  seek  you.”  “ I thank  you,  my  bro- 
ther!” was  the  noble  answer  of  the  mar- 
tyr, “ the  cross  you  have  taken  from  me, 
1 might  have  lost ; the  cross  you  have 
given  me  I can  lose  only  with  my  life.” 
She  then  continued  her  address  to  her 
countrymen  with  a force  and  unction  far 
beyond  her  talent  and  abilities.  She  par- 
doned them  for  ail  they  were  to  inflict  on 
her,  and  from  the  flames  which  were  to 
torture  her,  she  admonished  them  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  of  perishing  for  ever 
in  the  eternal  flames  of  hell,  and  concluded 
her  words  by  a fervent  prayer  to  God  to 
soften  their  hearts,  and  to  give  them  the 
grace  to  be  converted  to  him  and  to  die 
in  his  service. 

She  was  now  taken  down,  and  for  three 
nights  led  around  the  cabins  to  receive  the 
insults  and  blows  of  the  people.  On  the 
fourth,  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and 
burnt  all  over  her  body  with  burning 
brands  and  gun  barrels  heated  red  hot. 
Although  this  lasted  many  hours,  she  ot- 
tered no  cry,  but  9eemed,  as  she  stood  with 
her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  indifferent  to 
all  that  they  were  inflicting  upon  her. 


When  her  executioners  had  satisfied 
their  brutal  pleasure  in  this  way,  they 
scalped  her,  and  pouring  hot  coals  and 
ashes  on  her  bleeding  and  mangled  head, 
loosed  her  from  the  stake  and  bade  her  run. 
Frances  ran  a short  distance  and  sank  on 
her  knees,  and  lifting  up  her  eyes,  filled 
with  blood,  to  heaven,  clasped  her  man- 
gled hands  in  prayer  as  she  sank  in  death 
beneath  the  shower  of  stones  poured  upon 
her.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  prayer 
and  sweet  union  with  God.  A French 
officer  who  was  present,  and  whom  so 
noble  a death  affected  greatly,  bore  to  the 
mission  the  account  of  her  victory. 

The  next  year  Margaret  Garangouas,  an 
Onondaga,  followed  her.  She  had  been 
baptized  at  the  age  of  thirteen  : she  was 
soon  after  married,  and  she  brought  up 
with  great  care  in  the  duties  of  her  reli- 
gion, four  children  with  whom  God  had 
blessed  her.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  carried  her  youngest  child 
at  the  breast.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  Onondagas  io  the  fall  of  1693,  while 
going  to  her  field.  Rejoicing  in  their  suc- 
cess, they  set  off  at  once  for  their  village. 
The  people  all  rushed  out  to  meet  them. 
Poor  Margaret’s  infant  was  tom  from  her 
arms,  her  clothes  dragged  off,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet:  their 
clubs  and  knives  were  used  with  such 
fearful  skill,  that  her  whole  body  was  one 
wound.  Seeing  a French  prisoner  stand- 
ing near,  she  cried  out  to  him  to  pray  to 
God  to  pardon  her  her  sins  which  deserv- 
ed greater  pain9,  and  to  implore  him  to 
give  her  strength  to  suffer.  Giving  her 
now  a little  respite,  they  took  her  to  tiie 
cabin  of  a French  woman,  a prisoner 
there.  She  was  encouraged  and  sustain- 
ed by  her,  and  6he  told  her  that  she  had 
prayed  to  God  for  grace  to  suffer  for  his 
love.  She  forgave  her  enemies,  and  pray- 
ed for  their  salvation.  She  did  not  how- 
ever long  enjoy  the  happiness  of  thus 
conversing  of  heavenly  things:  a party 
came  to  the  hut  to  take  her  to  the  place 
of  execution ; and  the  daughter  of  their 
highest  chief,  a young  and  gentle  woman. 
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was  led  out  to  be  burnt.  She  was  tied  to 
the  stake  and  burned  all  ovei  her  body. 
Jesus!  Mary!  Joseph!  was  all  she  uttered, 
praying  them  to  give  her  strength  and  aid 
till  her  sacrifice  was  completed.  She  once 
asked  for  a little  water  to  cool  her  parched 
throat,  but  recollecting  herself  begged 
them  not  to  grant  her  request  “ My  Sa- 
viour thirsted  while  dying  for  me  on  the 
cross,  and  shall  I refuse  to  suffer  the  same 
inconvenience V9  Her  torture  began  at 
noon,  and  rays  of  the  setting  sun  saw 
her  still  suffering.  She,  too,  was  now 
scalped  and  covered  with  hot  ashes,  and 
bid  to  run.  She  did  not;  but  kneeling 
down,  commended  her  soul  to  God.  Ma- 
ny blows  of  a club  were  now  inflicted  on 
her,  but  as  she  still  continued  her  suppli- 
cations, one  of  them  attempted  to  stab  her 
with  his  knife,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
touching  her.  She  was  again  struck  with 
the  stake  to  which  she  had  been  bound, 
and  as  she  still  showed  signs  of  life,  she 
was  thrown  on  a pile  of  dry  wood,  which 
they  fired,  and  her  body  was  soon  reduced 
to  ashes.  Her  infant  was  soon  after  put 
to  death,  smiling  as  if  its  mother  had  ap- 
peared to  it. 

We  will  but  add  another  to  the  list  of 
martyrs.  Stephen  Haonhouentsiontaouet 
was  a young  Mohawk  who  had  gone  to 
the  Sault:  he  was  taken  prisoner.  All 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain 
with  his  countrymen,  but  he  resolutely 
announced  his  determination  of  going  to 
the  mission,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on 
others  to  join  him.  He  soon  after  began 
his  journey  : when  news  of  this  reached 
a party  who  were  drinking  and  carousing 
in  a cabin,  they  determined  not  to  allow 
the  Christian  dog  so  to  insult  them  as  to 
prefer  the  Sault  to  their  village;  and  they 
started  after  him,  vowing  either  to  bring 
him  back  or  kill  him.  They  soon  overtook 
him,  and  as  he  refused  to  return,  telling 
them  he  preferred  his  salvation  to  his  life, 
and  would  rather  die  than  live  like  them, 
they  prepared  to  dispatch  him.  Asking  a 
few  moments  respite,  he  knelt  and  com- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and  while  sweet- 


ly praying  for  his  murderers,  they  dis- 
patched him. 

Others  were  cruelly  put  to  death  near 
the  Sault,  and  many  died  in  the  attempt 
to  defend  their  homes. 

Although  these  cruelties  were  instigated 
by  the  English,  who  had  embittered  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen  against  them, 
they  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  serve 
in  war  parties  against  the  English;  and 
they  never  took  up  the  hatchet  against 
the  Mohawks  but  in  self  defence. 

At  this  time,  however,  stung  to  mad- 
ness by  the  massacres  of  Montreal  and 
Lachine,  they  burst  like  a torrent  on  the 
settlement  of  the  English,  and  the  burn- 
ing town  of  Schenectady  threw  its  light 
on  the  homes  from  which  the  bigotry  of 
the  English  had  driven  them.  Sixty  per- 
sons perished  on  that  day  : two  hundred 
had  fallen  at  Montreal,  and  half  as  many 
at  Lachine.  Yet  in  the  account  given  by 
the  English  writers  of  what  they  term  the 
massacre  of  Schenectady,  they  are  careful 
to  suppress  the  provocaiion  given  for  it: 
the  long  train  of  injuries  the  Caughnawa- 
gas  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. With  as  much  reason  do  they  cry 
massacre  when  our  Celtic  fathers  goaded 
to  fury  by  the  oppressions  of  the  English, 
and  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
for  the  same  faith,  which  cost  them,  like 
the  Caugltnawagas,  the  loss  of  their 
homes,  poured  down  upon  the  affrighted 
Pale,  and  made  the  earth,  sated  with  Irish 
blood,  drink  a little  loo  of  the  pampered 
Saxon's.  Religion  does  not  require  us  to 
submit  to  persecutions  which,  destroying 
one  generation,  leaves  the  next  to  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  irreligion,  here- 
sy or  heathenism.  And  war  is  ever  cruel ; 
cruel  in  our  day  as  in  the  day  we  write 
of:  the  infant  or  the  woman  in  a belea- 
guered city,  whom  the  bombshell  deprives 
of  life  in  1847,  dies  not  less  cruelly  than 
one  who  fell  at  Schenectady  by  the  toma- 
hawk in  1G91. 

The  white  captives  taken  by  tbe  Caugh- 
nawagas  were  adopted  by  them,  and  by 
this  means,  the  alliance  of  blood  was  con- 
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tru  e ted  with  the  English  colonists:  it  was 
owing  to  this  that  they  sided  with  us  in 
the  revolution,  preserving  an  armed  neu- 
trality ; aiding  us  by  their  chiefs,  and  act- 
ing against  us  only  when  attacked.  Even 
the  wanton  murder  of  some  of  the  tribe 
by  Alien,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  their 
priest,  did  not  induce  them  to  enter  the 
war  actively  against  us. 

This  canton  of  the  Iroquois  still  exists, 
the  fruit  of  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers;  a spot  on  which  the  eye 
of  the  Catholic  may  rest  with  pride,  while 
that  of  the  Protestant  must  rest  with 
shame,  if  shame  is  his,  when  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Iroquois  in  this  state  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  dares  to  tell  us  “the 
Jesuit  missions  have  come  to  nought.’9* 

The  English  colonists  we  may  say  final- 
ly expelled  the  Catholic  missionaries  from 
the  Five  Nations  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,+  and  during  that  time  have  had 
the  field  to  themselves,  and  what  have 
they  done?  The  French,  counting  from 

* See  Her.  Mr.  Kip's  preface  to  his  Early 
Jesuit  Missions. 

t Dating  from  Bellomont’s  letter  to  Frontenac, 
telling  him  he  had  ordered  the  eantons  to  receive 
no  more  priests,  and  that  he  would  enforce  the 
law  of  England  against  those  there  then.  That 
is,  hang  them.  The  botcher  in  heart. 


Le  Moyne’s  first  mission  in  1655  down  to 
the  last  visit  of  a priest  in  1725,  had  hot 
half  the  time,  in  perpetual  wars,  which 
the  Protestants  had,  with  large  intervals 
of  peace.  Yet  of  the  Iroquois,  there  are 
more  Catholics  than  Protestants ; and  in 
this  state  a great  majority  of  the  Indians 
are  still  heathens  in  the  very  centre  of 
civilization. 

“The  Jesuit  missions  have  come  to 
nought!”  The  Iroquois  whom  the  Pro- 
testants deprived  of  Catholic  pastors,  are 
celebrating  heathen  rites  in  our  midst; 
while  the  Iroquois  who  were  the  price  of 
your  blood,  oh  glorious  band  of  martyrs! 
Jogues,  Goupil,  Stephen,  Frances,  Mar- 
garet! wandering  to  heathen  tribes,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home,  not  only  re- 
main steadfast  in  their  faith,  but  teach  the 
ignorant  the  word  of  God  as  far  as  they 
I can,  and  urge  and  induce  them  to  send 
for  blackgowns. 

Father  Jogues  died  beneath  the  hatchet 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  two  centu- 
ries ago : how  strange  to  human  reason 
does  it  seem,  that  his  blood  should  be 
bearing  its  rich  fruit  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to-day. 

The  Jesuit  missions  have  not  come  to 
nought. 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


■V  JAMES  WYNNS,  M.  D. 


HE  world  has  never  be- 
held an  age  more  replete 
with  grand  and  start- 
ling events  than  that  in 
which  the  apostles  lived. 
Whether  we  view  it  as 
the  starting  point  of  that  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  civilization  which,  after 
a period  of  four  thousand  years  of  the 
grossest  superstition  and  depravity,  dif- 
fused those  faint  and  uncertain  rays. 


which  have  increased  in  intensity  and 
brightness  in  each  succeeding  age,  until 
mankind  is  exhibited  in  its  high  state  of 
refinement  at  the  present  time,  or  as  the 
dawn  of  that  era,  foretold  by  the  prophets 
of  old,  from  which  was  to  arise  that  reli- 
gious system,  destined  to  rear  its  altar  on 
the  ruins  of  all  that  had  preceded  it,  aad 
cause  the  Jew  to  weep  over  the  desolation 
of  his  once  fair  city,  the  idolater  to  tremble 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  temples  of  his 
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idols,  and  the  statues  of  the  heathen 
world  to  be  shaken  in  its  presence,*  it  is 
invested  with  an  interest  which  no  other 
age  can  claim  or  command. 

The  humble  village  of  Nazareth,  the 
quiet  and  secluded  sea  of  Gennesarelh, 
Bethsaida  reposing  in  quiet  beauty,  in 
its  fertile  valley,  and  enriched  by  the 
treasures  of  Herod,  the  plains  watered 
by  the  Jordan,  on  which  grazed  the  flocks 
and  herds,  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and 
Naphthali,  the  gorgeous  city  of  Jerusalem, 
Egypt  with  her  obelisks,  her  pyramids, 
and  her  mighty  cities,  the  polished  Corinth 
and  Athens,  and  Rome,  then  the  proud 
mistress  of  the  world,  from  whose  hills 
were  issued  the  edicts  of  a Ccesar,  fell  and 
acknowledged,  even  in  the  city  of  the 
temple  of  God,  in  which  were  treasured 
the  oracles  of  the  ancient  faith,  all  lent 
their  aid  to  heighten  the  grandeur  of  this 
epoch. 

This  age  was  the  eye  witness  of  the 
residence  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth.  It 
beheld  the  first  glimmerings  of  that  star 
which  conducted  the  magi  to  the  spot, 
where  a mightier  than  Caesar  assumed, 
in  the  humblest  manner,  the  form  of  man, 
in  order  to  achieve  those  marvels  which 
form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  period. 

It  beheld  that  divine  personage  when 
the  message  came  to  him  whilst  in  Gali- 
lee, that  “ He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,” 
return  to  Bethania,  and  with  a power 
which  none  but  he  possessed,  or  was 
capable  of  imparting,  recall  the  spirit 
which  had  flown,  and  restore  Lazarus  to 
life.  It  beheld  him  at  Naim  approach  the 
procession  which  was  conducting  the 
remains  of  the  widow’s  son  to  the  tomb, 
and  ordering  the  bearers  to  deposite  their 
burden  on  the  ground,  bid  the  soul  return 
to  its  earthly  tenement,  and  restore  to 
the  widow  her  joy  and  her  hope,  and 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  it  be- 
held the  apostles  and  their  followers,  with 
all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  arrayed 
against  them,  in  defiance  of  kings  and 
emperors,  in  opposition  to  previous  pre- 
* I«ai*h  air. 


judices  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  so  far 
as  human  foresightcould  perceive,  unaided 
by  any  power,  successfully  upholding  the 
standard  of  their  master,  and  unfurling 
over  the  very  citadel  of  his  enemies  its 
broad  folds  to  the  breeze. 

The  sun  of  Christianity  had  risen,  never 
again  to  set,  this  bright  star  shone  re- 
splendent amid  the  luminaries  of  the 
night,  and  from  this  single  point,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  may  we  date  the 
gradual  and  certain  progress  of  mankind 
towards  that  state  of  perfection,  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  moral,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  can  only  be  attained  in  another 
state  of  being,  but  the  approaches  towards 
which  will  never  cease  until  that  period 
when  the  destiny  of  all  things  shall  have 
been  accomplished. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a period  so  im- 
portant in  its  influence  over  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  human  family  should,  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  have  attracted  the  earnest 
attention  of  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  the  warmest  ad- 
miration by  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
Christian.  To  the  one,  it  exhibits  man 
freed  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition, 
directing  his  energies  to  the  attainment  of 
those  stores  of  knowledge  which  exalt  and 
dignify  human  nature;  to  the  other,  it 
presents  a certainty  for  the  realization  of 
those  hopes  and  aspirations  which  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  himself,  as  to 
form  a part  of  his  very  being. 

This  period  discloses  to  us  the  luxurious 
and  effeminate  Persians,  in  the  midst  of 
their  picturesque  grottos,  and  gushing 
fountains,  with  their  tables  supplied  with 
“ the  choicest  of  meats,  and  the  rarest 
birds,”*  served  on  services  of  gold  and 
silver  of  the  most  costly  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  lulled  into  slumber  by  the 
softest  notes  of  music,  amid  air  scented 
by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Cama- 
laia,  and  those  choice  roses  from  which 
are  extracted  the  most  costly  of  all  per- 
fumes, bowing  in  blind  submission  to  the 
sun,  as  their  God,  and  erecting  on  every 
* Senec  1.  iii,  de  In,  e.  ‘20. 
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mountain  top  those  vestal  fires,  to  which 
they  knelt  and  prayed  as  protecting  dei- 
ties. It  exhibits  the  Egyptians,  whose 
soil,  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  not  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  to  which  God 
commanded  Moses  to  lead  the  children  of 
Israel,*  “ a land  of  hills  and  valleys,” 
but  one  which  yielded  its  crops  for  food 
and  its  linen  for  clothing  in  an  abundance 
unknown  elsewhere,  whose  labyrinths, 
immortalized  by  Virgil,  and  lake  of  Moe- 
ris,  excelled  all  the  other  wonders  of  the 
world,  whose  Thebes,  with  its  hundred 
gates,  its  columns,  its  statues,  and  its 
pompous  palaces,  eclipsed  the  glory  of  all 
other  cities,  and  whose  learned  men  were 
so  distinguished,  that  philosophers  were 
attracted  thither  from  all  other  parts  to 
drink  at  those  fountains  of  wisdom  of 
which  they  were  the  dispensers,  erecting 
the  most  costly  temples  to  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  the  bull  Apis,  and  worshiping  as 
divinities,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  crocodile, 
and  the  most  loathsome  of  animals. 

It  displays  the  Grecians,  celebrated 
above  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  for 
the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  their  arms,  and  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  carried 
statuary  and  architecture,  the  fellow  coun- 
trymen of  Plato,  Homer,  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch,  blindly  prostrating  them- 
selves in  worship  to  Bacchus,  Minerva, 
Jupiter,  Cores,  and  a host  of  olher  im- 
aginary deities,  to  whom  they  erected 
magnificent  temples,  the  remains  of  many 
of  which  still  stand,  amid  the  crumbling 
ruins  that  surround  them,  to  attest  their 
former  splendor. 

It  places  before  us  the  Romau  empire 
whose  prowess  had  made  tributary  to  her 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  before 
whom  Carthage  the  ruler  of  a hundred 
cities  bad  fallen,  and  to  whose  dominion 
Egypt  was  compelled  to  yield  up  her 
sovereignty,  whose  conquests  were  ex- 
tended in  the  east  from  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for 
whom  the  waters  of  the  Nile  covered  the 
♦Dent.  xi,  10,  13. 


plains  of  Egypt  with  fatness,  and  the 
fleeces  of  Cashmere  were  wrought  into 
textures  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
whose  opulence  and  splendor  are  attested, 
even  at  this  day,  by  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  and  many  others, 
scattered  over  Italy,  which  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  barba- 
rian invader,  have  not  been  enabled  en- 
tirely to  efface,  which  boasted  of  a Pom- 
pey  and  a Crassus,  gifted  with  the  high- 
est order  of  eloquence,  and  a Cato  and 
Lucretius  ranked  among  the  moat  emi- 
nent of  ancient  writers,  imitating  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Grecians  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heathen  divinities,  and  crowd- 
ing the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Pallas, 
Vestra,  Ceres,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  an 
infinity  of  others,  with  deluded  wor- 
shipers. 

It  presents  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  peopled  by  the  tribes  of  Benja- 
min and  Levi,  the  city  in  which  Solomon 
erected  a temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High,  and  the  only  green  spot  in  the 
wide  desert  of  human  existence  where 
God  was  adored,  blindly  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  Messiah,  for  whom  they  so 
ardently  panted,  and  putting  to  the  most 
ignominious  death.  Him  who  was  to  be 
the  founder  and  the  head  of  all  succeeding 
religion. 

But  this  dreadful  tragedy,  which  not 
only  appalled  mankind,  but  convulsed 
nature  to  its  very  centre,  had  hardly  been 
enacted,  when  the  apostles,  armed  with  a 
wisdom,  and  gifted  with  an  eloquence 
which  no  human  sophistry  could  with- 
stand, smote  the  rock  at  Jerusalem  from 
which  issued  those  streams  which  not 
only  overflowed  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  but  have  continued  onward 
gathering  strength  with  each  succeeding 
age,  until  they  have  subjected  to  their 
influence  the  fairest  and  most  civilized 
portion  of  the  earth.  That  the  progress 
of  Christianity  at  the  present  day,  not- 
withstanding the  war  which  it  wages 
against  the  natural  passions  and  inclina- 
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dons  of  men,  should  be  onward,  does  not 
appear  surprising,  but  it  was  far  otherwise 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  He  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  the  history  of  that 
period,  is  aware  that  there  was  not  one 
single  element  of  human  society  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  precepts,  that  against 
all  it  waged  an  uncompromising  hostility, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an  entire 
change  of  opinion,  and  complete  remodel- 
ing of  society.  Gamaliel  spoke  wisely, 
therefore,  when  he  cautioned  his  breth- 
ren in  the  council  of  the  Jews,  to  avoid 
harsh  measures  with  the  apostles,*  fully 
assured  that  such  a system,  fabricated  by 
human  agency,  could  not  stand.  And  he 
had  more  reason  to  give  this  advice,  be- 
cause the  entire  college  of  apostles  did 
not  boast  of  a single  member  imbued  with 
the  learning  of  the  times.  They  were 
simple,  unpretending  men,  reared  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  country,  and  trained, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  handicraft  of 
fishermen,  educated  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  from  which  they  drew  their  suste- 
nance, and  drinking  in  their  inspirations 
from  the  blue  vault  above  and  the  gentle 
ripples  of  the  waters  that  surrounded 
them.  These  men,  unsophisticated  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  were 
little  likely  to  secure  proselytes  of  them- 
selves, and  it  is  not  strange  that  those 
who  listened  to  them,  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  have  been 
amazed,  and  begun  to  inquire  if  those 
who  now  spoke  to  them  in  the  language 
of  their  native  country  were  not  Galileans. 
From  what  school  of  philosophy  did  they 
derive  these  newly  acquired  powers  which 
astonished  and  convinced  those  who  lis- 
tened to  their  teachings?  Had  the  gym- 
nosophists  of  the  Indians,  or  the  magi  of 
the  Persians  imparted  to  them  the  secrets 
of  their  craft?  or  had  they,  with  Pytha- 
goras, Plato  and  Solon,  been  instructed 
for  long  years  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood? 
The  wisdom  of  all  these  they  affected  to 
despise,  and  openly  and  successfully  op- 
* Acts  of  Apostles. 


posed  the  arts  by  which  they  had  deluded 
their  respective  nations.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing their  lack  of  instruction  in  these 
schools,  it  would  be  little  in  accordance 
with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  these 
great  men,  to  say  that  they  were  wanting 
in  learning,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  pos- 
session of  this  suddenly  acquired  educa- 
tion, furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  these  eventful  times. 

He  who  will  examine  the  sketch  of  St. 
Peter’s  first  sermon,  as  it  is  transmitted  to 
us  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, will  be  convinced  that  he  was  neither 
wanting  in  logical  deduction,  power  of 
argument,  or  knowledge  of  the  times 
antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  lived,  and 
from  the  astonishing  results  which  at- 
tended the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  we 
may  justly  conclude  that  he  was  indeed 
gifted  from  on  high  with  “a  tongue  of 
fire.”  Nor  were  these  marvels  confined 
either  to  Jerusalem  or  St.  Peter,  for  after 
the  ascension  it  became  necessary  that 
the  Gospel  should  be  diffused  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a few  who  were  eye  witnesses 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  apostles  spread  them- 
selves over  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
world.  St.  Bartholomew  penetrated  Ar- 
menia and  the  Indies,  and  confuted  the 
Brachman  of  that  country,  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  plant  by  the  side  of  the 
heathen  deities  the  worship  of  God.  St. 
Philip  is  said  to  have  converted  almost 
the  entire  Scythia,  and  St.  Andrew  not 
only  carried  his  religion  into  the  nation  of 
the  Muscovites,  but  planted  the  standard 
of  the  cross  at  Byzantium,  the  ancient  site 
of  Constantinople;  St.  Thomas  diffused 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  through  Persia, 
while  St.  Jude  directed  his  course  to 
Egypt;  thus  during  the  short  life  of  the 
apostles  they  not  only  visited  almost  every 
portion  of  the  heathen  world,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  the  very  foundations  of 
the  temples  of  their  idols,  and  not  only 
converted  whole  nations  to  Christianity, 
but  spread  its  influence  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  human  society. 
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Id  instituting  a comparison  between 
this  and  any  other  portion  of  the  worlds 
history,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  other  age  has  been  marked 
by  greater  results,  or  has  bestowed  more 
lasting  benefits  on  the  human  family  than 
this.  Kings  and  emperors  have  poured 
out  their  treasures  like  water,  and  deluged 
the  earth  in  blood,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  magnificent  empires,  and  erect- 
ing noble  cities,  but  how  immeasurably 
inferior  are  their  labors  to  those  of  the  col- 
lege of  apostles.  Where  now  are  the  costly 
palaces,  the  splendid  temples,  the  lofty 
monuments,  the  noble  cities,  the  prosper- 
ous governments,  and  the  mighty  em- 
pires, which  covered  the  face  of  tHe 
eastern  world  in  the  days  of  the  apostles? 
What  noble  empire  still  survives  to  exer- 
cise its  power  and  influence?  Where 
now  is  Egypt,  whose  dominion  extended 
from  Alexandria  to  Damietta?  or  Car- 
thage, the  powerful  rival  of  Rome? 
Where  is  ancient  Greece,  the  land  of  free- 
dom, and  the  mother  of  philosophers,  and 
the  Roman  empire,  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  all  other  nations?  Gone — vanished 
for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a 
heap  of  crumbling  ruins,  or,  at  best, 
dilapidated  towns  is  all  that  is  left  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  they  once  stood. 

The  ancient  boundaries  of  Persia  no 
longer  exist.  Russia,  by  a long  train  of 
successful  warfare,  has  deprived  her  of  her 
provinces  of  the  north,  and  Shirwan  and 
Daghestan  now  swell  the  conquests  of 
that  great  empire,  while  the  large  province 
of  Khorassan  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
the  barbarous  Afghans.  The  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  now  find  their  way  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  a territory  under 
Turkish  domination,  which  power  con- 
tends with  her  for  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Mount  Ararat.  What  yet  remains  is  tra- 
versed by  pastoral  hordes,  and  her  fertile 
lands  are  every  where  intersected  by 
mountain  chains,  inhabited  by  a lawless 
banditti  who  rush  forth  from  every  rocky 
gorge  to  lay  waste  the  plains  and  plunder 
the  caravans  that  pass  over  her  territory. 


Egypt,  which  still  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  was  overrun  by 
the  barbarians  under  Omar  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  not  only  laid  waste  her 
territory,  but  blindly  exulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  her  Alexandrian  library,  which 
the  Ptolemies  had  been  at  such  labor  to 
collect,  and  attempted  to  blot  out  every 
record  of  her  ancient  glory  and  learning. 
After  a series  of  vacillations  in  which  it 
was  first  subjected  to  the  slaves  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  afterward  became  tributary  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  present  Pacha  has 
within  a few  years  thrown  oflf  the  fealty 
due  that  government,  and  Egypt  is  once 
more  recognised  as  a nation,  but  a nation 
despoiled  of  her  ancient  cities,  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  her  former  splendor, 
and  an  object  of  interest  only  as  the  site 
of  a once  powerful  government,  whose 
legends  are  connected  with  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  human  society.  The  an- 
cient site  of  Carthage,  now  recognised  as 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  is  covered  by  preda- 
tory hordes,  whose  frequent  piracies  have 
called  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  Eu  ropean 
powers,  and  France,  having  made  a con- 
quest of  her  principal  towns,  is  reducing 
the  whole  country  to  a state  of  complete 
subjugation. 

Greece,  whose  history  furnishes  us  with 
one  of  the  most  splendid  eras  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  and  whose  language  and 
customs  prevailed  from  Alexandria  to  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  in  becoming  the  con- 
quest of  the  Turks,  lost  even  those  sparks 
of  ancient  grandeur  which  were  retained 
under  the  sway  of  Rome,  and  her  children 
feeling  the  full  extent  of  this  degradation, 
have  sunk  into  a state  of  the  most  perfect 
abasement.  The  combined  power  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  has  of  late  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  a stranger  upon  her 
throne,  and  by  a supply  of  troops  and 
money  are  attempting  to  restore  her  to 
a nationality ; but  the  spirit  which  fired 
her  ancient  heroes  has  fled,  and  its  present 
inhabitants,  so  far  from  imitating,  are  not 
even  capable  of  appreciating  the  lofty  sen- 
timents which  inspired  their  forefathers. 
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and  made  Greece  not  only  one  of  the  mo9t 
powerful,  but  one  of  the  most  renowned 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  stranger  as  he 
wanders  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  the  temple  of  Theseus,  seeks  in  vain 
to  find  in  the  stolid  countenances  of  the 
Greeks  whom  he  chances  to  meet,  the 
descendants  of  the  cotemporaries  of  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides. 

Rome  herself,  which  gave  the  world  as 
a tribute,  to  one  man,  was  finally  overrun 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  north  under  Al- 
ric  and  Genseric,  and  the  sceptre  being 
wrung  from  the  impotent  hand  of  Agus- 
tulus,  the  empire  of  the  western  world 
became  extinguished.  The  genius  of  her 
people  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  w’hich 
lie  scattered  over  her  hills;  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antonius  and  the  ruins  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  still  exist  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  lover  of  anti- 
quity, but  Italy,  with  her  present  beau- 
ty and  her  past  historic  associations,  is 
divided  among  five  potentates,  and  her 
refractory  people  are  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  mercenaries  of  Austria.  The  stranger 
is  still  pointed  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil  on  the 
beautiful  heights  of  Pasilippo,  matted 
by  the  clustering  wild  flower  which  clam- 
bers over  its  ruins,  but  the  peasant  as  he 
trims  his  vines  in  its  vicinity,  carelessly 
chant9  his  song  in  another  tongue,  and 
even  tlie  language  of  the  poet  is  forgotten 
on  the  very  spot  where  his  remains 
repose. 

Jerusalem  no  longer  contains  her  an- 
cient inhabitants.  A miserable  town  with 
unpaved  streets,  in  which  no  living  crea- 
ture is  to  be  seen,  except  here  and  there 
a wretched  peasant,  occupies  the  place 
where  once  stood  the  city  of  the  Israelites. 
It  still  overlooks  the  valleys  of  Jehosaphat 
and  Siloa,  the  brook  of  Kedron  still  carries 
its  waters  through  these  valleys,  and  the 
rose  yet  blooms  in  the  vale  of  Sharon,  but 
desolation  is  marked  on  every  object,  and 
far  away  to  the  south-east  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  engulphed  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  send  up  their  pestilential 
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vapor.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  over  this 
once  populous  and  prosperous  portion  of 
the  earth,  it  beholds  the  mutability  of 
earthly  things,  and  the  dread  maledictions 
of  the  anger  of  heaven. 

Amid  this  destruction  of  the  proudest 
trophies  of  man,  the  Christian  religion 
has  arisen,  like  a giant  in  its  strength,  and 
planted  the  centre  of  its  power  on  the  site 
of  the  capital  of  the  heathen  world.  The 
majestic  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  now  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  lofty  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars has  given  place  to  the  Vatican.  The 
voice  of  the  Roman  emperor  is  no  longer 
heard,  nor  his  edicts  regarded,  but  from 
the  very  spot  where  his  mandates  were 
issued,  the  humble  disciple  of  Christ  with 
no  earthly  power  to  sustain  him,  speaking 
in  the  gentle  accents  of  his  divine  Master, 
meets  with  a response  in  every  Christian 
breast,  and  exercises  an  influence  more  ex- 
tended and  sublime,  than  that  of  the  migh- 
tiest monarch  of  the  heathen  world.*  This 
power — established  in  the  age  of  the  Jlpo*- 
ties,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  addressing 
to  them  a parting  legacy,  said:  “ All  pow- 
er is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Going,  therefore,  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
leaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I have  commanded  you : and  be- 
hold I am  with  you  all  days  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world”f — knows  no 
variableness  or  cessation.  It  has  witness- 
ed the  rise  of  every  power  which  now 
exercises  a dominion  over  mankind,  and 
it  is  destined  to  behold  their  extinction. 

The  events  of  this  era,  invest  this  part 
of  the  world  with  an  interest  even  more 

* Nor  is  this  influence  confined  to  the  countless 
multitude  of  Christians  who  cover  the  most  pros- 
perous portion  of  the  earth,  but  extends  to  the 
rulers  of  the  pagan  world.  The  present  Turkish 
sultau,  Abdul  Mcdjid,  when  sending  his  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  England,  directed  him  to  call 
upon  the  pope,  who  at  his  request  conferred  his 
blessing  upon  his  children : and  during  the  late 
tour  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  through  Europe,  he  stopped 
at  Rome,  and  begged  of  the  holy  father  to  bestow 
his  pontifical  blessing  upon  him,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  with  fitting  ceremonies. 

t Matt,  xxriii,  18-20. 
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intense  than  those  derived  from  its  profane 
history,  and  he  who  seeks  amid  the  ruins 
of  Rome  for  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
residences  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  or  stands 
at  moonlight  amid  the  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  the  Coliseum,  is  impelled  by 
still  more  anxious  curiosity  to  behold  the 
best  preserved  of  all  ancient  structures, 
the  Pantheon,  now  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  under  the  name  of  Sta. 
Maria  dt-lla  Rotunda,  or  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  closed  his  event- 
ful mission  after  the  establishment  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  by  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
or  the  churches  of  St.  John  Lateran  of 
the  Vatican,  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostian 
way,  where  the  remains  of  this  saint, 
together  with  those  of  St.  Paul,  are  said 
to  be  preserved. 

Nor  will  the  traveller  to  the  classic  land 
of  Greece,  as  he  stands  on  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  gazes  on 
Corinth,  with  its  squalid  hovels  and  Do- 
ric columns  at  his  feet,  fail  to  seek  out  the 


spot  where  St.  Paul,  with  an  eloquence 
which  they  were  unable  to  withstand, 
convinced  the  inhabitants  of  that  once  pol- 
ished city,  of  the  futility  of  their  worship 
to  the  deities  whose  temples  dotted  the 
entire  landscape  from  the  Acrocorinthus 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  Or  as  he  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
and  views  the  noble  prospect  of  moun- 
tains, islands,  sea  and  sky,  with  the  lofty 
Acropolis,  crowned  by  its  marble  temples, 
will  he  forget  to  select  the  Hill  of  Mars, 
from  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Athen- 
ians the  praises  of  the  “ unknown  God.” 

Every  fertile  valley  or  desert  plain, 
every  crumbling  column  or  ruined  fane, 
which  lie  scattered  in  rich  profusion  over 
this  historic  land,  from  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
or  from  Pompey’s  pillar  to  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  is  connected  with  this  eventful 
age,  and  proclaims  in  silent  eloquence  the 
triumphs  of  the  Christian  religion,  over 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  world. 
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HE  earnest  piety  of  these 
early  Catholics  of  New 
England  will  be  strikingly 
exemplified  by  another  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  Francis. 

“ Between  planting  and 
harvest  the  Indians  went  sometimes  a 
great  distance  to  take  fish,  and  were  ab- 
sent from  their  village  a long  time.  On 
these  occasions,  they  would  frequently 
beg  their  priest  to  accompany  them,  that 
they  might  not  be  deprived  of  their  reli- 
gious offices.  When  he  could  comply 
with  their  request,  he  would  say  in  their 


own  language,  Kekikberba,  that  is,  'I  con- 
sent, ray  children upon  which  they  all 
cried  out,  Ouri  ottrie , one  of  their  terms 
expressive  of  gratitude.  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  im- 
mediately set  themselves,  in  their  rude 
way,  to  erect  a temporary  chapel,  which 
was  soon  despatched.  An  altar  was  form- 
ed of  a cedar  plank  carried  for  the  purpose, 
over  which  was  spread  a decent  canopy. 
The  chapel  received  such  decorations  and 
furniture,  as  they  had  been  able  to  trans- 
port on  their  journey ; and  there  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers,  and  the  holy  si- 
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orifice  of  the  mass,  were  offered.  They 
lived  in  their  cabins  of  bark,  which  they 
could  put  up  and  furnish  in  an  hour. 
Thus  they  constituted  their  village  with 
very  tolerable  accommodations,  till  they 
returned  to  the  settlement  at  Norridgwock 
to  attend  to  their  corn  harvest.” 

In  the  year  1697,  while  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  with 
great  solemnities,  a neighboring  tribe  of 
Indians,  called  by  Father  Rale  the  Ama- 
lingans,  paid  a visit  to  the  Abnakis.  The 
good  missionary  addressed  them  in  the 
Indian  language  on  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to 
embrace  the  means  of  salvation  offered 
to  them.  After  the  Indians  had  conferred 
together  for  some  time,  they  deputed  their 
orator  to  reply  for  them,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  terms: 

“ My  father,  I am  delighted  to  hear  you. 
Your  voice  has  penetrated  even  to  my 
heart,  but  my  heart  is  as  yet  shut,  nor  am 
I able  now  to  open  it,  to  let  you  know 
what  is  there,  or  to  which  side  it  will  turn. 
It  is  necessary  that  I should  wait  for  ma- 
ny chiefs  and  other  considerable  tribes  of 
our  nation,  who  will  arrive  during  the 
next  autumn.  Then  I will  disclose  my 
heart  to  you.  Behold,  my  dear  father, 
all  that  I am  able  to  say  to  you  at  this 
time.” 

Father  Rale  expressed  his  approbation 
of  their  desire  for  reflection  and  delibera- 
tion, and  assured  them  that  he  would 
pray  unceasingly  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
their  conversion.  When  autumn  came, 
he  sent  a message  to  them,  expressing  his 
desire  to  see  them  again,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  always  present  with  them  in 
spirit,  and  he  prayed  them  to  remember 
their  promise.  They  returned  for  an  an- 
swer, that  they  had  meditated  much  upon 
what  he  had  said  to  them.  “ We  can- 
not,” said  they,  “ forget  those  words 
while  we  have  a heart,  for  they  have  been 
so  deeply  engraven  there,  that  nothing 
can  efface  them.”  They  assured  him  of 
their  desire  to  embrace  Christianity,  “ We 
should  gt  once  go  to  find  our  father  in  his 


village,  if  he  had  there  sufficient  food  for 
our  sustenance  during  the  time  which  he 
should  devote  to  our  instruction.  But 
how  can  we  find  it  there?  We  know  that 
hunger  is  in  the  cabin  of  our  father,  and 
it  is  this  which  doubly  afflicts  us,  that 
while  our  father  suffers  hunger,  we  can- 
not visit  him  to  receive  his  instruction. 
If  our  father  could  come  and  pass  some 
time  here  with  us,  he  might  live  with  us, 
and  he  could  then  instruct  us.”  Father 
Rale’s  letter  continues, 

“ This  answer  of  the  Jlmalin^ans  was 
returned  to  me  at  a most  favorable  time. 
The  greater  part  of  my  Indians  were  go- 
ing to  be  away  for  some  days  to  procure 
food  to  last  them  till  the  harvest  of  Indian 
corn.  Their  absence,  therefore,  gave  me 
leisure  to  visit  th e Jlmalingans,  and  on  the 
next  day  I embarked  in  a canoe  to  repair 
to  their  village.  I was  about  a league 
distant  when  they  perceived  me,  and  im- 
mediately saluted  me  with  a continual 
discharge  of  their  guns,  which  lasted  till 
I landed  from  the  canoe.  This  honor 
which  they  paid  me,  assured  me  of  their 
present  dispositions.  I did  not  lose  the 
least  time,  but  as  soon  as  I had  arrived,  I 
caused  them  to  plant  the  cross,  and  those 
who  accompanied  me  raised  as  soon  as 
possible  a chapel,  which  they  made  of 
bark,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  form 
their  cabins,  and  within  it  they  erected  an 
altar.  While  they  were  occupied  in  this 
work,  I visited  all  the  cabins  of  the  Aina- 
Ungans,  to  prepare  them  for  the  instruc- 
tions l was  about  to  give.  As  soon  as  I 
commenced,  they  gave  the  most  assiduous 
attention.  I assembled  them  three  times 
during  the  day  in  the  chapel,  namely,  in 
the  morning  after  mass,  at  noon,  and  in 
the  eveuing  after  prayer.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  I went  round  the  cabins,  where 
I again  gave  them  more  particular  in- 
structions. 

“When  after  some  days  of  continual 
toil,  I judged  that  they  were  sufficiently 
instructed,  I fixed  the  day  on  which  they 
should  come  to  receive  regeneration  in 
the  waters  of  holy  baptism.  The  first 
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who  came  to  the  chapel  were  the  chief, 
the  orator,  three  of  the  most  considerable 
men  of  the  nation,  with  two  females. 
Immediately  after  their  baptism,  two  other 
bands,  each  of  twenty  Indians,  succeeded 
them,  who  received  the  same  grace.  In 
fine,  all  the  rest  continued  to  arrive  there 
that  day  and  during  the  next. 

“ You  can  well  believe,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, that  severe  as  may  be  these  labors 
for  a missionary,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
well  recompensed  for  all  his  fatigues,  by 
the  delightful  consolation  that  he  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  an  entire  nation 
into  the  path  of  safety.  I had  prepared 
to  leave  them  and  return  to  my  own  vil- 
lage, when  a deputation  came  to  me  on 
their  part,  with  the  message,  that  they 
had  all  assembled  in  one  place,  and  prayed 
me  to  repair  to  their  meeting.  As  soon 
as  I appeared  in  their  midst,  the  orator 
addressed  these  words  to  me  in  the  name 
of  all  the  rest : ‘ Our  father,*  said  he, 
s we  can  find  no  words  in  which  to  tes- 
tify the  inexpressible  joy  we  have  felt  nt 
having  received  baptism.  It  seems  to 
us  now  that  we  have  a different  heart. 
Every  thing  which  caused  us  any  diffi- 
culty is  entirely  dissipated;  our  thoughts 
are  no  longer  wavering,  the  baptism  has 
strengthened  us  within,  and  we  are  firmly 
resolved  to  respect  it  all  the  days  of  our 
life.  Behold  what  we  wish  to  say  to  you 
before  you  leave  us.*  I replied  to  them 
in  a short  discourse,  in  which  I exhorted 
them  to  persevere  in  the  grace  they  had 
received,  and  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
the  rank  of  children  of  God,  with  which 
they  had  been  honored  when  they  received 
holy  baptism.  As  they  were  preparing 
to  depart  to  the  sea-shore,  I added,  that 
on  their  return  we  would  determine  which 
was  best,  whether  we  should  go  and  live 
with  them,  or  they  should  come  to  form 
with  us  one  single  village.** 

“ In  such  employraent‘*,**say8  Dr.Fran- 
cis,  “ as  have  now  been  described,  the 
days  of  the  devoted  priest  passed  swiftly 
away  in  the  wilderness.  So  pressing  were 
his  engagements,  and  so  multiplied  and 


unseasonable  the  calls  of  the  Indians,  that 
he  affirms  he  could  scarcely  find  privacy 
for  his  own  devotions,  or  time  for  sleep. 
After  a vexatious  experience  of  these  irre- 
gularities, he  adopted  the  rule,  that  he 
would  admit  no  one  and  speak  to  no  one 
from  the  time  of  the  evening  prayer  nil 
after  the  next  morning  mass,  except  on 
some  urgent  necessity,  such  as  that  of 
attending  a dying  person.  Meanwhile  he 
constantly  studied,  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  possible,  the  language  of  the  Ab- 
nakis,  and  collected  materials  for  his  Dic- 
tionary. He  was  living  fora  work,  which, 
if  humble,  became  great  by  being  to  him 
a work  of  duty.  He  gave  himself  to  it 
with  the  energy  of  purpose,  which  always 
makes  an  element  of  true  heroism.  His 
firmness  was  soon  to  be  severely  tested. 
Days  of  dark  strife  were  at  hand ; and 
the  loneliness  of  the  forest  was  to  be 
reached  by  passionate  conflict  and  deeds 
of  blood.** 

Questions  of  boundary  between  the 
French  and  English  colonies  in  America 
had  long  agitated  the  respective  colonists. 
Although  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 J 3, 
France  ceded  to  England  the  whole  of 
Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  “ in  conformity 
to  its  ancient  limits,**  those  limits  were 
not  defined,  and  misunderstandings  and 
conflicting  claims  occasioned  feelings  of 
hostility  between  the  French  and  English 
settlers  that  prevented  a pacific  adjustment 
of  limits.  Dr.  Francis  remarks  : 

“ The  eastern  Indians,  whose  lands  and 
settlements  lay  in  the  wilderness  between 
or  among  those  of  the  rival  powers,  were 
of  course  involved  in  these  disputes,  as 
parties  concerned,  or  as  allies.  Aggres- 
sions, or  what  they  construed  as  such, 
were  committed  on  their  possessions. 
These  provoked  them  to  retaliate  in  their 
own  summary  and  fierce  way ; and  the 
consequences  were  outbreaks  of  wasting 
hostility,  from  time  to  time.  The  red 
men,  with  but  rude  notions  of  property, 
could  not  comprehend  the  logic  of  diplo- 
macy ; and  the  white  men  on  both  sides, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  were  often  but  too  willing 
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to  serve  their  own  purposes  by  cajoling  or 
exciting  their  untutored  neighbors.” 

“ The  Indian  complaints  of  aggression 
were  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  well  found- 
ed. English  traders  and  settlers  encroach- 
ed on  their  lands  from  time  to  time.  The 
rovers  of  the  forest  were  annoyed  by  find- 
ing the  wild  freedom  of  their  woods  and 
ranges  interrupted  by  the  mills,  fqjts,  and 
houses,  of  the  white  man.  When  inqui- 
ry or  discussion  arose  concerning  these, 
deeds  or  grants  of  the  land,  from  a sachem, 
or  some  person  of  authority,  were  alleged, 
and  sometimes  produced.  But  as  it  was 
believed  by  the  Indians  that  these  titles 
had  frequently  been  obtained  for  the  most 
frivolous  compensations,  a large  tract,  it 
was  said,  being  sometimes  given  for  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  the  transactions  were 
regarded  as  fraudulent  and  illusory. 

“The  following  confession  and  excul- 
pation are  quoted  from  a New  England 
writer  of  those  times:  ‘Not  that  l am  in- 
sensible that  many  have  stigmatized  the 
English,  as  chiefly  culpable  in  causing 
the  first  breach  between  them  (the  In- 
dians) and  us,  by  invading  their  proper- 
ties, and  defrauding  them  in  their  deal- 
ings; but  to  censure  the  public  for  the 
sinister  actions  of  a few  private  persons 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  reason  and  equity  ; 
especially,  considering  the  great  care  that 
the  legislative  power  had  taken  to  protect 
the  natives  and  their  interests/ ,,# 

Although,  from  this  quotation  it  would 
appear  that  the  legislative  power  had  been 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  this  power 
was  very  ineffectual  in  its  results,  espe- 
cially where  the  Indians  who  were,  or 
liad  been, allied  to  France  were  concerned. 

“The  Canadians,”  says  Dr.  Francis, 
“ who  seem  to  have  regarded  the  natives 
as  in  a special  manner  their  wards  or  al- 
lies, insisted  that  the  Massachusetts  people 
were  perpetually  invading  their  property, 
and  attempting  to  detach  them  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  church.  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  other  hand,  complained 

♦Penballow*®  Indian  PVart,  Coll,  of  N.  H. 
HUt.  Soc.,  vol.  i,  p.  20. 


vehemently  that  it  was  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  rouse  the  Indians  to  the  resist- 
ance of  rightful  claims,  and  stimulate  their 
wild  passions  to  the  work  of  ferocious 
warfare.  In  both  statements  we  may 
easily  believe  there  was  something  of 
truth,  and  not  a little  of  the  violence  of 
exasperated  feeling.” 

The  settlers  of  New  England,  predis- 
posed to  regard  ministers  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  with  the  most  unfavorable 
sentiments,  readily  attributed  to  the  mis- 
sionaries the  hostile  movements  of  the 
Indians.  Those  who  determined  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  natives  were  not  very  scrupulous 
in  the  use  of  means  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose; and  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
secure  the  popular  sanction  to  their  unjust 
measures,  than  denunciations  of  the  Je- 
suits as  the  instigators  of  Indian  violence. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times.  And 
although  the  injustice  of  the  charge  is  too 
palpable  to  require  examination,  its  fre- 
quent repetition  at  the  time  gave  it  curren- 
cy, not  only  among  the  “pilgrim  fathers,” 
but  stamped  it  with  sufficient  authority  to 
influence  the  sentiments  of  their  descend- 
ants for  generations  after.  In  a former 
number  of  these  memoirs,  the  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  our  early  history,  as  well 
as  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people,  of  this 
illiberal  spirit  was  commented  on,  when 
referring  to  the  law  of  New  York  prohib- 
iting Catholic  priests  from  coming  into 
that  province. 

A striking  proof  of  this  unfavorable  in- 
fluence is  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
biography  of  F.  Rale,  which  has  furnished 
so  much  of  the  material  for  the  present 
narrative.  He  exhibits  with  candor  and 
elegance  the  pious  labors  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  without  furnishing  a sin- 
gle instance  of  depravity,  and  vindicat- 
ing with  a noble  zeal  for  truth  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero  from  the  calumnies 
of  ihe  unprincipled;  yet  is  he  illiberal 
in  the  suggestion  of  unjust  suspicions. — 
“ Nor  can  we  doubt,”  §ays  he,  “that  like 
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most  eager  partisans  they  were  unscrupu- 
lous in  their  methods  of  service.”  The 
stale  and  vulgar  calumny,  that  “the  Je- 
suits were  furnished  with  a pliant  system 
of  theological  ethics,  finding  a justifica- 
tion of  the  means  in  the  end,  and  if  ne- 
cessary, changing  crimes  into  virtues,” 
should  not  be  found  in  the  work  of  an 


enlightened  scholar  of  the  present  day. 
However  such  slanders  may  suit  the  par- 
ty pages  of  those  whose  occupation  con- 
sists in  misrepresenting  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church,  they  are  alike  un- 
worthy of  a classical  writer  like  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, and  out  of  place  in  “ Sparks*  Ameri- 
can Biography.” 


For  Ute  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

MOUNT  HOPE; 


AN  INSTITUTION  BELONGING  TO  AND  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  OF 
ST.  JOSEPH,  AND  ATTENDED  BY  WM.  H.  STOKES,  M.  D. 


HIS  institution,  owned  and 
conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  is  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  of  recent 
origin, and  is  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  reception  of  the  insane.  In 
its  construction  and  arrangement,  special 
reference  has  been  had  to  the  restoration 
of  persons  laboring  under  disordered  mind. 
The  sisters  first  engaged  in  this  most 
benevolent  enterprise  at  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent in  October,  18-40,  having  previously 
been  connected  with  the  Maryland  Hos- 
pital a number  of  years.  There  the  num- 
ber of  patients  increased  so  rapidly,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  them 
other  and  moreextensive accommodations. 
They  only  continued  at  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent until  May,  1844,  when  the  property 
known  as  Mount  Hope  college  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  patients  removed  as  soon 
as  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their 
comfort  were  completed.  Immediately 
on  effecting  this  purchase,  much  expense 
was  incurred  in  thoroughly  repairing  its 
buildings,  and  in  making  such  alterations 
as  were  required,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  special  purpose  of  an  asylum  for  the 
insane.  And,  in  bringing  every  portion 
of  this  extensive  building  into  requisition 


and  use,  the  belief  was  entertained  that 
ample  provision  was  made,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all  who  might  apply  for 
admission,  for  many  years.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  in  a few  months  the  build- 
ings became  so  crowded,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  reject  applications.  Patients 
flocked  to  us  from  sections  of  the  country 
as  remote  as  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  St. 
Louis,  &c.  This  unexpected  influx  of 
patients,  whilst  it  afforded  evidence  of  a 
degree  of.  public  confidence  of  a most  grat- 
ifying and  encouraging  nature,  pointed 
j also  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
accommodation  by  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings.  As  the  necessity 
was  pressing,  immediate  measures  were 
j adopted  to  enlarge,  as  well  as  materially 
| alter  the  whole  of  the  building.  Before 
! entering  upon  this  important  work,  two 
I of  the  sisters  and  the  physician  were  ap- 
• pointed  to  visit  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the  improvements  lately 
introduced  into  the  institutions  there. 
Thus  prepared,  by  a personal  observation 
of  their  well-tried  expedients  and  plans, 
we  were  enabled  to  engage,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  buildings,  with  much 
more  confidence  and  to  much  greater 
advantage.  The  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. 
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The  buildings  of  the  institution  are 
placed  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent  country, 
the  field  of  vision  embracing  hill  and 
valley,  wood  and  water,  in  their  most 
agreeable  combination.  From  the  cupola 
a scene  of  remarkable  richness  and  beauty 
is  opened  to  the  view ; and  from  every 
window  the  eye  may  gaze  upon  some 
new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, some  new  beauty  not  observed 
before.  And  who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  benefit  derived  by  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates  from  these  advantages  of  lo- 
cation? Who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  insane  are  insensible  to  such  in- 
fluences, and  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  nature?  We  feel  assured 
that  they  often  serve  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  violent  and  excited  : that  they  tend 
to  divert  the  miserable  subjects  of  melan- 
cholia from  their  distressing  fancies  : that 
they  furnish  inexhaustible  occupation  and 
delight  to  the  convalescent : and  that  they 
are  calculated  to  touch,  in  all — even  the 
least  cultivated  and  refined — that  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  nature,  which  of- 
ten survives  the  wreck  of  all  other  feelings. 

From  the  commencement  the  principle 
has  been  fully  recognised  here,  and  car- 
ried into  effect,  of  constructing  the  buildings 
and  arranging  the  adjoining  grounds  exclu- 
sively with  a view  to  the  greatest  good  to  the 
patient . We  have  been  particularly  anx- 
ious to  deprive  the  institution  of  every 
thing  partaking  of  a prison-like  appear- 
ance, and  have  aimed  to  assimilate  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  an  ordinary  abode  of 
domestic  ease  and  refinement . The  grou nds 
around  the  establishment  are  being  orna- 
mented and  embellished  with  every  thing 
calculated  to  captivate  and  please,  to 
amuse  and  interest  those  committed  to 
our  charge.  Thus  will  the  first  impres- 
sion made  on  the  patient,  as  he  approaches 
his  new  abode,  be  of  an  agreeable  char- 
acter. Every  one  who  has  charge  of  an 
asylum  knows  the  importance  of  this, 
and  how  desirable  it  is,  that  the  arrange- 
ments should  be  such  as  to  impress  him 


favorably  from  the  moment  he  approaches 
and  enters  the  house.  Approaching  their 
new  home,  as  they  do,  with  their  minds 
full  of  apprehension  and  distrust — ready 
to  torture  the  slightest  unpleasant  circum- 
stance into  an  augury  of  evil — it  is  doubly 
necessary  that  nothing,  either  in  the  inte- 
rior or  exterior  arrangements,  should  meet 
their  sight  calculated  to  disturb  their  feel- 
ings or  to  strengthen  their  delusions. 
Every  thing  should  be  designed  to  strike 
their  fancy  agreeably,  and  awaken  a 
healthier  class  of  emotions.  We  think 
that  we  have  divested  this  institution  of 
every  thing  of  a repulsive  and  forbidding 
character,  and  have  succeeded  in  giving 
to  it  the  appearance  and  effect  of  real  home 
comfort.  Thus,  when  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer comes  to  discover  that,  though  in 
the  midst  of  strangers,  he  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature, 
and  that,  though  deprived  of  the  attentions 
of  friends  and  relatives,  a spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  pervades  the  con- 
duct of  those  charged  with  his  care,  the 
bitterness  of  separation  will  be  alleviated, 
and  his  confidence  and  content  soon  se- 
cured. His  friends,  too,  when  they  think 
of  his  abode,  will  have  here  presented 
before  them  an  institution,  all  the  features 
of  which  are  pleasing  and  agreeable.  By 
such  expedients  as  these  have  we  endea- 
vored to  deprive  insanity  of  some  of  its 
distressing  features,  and  to  soften,  in  some 
measure,  the  pang  felt  at  parting  with 
friends  at  a time  when  they  seem  to  need 
our  attentions  most. 

In  reference  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ments, we  may  observe  that  the  parlors, 
reception  rooms,  and  sitting  rooms,  are 
large  and  spacious;  and  to  relieve  the 
nakedness  of  the  walls,  and  render  them 
more  attractive  to  the  patient,  they  are 
furnished  with  paintings,  cases  filled  with 
curiosities,  specimens  of  shells,  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  interest.  Nothing 
has  a more  salutary  effect  upon  the  insane 
than  to  inspire  them  with  an  interest  in 
persons  and  things  arouud  them.  Their 
happiness  and  restoration  certainly  de- 
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pend,  in  a considerable  measure,  on  our 
success  in  awakening  an  interest  is  other 
objects,  and  in  promoting  social  habits; 
in  substituting  new  topics  of  thought  for 
their  insane  meditations,  and  in  modifying 
the  morbid  current  of  their  feelings  by 
presenting  before  them  other  objects  cal- 
culated to  please  and  amuse.  Nothing 
can  be  more  detrimental,  than  to  allow 
the  patient  to  remain  much  alone  in  his 
own  room,  brooding  over  his  delusions. 
By  an  uninterrupted  indulgence  in  the 
disordered  train  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, the  disease  is  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened. To  obviate  this  we  endeavor  to 
promote,  as  much  as  possible,  a feeling 
of  sociability  ; and  in  order  to  induce  the 
better  class  of  patients — those  whose 
minds  are  least  impaired  by  disease,  and 
whose  presence  is  calculated  to  exert  a 
very  salutary  influence  over  their  more 
unfortunate  companions — to  associate 
freely  with  each  other,  we  have  rendered 
our  parlors  and  day  rooms  as  attractive 
as  possible,  by  properly  supplying  them 
with  objects  of  interest  and  means  of 
amusement.  In  each  parlor  is  a piano  : — 
and  other  musical  instruments — as  the 
guitar,  accordion,  violin,  &,c. — are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  house,  wherever  the 
patients  are  wont  to  assemble. 

As  respects  the  general  object  of  the  in- 
stitution, it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
one  peculiar  feature  belonging  to  this 
establishment  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others  of  this  class,  and  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  attracts  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  visiters.  We  allude  to  the 
plan  of  receiving,  under  the  same  roof, 
the  sane  and  the  insane; — and  of  admit- 
ting the  afflicted  of  every  class,  trheiher 
mentally  or  physically,  to  a full  participation 
in  its  benetiis.  In  adopting  this  system, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  at- 
tended with  two  highly  important  and 
very  beneficial  effects.  In  the  first  place, 
it  goes  far  to  reconcile  the  person  laboring 
under  an  impairment  of  the  mind,  to  being 
left  by  his  friends  in  the  institution.  It  is 
a relief  to  him  to  find  that  he  is  not  shut 


up  with  lunatics  alone*— to  discover  that 
he  is  not  debarred  all  intercourse  with 
society  and  the  world — that  he  is  not 
compelled  to  meet  the  insane  at  every 
step — to  witness  no  scenes,  to  hear  no 
sounds,  but  those  calculated  to  remind 
him  of  his  own  sore  affliction.  Besides 
this,  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce efforts  of  self-control — nothing  so 
likely  to  stimulate  him  to  correct  his  way- 
ward  conduct,  bad  habits,  &c. — as  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  commingling  with 
the  sane.  Nothing,  we  feel  assured,  tends 
more  directly  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
disordered  mind,  than  this  application  to 
it  of  the  sound  and  intelligent  mind.  The 
belief,  we  know,  is  very  general,  that,  in 
insanity,  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  involved  in  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. This  impression  is  wholly  erro- 
neous. In  truth,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  powers  of  observation  are  still  active, 
and  the  understanding  still  possessed  of  a 
considerable  range  of  exercise.  In  many 
the  affections  exist  as  warmly,  and  the 
sensibility  is  as  acute,  as  in  a state  of  per- 
fect mental  health.  Now,  the  certain 
effect  of  their  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  sane,  and  allowed  free  intercourse 
with  them,  when  their  condition  admits 
of  it,  is  to  call  into  play,  and  sustain  in 
vigorous  exercise,,  whatever  remains  of 
intellect  and  feeling  in  each  case. 

But  this  system  is  productive  of  another 
very  beneficial  result.  No  means,  we 
conceive,  could  be  adopted,  that  is  better 
calculated  to  correct  the  many  erroneous 
impressions,  relative  to  the  system  of 
cure,  pursued  in  our  asylums,  and  to  dis- 
pel from  the  popular  mind  the  many  long 
established  errors  and  prejudices  against 
the  unfortunate  subjects  of  insanity. 
Many  are  here  enabled  to  witness  for 
themselves  the  practical  operation  of  our 
curative  and  ameliorating  system.  Thus 
its  effect  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  n 
sounder  public  opinion,  and  to  awaken  a 
livelier  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  insane. 
Its  tendency  is  to  teach  men,  that  the 
darkened  mind  is  as  much  the  visitation 
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of  the  Almighty  as  the  darkened  vision j 
and  that  the  morbid  states  of  the  brain, 
from  which  results  the  former,  are  as 
amenable  to  judicious  treatment  as  are 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ  of 
sight,  on  which  depends  the  latter. 

With  these  observations  descriptive  of 
the  institution,  its  internal  arrangements, 
purposes,  &c.,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  system  of  treatment  that  is  here 
pursued.  As  regards  our  moral  treatment 
of  the  insane,  our  whole  system  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  kindness  and 
employment . That  a spirit  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  pervades  this  institution,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  These  virtues, 
kindness  and  benevolence,  are  the  direct 
emanations  and  blessed  fruits  of  that  en- 
lightened and  universal  charity  which  they 
so  beautifully  illustrate  by  their  lives,  and 
which  has  its  imperishable  root  in  the 
Christian  religion.  In  possessing  the 
services  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily,  this  in- 
stitution enjoys  a lofty  and  enviable  pre- 
eminence. This,  in  truth,  constitutes  its 
distinguishing  and  crowning  glory.  For, 
in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance 
of  possessing  a corps  of  faithful  and  com- 
petent attendants.  Nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  them.  However 
gorgeous  and  imposing  may  be  the  archi- 
tectural embellishments  of  its  buildings — 
whatever  the  ability,  zeal  and  activity  of 
the  physician — it  is  at  last,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attendants  that  must  mainly 
depend  almost  every  thing  relating  to  the 
moral  management  of  the  patient,  as  well 
a9  his  general  comfort  and  well-being. 
Unless  they  are  humane,  cheerful,  good- 
natured,  and  capable  of  entering  heartily 
into  the  views  of  the  physician,  the  patient 
will  necessarily  be  deprived  of  most  im- 
portant aids  to  his  recovery.  How  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  uneducated  hirelings, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  enlist  in  this  ser- 
vice in  most  institutions,  can  possess  these 
essential  endowments  of  the  mind  and 


heart?  But  it  is  also  highly  important 
that,  besides  the  possession  of  these  rare 
qualities,  the  attendants  should  be  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  respecta- 
ble life.  Can  any  greater  injury  be  in- 
flicted on  a sensitive  female  lunatic,  for 
example — one  heretofore  accustomed  to 
good  society — than  to  find  herself,  on  her 
recovery,  limited  to  the  companionship  of 
a common  attendant?  Can  any  thing  be 
conceived  better  calculated  to  disgust  and 
increase  the  excitement  of  a convalescent 
of  refined  and  tender  feelings,  than  to  be 
subjected  to  the  rude  and  jocose  famil- 
iarity, or,  it  may  be,  the  rougher  beha- 
viour, of  low  and  ignorant  keepers?  Sir 
William  Ellis  well  remarks  “a  wife,  a 
sister, or  a daughter  exhibits  an  alteration 
in  manner  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  diseased  action  in  the  brain — there  is 
a morbid  sensitiveness  of  feeling — it  is 
essential  that  she  should  at  once  be  taken 
from  her  home  and  entrusted  to  strangers. 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  advantage  of  se- 
curing as  her  companion,  a lady  of  tender 
feelings,  of  refined  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  who  has  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  disease  as  to  enable  her  carefally  and 
judiciously  to  apply,  under  the  direction 
of  a professional  man,  proper  medical 
and  moral  treatment?  Is  there  a husband, 
a father  or  a brother  who  would  not  hail 
as  a benefactress,  a female  so  endowed, 
who  would  take  the  charge  of  his  rela- 
tion?” In  the  sisters  we  have  found 
associated  a combination  of  qualities  ad- 
mirably adapting  them  for  this  responsible 
and  delicate  duty.  By  their  exalted  piety 
— by  their  controlling  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  all  seeing  God — by  their 
refined  taste  and  cultivated  minds,  they 
possess  the  very  attributes  most  necessary 
to  constitute  faithful,  efficient  and  skilful 
attendants  on  the  insane.  In  a word  they 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  those 
endowments  of  the  mind  and  heart,  re- 
quisite to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
requirements  of  that  law  of  humanity  and 
kindness,  which  should  be  the  pervading 
genius  of  every  lunatic  asylum. 
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Kindness  and  employment , we  have  said, 
constitute  the  fundamental  elements  in  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  high 
importance  of  supplying  occupation  to 
our  patients,  we  trust  and  believe,  is  duly 
appreciated  in  this  institution.  We  re- 
sort to  it  the  moment  their  condition  will 
admit  of  it,  and  they  can  be  induced  to  en- 
gage in  it.  In  the  management  of  the 
various  forms  of  partial  insanity  particu- 
larly, we  place  great  confidence  upon  the 
use  of  such  means  of  occupation  as  are 
calculated  to  detach  the  attention  of  the 
patient  from  the  subject  upon  which  he 
has  morbidly  fixed  it,  and  to  engage  it 
with  other  objects  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. They  serve  to  divert  and  seduce 
his  thoughts  from  their  morbid  current, 
and  to  direct  them  into  healthier  channels. 
The  principle  recognised  by  us,  in  all 
cases,  is  to  furnish  the  patient  with  such 
innocent  recreation,  useful  occupation  and 
amusement,  as  will  tend  to  interrupt  the 
disordered  train  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  serve  to  ameliorate  and  strength- 
en his  general  health. 

We  generally  experience  very  little  dif- 
ficulty in  prevailing  on  our  patients  to  en- 
gage in  some  healthful  occupation.  Ex- 
ample, which  has  so  great  power  over  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  men,  also  exerts 
a very  potent  influence  over  the  insane. 
Indeed,  so  deeply-rooted  is  this  principle 
in  our  nature,  and  so  strong  and  enduring 
the  force  of  habit,  that  if  we  do  but  rightly 
and  dexterously  touch  these  inborn  springs 
of  action,  we  can  experience  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a compliance  with  our  wishes. 
When  successful,  the  regular  routine  of 
duty,  and  the  judicious  discipline  involved 
in  employment,  exert  the  most  happy 
effect,  and  become  powerful  auxiliary 
means  of  recovery.  We  have  often  wish- 
ed, that  those  who  are  still  haunted  with 
the  strangest  delusions  relative  to  the  un- 
mitigated horrors  attendant  on  insanity 
and  its  treatment,  could  witness  with  us, 
from  day  to  day,  the  good  order,  decorum, 
activity  and  cheerfulness  evinced  by  our 
female  patients  in  their  sitting-rooms,  or 


when  taking  exercise.  Many  persona 
have  witnessed  this  in  our  institution,  and 
the  spectacle  has  impressed  them  more 
powerfully  than  language  can  possibly 
do,  in  regard  to  the  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane system,  which  so  preeminently  dis- 
tinguishes the  treatment  of  the  present 
day.  And  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  assert- 
ed, that  no  surer  criterion  can  be  afforded 
of  the  general  character  of  the  system 
pursued  in  a hospital  for  the  insane,  than 
the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  pa- 
tients. When  we  see  content  and  happi- 
ness depicted  on  their  countenances  where- 
ver we  meet  them,  whether  engaged  with 
in-door  amusement,  whether  assembled 
at  meals,  or  at  work  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  industry,  a sure  indication 
is  presented  that  the  general  system  of 
management  is  based  on  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, and  that  their  hearts  have  been  touch- 
ed and  melted  by  the  sweet  influences  of 
tenderness  and  a heartfelt  sympathy. 

Our  means  of  employment  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  diversified  charac- 
ters, dispositions,  and  habits  of  the  patient. 
In  the  female  department,  the  sewing 
room  is  the  principal  theatre  of  active 
operations.  Here  the  ladies  may  be  seen 
assembled  soon  after  breakfast,  so  industri- 
ously plying  the  needle,  and  with  such 
evident  earnestness  and  good  will,  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  the  stranger  when 
told  that  such  belong  to  our  class  of  in- 
sane. The  amount  of  work  done  here  is 
almost  incredible.  They  have  certainly 
displayed  a most  praiseworthy  zeal  and 
diligence  in  preparing  the  articles  required 
for  the  new  buildings.  They  do  ail  the 
mending,  and  make  up  all  the  towels, 
table-cloths,  sheets,  counterpanes,  win- 
dow curtains,  &c.  required  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

But  the  ornamental  comes  in  also  for 
a share  of  their  attention.  Embroidery, 
worsted  work,  and  such  like,  form  more 
agreeable  occupation  for  those  accustomed 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  In  fancy  knit- 
ting some  have  become  very  expert;  and 
it  is  often  amusing  to  witness  with  what 
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eager  attention  others  endeavor  to  learn 
and  catch  from  them  the  stitch . One  lu- 
natic giving  lessons  in  a work  of  fancy 
and  of  taste  to  her  unfortunate  fellow-lu- 
natic ! But  even  during  the  hours  devoted 
to  useful  employment,  the  ladies  are  en- 
couraged to  take  frequent  recreation — each 
one  in  her  own  particular  way.  Grouped 
around  a sister,  the  interesting  moral  tale 
will  be  read  by  one ; another  will  practice 
on  the  piano,  on  the  harp,  the  guitar;  an- 
other devotes  some  time  each  day  to  fan- 
cy painting,  to  taking  lessons  in  French, 
to  writing  French  letters,  exercises,  &c. 
Others  have  centred  their  sympathies  on 
some  favorite  animal  or  bird : the  Canary 
bird,  the  parrot,  the  geraniums,  &c.  have 
each  its  warm  admirers  and  protectors. 
These  do  but  constitute  some  of  the  in- 
door exercises  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
relieve,  in  some  degree,  the  monotony  of 
their  seclusion  and  retirement  from  the 
worldt  They  are  not,  however,  allowed 
to  interfere  with  abundant  exercise  in  the 
open  air  in  suitable  weather.  The  car- 
riage is  constantly  employed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  as  are  indisposed  or  unable  to 
walk:  but  the  pedestrian  excursion  is 
generally  preferred.  In  summer,  bands 
of  six  or  eight  may,  almost  hourly,  be 
seen  starting  forth  in  company  with  a sis- 
ter, and  taking  long  strolls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, collecting  wild  flowers,  viewing 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery 
along  the  Falls,  the  Railroad,  and  the 
many  retired  roads  leading  off  into  the 
country.  As  they  breathe  the  invigorat- 
ing air  of  heaven,  and  as  the  eye  surveys 
the  glories  of  nature,  may  we  not  believe 
that  sometimes  a happy  change  may  come 
over  their  wayward  spirit,  and  the  spell, 
which  has  bound  their  erring  reason,  be 
henceforth  and  for  ever  broken.  As  the 
darkly  brooding  melancholic,  who  sees  in 
the  future  nothing  but  hopeless  despair, 
beholds  in  the  beauties  and  blessings  of 
the  vegetable  creation,  such  universal  and 
exuberant  witnesses  of  the  benignity  and 
philanthropy  of  the  Divine  Creator,  may 
they  not  impart  to  him  the  life-giving  as- 


surance of  the  Almighty’s  care;  and  kindle 
a new  and  brighter  hope  in  his  troubled 
breast  ? Or  the  rapt  monomaniac,  as  he 
gazes  on  the  smiling  face  of  nature,  and 
his  ear  drinks  in  the  sounds  of  melody 
that  fill  the  air,  may  it  not  be,  that,  as 
some  distant  view  strikes  his  eye,  or  some 
pleasant  sound  falls  upon  his  ear,  a tender 
chord  may  be  touched — linked,  it  may  be, 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  youth — which,  by  awakening 
more  rational  reflection,  and  abstracting 
the  imagination  from  the  object  of  its  illu- 
sion, shall  aid  in  restoring  reason  to  its 
wonted  ascendency  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  allude 
to  the  number  of  indigent  patients,  who 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  living  on  its  bounty,  without 
being  able  to  make  any  compensation  in 
return.  The  average  number,  on  the  char 
rity  list , for  some  time  past,  has  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Most  of  these 
have  entered  our  institution  in  a wretched 
state  of  destitution — destitute  alike  of  the 
means  of  support,  and  destitute  of  the 
light  of  reason.  Some,  laboring  under 
acute  insanity,  have  been  admitted  to  a 
full  participation  in  all  its  advantages,  and 
have  been  restored  to  society,  and  to  all 
the  blessings  and  responsibilities  of  social 
life,  without  rendering  other  return,  than 
devoutly  expressing  their  gratitude,  and 
invoking  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  those 
who  contributed  to  their  restoration. 
Others,  afflicted  with  chronic,  incurable* 
insanity,  still  remain,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  here  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  days,  the  recipients  of  the  charity 
and  kind  care  of  the  sisters.  These  facts 
speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  benevolent 
object  and  design  of  the  institution.  They 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  considera- 
tions of  pecuniary  aggrandizement  con- 
stitute no  part  of  the  motives  that  actuated 
its  guardians  to  engage  in  this  benevolent 
work.  No  mercenary  motive  has  influ- 
enced them.  Their  highest  aspiration  con- 
sists in  the  desire  to  extend  as  widely  as 
possible  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
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to  discharge  faithfully  to  their  God,  and 
their  fellow  men,  the  deeds  of  charity  to 
which  their  lives  are  consecrated.  The 
whole  income  of  the  house  is  devoted  to 
the  procurement  of  means  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  its  operations,  and  to  extend 
relief  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  destitute 
poor . To  aid  us  in  the  promotion  and 
furtherance  of  this  good  cause,  may  we 
not  then  appeal,  with  strong  confidence,  to 
the  benevolent  around  us?  The  claims 
of  the  insane  poor  particularly , on  their 
happier  fellow  men,  are  many  and  sacred. 
When  the  malady  of  the  mind  attacks  the 
rich,  abundant  comforts,  and  all  the  re- 
sources that  medical  skill  can  command, 
are  ever  at  hand : but  let  this  blight  fall 
upon  the  poor,  in  what  consummate  mis- 
ery and  wretchedness  does  it  involve 
them?  They  are  then  doubly  doomed — 
doomed  to  all  the  privations  incident  to 
poverty,  and  doomed  to  the  loss  of  those 
high  and  noble  faculties,  which  their  God 
had  given  them,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
against  the  casualties  of  life.  We  call 
therefore  upon  our  Christian  friends  with 


earnestness  and  confidence,  and  with  the 
assured  hope  that  they  will  sustain  and 
strengthen  our  hands  in  continuing  and 
extending  this  noble  charily.  We  cannot 
but  cherish  the  devout  hope,  that  this  good 
cause  will  be  remembered  by  those  in  this 
community — a community  no  less  distin- 
guished for  its  enlightened  piety,  than  for 
its  enlarged  benevolence — who  are  dispos- 
ing of  their  property  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence, or  who  are  willing  to  devote  a part 
of  their  superfluous  means  to  objects  of 
charity.  We  beg  them  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  interest  from  every  thousand  doUart 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  trill 
enable  it  to  restore  to  reason , and  to  society , 
at  least  one  patient  for  every  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. Now  we  ask  them,  can  they  ap- 
propriate their  property  to  the  support  of 
a worthier  object— one  productive  of  no- 
bler results — one  more  likely  to  secure 
them  the  sweet  consolations  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience  in  their  dying  hoty,  and 
obtain  for  them,  as  they  might  humbly 
trust,  the  favor  of  Him,  who  has  said, 
“ Blessed  is  he  who  considered  the  poor” 
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“ The  wild  dog 
8hall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 
O my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  Hkhkt  IV. 


AFTER  VII. 

HUT  out  from  Augsburg 
by  the  treachery  of  the 
emperor,  Gregory  VII  re- 
tired to  Canossa,  where 
he  resolved  to  let  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany  shape 
themselves  for  a time,  whilst  he  awaited 
a more  favorable  moment  for  action.  Nor 
was  his  gigantic  mind  occupied  with  Ger- 
many alone,  and  the  movements  there 
which  menaced  his  life  and  the  liberty 
and  purity  of  the  church.  Dalmatia,  Po- 


land and  England  claimed  his  constant 
attention.  With  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Europe  plotting  his  downfall,  he 
contrived  to  win  the  love  and  obedience 
of  Zwonomir,  to  force  the  rebellious  Bo- 
leslaus  from  his  throne,  and  to  purify 
England  still  more  from  simony  and  in- 
continency. 

As  Henry’s  submission  to  the  pope  bad 
disgusted  the  bold  who  were  ready  to  as- 
sist him,  and  repelled  the  timid  who  wait- 
ed but  a second  call,  so  his  shameless  per- 
jury and  fearless  defiance  of  Gregory  at 
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Augsburg  reassembled  his  professed  ad- 
herents, and  inspired  with  new  courage 
those  who  secretly  clung  to  his  cause. 
The  mitres  of  Luinar,  Benno,  Burchardt 
of  Lausanne,  and  Eppo  of  Ceitz,  again 
sparkled  around  him,  and  Eberard,  Berth- 
old,  and  Ulric  of  Cosheirn,  displayed  their 
lances  to  confirm  his  resolution.  In  every 
country  and  in  every  age  there  must  exist 
a large  and  powerful  party  prone  to  plea- 
sure and  license,  which  is  easily  arrayed 
against  virtue,  when  the  indulgence  of 
their  criminal  passions  is  threatened.  This 
parly  is  ever  formidable,  especially  when 
supported  by  a powerful  king,  nobly  de- 
scended, and  legally  invested  with  the 
crown.  A natural  sympathy,  too,  had 
been  awakened  for  the  emperor,  as  numb- 
ed'With  cold  he  besought  the  pity  of  the 
pontiff;  and,  with  proverbial  fickleness, 
men,  in  ascribing  humility  to  the  king, 
imputed  arrogance  to  the  pope.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  it  was  not  long  before 
Henry  found  himself  stronger  than  ever. 
Inflamed  with  new  ardor,  he  loudly  la- 
mented his  submission  at  Canossa,  and 
cursing  the  hours  of  misery  passed  there, 
swore  speedy  vengeance  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous son  of  Bonizo  the  carpenter. 

Rodolph  had  no  sooner  reached  Forch- 
eim,  than  it  was  announced,  that  a gene- 
ral diet  would  be  held  there  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
the  church  and  state,  with  the  suggestion, 
that  the  absence  of  the  king  would  facili- 
tate their  deliberations.  The  count  Man- 
gold de  Veringen  was  despatched  to  the 
pope,  inviting  him  to  sanction  the  diet  by 
his  presence,  to  aid  them  by  his  wisdom 
and  intrepidity,  and  to  take  the  helm  of 
the  tempest  tossed  vessel  of  state.  He 
was  also  commissioned  to  inform  his  ho- 
liness of  their  determination  to  elect  a new 
king.  The  pope,  in  reply,  conjured  them 
not  to  be  precipitate,  and  to  wait  his  arri- 
val before  they  acted. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  proposed 
diet  to  which  Gregory  objected, — the  at- 
tempted exclusion  of  Henry  from  any  par- 
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ticipation  in  it.  This  he  endeavored  to 
remedy  by  obtaining  a promise  from  the 
emperor  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person. 
It  was  partly  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
partiality,  but  principally  in  the  hope  of 
reconciling  the  angry  factions,  that  the 
pope  requested  the  presence  of  his  un- 
scrupulous antagonist.  Henry  not  only 
recoiled  from  his  engagement,  but,  by 
blocking  up  all  the  avenues  to  Forcheim, 
compelled  the  pope  to  remain  at  Carpin- 
eta,  unable  either  to  enter  Germany  or 
return  to  Rome. 

Bernard,  cardinal  deacon,  Bernard,  ab- 
be  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  celebrated  Gui- 
mond,  the  papal  legates,  announced  to  the 
confederates  the  desire  of  his  holiness  that 
they  should  wait  his  arrival.  But  the  as- 
sembled nobles  dreaded  the  least  delay. 
Already  their  cause  was  weakened  by 
indecision,  and  a hostile  army  was  in  the 
field,  receiving  daily  accessions.  Though 
May  had  been  fixed  for  the  opening  of 
the  diet,  so  great  was  the  impatience  of 
Rodolph  and  his  barons,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded in  the  middle  of  March.*  No 
sooner  had  the  legates  delivered  their  in- 
structions, than  deliberations  were  virtual- 
ly begun.  The  chiefs  directed  all  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  legates  to  sanction 
the  election  of  a new  king  and  confirm 
their  choice.  Guimond  and  his  compan- 
ions, faithful  to  their  instructions,  replied : 
“ It  were  far  better  to  await  the  arrival  of 
his  holiness but  they  added  imprudent- 
ly— “ that  they  did  not  wish  to  oppose 
their  advice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  princes 
who  knew  much  belter  than  they  what 
was  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
state.,,  Assuming  an  implied  permission 
to  act  from  these  words  of  courtesy,  the 
nobles  proceeded  at  once  to  cast  their  votes. 
A scene  of  confusion  ensued,  created  by 
the  jarring  of  private  interests.  These 
were  finally  quelled  by  the  interposition 
of  the  papal  legates,  and  the  balloting  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  The  vole  of 

* This  very  important  fact  has  been  stated  by 
Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  217,  but  its  bearing  entirely 
overlooked. 
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the  bishops  alone  remained  to  be  taken. 
The  archbishop  of  Mayence  rose,  and 
exercising  his  prescriptive  title,  gave  the 
first  voice  for  Rodolph  of  Suabia.  Adal- 
bert and  the  other  bishops  followed  his 
example.  Otto,  Welf,  Berthold,  ranged 
themselves  on  the  same  side,  and  amid 
universal  acclamations  Rodolph  was  pro- 
claimed king. 

Something  still  remained  : — the  papal 
confirmation.  There  were  some  who  were 
sad  and  mute  amid  the  general  rejoicings, 
and  among  them  were  Father  Omehr.  In 
vain  had  he  implored  Rodolph  to  postpone 
the  session,  at  least  until  the  appointed 
time  would  arrive  : the  king  of  Arles  re- 
garded the  delay  as  suicidal.  In  vain,  too, 
he  conjured  the  legates  to  refuse  their  ap- 
proval, at  least  until  May,  and  begged 
them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  give 
the  signal  for  civil  war.  All  the  princes 
and  a majority  of  the  bishops  conceived, 
that  the  denial  of  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  church 
party  j— they  beheld  in  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  church,  and  identified 
their  own  welfare  with  that  of  the  holy 
see ; — they  believed  that  Gregory  was  on- 
ly restrained  by  circumstances  from  grant- 
ing the  prayers  of  those  who  had  sworn 
never  to  desert  him;  they  maintained  that 
although  the  pope  might  not  have  per- 
mitted the  election,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  sanction  their  choice  after  it  had  been 
made.  Moved  by  these  passionate  repre- 
sentations, and,  perhaps,  expecting  to 
please  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  legates 
yielded,  and  confirmed  the  election  of 
Rodolph. 

When  Rodolph  heard  that  he  had  been 
called  to  the  throne  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  and  sent  for  Father  Omehr. 
Scarce  a minute  elapsed  before  the  mis- 
sionary stood  at  his  side.  They  gazed  at 
each  other  in  silence  for  some  moments. 
The  duke’s  lips  were  compressed,  and  his 
brow  gathered  into  a deep  frown.  Min- 
gled sorrow  and  hope  were  portrayed  in 
the  missionary’s  face,  and  his  breast  heav- 
ed with  excitement. 


“ I am  king !”  said  Rodolph  in  a whis- 
per, still  scanning  the  priest,  as  though 
he  would  read  his  soul. 

“ Not  yet!”  was  the  reply. 

“ Who  can  prevent  it?” 

« God!” 

“ Most  humbly  would  I submit  to  his 
gracious  interposition,”  said  the  duke, 
bending  his  head  devoutly,  “ but  can  any 
human  power  prevent  it?” 

“ Yourself!” 

Rodolph  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  with  rapid,  nervous  gestures  paced 
up  and  down  the  small  apartment. 

“Hear  me!”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
leading  Father  Omehr  to  a chair,  and 
taking  a seat  beside  him,  “Hear  me!” 
he  repeated,  bending  forward  until  his 
lips  almost  touched  his  companion’s  ear, 
and  the  veins  swelled  in  his  throat  and 
temples, — “ I have  toiled  and  sighed  and 
prayed  for  this — ! Day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  for  years,  this  has  been  the 
aim  of  all  my  actions,  aye,  even  the  limit 
of  my  aspirations.  Once  to  be  king! — 
Oh ! ever  since  I first  clutched  a lance  I 
panted  for  it!  In  love,  in  sickness,  in 
peace,  in  war,  I never  forgot  that  one 
surpassing  object — the  crown ! — Hear  me 
on ! It  is  now  within  my  reach — I can 
touch  it — and  you  ask  me  to  resign  it? — ” 

The  duke  paused  a minute,  his  eagle 
eye  flashing  fire,  then  with  a vehemence 
almost  appalling,  he  resumed, — “ You 
ask  me  to  resign  it— and  I would , without 
a pang— gladly,  cheerfully — this  very  in- 
stant ! — Yes — I swear  to  you — here  in  the 
presence  of  my  Creator,  that  I no  longer 
covet  the  crown  I have  well  nigh  wor- 
shipped—that,  but  for  Germany  and  the 
church,  I would  rather  place  it  on  Henry’s 
perjured  head  than  wear  it  on  my  own !” 

“Then  you  will  resign  it?”  said  the 
missionary,  eagerly.  Rodolph  slowly 
shook  his  head  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor. 

“ Let  no  fears  for  the  church  and  your 
country  restrain  you,”  pursued  the  priest, 
“ they  both  demand  your  refusal,  not  your 
acceptance.” 
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Still  Rodolph  sternly  shook  his  head. 

“ Then  as  you  value  honor,  defer  your 
decision  until  the  appointed  time — our 
holy  father  may  still  be  with  us: — it  is 
treacherous  to  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering,  by  thus  anticipating 
by  a month  the  day  on  which  we  invited 
him  to  meet  us.” 

“It  is  too  late  for  interference  now,” 
replied  the  duke,  “ and  of  what  avail  is  it 
to  pause  on  the  brink,  when  all  the  ave- 
nues from  Carpineta  are  closed  by  Henry’s 
minions.” 

“Have  confidence,  I. conjure  you,” 
exclaimed  the  other  passionately,  “in  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  his  holiness.  Rest 
assured  that  he  will  find  some  means  to 
avert  bloodshed  and  yet  preserve  his  see 
and  the  empire.” 

“ War  is  inevitable!” 

“ Obey  the  pope  and  trust  in  God ! 
Beware  how  you  take  upon  yourself  to 
plunge  the  nation  in  war— to  tear  down 
the  sacred  barriers  of  peace — and  open 
the  floodgates  for  a thousand  evil  passions 
to  deluge  Germany  with  crime  and  blood. 
Can  you  foresee  what  may  occur — what  a 
month  may  develop — what  new  political 
combination  the  master  mind  of  Gregory 
may  devise  for  our  preservation?” 

“ J must  rather  beware,”  returned  the 
noble,  “ how  I sacrifice  the  last  hope  of 
my  country  and  the  main  support  of  reli- 
gion by  procrastination  and  criminal  hesi- 
tation. If  I refuse  the  crown — I disband 
my  party  : men  will  leave  us  and  say  we 
tremble,  and  before  long  we  are  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  tyrant ; for  my  re- 
signation whilst  striking  terror  into  our 
ranks  will  infuse  new  courage  into  his. 
Then  would  I see  my  allies — the  friends 
whom  I seduced  into  rebellion  and  then 
abandoned — destroyed  in  detail — pursued, 
hunted  down,  exiled  and  martyred  before 
my  ey£s.  No ! come  what  may,  I must 
accept.” 

“ What  is  your  situation  now,”  re- 
joined the  missionary,  “ that  you  have 
any  thing  else  to  expect  than  defeat  and 
disgrace?  You  know  the  emperor — you 


have  seen  his  dauntless  courage,  his  con* 
summate  skill,  his  desperate  resolution! 
You  know  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  an 
army  more  numerous  and  better  discip- 
lined than  your  own!  And  you  must 
also  clearly  foresee,  that  if  the  pope — as 
he  certainly  will— shall  condemn  the 
policy  of  his  legates,  your  efforts  will 
want  the  principle  of  life  which  alone  can 
bless  them  with  success!” 

“ If  the  prospect  now  is  bad,”  said 
Rodolph  solemnly,  “ delay  can  only  make 
it  worse.  And  I believe  that,  could  his 
holiness  see  what  is  evident  to  us,  he 
would  command  me  to  accept  the  crown, 
and  place  it  with  his  own  hands  upon 
my  head.” 

“You  are  mistaken— wofully  mistaken, 
my  lord!  Whilst  a hope  of  averting 
anarchy  and  civil  war  remains,  Gre- 
gory will  not  adopt  the  surest  means  of 
inflicting  both.  Trust  in  God  for  the 
future!  Do  not  pursue,  what  to  the 
mole-blind  vision  of  humanity  seems  ex- 
pedient, when  certain  bloodshed  is  the 
result!  Humble  yourself  before  Him 
who  alone  can  exalt  and  lay  low ! Con- 
fide in  the  efficacy  of  prayer!  Think  not 
that  God  will  desert  his  church  or  her 
champions!” 

“I  do  trust  in  the  future,”  answered 
the  duke,  “ but  not  until  I have  embraced 
what  reason  dictates  for  the  present.” 

“ Do  you  hold  your  reason  more  en- 
lightened than  that  of  his  holiness  ?” 

“ He  cannot  see  what  I see.  Urge  me 
no  more!  It  is  too  late  to  recede.  I 
know  well  what  dangers  I incur  by  ac- 
cepting the  crown — and  what  disgrace  I 
should  earn  in  refusing  it.  Did  I consult 
my  inclinations  I would  renounce  the 
glittering  ornament : — but  I will  not  have 
men  to  point  at  me  covertly  and  say,— 
'He  faltered!’  I will  not  endanger  the 
noble  barons  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  my  advancement.  If  I have  sinned  in 
alluring  them  thus  far,  I will  not  deepen 
my  guilt  by  betraying  them.  Though  I 
knew  that  the  crown  which  I am  about 
to  assume  were  like  the  gift  of  Medea,  I 
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would  still  set  it  on  my  temples : belter 
pay  the  penalty  of  ambition  by  advancing 
than  by  timidly  retreating,  when  boldness 
may  remedy  and  retreat  is  certain  death !” 

The  tread  of  armed  men  was  heard 
along  the  passage,  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  Count  Mangold  entered  the 
room. 

“The  diet  awaits  your  highness1  an- 
swer,” he  said,  bowing  deeply  to  the 
duke. 

“I  will  follow  you,”  said  Rodolph, 
“and  deliver  it  in  person.”  Saying  this, 
he  strode  proudly  from  the  room  preceded 
by  the  count  and  his  attendants. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  them.  Father 
Omehr  fell  upon  his  knees.  He  knelt 
there  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
pale  cheeks  and  bis  hands  clasped  in 
prayer,  until  a long  loud  shout  announced 
Rodolph’s  acceptance.  Then  the  trum- 
pets’ merry  notes  mingled  with  the  joyful 
clang  of  arms,  went  up  to  heaven  together 
with  the  missionary’s  sighs.  Father 
Omehr  appeared  scarcely  to  hear  the 
martial  revelry,  but  as  the  tumult  in- 
creased, he  rose  and  glided  from  the 
room. 

Amid  the  congratulations  of  the  bishops, 
nobles  and  people,  Rodolph  proceeded 
in  great  pomp  to  Mayence,  where  he  was 
to  be  crowned  and  consecrated  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  after  nightfall  when  Ro- 
dolph reached  the  palace  prepared  for  his 
reception ; and  seizing  the  first  moment 
to  escape  from  the  embraces  of  his  friends, 
he  retired  early  to  his  chambers  accom- 
panied only  by  Gilbert  de  Hers.  Rodolph 
had  always  evinced  a strong  partiality  for 
Gilbert,  which  the  youth  repaid  by  the 
liveliest  love  and  admiration.  No  sooner 
were  they  alone,  than  the  duke  threw 
himself  dejectedly  into  a chair  and  was 
soon  plunged  in  a fit  of  gloomy  abstrac- 
tion. Gilbert  stood  motionless  beside  him, 
inwardly  wondering  at  the  silence  and 
despondency  of  the  man,  who,  a moment 
before,  had  been  gaily  exchanging  felici- 
tations with  all  who  approached  him. 

“ Sit  down,  my  son,”  said  the  duke. 


Gilbert  mechanically  obeyed. 

“ Do  I seem  happy  ?”  asked  Rodolph. 

“ No,  my  lord ; are  you  unwell?” 

“ Do  I seem  overwhelmed  with  joy  at 
my  good  fortune?” 

“Has  any  thing  befallen  you,  sire?” 
inquired  the  youth. 

“Yes!”  cried  the  monarch-elect,  seiz- 
ing his  wrist,  “ the  gratification  of  ray 
ambition !” 

Gilbert  started  at  the  trembling  tones 
and  excited  gesture  of  his  companion. 

“ Gilbert,”  continued  the  duke,  regain- 
ing his  composure,  “ you  see  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  tliat  I ever  craved  on  earth. 
I am  now  legally  invested  with  the  im- 
perial crown.  It  was  not  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  the  throne  I asked,  but  per- 
mission to  occupy  it.  I am  gratified. 
With  all  my  hopes  realized — I never  was 
more  miserable  than  at  this  moment.  I 
am  not  sad  because  I feel  that  my  career 
is  drawing  to  a close — that  I shall  be 
unsuccessful  in  the  struggle  for  undis- 
puted power: — it  is  sufficient  for  me  that 
i die  a king.  I tremble  because  I have 
discovered  the  impotence  of  earthly  things 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  an  immortal 
soul — because,  in  finding  that  I have  a 
capacity  of  enjoyment  not  to  be  appeased 
by  the  highest  dignities  on  earth,  1 begin 
to  comprehend  my  immortality.  I see 
what  a shadow  I have  pursued — how 
madly  I have  neglected  eternal  happiness 
for  temporal  preferment.  You,  my  son, 
are  full  of  earthly  hope,  dreaming  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  of  minstrel’s  praises  and 
knightly  fame — do  not  think  me  harsh,  if 
I pray  God  that  you  may  speedily  know 
their  emptiness.  You  can  never  rise  as 
high  in  this  mundane  atmosphere  as  I 
am  now  ; but  your  soul  is  as  immortal  as 
mine  and  would  sicken  over  less  renown, 
as  I do  over  this.” 

Rodolph  paused,  and  Gilbert*  struck 
dumb  with  surprise,  gazed  up  into  his 
face. 

“It  is  late,  my  son,”  he  resumed/ 
“and  we  roust  part.  Is  there  any  thing 
you  would  ask  before  leaving  me  ?” 
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“There  is  to  be  a tournament  to- 
morrow,M the  youth  faltered  out. 

“ And  you  would  take  part  in  spite  of 
my  discourse,’’  said  the  duke  with  a 
smile. 

Gilbert’s  reddening  cheeks  answered  for 
him. 

“ I must  forbid  you  to  couch  lance  to- 
morrow,” said  Rudolph  tenderly ; “ you 
shall  receive  your  spurs  at  my  hands 
when  I am  king,  but  let  me  be  the  judge 
of  the  time.  And  remember,  my  son,” 
he  added,  detaining  Gilbert  as  the  latter 
was  about  to  retire,  “ remember  what  you 
have  seen  this  night.  When  men  shall 
question  my  motives  and  extol  or  con- 
demn me,  you  may  say  that  Rodolph  of 
Suabia  was  inspired  by  ambition  to  seek 
the  crown — but  that  when  it  was  within 


1 his  grasp,  he  would  have  turned  from  it 
| in  disgust  had  not  conscience  and  patriot- 
ism compelled  him  to  wear  it.” 

As  Gilbert,  deeply  moved,  kissed  his 
hand  and  withdrew,  Rodolph  retired  to 
j an  oratory  into  which  his  apartments 
opened.  He  had  been  there  engaged  in 
, prayer  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence  appeared,  and 
I after  a brief  adoration,  entered  the  confes- 
j sional.  There,  in  the  silent  hour  of  mid- 
night, the  king  knelt  before  the  priest,  in 
I obedience  to  the  voice  of  that  God  who 
bequeathed  us  a church  to  administer  the 
sacraments  which  he  appointed  for  our 
salvation  and  through  which  we  can  only 
attain  it.  When  Rodolph  sat  again  in 
his  chamber  his  brow  was  calmer  and  his 
eye  softer  and  brighter. 
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A VISIT  TO  ST.  JOSEPH’S,  EMMITSBURG. 


Editor*  of  the  Magazine— Gentlemen : Your 
readers  are  aware  that,  near  the  village  of 
Emmitsburg,  at  a short  distance  from  tbe 
Ca  toe  tin  range  of  highlands,  in  a beautiful 
wide-spread  valley,  stands  an  institution 
known  to  the  public  as  St.  Joseph’s  Sister- 
hood, having,  connected  with  it,  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  the 
branches  and  accomplishments  suited  to  their 
sex.  Having  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a few  days  in  this  section  of  country, 
1 will  venture  to  communicate,  through  your 
columns,  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
my  mind  by  a visit  to  St.  Joseph’s,  convinced 
as  I am  that  every  laudable  effort  should  be 
exerted,  to  spread  the  fame  of  an  institution 
which  renders  such  important  services  to  re- 
ligion and  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  completeness  and  elegance 
of  tbe  buildings  which  compose  it,  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  good  works  which 
are  here  in  continual  operation,  and  of  the 
ample  facilities  for  the  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  the  young,  as  well  as  for  indulgence 
in  those  exercises  which  produce  a vigorous 
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i developement  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  lay  the 
! foundation  of  health  and  usefulness  in  maturer 
i years,  without  paying  a visit  to  this  favored 
| spot,  so  blessed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but 
| rendered  so  doubly  enchanting  by  the  appli- 
I ances  which  virtue  and  learning  wield  on  so 
! magnificent  a scale,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
I exalted  ends. 

As  you  approach  St.  Joseph’s  valley  by  the 
| Frederick  road,  the  country  around  presents  a 
j delightful  prospect,  interspersed  with  hill  and 
dale,  towering  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 

' and  set  off  with  that  charming  picturesque- 
ness and  solemn  grandeur,  the  invariable 
characteristics  of  scenery  in  a mountainous 
I region.  On  the  left,  you  behold  rising  above 
I the  summit  of  the  trees  the  irlitterina:  belfry  of 
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buildings  that  adorn  St.  Joseph’s  vale,  and 
which  in  the  distance  appears  more  like  the 
entrance  into  some  rich  and  populous  metro- 
polis, than  an  asylum  which  private  worth  and 
energy  have  consecrated  to  piety  and  learning. 
In  drawing  nearer  to  the  sisterhood,  the  visiter 
comes  in  view  of  the  extensive  and  well  cul- 
tivated farm  attached  to  it,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  acres,  on  which  there  is  a grist 
mill  and  a saw  mill,  with  a barn  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  all  the  other  necessary  appurte- 
nances. As  you  proceed  up  the  shaded  lane, 
which  leads  immediately  to  the  institution,  a 
frame  structure  of  snow-white  neatness,  first 
attracts  attention;  and  for  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  early  history  of  St.  Joseph’s,  how 
many  hallowed  recollections  does  it  call  up ! 
what  sentiments  of  profound  veneration  does 
it  awaken  ! For  here  it  was,  in  this  wooden 
building,  that  St.  Joseph's  academy,  as  such, 
had  its  rise:  here  it  was  that  its  virtuous 
thunders  toiled  and  struggled,  “ in  season  and 
out  of  season,"  “in  all  patience,”  and  even 
against  hope  itself,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  generous  resolves  : here  it  was,  above  all, 
that  Mother  Seton,  the  perfect  lady,  the  ac- 
complished tutoress,  the  heroic  Christian, 
beamed  forth  that  brightness  of  character,  that 
radiance  of  virtue,  which  won  the  admiration 
and  love  of  all  around  her.  The  first,  the 
darling  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  serve  the 
poor,  the  helpless;  and  it  has  so  happened, 
that  the  first  building  erected  for  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  after  their  location  in  the  vicinity 
of  Emmitsburg,  and  which  formerly  served 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  convent  and 
academy,  is  now  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  support  and  education  of  the  destitute 
orphan.  Twenty  children  are  occupants  of 
this  venerable  mansion,  under  the  immediate 
care  of  several  sisters,  and  enjoy  every  facility 
for  obtaining  the  blessings  of  a solid  and  reli- 
gious education ; and  such  of  them  as  evince 
a particular  aptitude,  are  trained  in  those 
qualifications  which  will  fit  them  hereafter  for 
the  office  of  governess. 

To  the  right  of  the  asylum  stands  the  beau- 
tiful temple  which  the  sisters  have  erected 
to  the  honor  of  the  Almighty,  the  facade  of 
which  is  very  appropriately  set  off  with  a 
statue  of  St.  Joseph,  the  chief  patron  of  the 
institution.  It  is  a spacious  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  with  a lofty  steeple,  and  con- 
taining at  the  rear  end,  which  faces  the  lane, 
two  wings,  one  of  which  serves  as  a vestry- 


room,  the  other  for  the  orphans  and  strangers 
who  may  attend  divine  worship.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  reserved  for  the  members  of 
the  sisterhood  and  the  young  ladies  of  the 
academy.  On  the  left,  as  you  enter  the  front 
door,  in  a recess,  is  an  altar  commemorative 
of  the  seven  dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
which  are  exhibited  in  compositions  of  highly 
finished  sculpture.  These  were  presented  to 
the  chapel  by  a pious  nobleman  of  France,  to 
obtain  a share  in  the  rich  blessings  which  God 
so  readily  grants  to  his  cherished  spouses.  In 
the  recess  on  the  right,  is  an  altar  sacred  to 
St.  Philomena,  which  the  piety  of  former 
pupils  has  raised  and  decorated  with  costly 
gifts,  not  only  as  a tribute  of  grateful  venera- 
tion, but  as  a pledge  of  their  participation  in 
the  valued  prayers  and  recollections  of  pre- 
ceptresses, remembered  and  beloved.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  whole  career  of  female 
virtue,  more  beautiful  than  the  spirit  of  faith 
that  prompted  and  still  continues  this  offering 
at  the  shrine  of  religion.  Compelled,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  to  leave  the  precincts  of 
an  institution  which  has  been  her  nursing- 
parent  in  science  and  virtue,  and  going  forth 
to  mingle  in  the  distractions  of  the  world,  to 
battle  for  weal  or  for  wo  with  the  dangerous 
delusions  of  life,  the  pupil  of  St.  Joseph's 
academy  offers  the  gift  of  faith  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Philomena,  one  of  the  brightest  models  of 
virginal  heroism,  as  a sacred  hostage;  as  a 
solemn  protest  that  she  will  ever  cling  to  the 
lessons  imbibed  under  her  holy  auspices ; as 
a golden  bond,  as  it  were,  that  will  bind  her 
thoughts  and  affections  to  the  scenes  of  happy 
and  innocent  childhood,  to  keep  open  the 
channel  of  communication  between  her  and 
so  hallowed  a spot,  and  impart  to  her,  although 
at  a distance,  some  share  in  the  copious  bene- 
dictions which  a bountiful  Providence  showers 
upon  his  favorite  servants.  Thus  did  the 
Christian  hero,  in  better  days  than  ours,  when 
summoned  to  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field, 
first  drop  the  tear  of  affection  upon  home  and 
kindred,  and  go  forth  strong  in  the  faith  of 
those  whose  hearts  and  hands  would  be  up- 
lifted to  heaven  for  his  preservation.  In  the 
spacious  chancel  of  the  church  rises  a marble 
altar  of  the  purest  white  and  of  matchless 
elegance ; and  elevated  high  above  it,  in  tbe 
niche  of  a canopy,  constructed  of  the  same  rich 
material  as  the  altar,  stands  a well-carved 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  arms ; and  above  tbe  tabernacle, 
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on  either  side,  is  seen  a cherub  in  the  posture 
of  profound  awe  and  adoration,  before  the 
holy  of  holies.  We  are  not  mistaken,  we 
think,  in  pronouncing  this  the  most  tasteful 
and  magnificent  altar  in  the  United  States. 

Communicating  with  the  front  of  the  church, 
at  its  north-east  corner,  is  the  convent  occu- 
pied by  the  sisters ; a building  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, being  two  hundred  and  thirty- two  feet 
in  its  full  length,  and  forty  wide.  It  is  con- 
structed in  the  Gothic  style,  with  three  stories, 
and  upon  the  plan  of  similar  establishments  in 
Europe:  whence  it  possesses  all  the  conve- 
niences for  a religious  community,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  in  its  very 
form,  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Opposite  to  the  lateral  projection  which  leads 
to  the  front  of  the  church,  is  another  which  is 
connected  by  a covered  passage  with  the  main 
building  of  the  academy;  thus  affording  an 
easy  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  institution.  The  front  of  the  cha- 
pel, with  the  convent  and  west  end  of  the 
academy,  encloses  on  three  sides  an  extensive 
courtyard,  handsomely  adorned  with  grass- 
plots  and  shrubbery.  Before  we  leave  the 
convent,  we  must  not  overlook  one  of  the  no- 
blest works  that  engage  the  attention  of  the 
pious  sisterhood.  We  allude  to  the  day-schoel 
which  is  held  in  the  spacious  basement  of  the 
church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  in 
the  neighborhood.  These  children  are  here 
educated  gratuitously,  by  sisters  appointed  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  alter  the  morning- 
school  they  are  also  regularly  conducted  to  a 
refectory,  where  they  dine  upon  a substantial 
meal.  In  this  excellent  charity,  together  with 
the  orphan  asylum  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
we  see  at  once  carried  out,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  that  system  of  pure  and  exalt- 
ed benevolence  which  only  the  most  self-de- 
nying virtue  can  inspire.  It  is  but  just  that, 
at  the  central  or  mother  house,  which  is  the 
great  furnace  of  that  heavenly  fire  of  charity 
that  is  to  diffuse  its  blessed  light  and  heat  ever 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  there  should 
be  some  illustration  of  its  spirit  and  power : 
and  hence,  at  the  very  door  of  St.  Joseph's, 
we  hear  at  all  times  reechoed  the  voice  of 
Him  who  is  charity  ; “ Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  net.'* 
In  entering  the  academical  buildings,  we 
find  every  thing  arranged  upon  the  most  libe- 
ral and  extensive  scale.  They  consist  of  three 
spacious  edifices*  connected  with  each  other. 


three  stories  high,  and  erected  at  different 
periods  to  meet  the  progressive  wants  of  the 
institution.  The  main  building  is  distributed 
into  rooms  for  recitation,  the  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral sciences,  the  library,  dormitories,  &c.,  and 
in  its  lower  portion  are  the  important  arrange- 
ments of  the  culinary  department.  Another 
building  contains  the  refectory,  the  infirmary, 
a bathing  apparatus,  and  a hall  for  drawing, 
painting,  and  embroidery.  The  third,  about 
sixty  feet  square,  has  three  grand  divisions ; a 
study  room,  a ball  for  public  exhibitions,  and 
one  for  the  exercises  df  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  last  mentioned  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a beividere,  which  commands  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  delightful  prospects 
that  can  greet  the  eye.  With  so  much  space 
allotted  to  scholastic  purposes,  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  most  ample  facilities  are 
afforded  the  pupils  for  the  piosecution  of  their 
studies,  and  the  acquirement  of  useful  know- 
ledge. But  if  we  look  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  that  presides  over  them,  and  de- 
votes itself  to  the  improvement  of  the  interest- 
ing charge  committed  to  its  care,  we  have  still 
greater  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  incompa- 
rable blessings  which  a kind  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  our  community.  Here  will 
you  meet  ladies  of  the  most  gifted  minds 
and  most  varied  attainments,  directing  the 
studies  of  the  pupils.  Here  will  you  see 
women,  that  would  have  adorned  the  bright- 
est cireles,  displaying  a heroism  of  character 
whkh,  by  its  very  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
is  a perpetual  exhortation  to  the  youthful 
heart,  to  court  the  solid  and  useful,  in  prefer- 
ence to  frivolous  or  merely  glittering  acquire- 
ments. Here  are  you  impressed  with  that 
maternal  and  affectionate  care,  which,  regard- 
less of  self,  seems  to  consider  only  the  best 
interests  of  the  tender  beings  it  has  in  charge. 
Here  do  you  behold  the  most  amiable  gentle- 
ness, blending  with  unceasing  vigilance  and 
rational  firmness,  for  the  prosperous  govern- 
ment of  an  institution  the  details  of  which  are 
innumerable.  In  a word,  all  the  arrangements 
and  advantages  which  parental  affection  and 
solicitude  could  possibly  desire,  for  the  suc- 
cessful education  of  a child,  are  here  displayed 
on  the  most  beautiful  scale.  Kb  regard  to 
health,  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  greater  advan- 
tages than  those  commanded  by  St.  Joseph's 
academy.  Besides  the  attention  bestowed  up- 
on the  diet  of  the  pupils,  the  vigilant  attend- 
ance of  the  sick* and  that  regularity  o< 
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duties  which  contributes  so  materially  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  the  opportunities  of 
exercise  which  the  situation  of  the  academy 
so  happily  affords,  are  a very  important  con- 
sideration for  all  who  value  a proper  develope- 
ment  of  the  physical  energies.  The  play- 
grounds of  St.  Joseph’s  are  nothing  less  than 
extensive  fields,  handsomely  distributed  into 
walks  and  lawns,  and  frequently  do  the  young 
ladies,  under  the  supervision  of  tutoresses, 
make  an  excursion  to  the  mountain,  where 
they  pass  the  day  in  a variety  of  exercises  and 
diversions,  equally  useful  and  agreeable.  For 
those  who  are  fond  of  fishing  or  boating,  every 
facility  is  enjoyed  for  indulging  in  those 
amusements,  as  a fine  stream  of  water  winds 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  farm,  but 
a short  distance  from  the  academy,  where  the 
young  ladies,  under  due  vigilance  and  protec- 
tion, are  permitted  to  sport  during  the  hours 
of  recreation.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions 
that  St.  Joseph’s  institution  presents  to  a Ca- 
tholic eye,  is  a little  Gothic  chapel  which 
stands  about  a hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
academy.  Its  interior  arrangements  and  de- 
corations aie  splendidly  beautiful,  and  reflect 
equal  honor  upon  the  piety  and  taste  of  the 
Catholic  pupils,  who  have  adorned  this  elegant 
shrine  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

I could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  various 
other  objects  of  interest  connected  with  St. 
Joseph’s  institution,  but  my  communication 
has  already  reached  a reasonable  length,  and 
I must  hasten  to  its  close.  To  the  religious 
mind,  or  one  even  that  feels  an  interest  in 
movements  which  promote  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity or  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
what  a subject  of  profound  and  joyful  con- 
templation is  presented,  in  the  humble  birth 
and  stupendous  growth  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution ! When  we  consider  that  the  establish- 
ment in  its  beginning  in  1809,  embraced  but 
one-half  of  the  building  that  is  now  used  as  a 
laundry,  and  that  its  inmates  had  to  endure 
privations  which  were  calculated  to  appal  and 
discourage  the  stoutest  hearts,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  it  has  ever  expanded  into  its  pre- 
sent grand  and  imposing  dimensions.  The 
fact  is  inexplicable  according  to  mere  human 
principles  of  calculation.  We  are  forced  to 
admit  that «« the  finger  of  God  is  here  ;”  that 
the  promise  of  our  Lord  has  been  verified  to 
the  letter:  M every  one  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands, fos  my  name’s  sake. 


shall  receive  a hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess 
life  everlasting.”  The  good  sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph have  indeed  received  the  hundred-fold  of 
blessing  promised  even  for  this  world.  They 
not  only  enjoy  the  ineffable  peace  which  flows 
from  the  consciousness  of  unwearied  labor  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  their  neighbor, 
and  their  own  personal  sanctification  ; but  they 
have  been  blessed  with  increasing  means  of 
carrying  out  those  projects  of  universal  charity 
and  benevolence,  which  are  the  end  of  their 
institute.  And  yet  are  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
not  rich.  They  are  rich,  indeed,  according 
to  God,  but  they  possess  not  riches  according 
to  the  views  of  earthly  wisdom,  either  as  a 
community  or  as  individuals.  As  a corporate 
body  they  hold  a certain  amount  of  property, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  conventual,  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  purposes  they  have  in 
view;  that  is,  the  end  of  their  institute  is  to 
honor  God  in  the  service  of  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering members  of  society ; and,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  design,  they  must  have  a con- 
vent where  candidates  for  the  sisterhood  may 
be  trained  to  the  spirit  and  duties  of  their  sub- 
lime, but  difficult  vocation.  But  how  are  the 
members  of  the  community  to  be  fed,  clothed 
and  otherwise  maintained  without  resources? 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  revenue  which  the 
sisters  derive  from  their  educational  establish- 
ment; and,  the  wider  the  sphere  of  charity  to 
which  they  are  called  throughout  the  land,  the 
greater  amount  of  personal  force  do  they  re- 
quire, demanding  increased  resources  and  more 
extended  facilities  for  the  execution  of  their 
plans.  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  like 
the  riches  of  this  world : there  is  no  laboring 
for  filthy  lucre’s  sake,  nor  is  one  profit  turned 
to  the  production  of  another.  But  what  do 
we  behold  here?  We  see  a great  institution, 
a vast  moral  machinery  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  noblest  and  purest  ends  that 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  society  can  sug- 
gest. The  income,  the  labors  of  the  com- 
munity are  applied  to  these  objects.  All  that 
remains  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
institution  and  the  support  of  the  sisters, 
(which  every  body  knows  to  be  very  scant 
and  barely  sufficient,)  is  appropriated  to  im- 
provements tending  to  the  honor  of  religion 
and  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Let  it 
be  understood,  then,  in  what  sense  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  may  be  called  proprietors,  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  The  fact  is  simply  this: 
all  the  property  they  own,  is  truly  and  effec* 
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tually,  so  far  as  it  confers  any  real  benefits, 
the  property  of  the  public.  Even  the  small 
portion  of  it  which  is  applied  to  tbeir  absolute 
wants,  has  ultimately  this  end. 

Individually,  there  is  no  Sister  of  Charity 
who  cannot  say  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
as  indeed  she  is  bound  to  say,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  the  holy  vow  of  poverty,  “having 
food  and  wherewith  to  be  covered,  with  these 
we  are  content.”  This  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  a mere  glance  at  their  private  and 
public  occupations.  What  is  the  life  of  a sis- 
ter of  St.  Joseph’s  community  ? It  is  a series 
of  toils  and  sacrifices;  it  is  a life  of  prayer 
and  seclusion,  and  meditation  upon  heavenly 
things  ; it  is  a continual  service  of  the  neigh- 
bor, and  mostly  under  circumstances  the  most 
repugnant  to  self  love,  and  all  this  with  no 
other  temporal  compensation  than  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  a scanty  maintenance. 
Look  into  the  numerous  houses  of  which  they 
have  the  direction  in  the  United  States;  go 
into  the  asylums  where  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune have  been  rescued  from  the  frow  ns  of 
a pitiless  world,  and  are  clothed  and  fed  and 
educated  under  the  care  of  sisters  who  have 


voluntarily  become  their  second  mothers:  go 
into  the  poor  schools  where  the  sister  is  labor- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  to  impress  the  les- 
sons of  useful  knowledge  upon  minds,  which 
if  left  uncultivated  would  become  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  crime : go  into  the  hospital 
or  infirmary,  where  the  lever  is  raging,  and 
pestilence  is  doing  its  rapid  and  deadly  work 
on  every  side  ; see  the  sister  hastening  in  all 
directions  to  the  aid  and  consolation  of  the  sick 
and  dying;  contemplate  the  life  of  drudgery 
and  self-sacrifice  which  she  voluntarily  pur- 
sues for  the  service  of  her  neighbor;  see  her, 
at  last,  sinking  a martyr  of  charity  under  her 
incessant  and  heroic  toils,  and  expiring  with  a 
heavenly  smile  upon  her  countenance;  and 
you  will  understand  that  St.  Joseph’s  com- 
munity possess  no  riches,  either  corporately 
or  individually.  Their  riches  are  “to  spend 
and  be  spent”  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  beings;  theirs  are  “the 
unspeakable  riches  of  Christ/’  which  can  be 
obtained  and  enjoyed  only  in  as  much  as  earth- 
ly things  are  renounced  and  “ accounted  as 
filth”  for  his  sake.  Your  ob’d’t  serv’t, 
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DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Important 
Intelligence. — The  long  expected  documents 
regarding  the  acts  of  the  sixth  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore,  were  received  in  this 
city  a few  days  since,  confirming  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  with  a few  modifications, 
and  granting  the  petitions  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  and  other  matters.  The 
bulls  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishops 
have  also  been  received.  We  subjoin  the 
principal  items  of  information,  with  some  of 
the  more  important  documents. 

The  see  of  Hartford,  Con.  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Providence,  R.  I.  The  diocess  of 
New  Yoik  has  been  subdivided,  and  two  new 
diocesses  formed  from  it,  the  episcopal  sees 
of  which  are  Albany  and  Buffalo.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  John  M’Closkey,  late  coadjutor  of  the 
bishop  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
Albany,  and  the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon, 


I G E N C E. 

visiter  of  the  congregation  of  the  missions  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  see  of  Butlalo.  Cleve- 
land, in  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati,  has  also 
been  erected  into  an  episcopal  see,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Amedeus  Rappe,  pastor  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  the  incumbent.  The 
vicariate  apostolic  of  Texas  has  become  a 
diocess.  of  which  Galveston  is  the  episcopal 
see.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Celestine  de  la  Hailandiere 
having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Vincennes, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bazin,  of  Mobile,  has  been 
appointed  his  successor.  The  following  docu- 
ments will  exhibit  other  matters  of  interest 
discussed  in  the  sixth  provincial  council,  and 
the  answers  which  have  been  received  from 
the  holy  see. 

Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide , at  a general  meeting  held  Jan- 
uary 25,  1847. 

The  acts  and  decrees  of  the  sixth  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  May,  1846,  hav- 
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ing  been  sent  to  this  sacred  congregation, 
together  with  a letter  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Samuel  Eccleston,  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishops,  addressed  to  his 
holiness  of  happy  memory  Gregory  XVI, 
praying  for  confirmation  of  the  same ; and 
these  matters  having  been  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  sacred  congregation,  and  more- 
over that  the  honor  of  religion  would  be 
maintained  and  greatly  promoted,  the  salvation 
of  souls  consulted,  and  increased  respect  ac- 
quired for  the  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy  of 
the  United  States,  both  secular  and  regular, 
by  the  celebration  of  the  council,  the  number 
of  bishops  that  attended  it,  and  the  importance 
of  the  questions  that  were  discussed ; their 
Eminences  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide,  held  the  25th 
of  January,  1847,  on  motion  of  his  eminence 
Cardinal  James  Philip  Fransoni,  prefect  of  the 
sacred  congregation,  approved  these  decrees 
in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  were  of  opin- 
ion that  our  holy  Father  the  Pope  should  be 
requested  to  confirm  them  by  his  apostolic 
authority.  The  resolution  of  the  sacred  con- 
gregation was  submitted  by  his  eminence 
Cardinal  Brunelli,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
and  secretary  of  the  congregation,  in  an  au- 
dience obtained  on  the  7th  of  February,  1847 ; 
and  our  holy  Father  Pius  IX,  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence Pope,  graciously  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest, and  directed  that  the  aforesaid  de- 
crees, invested  with  the  apostolic  sanction, 
be  observed  in  the  diocesses  of  the  United 
States. 

Given  at  Rome,  July  2,  1847. 

Signed, 

P.  J.  Card.  Fransonius,  Prcef. 

J.  B.  Palma,  S.  Cotigreg.  Officialis. 
Letter  of  Cardinal  Fransoni  to  the  Most  Rev. 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Most  Rev.  Sir — The  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
sixth  provincial  council  held  last  year  by 
yourself  and  the  suffragan  prelates,  were  duly 
received  by  the  sacred  congregation,  but  for 
various  reasons/  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  importance  of  the  questions  discussed  in 
the  council,  the  answer  of  the  congregation 
has  been  deferred  to  this  late  date.  Most 
gratifying  indeed  have  been  the  evidences  of 
submission  to  the  holy  see  of  Peter,  and  of 
zeal  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  glory  of  God,  furnished  hy  the  acts  of  this 
council.  You  have  acted,  however,  in  a man- 
ner becoming  the  dignity  of  your  episcopal 


character,  in  manifesting  so  much  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  so  great  a regard 
for  the  apostolic  see.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
after  the  erection  of  new  diocesses,  the  enact- 
ment of  decrees,  and  other  proceedings  of 
former  councils,  religion  should  have  obtained 
such  an  increase  in  the  United  States,  the  soli- 
citude of  the  clergy  should  have  shone  forth  so 
conspicuous,  and  religious  institutions,  both 
male  and  female,  should  have  become  so  flour- 
ishing. To  derive  still  more  abundant  fruit 
from  the  labors  which  you  so  indefatigably 
sustain,  in  conjunction  with  the  beloved  mem- 
bers of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the 
fathers  of  the  council  very  wisely  determined 
to  invoke,  in  a special  manner,  the  most  pow- 
erful aid  and  protection  of  the  holy  mother 
of  God,  and  our  holy  Father  Pius  IX  most 
willingly  confirmed  the  wishes  of  the  council 
that  has  selected  the  Blessed  Virgin , conceived 
without  original  stain , as  the  patroness  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  You 
will  receive  herewith  the  decree  relative  to 
this  matter,  approved  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. 

The  sacred  congregation  considered  with 
due  attention  the  petition,  that  bishops  be 
hereafter  permitted  at  their  consecration  to 
take  the  oath  according  to  the  formula  sub- 
mitted by  the  council,  and  our  holy  Father 
graciously  approved  this  formula,  and  directed 
it  to  be  used  in  future  by  the  bishops  appointed 
for  the  American  church. 

From  the  accompanying  letters  of  our  holy 
Father  you  will  perceive  that  he  has  authorised 
the  erection  of  the  episcopal  sees  requested 
by  the  council,  and  judged  those  worthy  of 
the  honor  whose  names  were  submitted. 

The  sacred  congregation  highly  commend 
the  solicitude  manifested  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
council  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  which 
they  should  possess  who  are  raised  to  the  epis- 
copal dignity:  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  faithful  are  led  to  the  practice  of  piety 
when  they  behold  in  their  pastors  the  virtues 
belonging  to  their  high  station.  But  among 
the  qualifications  of  a bishop,  is  certainly  to 
be  reckoned  a knowledge  of  the  language  in 
use  among  those  over  whom  he  presides. 
Wherefore,  as  large  numbers  of  Germans 
annually  migrate  to  the  United  States  when 
they  permanently  settle,  you  will  carefully 
provide  that  bishops,  to  be  appointed  for  these 
diocesses  whose  population  is  German,  be 
well  acquainted  with  their  language.  Those 
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diocesses  should  also  be  provided  with  priests 
who  speak  the  German  language,  that  they 
may  announce  with  fruit  the  word  of  God,  and 
administer  in  a worthy  and  profitable  manner 
the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Among  the  decrees  of  the  council  is  one 
which  relates  to  the  announcements  prelimi- 
nary to  the  celebration  of  marriage.  The  fathers 
have  very  justly  and  laudably  desired  the 
introduction  of  this  regulation,  which  the 
church  has  so  often  recommended  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  bishops ; as  it  is  a most  effectual 
antidote  against  the  evils  which  result  from 
marriages,  contracted  either  too  precipitately 
or  under  some  existing  impediment.  For  it 
is  certain  that  the  object  of  this  discipline  was 
to  renounce  the  occasions  of  scandal,  and  the 
more  securely  to  provide  for  the  observance 
and  sanctity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  church 
in  relation  to  marriage.  Wherefore  as  this 
publication  of  the  bans  is  to  be  used  as  a pre- 
caution and  a measure  of  prudence,  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  omitting 
it,  even  in  cases  of  mixed  marriages,  which, 
however,  should  be  celebrated  without  any 
religious  rite. 

This  is  what  we  bad  to  signify  to  you  and 
to  the  bishops  associated  with  you  at  the 
council,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  congrega- 
tion. We  take  this  occasion  also  to  notice 
with  commendation  that  distinguished  zeal 
which  you,  in  a special  manner,  have  displayed, 
and  to  which  are  so  eminently  due  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  councils  of  Baltimore  and  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  canons  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. May  the  Almighty  long  preserve 
your  Grace  in  health  and  happiness. 

Home , July  3,  1847. 

Signed, 

J.  Ph.  Fransonius,  Prof. 

J.  B.  Palma,  S.  Congreg.  Officials. 
Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide , January  25 th,  1847. 

The  archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  his  suffra- 
gans in  the  sixth  provincial  council,  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  1846,  having  earnestly 
solicited  that  their  selection  of  the  “ B.  V.  M., 
conceived  without  original  stain,”  as  the  pa- 
troness of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
be  approved  by  the  holy  see ; without,  how- 
ever, imposing  on  the  faithful  the  obligation 
of  hearing  mass  or  abstaining  from  servile 
works  on  the  festival  of  the  conception ; and 
moreover  that  this  solemnity,  should  it  not 
fall  on  a Sunday,  be  transferred  to  the  Sunday 


immediately  following,  with  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  both  private  and  solemn  masses  of 
the  festival  thus  transferred,  and  also  vespers 
of  the  same  festival;  their  Eminences,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  held  the  25th  of  January,  1847, 
on  motion  of  bis  Eminence  Cardinal  James 
Philip  Fransoni,  prefect  of  the  sacred  con- 
gregation, were  of  opinion  that  our  holy 
father  the  Pope  should  be  requested  to  accede 
to  the  pious  wishes  of  the  council. 

This  resolution  of  the  sacred  congregation 
was  submitted  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Brunelli,  archbishop  of  Tbessalonica  and 
secretary  of  the  congregation,  in  an  audience 
obtained  on  the  7th  of  February,  1847 ; and 
his  holiness  Pius  IX  graciously  approved 
the  resolution,  the  decree  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII,  and  all  decrees  whatsoever  notwith- 
standing. 

Signed,  he. 

Fonn  of  the  Episcopal  Oath. 

I,  N.t  appointed  to  the  church  of  N .,  will 
from  this  time  forth  obey  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter,  and  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  our 
most  holy  father,  Pope  N.  and  his  canonical 
successors.  I will  aid  them,  with  due  regard 
to  ray  station,  in  maintaining,  and  defending 
the  Roman  supremacy.  I will  endeavor  to 
uphold,  to  vindicate,  and  to  promote  the  rights, 
honors,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  of  the  pope  and  his  successors 
aforesaid.  I will  most  zealously  observe,  and 
cause  to  be  observed  by  others,  the  rules  of 
the  holy  fathers,  and  all  apostolic  decrees, 
ordinances  or  regulations,  and  commands.  1 
will  attend  a council,  when  summoned,  unless 
prevented  by  some  canonical  reason.  1 will, 
every  ten  years,  visit  the  holy  see  in  person, 
and  give  an  account  to  our  most  holy  father 
N.,  and  his  aforesaid  successors,  of  my  pastor- 
ship, and  of  all  things  appertaining  in  any 
way  to  the  state  of  my  church,  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  committed  to  my  care,  and  I 
will  humbly  receive  the  apostolic  commands, 
and  with  the  utmost  diligence  put  them  in 
execution.  Should  I be  prevented  by  some 
legitimate  cause  from  doing  this  myself,  I will 
appoint  a substitute  from  the  clergy  of  my 
diocess,  or  name  some  other  secular  or  regular 
priest,  of  acknowledged  virtue,  who  will  be 
fully  informed  on  all  the  above  mentioned 
points.  The  possession,  however,  &c.,  at  in 
the  Roman  Pontifical. 
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Letter  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  j 
Pius  P.  P.  IX. 

Venerable  Brothers — Health  and  apostolical 
benediction.  The  letters  which  you  addressed 
from  Baltimore  to  our  predecessor  Gregory 
XVI  of  happy  memory,  accompanying  the 
act9  and  decrees  of  the  sixth  provincial  coun- 
cil, held  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  May, 
1846,  which  you  submitted  for  approbation 
and  approval,  reached  us  not  long  after  that 
pontiff  had  been  called  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  virtues,  and  we,  though  unworthy,  had 
been  promoted  to  the  chair  of  the  blessed 
Peter.  It  was  our  wish  to  answer  you  with- 
out delay,  but  we  thought  it  better  to  wait,  as 
is  customary,  until  the  proceedings  of  the 
above  mentioned  council  were  referred  to  our 
venerable  brethren,  the  cardinals  of  the  Con- 
gregation de  Propaganda  Fide,  for  their  careful 
examination,  and  we  had  heard  their  report 
upon  the  same. 

Now,  however,  that  this  has  been  done,  and 
all  those  things  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  new  episcopal  sees  in  your  province,  and 
the  election  and  institution  of  bishops,  have 
been  attended  to,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
address  you  this  letter  as  the  expression  of 
our  sentiments.  We  are  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  cheering  testimony  you  have  sent  us  of 
the  very  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  the  United  States.  We  warmly 
congratulate  you  on  your  virtue  and  labors, 
and  on  the  singular  zeal  with  which  you  are 
animated  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  and 
the  enlargement  of  that  portion  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  entrusted  to  your  care  and  pastoral 
solicitude.  We  hope  also  that  the  future,  with 
the  help  of  your  eminent  exertions,  will  pro- 
duce still  more  abundant  fruits.  We  freely 
promise  you  that  nothing  will  be  omitted  on 
our  part,  that  can  aid  you,  or  be  useful  to  the 
cause  of  the  church  over  which  you  preside. 

In  the  mean  time  while  we  make  known, 
through  our  venerable  brethren,  the  cardinals  of 
the  holy  Roman  church,  our  friendly  senti- 
ments towards  you,  we  cordially  impart  to  you 
our  apostolic  benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  Major’s,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the  first  year 
of  our  pontificate.  Pius  P.  P.  IX. 

To  our  venerable  brothers  Samuel,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  and  bis  suffragans. 

Taking  the  Veil^- On  the  27th  July,  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Frederick,  Md., 
Miss  ■’  1 < rca  Osburn  received  the  white  veil 


from  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop. 
Her  name  in  religion  is  Sister  Mary  Margaret. 

Profession. — On  the  14th  of  August,  sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Conolly  ) was  admitted  to  the 
three  vows  of  religion,  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  Baltimore.  The  Most  Rev  Arch- 
bishop presided  and  preached  on  the  occasion. 

Ordination. — August  the  17th,  the  Most  Kev. 
Archbishop  held  an  ordination  at  Georgetown 
College,  at  which  Messrs.  James  Tehao,  Al- 
phonsus  Cbarlier,  Anthony  Vandenheuvell, 
and  John  DeWolfe,  received  the  holy  tonsnre, 
and  immediately  after,  the  four  minor  orders, 
which  were  also  conferred  upon  Mr.  James 
Clarke.  The  last  named  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Finotti  were  on  the  same  occasion 
ordained  subdeacons:  on  the  following  day, 
deacons : and  on  the  19th  they  were  promoted 
to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood. 

Spiritual  Retreat. — A retreat  will  take  place 
this  month  at  Ellicott’s  Mills,  beginning  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  5 P.  M.v  and  terminating  on 
the  following  Sunday.  Rev.  Mr.  Donelan  will 
preach  during  the  retreat. 

Disinterested  Liberality. — The  aol- 
diers  of  company  K,  4th  reg.  U.  S.  artillery, 
stationed  at  Camargo,  under  command  of  Capt. 
F.  E.  Hunt,  have  voted  their  share  of  the  prize 
money,  accruing  from  the  seizure  of  spirituous 
liquors  brought  to  that  place,  to  be  distributed 
equally  between  the  male  and  female  orphan 
asylums  of  Baltimore.  The  sum  thus  remitted 
amounts  to  $76. 

Fathers  McElroy  and  Rey  and  Mr.  McCaila. 
— The  following  extracts  from  the  Union  and 
Pennsylvanian,  will  be  sufficient  to  present  in 
their  proper  light  the  facts  and  the  parties 
mentioned  therein. 

FROM  THE  UNION. 

The  singular  correspondence  quoted  in  the 
following  article  from  Saturday’s  “Pennsylva- 
nian,” between  Mr.  Peter  A.  Brown  and  Mr. 
McCaila,  it  appears,  was  first  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Sun,  (a  leading  paper  of  the  par- 
ty known  as  the  “Native  American”  party,) 
as  long  ago  as  the  21st  of  June  last.  Of  this 
“ Native  American”  party,  we  understand,  Mr. 
Peter  A.  Brown  is  a member.  Tbe  charge  that 
the  President  bad,  in  a conversation  with  Mr. 
McCaila,  declared  that  he  bad  appointed  two 
Catholic  priests  “chaplains,  nominally,  that 
they  might  become  spies,”  was  so  absurd  and 
improbable  a story,  that,  though  more  than  a 
month  elapsed  after  its  first  appearance  in  the 
“Sun,”  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
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public  attention  until  its  recent  republication 
in  the  “ National  Intelligencer.”  It  certainly 
did  not  attract  much  of  our  attention.  We  per- 
ceive it  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  many  other 
papers.  We  forbear  to  remark  upon  the  mo- 
ist* or  object  of  the  parties  between  whom  this 
correspondence  passed.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say,  as  we  are  authorised  to  do, 
that  the  President  never  conceived  such  an 
idea — much  less  could  he  have  conveyed  such 
m one  in  conversation  with  Mr.  McCalla — as 
is  attributed  to  him  by  that  person. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that  neither  at  the 
time  the  Revs.  Mr.  McElroy  and  Mr.  Rey 
went  to  the  army,  nor  at  any  prior  or  subse- 
quent period,  was  there  any  conference  or 
communication  with  them  by  any  member  of 
the  administration,  nor  between  the  President 
and  the  cabinet  or  any  member  of  it,  nor  any 
thing  in  any  communication  with  Gen.  Taylor , 
to  whose  headquarters  they  went,  which  sanc- 
tioned, in  the  remotest  or  slightest  manner,  the 
idea  that  they  were  expected  to  act  as  “spies.” 

FROM  TUB  PENNSYLVANIAN. 

The  “Rev.  Mr.  McCalla”  is  known  as  a 
somewhat  sanguineous  clergyman — a person 
as  fond  of  battle  as  of  books — in  a word,  a 
sort  of  bigoted  knight-errant,  always  on  some 
hair-brained  enterprise  intent.  The  New  York 
Commercial,  with  a great  deal  of  archness,  says 
be  “bears  a name  not  unknown  to  the  citizens 
generally,  or  now  heard  for  the  first  time.”  A 
very  questionable  construction  might  be  placed 
upon  terms  so  equivocal. 

Of  the  two  Catholic  clergymen  sent  by  the 
President  to  Mexico,  one  ( Mr.  Rey)  sacrificed 
bis  life  to  his  God  and  his  country  ; the  other 
(Mr.  McElroy)  has  recently  returned  to  his 
home.  Mr.  McElroy  is  a patient  and  exem- 
plary person,  and  will  no  doubt  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  the  as- 
persions of  his  slanderers. 

In  the  mean  while  we  beg  to  say  that  the 
wbole  accusation,  as  quoted  from  the  National 
Intelligencer,  is  a fabrication  manufactured 
out  of  the  whole  cloth.  It  has  not  even  a sus- 
picion on  which  to  rely.  Upon  the  highest  and 
the  best  authority , we  prouounce  it  unfounded 
and  untrue.  The  President  is  too  cautious  to 
make  a confidant  of  a leaky  and  erratic  cler- 
gyman like  Mr.  McCalla,  and  he  has  too  high 
a sense  of  his  own  duties,  and  appreciates  too 
keenly  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  to  in- 
dulge a design  so  base  and  degrading  as  that 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  McCalla’s  letter,  and  by  him 
Vol.  VI.— No.  9.  45 


alleged  to  be  entertained  by  the  executive  in 
regard  to  the  Catholic  chaplains. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  great  country  to  submit  to  abuse  without 
the  opportunity  to  reply.  But,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  charge  is  one  that  demands  the 
answer  we  have  given  to  it,  if  only  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  intrepid  men  who  accepted 
the  appointment  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
President,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  so  noble 
and  Christian  a spirit. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — The  Man- 
sion House  Hotel,  Third  street,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Jesuits  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a college  in  the 
city  of  the  burnt  churches. — Pittsburg  Cath. 

Diocess  or  New  York. — Dedication  of  the 
New  Church. — The  church  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Jesuits  was  dedicated  last  Saturday,  being  the 
feast  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes  not  having  returned  to  the  city  as  he 
bad  expected,  the  service  was  performed  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Coadjutor.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Chicago  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  as  well 
as  a number  of  clergy  of  the  diocess.  Bishop 
McCloskey  was  assisted  in  the  pontifical  mass 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Starrs  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 
as  assistant  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Tappert, 
C.  SS.  R.  as  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Rum- 
pier,  superior  of  the  Redemptorists  in  New 
York,  as  subdeacon.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

After  the  Gospel  a discourse  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Ryder,  S.  J.,  president  of 
Worcester  College. — Freeman*  s Journal. 

Confirmation. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mc- 
Closkey administered  the  saciament  of  confir- 
mation on  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  to 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  in  Trans- 
figuration church,  Chambers  st Ibid. 

Gd-  Several  of  the  Jesuits  from  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  have  been  ordered  to  Cana- 
da to  atford  consolation  and  assistance  to  the 
sick  emigrants.  It  is  thus,  after  attending  the 
laborious  duties  of  a college  during  the  year, 
that  these  calumniated  men  spend  their  recrea- 
tion. Their  only  relaxation— a change  of  la- 
bor from  the  students*  desk  to  the  poor  pallet 
of  the  fever- stricken  stranger. — Pittsb.  Oath . 

Diocess  of  Vincennes.— New  church.— 
We  are  informed  on  good  authority,  that  the 
corner  stone  of  a new  Catholic  church  will  be 
laid  at  Troy,  la.,  on  the  28th  of  the  present 
month,  (August). — Cath.  Jdvocate. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Episcopal  Fist- 
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talion.—Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles. — We  have  been 
furnished  with  the  following  account  of  the 
recent  visitation  of  Bishop  Miles  to  several 
congregations  in  this  diocess.  On  the  20th  of 
June  he  visited  the  church  of  Fairfield,  and 
administered  confirmation  to  twelve  persons, 
and  on  the  22d  that  of  Taylorsville,  Spencer 
county,  where  he  confirmed  twenty  persons, 
of  whom  two  were  converts  to  our  holy  faith. 
On  the  24th  he  gave  confirmation  in  the  chapel 
of  Nazareth  to  eleven  persons,  five  of  whom 
were  converts.  On  the  25th  he  administered 
confirmation  to  twenty-two  persons,  students 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  of  whom  one  was  a 
convert.  On  the  27th,  at  the  church  of  Lo- 
retto,  he  confirmed  eight  persons,  and  on  the 
same  day  at  Holy  Cross,  seventy-two  persons. 
On  the  29th  he  confirmed  thirteen  persons  at 
St.  Vincent’s.  He  was  at  Gethsemani  on  the 
4th  of  July  (Sunday)  and  there  gave  confir- 
mation to  eleven  persons,  two  of  them  con- 
verts, and  on  the  same  day  he  went  to  New 
Haven,  and  there  confirmed  ninety  persons, 
four  of  them  converts.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
at  the  church  of  St.  Rose,  he  confirmed  nine- 
ty-five persons,  one  of  them  a convert.  On 
the  14th  he  visited  the  station  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  E.  Gates,  in  the  congregation  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  confirmed  thirty-one  persons,  of 
whom  eighteen  made  their  first  communion  on 
the  same  day;  three  of  these  were  converts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  Aug.  the  Right 
Rev.  prelate  with  the  usual  ceremonies  blessed 
and  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  church  at 
St.  Magdalen’s  convent,  near  St.  Rose.  The 
building  will  be  Gothic,  and  no  doubt  when  , 
completed  will  be  quite  an  ornament  to  Wash- 
ington county.  The  number  of  those  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Miles  in  these  visits  was 
385,  of  whom  19  were  converts.— 76. 

Diocess  or  Charleston.—  Ordination. — 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  Bishop  of  Charleston 
raised  Messrs.  Shanahan  and  Croghan  to  the 
priesthood.  He  left  Charleston  on  the  1st  of 
August  by  the  way  of  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more. He  expects  to  be  absent  about  three 
months.—  Catholic  Miscellany. 

Roman  Catholic  Relics  in  Georgia. We  are 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Johns- 
ton, of  Macon,  Georgia,  for  the  ability  to  in- 
troduce to  the  acquaintance  o(  our  readers  two 
relics  of  the  olden  time,  when  Ponce  de  Leon 
sought  the  fountain  of  youth  in  the  garden  of 
Florida,  or  Hernando  de  Soto  toiled  after  the 
Eldorado  of  the  west,  in  the  same  fatal  direc- 


tion. These  relics  are  two  silver  crucifixes, 
a little  exceeding  eight  inches  by  seven,  of 
rather  rude  or  plain  workmanship,  with  a few 
circular  devices,  furnished  with  rings,  and  evi- 
dently intended  as  ornaments  for  the  neck. 
On  one  of  them  there  are  rude  figures  of  an 
owl  and  or  the  head  and  neck  of  a horse, 
seemingly  scratched  with  the  point  of  a knife 
or  other  sharp  instrument;  and  having  also 
several  letters,  contained  within  the  rim  or 
border  of  the  central  device,  several  of  which 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  deci- 
phering. Some  of  these  letters  are  clearly 
numerals,  but  of  a nature  and  age  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  On  the  envelope  in  which 
they  were  sent  us  is  endorsed  the  following, 
in  a great  measure,  conjectural  solution  of  the 
hieroglyphics:  “Jesus  Christus  Noster  Re- 
demptor,  1615.”  The  name  “De  Soto”  is 
also  endorsed  on  the  envelope,  as  an  intima- 
tion, by  the  writer,  that  these  relics  must  have 
been  left  with  the  Indians  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  or  priests,  who  accompanied 
Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  renowned  and  ulti- 
mately disastrous  conquest  and  exploration  of 
Florida,  under  which  title  was  then  included 
several  of  our  southern  and  gulf  states.  They 
were  taken  from  a small  Indian  mound  in 
Murray  county,  Georgia,  near  Coosawallee 
Old  Town.  The  letters  seem  to  us  to  be  as 
follows,  viz.  I VN^joqU.  The  second  letter 
may  possibly  be  a V,  or  even  an  ornament  or 
device,  its  shape  being  that  of  a wine-glass  or 
chalice — the  shank  being  below  the  level  of 
the  other  letters,  and  resting  on  a crescent- 
shaped  saucer.  The  date  given  above  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  if  the  relics  be  connected  with 
the  era  ot  De  Soto.  That  chivalrous  adventu- 
rer set  sail  from  Havana,  on  his  celebrated 
expedition.  May  12th,  1539.  On  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  (Whitsunday)  he  arrived  at 
and  named  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  and  on 
the  31st  landed  a detachment  of  three  hundred 
soldiers  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  Charles  V.  On  the  3d  May,  1540, 
he  stretched  his  tvay  northwest,  and  traversed 
the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  range  of  moun- 
tains, running  through  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia,  and  thence  went  onward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  invite  our  readers  generally  and 
antiquarians  especially,  to  call  and  inspect 
these  curious  remains  of  the  past,  and,  if  pos- 
sible aid  in  solving  the  enigma  of  their  inscrip- 
tion, and  fixing  their  chronology. — Charleston 
Courier , 
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A correspondent  in  Marietta,  Cobb  county, 
Georgia,  informs  us  that  a Frenchman  has  been 
lecturing  in  that  part  of  the  county  against 
Catholics,  his  theme — the  customary  slanders 
regarding  the  faith  and  morals  of  our  church. 
His  name  is  Delauney,  and  he  stated  amongst 
other  things,  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  but  the 
Lord  had  opened  his  eyes  and  he  became  a 
Presbyterian,  &c.,  fctc.,  &c.  This  vagabond 
lectured  last  year  in  the  Melodeon,  and,  if  we 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  in  one  of  the  Episco- 
palian  meeting  houses,  retailing  in  broken 
English  the  usual  slang  and  nonsense  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  itinerant  anti-popery  lecturer. 
He  then  stated  that  be  had  been  ordained  in 
Paris,  but  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  never  or- 
dained. He  appears  to  be  very  persevering  in 
hi9  labors  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  retire 
shortly  with  a handsome  income.  A foreign 
anti-popery  lecturer  understands  most  vitally 
how  to  bleed  the  evangelicals. — Cath.  Tel. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — Ordination. — The 
bishop  of  Chicago  officiated  pontifically  in  the 
cathedral  on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  June,  and 
conferred  the  minor  ordera  and  subdeaconship 
on  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy.  On  the  24th  the 
same  gentleman  received  the  holy  order  of 
deaconship;  and  on  Saturday,  the  26th,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

A meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mt. 
Carmel  and  vicinity,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
John  Brifogle,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  4,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  measures  to  build  a house 
of  worship  in  said  place — St.  Louis  News  Let. 

Diocess  of  Milwaukie. — On  Sunday  the 
25th  of  July,  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  apostle, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Henni,  at  early  mass,  gave 
the  tonsure  to  Messrs.  Peter  J.  Fander,  Tho- 
mas Kelly  and  John  Corray.  Minor  orders 
were  received  by  Philip  Rickert  and  P.  J.  Fan- 
der. Mr.  James  Colton  was  ordained  subdea- 
con and  the  Rev.  James  McFall,  deacon ; all 
of  the  diocesan  seminary  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

Milwaukie,  July  9,  1847. 

Mr.  Editor:  Sir — You  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  both  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  and  the 
laity  of  this  city,  have  been  blessed  with  the 
graces  of  two  spiritual  retreats  conducted  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Timon. — N.  Y.  Free- 
man's Journal. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  inst.,says  the  Wiscon- 
sin Argus,  a neat  brick  Catholic  church  was 
dedicated  at  Hazel  Green,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 


Mazzuchelli,  the  devoted  and  pious  founder 
of  the  Catholic  Institution  at  Sinsinawa 
Mound. 

Dioces9  of  Cincinnati. — Schools! — We 
rejoice  very  much  to  hear  that  the  various 
Catholic  educational  institutions  of  this  dio- 
cess will  commence  their  next  session  with 
the  brightest  prospects.  Already  have  the 
applications  for  admission  exceeded  those  of 
any  former  year,  and  even  the  new  establish- 
ments will  receive  a large  share  of  patronage. 

Amongst  the  schools  for  young  ladies  are 
those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity , whose  day- 
school  has  been  always  frequented  by  a large 
number  of  pupils.  The  Sisters  of  “Notre 
Dame”  on  Sixth  street,  are  now  so  well  known 
and  esteemed,  that  no  word  of  recommenda- 
tion is  necessary.  They  will  commence  the 
academic  year  with  a crowded  house.  Ano- 
ther establishment  of  the  same  ladies  in  To- 
ledo is  highly  prized  by  the  citizens  of  that 
place. 

In  Brown  county,  near  Fayetteville,  the  la- 
dies of  the  Ursuline  order,  have  erected  a mag- 
nificent house  capable  of  accommodating  a 
very  large  number  of  pupils.  The  retired  situ- 
ation, in  the  midst  of  a healthy  country,  set- 
tled by  a Catholic  population,  and  above  all, 
the  character  of  the  ladies,  will  make  this  in- 
stitution a favorite  with  parents.  We  hear  that 
its  first  session  will  commence  next  month,  and 
that  nearly  thirty  young  ladies  of  Cincinnati 
alone  have  already  applied  for  admission. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Dominican  convent  in 
Somerset,  Ohio,  have  been  long  and  favorably 
known  to  parents  and  guardians  in  the  interior 
of  the  state.  The  young  ladies  who  have  been 
educated  in  this  institution  have  invariably 
rendered  the  highest  testimony  in  favor  of  their 
system.  We  hope  to  hear  of  a large  increase 
in  the  number  of  their  pupils. 

To  these  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  add- 
ing another  institution,  which,  when  known 
to  our  citizens,  will  be  well  patronised.  We 
allude  to  the  Ursuline  Nun9,  formerly  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  now  of  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  in  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati. 
The  general  respect  entertained  for  the  insti- 
tution of  these  ladies  in  Charleston,  and  the 
high  character  which  their  school  invariably 
maintained,  make  us  feel  certain  that  it  will 
soon  rank  amongst  the  most  prosperous  of  our 
Catholic  establishments.  They  have  taken 
possession  of  what  i9  called  the  “Montgomery 
Mansion”  in  Covington,  a large  building  finely 
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situated,  with  grounds  attached  and  in  every 
respect  well  designed  for  a boarding  and  day 
school. 

To  all  the  teachers  in  these  various  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  to  others  which  we  may  have 
forgotten  to  notice,  we  wish  abundant  labor 
and  great  success. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

Laying  of  Comer  Stone. — The  corner  stone 
of  St.  Michael’s  church  was  laid  last  Sunday 
afternoon  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  in 
the  Roman  pontifical,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Purcell. — lb. 

The  Catholic  Telegraph  announces  the  lay- 
ing a corner  stone  for  a new  Catholic  church 
at  Minster,  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  on  July  9th. 
The  edifice  was  to  be  of  brick,  120  feet  long 
by  60  wide. 

Odd  Fellow*. — “The  Providential  Council 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  Baltimore,  have 
forbidden  communicants  of  their  faith  from 
joining  the  Odd  Fellows  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication  .” — Enquirer. 

The  Enquirer  means  the  Provincial  Council. 
The  statement  is  incorrect.  The  question  of 
Odd  Fellowship  was  not  discussed  at  the 
Council.  It  is  well  known  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  can  be  a member  of  a secret  society 
and  at  the  same  time  be  in  communion  with 
the  church.  There  is,  however,  no  excommu- 
nication. When  any  one  chooses  to  turn  from 
the  church  and  enter  the  lodge,  it  is  considered 
a resignation  of  bis  membership,  and  we  part 
with  him  in  sorrow,  but  without  anger.  The 
instances  are,  however,  exceedingly  rare. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  the  late  anti- 
masonic  excitement  was  at  its  highest,  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote  was  almost  unanimous 
against  it,  not  through  regard  for  secret  socie- 
ties, but  because  the  laws  recognised  the  right 
of  the  citizens  to  establish  such  societies,  and 
moreover,  if  one  class  of  men  could  be  put 
down  by  political  agitation  so  may  another — 
so  may  the  Catholics.  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
wide*t  freedom  consistent  with  social  order. — 
Catholic  Telegraph. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Rome. — Letters  from  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  bring  us  accounts 
of  a most  frightful  plot  which  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  that  city,  and  which  threat- 
ened nothing  less  than  an  Austrian  reaction, 
to  be  brought  about  by  massacre  and  assassin- 
ation. We  wait  for  further  and  more  exact 
details  before  we  comment  at  length  upon  this 


strange  intelligence.  A lew  days  must  throw 
a great  light  on  the  hidden  designs  and  inten- 
tions of  the  conspirators.  Austria,  there 
seems  no  doubt,  was  bent  upon  repeating,  ia 
the  states  of  the  church,  the  bloody  game 
which  with  such  infamy  and  such  success  sbe 
played  recently  in  Galicia.  The  murderers 
of  Vienna  having  slept  off  the  fumes  of  their 
sanguinary  debauch  in  Austrian  Poland,  wake 
up  fevered  and  athirst  for  a new  draught  out 
of  the  same  cup  of  horrors.  In  the  very  midst 
of  public  rejoicing — so  says  the  story— the 
mob  were  to  have  been  massacred  by  the 
soldiers;  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
reaction  against  the  pope.  The  very  day  this 
wickedness  was  to  have  been  perpetrated, 
Austrian  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  and  inso- 
lently lodged  themselves  in  Ferrara,  thus  prov- 
ing the  complicity  of  their  masters  in  the  vil- 
lainy which  heaven  happily  has  frustrated. 
Can  it  be  true  that  Cardinal  Lambruscbini  has 
had  a part  in  this  nefarious  business?  We 
cannot  believe  it  without  proof,  w hich  at  pre- 
sent is  altogether  wanting,  against  him,  as  also 
against  the  Jesuits,  who,  by  the  very  state- 
ments which  pretend  to  inculpate  them,  are 
obviously  quite  unconnected  with  the  affair. 
The  old  foreign  secretary,  the  cautious  fathers 
of  the  Gesu  are  objects  of  popular  political 
dislike,  and  are  therefore  dragged  into  every 
unpopular  device  that  happens  for  the  moment 
to  fire  the  brains  of  the  rabble.  We  shall 
know  more  about  these  things  next  week.— 
Tablet. 

The  evening  edition  of  the  Tablet  furnishes 
the  following  abstract  which  puts  the  matter 
of  the  conspiracy  in  a new  light. 

“ The  dmi  de  la  Religion , in  a letter  from  a 
correspondent  of  its  own  at  Rome,  gives  a 
much  more  moderate  account  of  the  state  of 
things  at  Rome.  It  states  that  the  Cardinal 
Lambruschini,  so  iar  from  being  mixed  up  ia 
the  affair,  was  peacefully  taking  possession  of 
his  new  seat  at  Civita  Vecchia,  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  illuminated  city  and  the  ben- 
edictions of  the  poor,  to  whom  he  caused  to 
be  distributed  abundant  alms  of  bread,  beds, 
and  clothing.  It  states  that  the  Cardinal  Fer- 
retti  absolutely  refused  to  have  the  horses 
taken  out  of  his  carriage,  declaring  that  if  they 
attempted  it  he  would  get  out  and  walk.” 

The  Univer*  says  that  Cardinal  Gizzi  will 
retain  the  foreign  portfolio,  and  Cardinal 
Feretti  will  receive  that  of  the  interior.  It  i* 
stated  in  letters  from  Florence,  that  England 
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and  France  have  announced  their  purpose  of 
supporting  the  pope  and  the  other  liberal  states 
in  their  constitutional  reforms. — Ibid. 

England. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Wisemen, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  8harpless,  of  Liverpool, 
have  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome  on  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  their  church. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  journal  is  to  be  im- 
mediately issued  under  the  editorship  of  Wil- 
liam B.  MacCabe,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Catholic 
History  of  England. 

Ireland. — Eviction  of  Four  Hundred  Per- 
sons by  the  Earl  of  Cork. — The  following 
account  of  this  cruel  affair  is  taken  from  the 
leading  article  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
Wednesday : — "Our  Irish  correspondence  con- 
tains an  account  of  one  of  the  most  shocking 
cases  of  wholesale  ejectment  of  tenantry  that 
we  have  ever  had  the  pain  of  recording.  The 
scene  of  this  outrage  upon  humanity  was  near 
Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  according  to  the  statement,  and 
in  the  village  called  * Glen,’  on  the  estate  of 
the  earl  of  Cork,  ejectments  were  executed  by 
the  sub-sheriff  of  Cork,  aided  by  the  military 
and  police  force,  on  forty- eight  tenants.  Their 
houses  or  cabins  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
forty-eight  families,  numbering  about  four 
hundred  human  beings,  were  turned  out  upon 
the  high  roads.  Of  these  it  is  alleged  that 
more  than  one  hundred  were  suffering  from 
fever.  They  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a neighboring  churchyard.  The  churchyard 
of  fiallysally,  we  are  told,  contains  many  flat 
tombstones  and  grass-covered  graves;  and 
amongst  those  graves  the  ejected  families  slept 
for  four  consecutive  nights,  huddled  together. 
The  details  of  their  misery  are  truly  heart- 
rending. One  poor  woman  was  taken  off  her 
bed  ■ four  days  after  her  confinement,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  ditch  with  her  infant, 
both  in  a state  of  helpless  exhaustion.  An- 
other woman  had  a family  of  seven,  all  suffer- 
ing from  fever.  In  a third  family  there  were 
ten  persons  in  fever  at  the  time  of  the  eject- 
ment. By  degrees  these  miserable  people 
found  shelter,  some  in  neighboring  bouses  not 
yet  thrown  down,  others  in  temporary  huts 
erected  against  the  churchyard  wall.  We  have 
not  time  or  room  at  present  to  comment  upon 
these  sickening  details.  The  feeling  which 
they  iuspire  is,  that  the  proper  place  for  those 
who  perpetrate  such  acts  is  the  bar  of  a court 
of  criminal  justice.  We  shall  look  for  parti- 
cular information  respecting  the  administration 


of  poor-relief  in  the  district  where  these  eject- 
ments have  taken  place.  In  such  districts,  at 
all  events,  there  must  be  no  shrinking  from 
the  collection  of  rates,  whatever  be  the  effect 
upon  the  landlords.  But  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  this  respect,  is  a subject  to  which 
we  shall  speedily  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.” — Tablet. 

“ Father  Matthew. — A committee  has  been 
lately  formed  in  London  consisting  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  duke  of  Leinster,  earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surry,  marquis  of  Sligo,  marquis 
of  Landsdowne,  earl  of  Stanhope,  earl  of 
Wicklow,  earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Monteagle,  &c.  &c. 
8tc.,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fund  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  an  annuity  of  eight  hundred 
a year  for  this  public  benefactor,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  unceasing  exertions  and 
most  useful  labors  for  the  welfare  of  millions. 
Her  most  gracious  majesty  the  queen,  anxious 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds  per  aunum  towards 
this  praise  worthy  object.  With  such  an  ex- 
ample of  munificence  before  those  who  are 
anxious  and  able  to  promote  so  desirable  an 
object,  we  trust  that  the  labors  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  form  the  committee 
will  be  speedily  brought  to  a close  in  the 
realization  of  the  contemplated  fund.” 

France. — Ordination. — The  ordination  of 
last  Trinity  was  one  of  the  most  numerous,  if 
not  the  most  numerous  held  in  Paris,  since 
the  revolution.  There  were  forty-four  ton- 
sured; thirty-seven  received  the  four  minor 
orders,  sixty-nine  subdeacons,  forty-one  dea- 
cons and  forty -four  priests.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  officiating. 

On  the  same  day  the  bishop  of  Langree 
conferred  orders  on  twenty-eightof  the  Alumni 
of  the  French  Foreign  Missions’  Seminary  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  these,  twelve  were  or- 
dained priests ; whole  number  in  Paris  on  that 
day  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  What  a 
reparation  of  the  “ Scandalous  mysteries  of 
Paris”  is  this  mystery  of  grace,  this  sublime 
consecration  of  so  many  noble  youths  to  imi- 
tate the  charity  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  rival  the 
zeal  and  the  devotedness  of  the  Apostles!” 

At  twelve  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  cere- 
mony of  presenting  cardinals’  hats  to  the 
archbishops  of  Cambrai  and  fiourges,  who 
were  recently  raised  to  that  dignity,  took  place 
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at  the  Tuilleries.  At  eleven  o’clock  one  of 
the  royal  carriages  was  sent  to  the  residence 
of  Monsignor  Kandi,  the  pope’s  ablegate,  to 
convey  him  and  the  two  cardinals  to  the  Tuil- 
leries. Five  more  royal  carriages  followed, 
which  were  occupied  by  Gen.  Gourgand,  one 
of  the  king’s  aid-de-camp,  and  other  officers, 
together  with  several  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
The  cardinals  and  their  suite  were  introduced 
to  the  king  on  their  arrival  at  the  Tuilleries. 
After  the  royal  audience  the  prelates  were 
presented  to  the  queen,  Madame  Adelaide, 
the  princes  and  princesses.  At  five  o’clock 
the  court  returned  to  Neuilly. 

The  actual  number  of  petitions  in  favor  of 
free  education  now  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  and  seventy-one. — dr - 
cular  of  the  Comilt. 

Switzerland. — The  tyrannous  majority 
in  the  Helvetic  Diet  have  resolved  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Sunderbund,  the  Catholic 
league,  the  defensive  union  of  the  seven  can- 
tons against  the  aggressions  of  the  others. 
Twelve  cantons  and  two  half  cantons  voted 
the  following  resolutions: — “1.  The  alliance 
of  the  seven  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Uuterwalden,  Zug,  Friburg  and  Valais,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  essential  dispositions  of 
the  compact  of  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  and 
is  declared  to  be  dissolved.”  “2.  The  above- 
mentioned  cantons  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  this  decree.”  “3.  The 
Diet  reserves  to  itself,  should  circumstances 
require,  to  adopt  ulterior  measures  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  decree.”  Seven  states  and  a 
half  voted  lor  the  enforcement  of  the  decree  by 
force  of  arms,  to  wit,  Berne,  Soleure,  Argau, 
Thurgau,  Vaud,  Geneva,  and  Basle  country. 
Berne  alone  for  its  immediate  enforcement. 
Three  and  a half  would  refer  the  matter  to 
their  Grand  Council;  Zurich,  Glavis,  SchafF- 
hausen,  and  Appenzel  exterior.  St.  Gall  and 
the  Grisons  wait  events. 

The  delegates  of  the  Catholic  states  have 
insisted  on  the  enrolment  of  the  following 
protest : 

“ The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  conferences, 
held  by  the  representatives  of  the  undermen- 
tioned states  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Un- 
terwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  and  Valais,  are  but 
one  of  the  means  of  realising  the  assistance 
which  art.  4 of  the  federal  compact  prescribes 
to  the  states.  Unheard-of  events  rendered 
them  necessary,  and  have  imposed  on  the 
states  the  duty  to  come  to  an  understanding 


respecting  the  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the 
compact,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  each  other 
against  new  attacks,  directed  against  their  ter- 
ritory and  rights  of  sovereignty.  Those  reso- 
lutions, which  constitute  a defensive  associa- 
tion, were  inspired  by  a necessity  to  provide 
for  their  self-preservation,  founded  on  the  4th 
article  of  the  federal  compact,  and  authorised 
by  the  6th.  The  undersigned  deputies  had  a 
right  to  expect  that,  in  order  to  allay  the  ap- 
prehensions entertained  by  the  states  repre- 
sented at  those  conferences — apprehensions 
which  continue  to  be  justified  by  the  present 
situation  of  the  confederation — the  Diet  would 
have  hastened  to  give  them  sufficient  guaran- 
tees to  prove  that  it  recognised  and  would  pro- 
tect their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  their  reli- 
gious interests.  Instead  of  making  any  ad- 
vance to  them,  twelve  states  and  two  half 
states  decreed  the  dissolution  of  our  associa- 
tion, and  held  the  seven  states  responsible  for 
the  observance  of  that  decree.  The  under- 
signed deputies,  acting  in  the  name  of  their 
states,  consider  themselves  justified  in  contest- 
ing to  a majority  of  the  confederated  states  all 
right  whatsoever  to  adopt  such  a decision,  and 
regarding  it  as  a fresh  attack  against  their 
federal  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  federal  com- 
pact of  1815,  and  against  their  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, recently  confirmed  by  the  confedera- 
tion, they  consequently  do  not  respect  that 
decision  as  valid ; and  referring  to  the  declara- 
tion, made  on  the  31st  of  August,  1846,  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  liberty  and  of  the 
independence  acquired  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors,  protected  hitherto  by  divine  assist- 
ance, they  solemnly  protest  against  the  decree 
of  the  Diet.  To  that  protest  they  add  the 
solemn  declaration  that  the  states  will  demon- 
strate in  future  that  they  have  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
compact  in  all  its  dispositions,  as  well  as  the 
oath  they  have  taken  in  virtue  of  that  com- 
pact.” 

The  Basle  Gazette  of  the  23d  July  announces 
that  eighteen  battalions  of  the  landstrum  were 
being  organised  at  Lucerne. 

The  Diet  has  decided  that  any  officer  ac- 
cepting service  under  the  Sunderbund,  that  is, 
holding  a commission  from  any  authority  »n 
the  states  of  the  Catholic  league  is  thereby 
disqualified  for  holding  a commission  in  the 
federal  army.  The  twelve  cantons  and  two 
halves  voted  on  this  point  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusion. 
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Lower  Canada. — We  learn  from  the  Mon- 
treal papers  that  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hudon,  V. 
G.,  has  died  of  ship  fever,  and  that  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Bourget  lies  dangerously  ill  of 
the  same  disease,  which  both  have  caught 
while  attending  poor  immigrants  at  the  fever- 
sheds. — Catholic  Observer. 


To  Correspondents. — Protestant  Mission 
at  Jerusalem  has  been  received.  Also  a poeti- 
cal contribution  on  the  subject  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, which  being  anonymous,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  decline  publishing. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  on  the 
29th  of  July  last,  the  Rev.  F.  X.  King,  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  Mr.  King 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Lowth,  Ireland, 
whence  he  emigrated  for  America  at  a very 
tender  age.  He  entered  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  and  re- 
mained there,  a model  of  docility  and  piety, 
until  the  period  of  his  ordination,  which  took 
place  the  11th  of  April  last.  After  receiving 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Catholics  of 
Montgomery  county,  Md.,  and  though  but  a 
few  months  among  his  new  flock,  had  endear- 
ed all  hearts  to  him  by  his  gentle  manners,  his 
untiring  zeal  and  fervent  piety.  While  on  a 
short  visit  to  Georgetown  College  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  after  two  days  sickness,  died  a most 
edifying  death.  In  his  sudden  and  premature 
demise  the  archdiocess  of  Baltimore  has  to 
regret  the  loss  of  a promising,  exemplary  and 
zealous  priest.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

Died  on  the  16th  July  last,  at  her  residence 
in  Prince  George’s  county,  Md.,  Mrs.  Ann  E., 
consort  of  Charles  Hill,  Esq.  The  death 
of  this  excellent  and  accomplished  lady,  while 
it  will  create  a great  void  in  that  social  circle 
of  which  she  was  an  ornament  and  a model,  is 
still  more  to  be  lamented  on  account  of  her 
pious  and  hospitable  regard  for  the  ministers 
of  our  holy  religion.  Under  her  bountiful 
roof,  the  weary  missionary  of  our  faith  was  al- 
ways sure  of  a gracious  welcome  and  generous 
hospitality.  Blessed  with  abundance  of  this 
world's  stores,  surrounded  by  all  those  danger- 
ous fascinations  which  wealth  and  fashion  draw 


after  them,  this  estimable  lady  was  not  misled 
by  their  delusions,  but  was  mindful  of  the 
humblest  of  her  species,  and  had  ever  a kind 
word  and  active  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and 
wants  of  others.  But  it  was  for  her  domestic 
virtues  that  this  excellent  lady  was  most  to  be 
admired.  Her  bearing  as  a mother  and  a wife, 
were  themes  of  general  admiration.  To  her 
excellent  husband  the  loss  of  her  companion- 
ship is  irreparable,  while  to  her  good  mother 
she  has  bequeathed  the  memory  of  a daughter 
always  dutiful  and  affectionate,  and  to  her 
immediate  kindred,  the  recollection  of  the  love 
and  kindness  she  always  manifested  for  them. 
Though  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  superabundance  of  this  world’s 
goods,  we  sincerely  trust,  that  she  has  only 
exchanged  its  fleeting  pleasures  for  that  unal- 
loyed bliss  that  awaits  the  just  in  another  and 
a better  world.  May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Died  in  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
August,  Sister  Maria  Imanuela  Breiten- 
bach,  a native  of  Wurtzburg,  Bavaria,  aged 
28  years. 

She  was  a sister  of  the  religious  society  call- 
ed the  “ Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,”  and  one  of 
the  band  of  six  pious  and  devoted  sisters  of 
the  same  order  who  left  their  native  land  for 
St.  Marystown,  Elk  county,  Pa.,  where  they 
are  to  employ  themselves  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  the  female  children  of  that  growing 
and  prosperous  colony. 

Death  of  Bishop  Clancy. — It  is  with 
regret  we  announce  the  death  of  this  estima- 
ble prelate,  who  was  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  as  at  one  time  coadjutor  bishop  of  the 
diocess  of  Charleston.  The  Cork  Southern 
Reporter  of  the  24th  July  holds  the  following : 

Dr.  Clancy  served  in  various  departments 
in  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork,  where  he  was  venerated  by  the  poor 
for  the  great  charity  which  distinguished  his 
character,  and  loved  by  the  priesthood  for  the 
fraternal  affection  he  ever  manifested  towards 
them.  He  was  invited  to  fill  a professor’s 
chair  at  Carlow  college,  in  1829,  which  office 
he  occupied  with  credit  and  efficiency  for 
about  six  years,  and  was  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  Doyle,  and 
the  venerable  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  late  president  of 
that  college. — Catholic  Miscellany . 
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Dunigan's  Home  Library , No . VIII.  Jessie 
Linden , or  the  Seven  Corporal  Works  of 
Mercy.  New  York  : Published  by  Edward. 
Dunigan,  No.  151,  Fulton  it.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy. 

We  learn  from  the  modest  and  diffident  tone 
of  the  dedication  of  this  work,  that  it  is  the 
production  of  a lady,  and  her  first  effort.  The 
illustration  of  the  seven  corporal  works  of 
mercy  was  certainly  a happy  thought  of  the 
authoress,  as  each  one  of  them  forms  a subject 
which  addresses  itself  in  a special  manner  to 
the  sympathy  and  piety  of  woman,  and  which 
her  practical  and  proverbial  charity  fits  her 
peculiarly  to  descant  upon.  This  little  work 
is  wholesome  in  its  tendencies,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  in  the  heart  lively  emotions  of 
pity  towards  human  destitution  in  all  its  sad 
varieties. 

Devotions  for  the  Members  of  the  Archconfra - 
ternity  of  the  sacred  and  immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Con - 
taining  the  origin , propagation , and  statutes 
of  the  Confraternity , together  with  the  devo- 
tions for  Sundays  and  Holydays  in  the  church 
of  St.  Alphonsus  in  Baltimore.  With  the 
approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop. 
Baltimore:  Published  by  Maximilian  Oer- 
tel.  24mo.  pp.  152. 

This  little  book  will  be  hailed  as  a precious 
accession  to  those  devotional  works  which  the 
zeal  of  pious  Catholics  prepares  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  laity.  The  many  and  happy 
effects  of  this  admirable  archconfraternity 
which  has  spread  its  branches  nearly  over  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  has  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ceived every  where,  in  the  language  of  the 
little  work  before  us,  “ as  a new  and  singular 
manifestation  of  the  mercy  and  grace  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  his  creatures,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Queen  of  Angels.”  Though 
scarcely  seven  years  established,  it  already 
numbers  four  millions  of  members,  who,  under 
the  fostering  love  of  the  immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  pour  forth  their  united  supplications  to 
heaven  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  This 
little  book  is  prefaced  with  several  interesting 
chapters,  detailing  the  origin,  excellence,  pro- 
pagation, object,  effects,  and  statutes  of  the 
archconfraternity,  which  are  followed  by  a 
series  of  beautiful  devotions,  proper  to  be  used 
by  the  members  of  the  association.  The  work 
is  presented  to  the  public  in  a plain  and  neat 
style,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  all  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  a copy. 


Calendar  of  St.  Mary's  College  for  the  acade- 
mical year  1847-1648.  Baltimore:  Metro- 
politan Press. 

A copy  of  the  above  described  calendar  has 
been  kindly  furnished  us.  The  contents  show 
that  our  excellent  institution,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  continues  in  high  and  deserved 
favor  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Calendar 
contains  the  names  of  the  tutors  and  other  offi- 
cers composing  the  College  Faculty,  a de- 
scription of  the  college  premises,  order  of  the 
classes,  course  of  instruction,  list  of  students, 
regulations,  terms,  and  the  course  and  condi- 
tions necessary  for  graduation. 

The  Spanish  Phrase  Book  and  Self  Instructor. 
By  Jose  Antonio  Pizarro , A.  M.,  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language  at  8t.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore.  Baltimore : Fielding  Lucas, 
jr.,  18mo.  pp.  251. 

This  work  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
ends  for  which  its  accomplished  author  design- 
ed it.  From  the  fourteen  lessons,  which  are 
prefixed  to  the  book,  and  the  conjugation  of 
the  most  essential  verbs,  the  attentive  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  form  a clear  and  intelligible 
idea  of  the  Spanish  language,  its  roles  of  pro- 
nunciation, reading  and  construction,  and  will 
be  well  prepared  to  profit  by  the  phrases,  con- 
versations, and  correspondence,  which  make 
up  the  sequel.  In  times  like  the  present  when 
our  country,  in  addition  to  its  extensive  com- 
mercial relations  with  Spanish  countries,  is 
sending  its  soldiers  into  Mexico,  where  the 
Spanish  language  is  exclusively  spoken,  a 
work  of  the  character  of  “ the  Spanish  Phrase 
Book  and  Self-Instructor”  is  particularly  use- 
ful and  interesting,  while  its  execution  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  to  abler  hands,  than 
those  of  the  learned  and  experienced  professor 
who  has  so  successfully  undertaken  it.  Mer- 
chants going  to  Spanish  countries,  officers  and 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  present  war  with  Mexi« 
co,  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with 
a copy.  It  is  not  expected  by  the  author  that 
the  student  will  be  able  by  means  of  this  work 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Spanish  language  or  acquire  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Castilian.  Those  who  have  sech 
purposes,  “ must  of  course,”  in  the  language 
of  the  preface,  “ consult  the  best  elementary 
treatises  in  nse,  under  the  tuition  of  a well 
qualified  native  instructor.”  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  very  neatly  printed,  small  yet  com- 
prehensive, and  in  every  respect  well  arranged 
as  a practical  manual. 
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Del  Phimato  morale  e civile  degli 
Italiane;  per  Vincenzo  Oioberti:  terza 
edUione . Brusselle,  1844. 

The  moral  and  civil  pre-eminence  op 
the  Italians;  by  Vincent  Gioberti : 
third  edition.  Brussells,  1844.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

BA  preceding  paper  upon 
this  subject,  after  hav- 
ing spoken  at  some  length 
of  the  reforms  recently 
introduced  or  commenced 
by  Pius  IX,  in  connexion 
with  the  past  history,  pre- 
sent condition,  and  future  prospects  of 
Italy,  we  passed  on  to  the  discussion  of 
certain  theories  for  bringing  about  the  po- 
litical regeneration  of  that  country,  which 
have  been  advanced  and  advocated  with 
more  or  less  plausibility  by  different  classes 
of  Italian  politicians.  We  endeavored  to 
show,  that  the  opinion  which  is  in  favor 
of  uniting  Italy  under  one  central  mon- 
archy is  not  tenable;  because  such  a union 
besides  being  wholly  impracticable  and 
chimerical,  would  not  be  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  Italians  nor  to  the  politi- 
cal condition  and  wants  of  the  country. 
China  and  Russia  are  united  under  vast 
Vol.  VI.— No.  10  46 


central  monarchies;  and  yet  China  and 
Russia  occupy  a very  low  place  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  their  people,  in- 
stead of  being  exalted  and  advanced  by 
this  political  arrangement,  are  thereby  de- 
pressed and  degraded. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  treat  rapidly 
of  a few  other  prominent  theories  broached 
for  the  same  purpose, — of  ameliorating 
the  political  condition  of  the  Italians,  and 
of  causing  Italy  once  more  to  stand  up 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  nar- 
row limits  will  prevent  us  from  even  al- 
luding to  a multiplicity  of  philosophic 
speculations  on  the  subject  set  afloat  by 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  Italians;  and 
we  shall  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  those  theories  which  have 
been  deemed  the  most  plausible,  because 
the  most  practicable.  We  may  also  re- 
mark, that,  in  order  to  render  the  subject 
more  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  our  read- 
ers, we  shall,  a$  far  as  may  be  possible, 
adopt  our  own  political  nomenclature. 

Those  Italians  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  politics  may  be  said,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  divided  into  two  great  parties : 
the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The 
former  adhere,  with  greater  or  Vss  tena- 
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city,  to  existing  institutions;  the  latter  ad- 
vocate the  doctrine  of  progress.  These 
two  great  parties  are  again  subdivided  in- 
to a variety  of  other  minor  ones,  each 
warmly  advocating  its  own  particular 
system  and  measure  of  conservatism  and 
reform,  according  to  the  views  more  or 
less  moderate  or  violent,  contracted  or  ex- 
panded, taken  of  the  subject  by  its  parti- 
sans. Thus,  a portion  of  the  conservatives 
go  in  for  political  institutions  just  as  they 
are,  and  are  opposed  to  all  innovation  and 
reform  under  any  pretext  whatever.  These 
maintain,  that  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  that  any  change,  espe- 
cially in  favor  of  a more  liberal  and  popu- 
lar system  of  government,  would  be  for 
the  worse.  They  are  in  favor  of  govern- 
ing Italy  with  a high  hand,  and  are  op- 
posed to  yielding  any  thing  to  the  popular 
element.  According  to  them,  every  cry 
of  the  people  for  redress  of  grievances, 
for  the  removal  of  abuses,  or  for  social 
ameliorations,  proceeds  from  a revolution- 
ary spirit,  which  should  be  resisted  and 
put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive. They  profess  to  discover  no  possi- 
ble medium  between  Italy  as  she  is,  and 
Italy  in  a state  of  revolutionary  anarchy 
subversive  of  all  social  order  and  of  all 
religious  principles  and  institutions. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  this 
ultra  party  is  not  one  of  pure  Italian 
growth;  it  is  manifestly  more  Austrian 
than  Italian.  It  is  an  exotic  planted  by 
foreign  hands  on  the  Italian  soil  which 
is  not  congenial  to  its  development  and 
growth;  it  cannot  flourish  thereon  unless 
its  roots  be  frequently  moistened  with 
blood  ! It  is  an  off-shoot  of  that  old  Ghi- 
belline  plant,  which  for  centuries  past  has 
produced  nothing  but  poisonous  and  per- 
nicious fruits  for  Italy.  The  genial  plants 
of  Italian  liberty  and  nationality  cannot 
flourish  beneath  its  shadow.  This  party 
of  ultra-conservatives  may,  then,  be  fairly 
set  down  as  the  Austrian  party  in  Italy ; — 
a party  which— we  are  sorry  to  believe  it 
— is  yet  very  strong,  not  indeed  in  the 


popular  will,  but  through  a mischievous 
foreign  influence.  It  is  sustained  and  kept 
alive  by  the  wily  arts  of  Austrian  diplo- 
macy, supported  by  Austriau  bayonets. 
Take  away  this  external  support,  and  it 
would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself. 

Another  section  of  the  conservative  par- 
ty advocate  principles  of  a more  moderate 
character,  and  more  congenial  to  a sound 
Italian  policy.  In  their  natural  dread  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit, — a dread  based 
upon  the  incalculable  mischief  which  this 
spirit  has  often  been  known  to  work  in 
Europe, — they  are  not  hurried  away  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  absolutism.  They 
occupy  what  appears  to  them  middle 
ground,  between  the  revolutionary  party 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rigid  or  despotic 
conservatives  under  Austrian  influence  on 
the  other.  They  would  be  disposed  to 
redress  all  palpable  grievances,  and  even 
to  allow  of  some  reforms  in  municipal  re- 
gulations; but  they  would  leave  the  sub- 
stance of  existing  political  institutions 
wholly  untouched.  In  the  ameliorations 
to  be  introduced  they  would  advise  much 
caution,  in  order  not  to  grant  too  touch  to 
the  doctrine  of  progress.  They  would 
have  Italian  polity  to  be  reformed,  if  at 
all,  very  slowly  and  cautiously.  In  their 
exceeding  wariness,  they  would  profess 
to  regard  most  political  innovations  as  too 
sudden  or  too  sweeping. 

In  a word,  these  men  are  timid  and 
cautious  politicians,  who  view  with  no 
little  distrust  the  doctrines  of  reform  and 
progress  now  so  warmly  advocated  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy;  who  adhere  with  con- 
siderable tenacity  to  existing  institutions, 
and  would  have  these  to  be  changed  as 
little  as  possible.  Many  of  the  advisers 
of  the  late  excellent  pontiff,  and  some  of 
the  advisers  of  the  present  one,  seem  to 
have  belonged,  or  now  to  belong,  to  this 
school,  which  may  be  designated  as  that 
of  the  moderate  conservatives. 

The  party  of  the  reformers,  or  those 
who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  progress,  are 
again  subdivided  into  various  branches, 
according  to  the  mftnper  or  measure  of 
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the  reforms  contemplated;  from  that  of 
the  radicals,  or  ultra-reformers,  who  ad- 
vocate an  immediate  and  total  change  of 
existing  institutions  even,  if  need  be,  by 
revolution  and  violence,  up  to  that  of  the 
moderate  reformers,  who,  while  they  are 
substantially  in  favor  of  the  doctriue  of 
progress,  yet  deprecate  all  undue  haste  in 
carrying  it  out,  and  are,  under  all  circum- 
stances, totally  opposed  to  violence  and 
all  revolutionary  measures.  The  latter 
would  have  the  state  to  reform  itself  peace- 
ably and  by  legal  means,  and  so  far  only 
as  reform  might  be  called  for  by  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  people  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  substantial  preserva- 
tion of  governments  as  now  organised; 
the  former  would  first  subvert  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  think  it  then  time  enough 
to  begin  to  reconstruct  new  ones  on  their 
ruins.  The  one  is  in  favor  of  moral  force 
as  the  great  worker  of  all  solid  and  per- 
manent social  ameliorations;  the  other,  of 
physical  force,  as  the  only  effectual  means 
for  redressing  the  grievances  of  Italy,  and 
for  bringing  about  a thorough  reform  in 
Italian  political  institutions. 

At  the  head  of  the  Italian  party  of  mo- 
derate reformers  stands  the  illustrious  Pius 
IX,  whose  pontificate,  though  it  has  lasted 
but  little  more  than  a year,  has  already 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  enlightened  and  ex- 
pansive mind  grasped  at  once  the  whole 
complicated  subject  of  Italian  politics,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth  and  bearings ; 
and  it  discovered  almost  intuitively  the 
only  rational  and  practicable  solution  of 
a problem,  which  had  embarrassed  the 
most  profound  thinkers  and  the  most  acute 
political  reasoners  for  centuries.  The 
principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the 
reforms  which  he  has  already  originated, 
is  that  of  moral  force,  as  opposed  to  all 
physical  violence ; of  peaceable  and  legal 
redress,  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
any  revolutionary  movement.  According 
to  his  enlightened  policy,  the  government 
itself  takes  the  initiative  in  the  great  work 


of  reform,  and  it  thus  meets  the  people 
half  way.  It  secures  their  allegiance  by 
redressing  their  grievances,  providing  for 
their  wants,  and  granting  them  at  once  as 
great  a measure  of  reform  and  of  liberty 
as  they  are  prepared  to  receive,  or  as  is 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  existing  insti* 
tutions.  Thus  the  revolutionary  spirit  is 
effectually  checked ; the  fever  is  cured, 
not  by  strangling  the  patient,  but  by  ad- 
ministering to  him  suitable  remedies ; and 
the  state  is  reformed  without  the  effusion 
of  one  drop  of  blood. 

Such  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of- 
fered by  Pius  IX;  and  every  one  must 
perceive  at  once  that  it  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  effectual.  It  is  a remarkable  coincidence, 
that  the  two  greatest  men,  and  the  two 
greatest  reformers  of  the  age,  have  hit 
upon  the  same  principle  for  remedying 
great  social  and  political  evils.  The  late 
Daniel  O’Connell  maintained  to  the  hour 
of  his  death,  and  the  present  Pius  IX  now 
maintains,  the  self-same  principle  of  moral 
force,  as  the  great  lever  of  political  rege- 
neration. There  is  a difference,  indeed, 
in  the  manner  of  applying  the  principle, 
growing  out  of  a wide  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances ; but  the  principle  is  in  itself 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ultra  re- 
formers, of  the  radical  party  of  Italy? 
We  have  already,  in  a previous  paper, 
pronounced  our  deliberate  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  that  section  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Italy,  who  would  fain  bring  about 
a general  Italian  monarchy  by  an  armed 
insurrection,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  for- 
eign troops.  We  have  stated  our  firm 
belief,  that  they  are  the  very  worst  enemies 
of  Italy, — the  successors  and  heirs  of  the 
wicked  Ghibelline  faction ; — men  who 
would  sell  their  country  for  German  or 
French  gold.  And  we  entertain  an  opinion 
scarcely  less  favorable  of  that  other  section 
of  the  same  party — the  ultra-Guelphs — 
who  would  plunge  Italy  into  revolution 
and  anarchy,  in  pursuit  of  the  chimera  of 
a general  Italian  republic. 

Much  and  dearly  aa.we  prize  republican 
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institutions,  we  do  not  suffer  our  enthusi- 
asm to  betray  us  into  the  absurd  belief 
that  such  institutions  are  adapted  to  the 
temperament  and  character  of  every  peo- 
ple. The  experiment  of  self-government 
is  a very  difficult  one,  which  has  failed  at 
least  as  often  as  it  has  proved  successful. 
To  prove  successful,  it  requires  a parti- 
cular combination  of  propitious  circum- 
stances, and  a particular  character  in  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  attempted  to  be 
established.  Governments,  like  garments, 
must  suit  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. Men  must  be  prepared  for  poli- 
tical freedom,  before  they  can  hope  to  be 
successful  in  fully  carrying  out  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  The  institutions  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  republican  institutions 
must  already  be  not  only  in  existence  but 
in  a state  of  active  and  healthy  develop- 
ment among  the  people,  before  a nation 
can  be  able  to  set  itself  up  as  a republic. 
Such  was  precisely  the  case  with  our- 
selves. We  had  all  the  elements  of  a re- 
public,— trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus , the 
representative  principle,  &c. — before  we 
declared  our  independence.  And  we 
know  of  no  case  in  history  of  a violent 
and  sudden  transition  by  a whole  people 
from  monarchical  to  democratic  princi- 
ples ; of  none  at  least  which  proved  per- 
manently successful. 

The  French  tried  such  an  experiment 
half  a century  ago;  and  every  one  knows 
how  signally  they  failed,  and  what  atro- 
cious evils  and  horrors  accompanied  and 
followed  the  attempt.  The  French  revo- 
lutionists were  powerful  for  destruction ; 
they  made  of  their  beautiful  country  one 
heap  of  unshapely  and  hideous  ruins; 
they  reduced  it  into  a state  of  appalling 
anarchy ; but  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
bring  back  order 'out  of  the  chaos  they 
had  caused.  They  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
infusing  into  their  countrymen  a certain 
spasmodic  energy  and  life ; but  this  ener- 
gy was  unnatural  and  short-lived ; it  was 
more  like  the  convulsive  agony  of  the  dy- 
ing than  the  healthy  vigor  of  the  living. 
It  soon  left  the  people  weak  and  exhausted. 


and  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  powerful  ty- 
rant who  might  succeed  in  riding  the  fear- 
ful storm  of  human  passion,  called  into 
existence  by  the  revolution.  Napoleon,  in 
fact,  proved  a much  more  exacting  master 
than  had  Louis  XVI,  whose  blood  had  fed 
the  first  fury  of  the  French  Jacobins. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in  Italy,  if 
it  would  not  be  even  worse.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  Italians  is  equally  ardent 
as  that  of  the  French  ; and  their  national 
enthusiasm  once  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
revolution  for  the  setting  up  of  a republic, 
would  prove  at  least  as  ungovernable. 
The  evils  attending  such  a movement 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  revolution.  Anarchy 
would  take  the  place  of  social  order;  and 
the  remedy  would  be  infinitely  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Besides,  such  a revolution  could  not  be 
successful ; because  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  bring  about  any  general  con- 
cert of  action,  especially  of  revolutionary 
action,  in  the  present  state  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  precautions  continually 
employed  by  the  various  Italian  govern- 
ments to  proven!  such  a result  The 
movement  would  be  necessarily  partial 
and  ill-concerted ; and  it  would  as  neces- 
sarily be  crushed  at  its  very  birth.  Any 
attempt  of  the  kind  would  thus  infallibly 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  strengthening  the 
arm  of  the  executive. 

Moreover,  from  some  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  the  various  Italian  govern- 
ments and  the  character  of  the  different 
Italian  populations,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  mass  of  the  latter  would  be  at  all  in 
favor  of  any  such  movement.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  Italians  are  attached  to 
their  actual  governments,  and  love  the 
persons  of  their  princes.  These  are,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  disposed  to  govern 
their  subjects  not  only  with  justice  and 
equity,  but  also  with  paternal  affection. 
The  chief  severities  for  which  they  have 
been  sometimes  blamed  have  been  those 
which  they  occasionally  exhibited  towards 
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persons  suspected  of  bolding  revolutiona- 
ry principles  or  found  engaged  in  actual 
revolt.  Banish  Austrian  influence  and 
the  mischievous  revolutionary  “patriots” 
from  Italy,  and  we  verily  believe  that  a 
better  body  of  princes  and  more  contented 
and  happy  bodies  of  subjects  could  be 
found  no  where  else  in  Europe.  Such 
being  the  case,  is  it  not  madness  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  a contented  people  a system 
of  government  not  adapted  to  their  cha- 
racter and  wants,  not  congenial  to  their 
inclinations,  not  called  for  by  their  actual 
•ircumstances,  and  not  therefore  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  practicable  ? 

But  there  were  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  there  is  yet  the  little 
model  republic  of  San  Marino ;— do  not 
these  examples  prove  that  republicanism 
is  congenial  to  the  Italian  soil  ? We  think 
the  argument  not  at  all  conclusive.  The 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  sprang 
into  being  under  peculiar  circumstances 
which  no  longer  exist;  they  were  kept  in 
existence  for  a time,  while  those  circum- 
stances still  continued ; and  then  they  fell, 
a prey  to  internal  dissensions  growing  out 
of  the  ardent  Italian  temperament,  which 
is  now  the  same  as  it  was  then.  Other 
institutions  have  since  obtained,  and  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  centuries ; 
and  it  would  certainly  be  bad  logic  to  ar- 
gue against  the  latter  which  have  perma- 
nently succeeded,  in  favor  of  the  former, 
which,  though  they  succeeded  for  a time, 
finally  failed,  and  from  causes  too  which 
still  exist. 

As  to  the  republic  of  Ban  Marino,  no 
valid  argument  can  be  based  upon  its* suc- 
cessful existence  for  about  fifteen  centu- 
ries. It  is  very  limited  in  its  extent;  it  is 
situated  on  the  mountains ; and  its  mere 
handful  of  citizens  are  poor,,  have  fewer 
wants  than  their  neighbors  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  plains,  and  they  are  of  a more 
steady  and  sober  temperament  A form 
of  government  which  suits  them,  might 
not  suit  the  rest  of  the  Italians ; and  an 
experiment  which  has  proved  successful 
in  a very  contracted  mountain-  territory, 

46* 


might  not,  and  probably  would  not  suc- 
ceed, if  attempted  on  a wider  scale,  and 
under  different  circumstances. 

But  if  Italy  cannot  be  united,  and  can- 
not coalesce  into  one  nation,  either  odder 
a central  monarchy  or  under  a republic, 
is  any  other  system  of  anion  practicable 
or  evea  possible?  Is  she  always  to  re- 
main cut  up  into  a number  of  petty  states, 
with  scarcely  one  bond  of  union  among 
them,  and  as  weak  and  powerless  as  they 
are  disunited  ? Are  the  evils  of  the  Italian 
body  politic  so  very  deeply  seated  and  so 
inveterate  as  to  be  wholly  incurable?  We 
trust  not,  and  we  believe  not  The  divi- 
sions of  Italians  may  be  healed,  and  Italy 
may  again  become  m nation,  by  wise  and 
skilful  treatment  adapted  to  her  actual 
condition  and  to  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple. Mere  theories  will  not  effect  the  cure 
of  the  evil ; something  practical  must  be 
done.  U is  by  action,  and  not  by  mere 
talking  and  writing,  that  the  political  re- 
generation of  Italy  is  to  be  accomplished. 
The  enlightened  Pius  IX  has  hit  upon  the 
only  plan  for  bringing,  about  this  result, 
which  appears  to  us  either  practicable  or 
effectual ; the  only  system  by  which  the 
complicated  problem  of  Italian  nationality 
oan  he  solved*. 

Let  alt  the  Italian  princes  cateh  his  spi- 
rit and  imitate  his  example;  let  them  meet 
their  subjects  half-way  and  make  to  them 
every  concession  within  their  power ; let 
them  cheerfully  redress  grievances,  im- 
prove or  remodel  the  legislation  of  their 
respective  states,  and  grant  to  their  people 
as  great  a<  share  of  liberty  as  they  may  be 
prepared  to  receive  and  profit  by,  or  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  wairant;  let 
them-  all  zealously  cooperate  together  for 
the  revival  and  full  development  of  a*  na- 
tional spirit  and  feeling  among  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula ; let  Italians  be 
taught  to  distrust  all-  foreign  influence,  to 
abhor  all  foreign  intervention  in-  their  af- 
fairs, to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  to  Ibok  upon  one  another  as 
a great  brotherhood,  united  in  a common 
national'  oause,  and  bound  together  by  the 
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closest  ties  of  national  sympathy:  and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy  be  on  the  eve  of  its 
accomplishment.  In  one  word,  let  the 
policy  of  Pius  IX  be  fully  appreciated 
and  extended  to  all  Italy,  and  then  will 
Italy  be  prepared  to  become  a nation,  by 
and  through  a legal  revolution  brought 
about  without  the  effusion  of  one  drop  of 
blood. 

When  Italy  shall  have  been  thus  trained 
and  prepared  before  hand,  let  the  various 
Italian  states  adopt  as  their  national  motto 
the  political  axiom  so  dearly  prized  by  the 
father  of  our  own  country : united,  we 
stand;  niviDED,  we  fall.  Let  them 
make  common  cause  and  unite  as  one 
nation,  either  on  the  basis  of  a league  of 
independent  states  mutually  offensive  and 
defensive,  or  on  that  of  a confederation, 
more  or  less  close  according  to  the  wants 
and  the  expressed  will  of  its  constituents. 
In  settling  the  basis  of  national  union, 
there  might  be  left  sufficient  room  for  de- 
velopment  and  progress,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances.  A simple 
league,  of  which  there  have  been  already 
several  precedents  in  Italian  history,  might 
be  the  most  practicable  policy  at  first;  this 
might  then  expand  into  a regular  confed- 
eration, similar  to  that  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, or  of  our  own  glorious  union. 

In  accordance  with  the  basis  of  the  new 
national  organization,  should  be  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  which  would  be  appointed 
to  be  its  officiaL  organ,— to  keep  it  alive, 
and  to  carry  out  its  purposes.  It  might 
either  be  a diet,  as  in  the  German  confed- 
eration ; or  a supreme  council,  as  in  Switz- 
erland; or  a parliament,  as  in  France  and 
England;  or  a congress,  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  central  tribunal  might  have 
the  direction  of  all  things  connected  with 
the  general  interests  of  Italy ; of  the  army, 
of  the  navy,  of  the  coinage  and  currency, 
and  of  the  laws  regulating  commerce.  It 
might  also  take  cognizance  of  all  differ- 
ences and  controversies  between  neigh- 
boring states  of  the  confederacy;  and  it 
might,  in  a word,  be  the  official  organ  of 


the  general  government,  strictly  limited 
in  its  powers  to  such  things  as  would  be 
freely  relinquished  and  given  over  to  its 
charge  by  the  voice  of  the  various  states. 

Such  a confederation  should  necessarily 
have  a head ; else  it  could  not  long  hold 
together : it  should  have  such  a head  too, 
who  would  exercise  a commanding  influ- 
ence over  its  various  members.  Who  does 
not  see  that  no  Italian  prince  could  do  this 
more  effectually  than  the  Roman  pontiff? 
To  whom  could  the  Italian  princes  look 
with  more  confidence  than  to  Pius  IX? 
The  dynasty  of  the  Popes  is  the  oldest, 
the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  influen- 
tial in  Italy;  the  popes  have  ever  been  the 
protectors  and  fathers  of  the  Italians.  No 
other  Italian  prince  could  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  entire  peninsula,  or  ensure 
to  it  any  permanency,  if  even  it  could  be 
once  obtained. 

More  than  once  already  have  the  popes 
succeeded  in  uniting  large  portions  of  Italy 
in  a common  cause;  and  they  could  do  so 
again,  if  the  Italian  princes  would  only 
distrust  all  foreign  influence  and  look  to 
their  own  best  interests.  Rome,  the  eter- 
nal city,  blending  in  its  history  the  great 
memories  of  the  past  with  the  milder  glo- 
ries of  the  present;  twice  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal empire, — once  under  the  Caesars 
and  once  again  under  the  popes, — Rome, 
occupying  a central  position  in  the  penin- 
sula, is  the  only  natural  and  the  only  pos- 
sible metropolis  of  the  new  Italian  confed- 
eration. If  Italy  would  be  united  and 
become  a great  nation,  she  must  look  to 
Rome  and  to  the  popes.  The  influence 
of  the  popes  alone  can  bring  about  a peace- 
able and  bloodless  revolution  in  Italy,  such 
as  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  In  the  language  of  the  eloquent 
Gioberti 

"It  is  not  by  exciting  the  subjects 
against  their  princes  that  the  pontiff  can 
save  Italy ; but  by  establishing  a durable 
peace  and  concord  among  the  princes  and 
people  of  the  pen  insula,,  and  by  rendering 
the  bonds  of  this  peace  indissoluble  by 
meana  of  a league  of  the  varioga  Italian 
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states,  of  which  he  is  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  leader  and  moderator. 
That  the  pope  is  naturally  and  should  be 
effectively  the  civil  head  of  Italy,  is  a truth 
proved  from  the  nature  of  things,  confirm- 
ed by  the  history  of  many  age9,  acknow- 
ledged at  different  times  by  our  princes 
and  people,  and  called  in  question  only 
when  some  of  them  had  drunk  at  foreign 
fountains  and  derived  thence  poison  to  be 
infused  into  their  own  country.  Nor  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
confederation,  that  the  pope  should  re- 
ceive or  take  to  himself  a new  power,  but 
only  that  he  should  resume  an  ancient 
right,  interrupted  indeed,  but  not  annulled, 
inalienable  in  its  nature,  and  often  so- 
lemnly exercised.  This  power  varied  in- 
deed in  the  manner  of  its  exercise  and  in 
the  means  employed  for  carrying  out  its 
purposes,  according  to  times  and  places; 
but  it  was  always  directed  towards  one 
great  end, — the  union  and  harmony  of 
the  Italian  states.  If  Leo  III  provided 
for  the  safety  of  Italy  by  renewing  the 
empire  in  the  west,  and  placing  the  impe- 
rial crown  on  tfie  brow  of  Charles  of 
Austria,  (in  which  we  are  to  praise  the 
intention  more  than  the  deed),  at  a later 
period,  Alexander  III  opposed  the  dege- 
nerate successors  of  that  emperor,  and 
made  the  tiara  an  aegis  of  the  common 
liberty  and  independence.  Alexander  ob- 
tained his  end  precisely  by  means  of  a 
league  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign  head 
and  leader;  and  if  the  Lombard  league 
was  transitory  and  embraced  only  a por- 
tion of  Italy,  the  fault  was  not  certainly 
that  of  the  popes,  but  of  their  enemies. 
Unspeakable  are  the  benefits  which  Italy 
would  derive  from  a political  confederation 
under  the  moderating  control  of  the  pon- 
tiffs. Such  a confederation  would  increase 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  various 
princes  without  impairing  their  indepen- 
dence, and  it  would  communicate  to  all 
the  blessings  of  each  of  its  members.  It 
would  remove  the  causes  of  internal  dis- 
cord, wars,  and  revolutions,  and  it  would 
oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  foreign 


invasions;  for  Italy,  protected  as  she  is 
by  the  Alps  and  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
could  of  herself,  if  properly  united,  resist 
the  assaults  of  the  half  of  Europe.”* 
From  this  extract,  and  from  many  other 
passages  of  a similar  tenor  in  the  work  of 
the  distinguished  Italian  writer,  it  will 
appear  that  the  theory  we  have  above  en- 
deavored to  establish,  is,  with  some  modi- 
fications, that  which  he,  and  the  sounder 
portion  of  Italian  political  writers  of  the 
present  day  advocate,  as  the  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  as,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  is  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Italy  is  now  placed.  We  must  make  room 
for  another  extract  from  Gioberti’s  work, 
which  will  shed  additional  light  on  the 
subject.  Though*  rather  lengthy,  it  will 
well  repay  the  perusal.  It  is  found  at  the 
close  of  the  second  volume,  and  contains 
a condensed  summary  of  his  whole  book, 
in  the  shape  of  a picture  of  Italy,  not  as 
she  now  is,  but  as  he  would  have  her  to 
be.  It  also  furnishes  us  with  a fair  speci- 
men of  his  style  and  manner. 

u When  dreaming  can  alleviate,  even 
for  a moment,  the  painful  sense  of  our 
common  miseries,  and  expand  the  wearied 
soul  into  joyous  and  generous  hopes,  I 
think  it  not  unlawful  to  dream.  It  does 
not  even  appear  to  me  either  too  rash  or 
wholly  ridiculous  to  entertain  such  imagi- 
nations, since  these  are  of  such  a nature 
as  to  require  for  their  realization  condi- 
tions neither  extraordinary  nor  impossible, 
but  only  a little  concord  among  our  princes 
and  people.  Such  appears  to  me  to  he 
the  chimera— if  others  choose  to  call  it 
so— which  I have  traced  in  this  discourse 
now  drawing  to  a close. 

Giving  way  to  this  sweet  illusion,  . . 
...  I have  pictured  to  myself  Italy,  not 
such  as  she  is,  but  such  as  she  should  be, 
and  such  as  she  could  become,  not  only 
without  any  violent  commotion  or  mira- 
cle, but  naturally  and  with  great  ease,  if 
the  salutary  germs  contained  within  her 
bosom  could  be  properly  developed.  And 
* Del  Frimato,  kc,  toL  i*p.  53-4. 
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i have  entered  so  fondly  and  so  deeply 
into  this  cherished  fancy,  that  I have  dared 
hope  to  see  it  one  day  realised ; and  even 
now,  considering  it  with  calm  reflection, 
I cannot  wholly  divest  my  mind  of  a hope 
ao  very  sweet  and  consoling.  If  I seem 
to  others  to  be  in  error,  no  one  will,  I 
hope,  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  to  take  from 
me,  and  no  one  so  rigid  as  to  forbid  me, 
a hope  so  innocent.  And  what  spectacle 
more  beautiful  for  an  Italian  than  to  be- 
hold bis  country  united,  strong,  powerful, 
devoted  to  God,  full  of  internal  concord 
and  tranquillity,  respected  and  admired  by 
its  people  l What  future  can  be  imagined 
more  blissful!  What  happiness  more  de- 
sirable! If  to  create  this  beautiful  Italy, 
it  were  necessary  to  drive  out  its  present 
lawful  possessors,  or  to  have  recourse  to 
the  sad  alternative  of  a revolution,  or  to 
the  most  sad  and  shameful  expedient  of 
foreign  succor,  the  goodness  of  the  end 
would  not  justify  the  iniquity  of  the 
means,  and  the  nature  of  these  would  be 
sufficient  to  vitiate  and  poison  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  desired  result  But  no  one  of 
these  turbid  ideas,  no  one  of  these  cul- 
pable hopes,  mars  the  sweetness  of  my 
dream. 

“ I picture  to  myself  my  beautiful  coun- 
try one  in  language,  in>  literature,  in-  seli- 
gion,  in  scientific  thought,  in  national  spi- 
rit, in  social  habits,  and  in  private  and  pub- 
lic concord  among  the  princes  and  people 
who  compose  it.  I represent  it  to  myself 
unanimous  and  powerful  through  a sta- 
ble and  perpetual  alliance  of  its  various 
princes,  which  increasing  the  strength  of 
each  one  of  them  by  the  accession  of  that 
of  all  the  rest,  will  make  of  their  soldiery 
one  great  Italian  army,  will  secure  the 
thrones  of  the  peninsula  against  foreign 
invasion,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a common 
navy,  will  render  us  formidable  even  by 
sea,  and  make  us  sharers  with  other  mar 
ritime  nations  in  the  dominion  upon  the 
ocean.  I picture  to  myself  the  festivity 
and  the  admiration  of  the  sea,  when  an 
Italian  fleet  shall  again  cut  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean ; and  when  the  move- 


able plains  of  the  sea,  usurped  for  so  ma- 
ny ages,  shall  again  come  under  the  em- 
pire of  that  powerful  and  generous  race 
which  erewhile  ruled  them  and  gave  to 
them  its  own  name!* 

“ I see  fixed  upon  this  Italy  rising  in 
the  future  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world ; I see  the  other  nations,  first  aston- 
ished, and  then  loyal  and  devoted,  receive 
from  her  with  spontaneous  movement  the 
principles  of  the  true,  the  form  of  the 
beautiful,  the  example  and  the  rule  of 
good  doing  and  of  exalted  thinking.  I 
see  the  rulers  of  her  various  states  and 
all  the  orders  of  her  citizens  animated 
with  only  one  spirit,  fraternally  cooperat- 
ing by  different  means  towards  the  hap- 
piness of  their  country,  and  emulating 
one  another  in  their  endeavors  to  render 
k stable,  perpetual,  and  prosperous.  I 
see  the  noble  and  the  rich  dignified,  affa- 
ble, and  courteous,  polite,  modest,  pious, 
charitable,  prizing  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  only  so  far  as  these  may  contribute 
towards  obtaining  those  of  intellect  and 
mind,  by  affording  them  more  ample  and 
frequent  occasions  for  practising  every 
private  and  civil  virtue,  doing  good  to 
those  under  them,  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  efficacious  cultivation  and 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  of  philosophy, 

and  of  letters I see  all  orders  of 

the  Jaity  obedient  to  the  laws  and  to  reli- 
gion, reverent  with  freedom  of  mind  and 
without  servility  towards  their  princes  and 
their  priesthood, and  as  far  removed  from 
approving  the  abuses  of  things  or  the  de- 
fects of  men,  as  from  confounding  these 
with  the  institutions  themselves 

“ L see  our  princes  become  the  friends, 
the  benefactors,  the  fathers  of  their  people, 
not  approving  the  disorders  of  bad  clergy- 
men, nor  tolerating  the  insolent  exactions 
of  bad  noblemen ; maintaining  with  inex- 
orable firmness  the  equality  ef  all  our  edi- 
zme  before  the  law±  employing  their  ample 
fortunes,  not  in  private  indulgences,  but 

* An  allusion  probably  to  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Italian  word  pelaro — ten,  and  the  Pe- 
iatgic  raoe,U>  which  the  Italians  belong. 
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in  works  of  public  utility  worthy  by  their 
importance  of  a royal  munificence.  I see 
them  intent,  with  fatherly  solicitude  and 
with  special  care,  upon  educating,  im- 
proving, and  rendering  happy,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes ; 
for  it  is  a thing  shameful,  horrible,  pagan, 
worthy  of  perpetual  infamy  in  this  world 
and  of  eternal  punishment  in  the  other, 
that  those  in  power,  reversing  the  moral 
code  of  Christ,  should  raise  up  to  the  skies 
the  proud  children  of  the  world  for  whom 
hell  was  made,  and  should  neglect  the 
humble  and  the  lowly,  tcho  are  the  elect  of 
God  and  the  cherished  objects  of  his  divine 
complacency. 

“To effect  all  this  good  for  the  present, 
and  to  secure  it  for  the  future,  I see  the 
rulers  of  Italy  putting  forth  their  hands 
to  those  civil  reforms  which  are  called  for 
by  prudence  and  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  are  conformable  to  the  discreet 
wishes  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  na- 
tion. 1 see  agriculture,  industry,  commer- 
cial enterprise,  the  mechanical  arts,  the  fine 
arts,  literature,  and  science,  all  protected, 
honored,  and  prospered;  I see  education 
and  public  instruction  flourishing,  and  the 
individual  liberty  of  each  citizen  as  secure 
and  inviolable  under  the  aegis  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  it  would  be  in  the  best  consti- 
tuted republics. 

“ I see,  in  fine,  religion  placed  on  the 
summit  of  every  thing  human,  and  princes 
and  people  rivalling  each  other  in  rever- 
ence for  the  Roman  pontiff, acknowledging 
and  venerating  him,  not  only  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
the  head  of  the  universal  church,  but  also 
as  the  pacific  umpire  and  pacificator  of 
Europe,  as  the  fountain  of  civilization,  as 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  human  race,  as 
the  natural  heir  and  the  pacific  exponent 
of  the  Latin  grandeur.  And  hence  I re- 
present to  myself,  assembled  in  his  pre- 
sence and  blessed  by  his  right  hand,  the 
diet  of  Italy  and  of  the  world,  and  I pic- 
ture to  myself  in  this  two-fold  and  mag- 
nificent council,  called  together  amidst  the 
rains  of  ancient  Rome,  a revival  of  that 


venerable  senate  which  once  controlled 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  in  which  the 
disciple  of  Demosthenes  recognised,  not 
an  assemblage  of  men,  but  a convocation 
of  the  immortals. 

“Thus,  it  appears  to  me  that  I see  a 
means  of  finally  reconciling  public  good 
with  private  utility,  and  of  rendering  the 
felicity  of  Italy  compatible  with  that  of 
other  people;  of  banishing  from  the  world, 
by  means  of  this  blessed  harmony,  every 
element  of  wars,  of  civil  commotions,  of 
revolutions.  I thus  console  myself  with 
the  thought  that  our  poor  country,  so  often 
devastated  by  barbarians  and  torn  by  its 
own  children,  will  be  free  from  these  two 
scourges,  and  will  repose  in  dignified 
peace.  There  will  then  be  no  longer  any 
danger  that  a hypocritical  and  insolent 
foreigner  should  succeed  in  conquering  it 
with  arms,  or  in  seducing  it  into  internal 
divisions  by  lying  promises  and  perfidious 
intrigues,  in  order  to  make  it  bend  the 
more  easily  under  his  yoke;  nor  will  our 
country  again  behold  its  soil  red  with  the 
blood  of  its  own  citizens,  nor  see  its  heed- 
less  but  generous  children  strangled  with 
halters,  shot  down  with  muskets,  perish- 
ing under  the  axe,  or  wandering  miserable 
exiles  in  foreign  countries.”* 

This  was  published  some  three  years 
ago,  and  about  two  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Pius  IX.  If  the  eloquent  author 
be  still  living,  as  we  suppose  he  is,f  he 
may  now  breathe  more  freely,  and  find 
that  his  dream,  however  glowing  and  ap- 
parently extravagant  it  may  have  seemed 
to  many  at  the  time,  was  really  somewhat 
prophetic,  and  that  it  is  already  on  the 
eve  of  being  realised  in  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures. We  cannot  indeed,  expect  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
exercise  that  extensive  civil  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  Europe  which  they  wielded 
at  a period  when  European  jurisprudence 
made  them  the  umpires  of  nations  and  the 
paternal  protectors  of  the  oppressed  and 

* Vol.  ii,  p.  307 — seqq. 

t We  are  told  that  he  reiides  in  or  n< 
and  often  visit*  Belgium. 
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aggrieved  io  every  civilised  land.  The 
complexion  of  European  society  has  since 
undergooe  a complete  revolution;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  a change  in  the  policy 
of  the  popes  as  settled  for  three  centuries 
past  would  be  either  practicable,  or  adapted 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times, 
or  that  it  would  be  desirable  even  to  them* 
selves.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; the  pon- 
tiffs might  and  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise a controlling  influence  over  the  poli- 
tical destiuies  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
This  alone  can  bring  out  the  resources  of 
Italy,  unite  all  her  people  in  the  cause  of 
nationality,  and  make  them  one  great  and 
united  nation. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Italian  confederation  is  Austrian  influence. 
But  Austria,  much  as  she  is  opposed  to 
Italian  freedom  and  nationality,  would 
scarcely  dare  oppose  it  by  an  armed  inter- 
vention in  Italian  affairs.  Should  she  at- 
tempt to  crush  by  main  force  the  rising 
spirit  of  Italian  nationality  and  the  peace- 
ful effort  of  the  Italian  governments  to 
organise  themselves  into  a confederation, 
the  whole  civilised  world  would  rise  up 
against  her  and  cry  out  for  shame.  She 
might  and  would  probably  bring  into  play 
all  the  intrigues  of  her  wily  policy  to 
thwart  or  stifle  the  movement;  but  Aus- 
trian art  is  scarcely  an  over-match  for  Ita- 
lian diplomacy.  In  this  contest  of  wits 
she  might  find  herself  completely  foiled 
by  the  shrewd  and  ready  Italian  diploma- 
tists. Her  own  Italian  provinces  vtould 
not,  of  course,  be  suffered  to  take  part  in 
the  confederation;  but  they  might,  in  spite 
of  her  watchfulness,  catch  enough  of  the 
national  enthusiasm  from  their  neighbors 
and  brethren,  to  make  it  necessary  or  at 
least  expedient  for  Austria  to  make  them 


some  concessions,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  another  Lombard  leagde 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  her  Italian 
influence,  and  even  to  her  Italian  do- 
minion. 

Why  should  not  Italy  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent? Why  should  she  not  again 
stand  up  among  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
Is  she  not  the  mother  of  empire,  the  foun- 
tain of  civilization,  the  land  of  genius, 
the  home  of  the  fine  arts,  the  parent  of 
inventions,  the  birth-place  of  Dante,  of 
Tasso,  of  Galileo,  of  Columbus,  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo?  Why  should  she  be  kept 
down  by  foreign  bayonets  assisting  inter- 
nal divisions?  Is  she  not  now,  even  in 
her  depressed  political  condition,  the  same 
glorious  country  which  Pliny  once  de- 
scribed, as,  “the  land  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  disciple  and  the  teacher  of 
all  other  lands,  chosen  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  gods;  a land  destined  to  make  the 
heavens  themselves  glow  with  greater 
brightness,  to  gather  together  scattered 
empires,  to  soften  manners,  to  infuse  or- 
der into  the  discordant  and  savage  lan- 
guage of  various  nations  by  the  influence 
of  her  own  tongue;  to  give  speech  and 
civilization  to  mankind;  and  to  be,  in  one 
word,  the  common  country  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?”# 

If  so,  why  should  she  be  enslaved? 
Why  should  she,  who  has  ever  been  the 
greatest  benefactress  of  the  human  race, 
be  herself  deprived  of  the  blessings  she 
has  so  freely  communicated  to  others? 
We  repeat  it;  she  has  yet  the  genus  of 
vitality  strong  in  her  bosom;  and  she  must 
and  will  rise  again  : this  century  will  not 
pass  away  without  witnessing  this  glo- 
rious result  of  the  pontificate  of  Piu9  IX 
• Plin.  Hist,  iii,  3. 
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HAD  intended  to  com- 
mence our  notice  of  this 
most  beautiful  work 
with  a definition  of  po- 
etry. On  this  definition, 
and  on  the  principles  it 
would  have  involved, 
we  had  intended  to  have  based  our  re- 
marks. We  find,  however,  no  definition 
which  pleases  us.  We  feel  what  poetry 
is ; but  we  know  not  how  to  phrase  our 
idea  of  it.  In  fact  we  doubt  if  we  have, 
or  can  have,  any  distinct  idea  of  it,  any 
more  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive  of 
the  beauty  of  a flower,  the  melody  of  a 
song,  the  purity  of  a chaste  and  holy  sen- 
timent, and  the  deliciousness  of  lovely 
memories  exhumed  from  the  dead  rub- 
bish of  the  past.  The  nearest  and  most 
satisfactory  approach  we  can  make  to  it, 
is,  that  poetry  is  religion,  and  religion  po- 
etry. We  cannot  conceive  of  true  poetry 
which  is  not  religious,  nor  of  true  religion 
which  does  not  consecrate  and  make  more 
beautiful  the  things  and  thoughts,  around 
which  poetry  sheds  sunshine  and  a rose- 
colored  atmosphere  of  loveliness.  The 
wings  of  the  muse  lag  idly  and  she  pro- 
gresses with  a sluggard’s  pace,  or  falls  to 
earth,  in  the  dull  and  stifling  atmosphere 
of  immorality.  It  is  so  even  with  the 
splendid  and  licentious  muse  of  Byron. 
In  the  most  wicked  of  all  his  writings  this 
truth  is  strikingly  exemplified.  Haidee 
the  kind,  compassionate,  beautiful  girl,  all 
sympathy,  all  merriment,  all  innocence : 
loving  flowers,  birds,  and  the  island  shore; 
pitying  the  sorrows  of  her  kind,  with  af- 
fectionate deeds  flowing  from  her  pure 
young  heart,  like  clear,  quick  waters  from 


an  unstained  fountain,  is  an  enchanting 
embodiment  of  the  loveliest  poetry.  But 
Haidee,  betrayed,  sensual,  voluptuous,  is 
most  flatulent  and  prosaical;  a thing  "of 
the  earth  earthy,”  consumed  by  foul  and 
unhallowed  passions.  It  is  the  duty  of 
poetry  to  give  humanity  the  light  of  the 
sunbeams  and  the  hue  and  color  of  the 
rose,  and  not  to  borrow  a shade  from 
darkness  and  a stench  from  the  sewer  to 
slime  and  defile  its  excellence.  And  this, 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  degree,  is  the 
object  of  religion. 

Hence  we  conceive  that  we  are  not  de- 
parting from  the  true  end  of  a religious 
magazine  in  noticing,  more  fully  than 
usual,  this  work,  published  in  a style  not 
less  exquisite  and  beautiful,  than  is  the 
matter  which  it  contains.  Its  poems  may 
be  said  to  be  pearls  in  a casket.  That 
there  are  some  imperfections  in  the  casket 
and  some  flaws  in  some  of  the  pearls,  we 
do  not  deny.  But  they  are  such  flaws  and 
imperfections  that  their  detection  would 
argue  no  extreme  acuteness,  and  theircha- 
racter  require  no  great  severity  of  criti- 
cism. They  are  manifestly  such  as  result 
from  haste — haste  in  composition  and 
haste  in  publication.  The  frontispiece, 
the  spirit  (we  presume)  of  poetry,  is  large 
beyond  proportion,  and  she  has  taken  to 
herself  much  more  room  than  she  is  fairly 
entitled  to.  In  fact  we  do  not  like  the 
whole  frontispiece.  It  is  not  equal  to  the 
other  most  beautiful  engravings  of  the 
book.  We  cannot  understand  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  engrav- 
ing of  an  aborigine  standing  immediately 
above  the  exquisite  motto  of  the  book. 
We  also  notice  some  expressions  such  as 
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“sunshine  striking  ” “dwelling  19s  there, 
in  heaven,”  &c.,  which,  if  one  were  dis- 
posed to  be  elegantly  fastidious,  might  be 
the  subject  of  criticism.  These,  however, 
compared  with  the  abundant  excellencies 
of  the  work,  are  mere  trifles. 

It  is  a work  of  great  merit,  poetic  in 
conception  and  artistic  in  execution.  The 
idea  of  the  work  is  itself  most  beautiful. 
To  gather  the  beautiful  flowers  of  every 
season  and  every  month  into  bouquets,  to 
make  them  emblematic  of  the  holiest  and 
loveliest  sentiments,  and  to  wed  them  to 
the  harmonies  of  verse,  was  a noble  and 
precious  labor.  For  this  labor  Mi*.  Din- 
nies  has  shown  herself  well  qualified. 
Her  flowers  are  culled  with  much  taste, 
and  ever  with  the  most  poetic  end  in 
view.  She  seems  to  have  a hearty  and 
unaffected  love  for  her  work,  and  gives 
an  affectionate  expression  and  beautiful 
sentiments  to  the  humblest  flower  which 
grows.  But  a few  days  have  elapsed 
since  we  read  in  a southern  magazine  an 
eulogistic  notice  of  the  authoress,  the 
writer  of  which  observed  that  she  had  but 
little  sympathy  with  flowers,  and  trees, 
and  the  great  wonders  of  the  visible  world. 
The  critic  has  only  to  cast  his  eye  upon 
this  work  to  see  how  rare,  tender,  and 
beautiful  her  love  of  them  is.  We  had 
entertained  a similar  belief.  All  that  we 
had  seen  of  Mrs.  D’s.  poetry  had  been  of 
the  fireside  and  of  fireside  joys,  hopes  and 
loves.  Of  these  we  knew  she  wrote  truly, 
eloquently,  beautifully.  This  volume  of 
poetry  has  come  in  good  time  to  falsify 
that  belief. 

It  is  an  eloquent  vindication  of  her  love 
of  nature.  It  may  be  even  said  that  she 
is  too  intensely  enthusiastic.  Upon  every 
object,  great  and  small,  she  lavishes  an 
abundance  of  affection.  Every  tiny  flower 
has  beautiful  sentiments  and  holy  lessons. 
Every  breeze  whispers  some  truth,  and 
every  star  beam  and  ray  of  sunshine  has 
a message  of  hope,  and  love  and  promise. 
The  evergreen  thorn  speaks  of  solace  in 
sorrow ; the  snowdrop,  of  simplicity ; the 
daisy,  of  innocence;  the  laurel,  of  ambi- 


tion ; the  crimeon  rose,  of  passionate  love; 
the  white  jonquil,  of  religious  devotioff ; 
the  violet,  of  modesty ; the  wail  flower, 
of  fidelity ; in  fact  she  seems  to  have  re- 
cognised in  her  heart  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  the  flowers,  and  most  eloquently 
does  she  phrase  it  into  poetry.  When 
she  describes  a flower,  one  might  almost 
conceive  that  it  stood  before  him  in  a clear, 
bright,  sunny  atmosphere,  made  musical 
by  an  unforgotten  gush  of  song.  Ever 
since  we  read  her  work  we  have  uncon- 
sciously imagined  that  beautiful  flowers 
were  around  us.  Even  in  our  sleep  this 
thought  has  followed  us;  and  in  our 
dreams  the  blue  violet  and  the  pure,  white 
lily  have  bloomed  before  us.  During  the 
long,  cold  winter,  when ‘the  chilly  winds 
sweep  through  the  long,  cheerless  streets, 
and  the  tall  brick  houses  look  dimly 
through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  we  will 
turn  to  this  volume  and  believe  that  the 
flowers  yet  syllable  the  silent  poetry  of 
earth,  and  that  their  noiseless  hymn  of 
praise  rises  through  a fragrant  atmosphere 
around  us.  We  shall  dream  of  a sunset 
suchasthis: 

The  setting  son  with  golden  rays 
Has  tinged  the  western  sky ; 

And  floating  cloods  around  him  blase 
In  gorgeous  pageantry ; 

While  loveliness  not  wont  to  gleam. 
Beneath  his  warm,  meridian  beam. 

But  such  as  in  a Claude  it  meets. 

The  muses’  eye  now  sweetly  greets. 

Tet  in  the  vale  dark  shadows  rest. 

And  throng  the  mountain  high; 

While  on  the  water*  a tranquil  breast 
Appeara  the  pictured  aky. 

In  freshness  steeped,  the  balm-fraaght  breest 
Sweeps  o*er  the  cloaing  /lowers  ; 

And  awella  like  music  through  the  trees , 

Sighing  of  by-gooe  boors; 

E’en  in  its  fragrance  there’s  a spell 
The  soul  must  own  but  cannot  tell. 

And  in  its  murmurs  soft  and  bland 
Seem  whispers  from  the  spirit  land. 

The  laden  bee,  the  chirping  bird. 

Now  JUtting  to  repose, 

With  buzzing  insects,  ever  h, 

At  eoemng*i  dewy  clou 
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Hare  all  an  influence  tad  but  sweet. 

* * • * • 

• • • • • 

And  now,  behold ! The  glorious  lun. 

The  mountain,  wave  and  vale. 

And  bright  clouds,  which  oar  worship  won. 
Are  lost  or  fading — pale. 

• • * * * 

* • • * • 

Another  change. — Lo ! piercing  from 
Hie  dark , still  vault  above , 

One  little  star  has  brightly  come , 

Like  hope,  or  peace,  or  love. 

There  is  a picture  for  a man  to  dream 
of!  to  cherish  in  his  memory  and  to  carry 
with  him  into  the  dreary  winter!  That  is 
a sunset!  And  so  we  might  wander  on, 
as  through  some  enchanted  garden,  cull- 
ing, at  every  step,  some  description  of 
nature  no  less  beautiful  and  delicately  ap- 
preciative than  this.  But  we  forbear,  and 
turn  to  her  expression  of  sentiments. 

In  this,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  the 
power  of  our  authoress  lies.  Her  heart 
is  a well-spring  of  emotions,  from  which 
she  pours  a tide  of  verse  exhaustless,  deep, 
clear,  strong.  She  has  manifestly  lived 
by  the  fireside  and  in  the  city.  She  has 
seen  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  loved 
and  studied  them.  But  her  abode  has 
manifestly  been  in  the  "walled  cities.” 
She  could  not  have  written  "Wedded 
Love,”  and  "The  Wife,”  had  it  been 
otherwise.  There  is  something  in  both, 
which  speaks  of  a long  and  noble  contest 
with  evils  such  as  are  found  only  in  the 
city.  Her  very  illustrations  of  floral  sen- 
timent have  a continued  reference  to  city 
life.  The  very  intensity  of  her  love  for 
the  affections  which  cluster  around  the 
family  hearth  is  an  evidence  of  this.  Of 
the  struggles  which  are  found  in  this  life, 
she  speaks  fearlessly  and  trustingly.  She 
never  mentions  them  directly,  but  you 
feel  that  she  has  felt  them,  met  them,  and 
looked  upon  them  boldly  and  inquiringly. 
When  these  enter  into  her  song  it  gains 
new  vigor.  Antaeus  has  felt  the  earth 
and  spurns  it  Her  inspiration  is  loftier 
and  stronger.  As  the  flowers  of  the  spring 
time  burst  forth  only  after  the  storm,  so 
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from  her  soul  her  purest  poetry  comes 
only  after  the  dark  hour  of  sorrow.  Let 
"The  Wife”  and  "Wedded  Love,”  in- 
comparably the  two  best  pieces  of  poetry 
written  by  any  western  poetess,  witness 
that.  They  are  exquisitely  mournful  and 
beautiful.  Yet  again  let  the  lines  on  a 
"Gifted  Girl”  witness  this.  We  quote 
the  concluding  lines : 

Alas ! few  know  the  wretchedness  which  clings 
Around  a heart  in  which  affection’s  springs 
Are  flowing,  deep,  unanswered,  all  unsought. 
From  hidden  sources — holy,  high,  unseen. 
Unthought  of  by  the  common  throng— who  gaze 
Upon  the  lone  one’s  lofty  brow  serene. 

O’er  which  no  love-requited  flash  e’er  plays. 
Oh,  gentle  girl ! dost  envy  still  these  gifts? 

Its  pitying  gaze  to  mine  thy  mild  eye  lifts; 

What  says  the  spirit  in  my  look  that  lies? 
Bclov’d  of  earth  and  heaven,  be  satisfied,  be  wise. 

We  conceive  that  no  mind,  unless  de- 
bauched by  a false  and  vicious  taste  for 
exuberant  imagery  and  meaningless  bril- 
liancy of  phrase,  can  fail  to  admire  the 
deep,  pure  feeling  of  the  poems  we  have 
mentioned. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  what  is 
most  commendable  in  Mrs.  Dinnies  is  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  effort  to  produce 
" an  effect.”  She  is  simplicity  itself.  She 
phrases  beautiful  things  in  the  simplest 
words,  and  the  airy  and  elegant  simpli- 
city of  those  words  floats  through  the 
mind  like  the  low-toned  breathings  of  the 
wind-harp.  Here  is  a most  beautiful  idea 
most  daintily  expressed.  She  is  writing 
of  the  crimson  rose : 

Woman’s  love 
Must  ever  prove 
Imaged  in  this  sweet  flower; 

Oh ! bid  it  live 

And  charms  ’twill  give. 

To  each  revolving  hour; 

But  blight  it  not  by  coldness  ever, 

’Twill  wither  in  a day, 

And  the  rich  gift  and  gentle  giver , 

Will  both  alike  decay  ! 

These  lines  are  spoken  in  music,  and  if 
ever  the  purity  and  holiness  of  married 
love  were  more  beautifully  pleaded,  it  has 
not  been  our  fortune  to  know  it  Those 
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lines  are  written  in  the  very  witchery  of 
simplicity.  One  might  as  well  seek  to 
« paint  the  lily,”  as  to  attempt  to  improve 
them.  The  memories  of  friendship  she 
calls 

’Traditions  qf  the  hearty  concealed 
From  all  the  world  beside. 

The  divinity  of  mind  she  addresses  thus : 

Shrined  on  the  spirit’d  altar!  Oh  reveal 
The  spell  Zanoni  like,  thy  power  hath  thrown 
O’er  my  very  soul — whose  high  ideal 
In  thee  alone  it  ever  yet  hath  known  ; 

Emblem  of  beauty  ! Eidolon  of  good  ! 
Believed,— adored,— but  dimly  understood  ! 

Her  song  (p.  13G;  Heliotrope— Promised 
Happiness)  commencing 

Caramia!  Twilight  falleth 
O’er  the  earth  in  shadows  deep, 

is  exquisitely  and  infinitely  above  the  or- 
dinary love-songs  of  the  day.  It  is  so 
pure,  tender  and  musical  in  sentiment, 
that  one  might  fancy  it  a quiet  hymn  to 
beautiful  things.  “ Maternal  Love”  (p. 
180)  is  a ifiost  beautiful  poem.  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  it.  And  here  is  another 
— a song — so  touchingly  simple  and  love- 
ly, so  like  the  gushing  of  clear,  glad,  quiet 
waters,  that  we  must  quote  it. 

Oh  ! tell  me  not  that  strangers  praise 
My  lute’s  uubidden  song ; 

Its  simplest  and  its  proudest  lays 
To  those  I love  belong. 

I never  touch  its  strings  unless 
To  cheer  a pensive  hour. 

Or  win  a magic  smile  to  bless 
Its  unpretending  power. 

The  smiles  affection’s  lips  have  wreathed, 
Ten  thousand  words  are  worth 
Of  idle  praise,  if  lightly  breathed 
By  strangers  to  her  hearth. 

And  fame  is  but  a fearful  sound 
' To  such  a heart  as  mine ; 

My  temples  must  remain  unbound 
Or  friends  the  chaplet  twine. 

The  laurel  wreath  or  ivy  crown, 

The  envied  meed  of  those 
Who  strive  for  fame,  I would  lay  down 
To  gain  one  fragrant  rose ! 

For  roses  form  the  coronal 

Which  love's  own  hand  oomposes ; 

Then  be  my  garland  e’er  so  small 
If  wholly  made  of  roses. 


We  turn  to  another  song  of  a melan- 
choly cast,  the  tender  beauty  of  which 
appears  in  its  pervading  and  chilly  tone 
of  sorrow,  like  some  soft  floweret  above 
the  wintry  snow.  (Yew  Tree — “ sorrow 
deeply  rooted.”) 

Hast  ne’er  beheld  the  rays  of  morning 
Shine  o’er  some  wild  flower  fresh  and fair , 
Their  light,  a golden  veil , adorning , 

Its  petals , dancing  in  the  air , 

Tet  ere  the  evening  shades  descended. 

Some  blast  too  rude  that  flower  had  torn. 
Leaving  its  parent  stem  nofriended. 

Desolate,  ruined  and  forlorn  ? 

If  thou  hast,  to  thee  I need  not  tell 
Of  a heart  where  hopes  were  glowing  bright. 
And  fairy  visions  were  wont  to  dwell. 

Till  it  met  with  sorrow’s  withering  blight. 

For  alas ! that  stem  in  its  loneliness. 

And  the  flowers  around  it  widely  strown. 
Were  but  the  symbols,  as  thou  may’st  guess. 

Of  a heart,  and  its  ruined  hopes,— my  own ! 

That  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the 
“grace  of  not  too  much,”  who  does  not 
imagine  that  lovely  flower,  in  the  soft 
sunshine  as  before  him?  And  who  does 
not  mourn  its  ruin,  and  muse  over  its 
moral  ? 

There  are  many  other  very  beautiful 
pieces,  which  we  would  be  glad  to  quote 
did  time  and  space  permit.  We  are  con- 
soled under  our  inability  to  do  so  by  the 
reflection  that  our  readers  can  (and  doubt- 
less will)  get  the  book  and  read  them  for 
themselves.  The  Lily’s  Restored  Happi- 
ness— The  Water  Star  Flower,  Trusty- 
China  Aster,  Woman’s  Heart — The  Co- 
lumbine, Folly  of  Delay — Nasturtium, 
Passing  away — The  White  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Fidelity — The  Althea  Frutex,  Per- 
suasion—are  all  most  excellent  poems. 
“Autumn”  is  very  fine.  “ Power  of  As-  x 
sociation”  is  deeply  poetic.  “The  Mind’s 
Ideal”  is  perhaps  the  only  overwrought 
piece  in  the  whole  volume.  It  however 
contains  good  lines.  We  may  mention 
here  as  an  instance  of  Mrs.  D.’s  natural- 
ness that  she  scarcely  ever  omits  a parti- 
cle, abbreviates  a word,  or  involves  a sen- 
tence; and  never  speaks  (as  some  we 
wot  of)  of  her  “poetic  eye,”  her  “sil- 
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very  laugh,”  her  “minstrel  song,”  &c. 
Mrs.  D.  reminds  us  continually  of  that 
exquisite  Quaker  poet,  Bernard  Barton; 
the  freshest,  purest  and  most  natural  poet 
of  the  present  century.  She  seems  to 
have  caught  his  spirit;  and  we  consider 
it  a compliment  to  any  poet  to  say  so. 
There  is  a rare  sweetness  in  Barton,  and 
some  of  these  days,  when  he  is  dead  and 
buried,  the  world  will  know  him.  In  the 
mean  time  his  poetry  is  a well,  quietly 
and  deliciously  hidden  from  the  public 
gaze,  from  which  the  chosen  few  may 
drink  a genuine  inspiration.  Many  of 
our  authoress’  poems  are  in  his  favorite 
measure. 

In  drawing  our  notice  of  this  beautiful 
work  to  a close,  we  revert  to  our  prefa- 
tory remarks.  We  said  that  poetry  was 
religion,  and  religion,  poetry.  After  read- 
ing this  work,  we  feel  the  full  force  of 
our  remark.  In  looking  back  over  its 
pages  we  see  no  mention  of  the  altar  or 
the  shrine,  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is 
religion  in  the  book.  The  authoress  has 
spoken  lovingly,  purely,  beautifully  of 
God’s  flowers — the  flowers  of  earth  and 
the  flowers  of  the  heart — and  in  this  we 
hold  there  is  religion.  The  end  of  reli- 
gion is  to  prepare  and  refine  the  soul  for 
an  immortality  too  glorious  for  concep- 
tion. All  creation  cooperates  to  this  end. 
This  is  the  undertone  which  breathes  from 
its  infinite  works — added  sympathies,  in- 
creasing beauty,  enlarging  knowledge. 
Whoever  teaches  man  to  appreciate  the 
undertone  of  music,  which  floods  the 
whole  existence  of  a Christian  ; whoever 
brightens  the  social  hearth,  beautifies  do- 
mestic relations,  and  opens  a new  access 
to  the  human  heart,  through  which  the 
flowers  and  all  the  beautiful  things  of 
creation  may  whisper  their  emblemed 
truths,  does  a consecrated  labor.  There 
is  something  religious  even  in  the  less 
tangible  effusions  of  poetry.  If  we  can- 
not realise  them,  there  is  yet  an  answer- 


ing echo  in  the  soul,  which  proclaims 
their  sympathy  with  its  essential  laws  of 
being.  They  are  high  and  noble  efforts 
to  express  its  indefinite  and  restless  spiri- 
tuality. God  is  in  every  righteous  thought, 
and  every  sunbeam,  and  every  flower,  and 
every  wave,  and  every  cloud,  and  every 
breeze — abroad  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
glad,  free  air,  as  well  as  in  the  shrined 
sanctuary.  He  is  by  the  Christian’s  fire- 
side and  in  his  heart  as  well  as  by  the 
altar.  He  speaks  from  the  humblest  flow- 
er as  well  as  from  scripture  lore.  The 
same  lightning  and  thunder,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  spoke  from  Sinai,  yet  gleams 
and  roars  above  the  earth;  and  the  “still 
small  voice”  yet  sweeps  by  us  in  the 
wind  which  thousands  of  years  since  bore 
it  to  the  prostrate  patriarch.  We  yet  bear 
festal  flowers  to  the  open  temple  on  holy 
days,  and  with  them  deck  the  Christian’s 
shrine.  And  we  would  have  the  affect 
tions  and  virtues,  which  adorn  the  heart 
(no  less  the  temple  of  God!)  emblemed 
by  the  flowers  we  hang  upon  the  shrine. 
We  feel,  then,  that  there  is  religion  in 
this  work,  in  which  amid  emblem  flowers, 
we  find  so  many  of  the  heart’s  pure  and 
beautiful  hymns  of  quiet  love.  Blessings 
upon  her,  who  has  gone  forth,  among 
the  gardens  of  the  earth,  to  bring  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  their  wedded  thoughts  to 
gladden  us  through  the  long  winter,  to 
give  the  consecration  of  a new  beauty  to 
the  simple  ties  of  domestic  life,  and  gar- 
land all  existence  with  new  and  unthought 
of  beauty  ! The  world  around  us  is  more 
beautiful  for  the  hue  of  the  flowers,  which, 
with  thought,  pervades  all  space,  and  for 
the  perfume,  which  from  them, she  breath- 
ed over  our  existence.  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  day  are  coming;  and  we  will 
seek  this  book  to  give  to  the  pure,  the 
young  and  beautiful,  that  their  lives  may 
be  as  graceful,  as  fragrant  and  as  lovely 
as  the  flowers — for  ever. 

E.  J.  C. 
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OR,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COUNT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DEM0RR1  DI  CA8TEL  MAONO. 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  for  this  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  V. 

From  Silvio  PeUico. 

AM  permitted,  by  your 
truly  excellent  father,  my 
dear  young  countess,  to 
offer  you  my  homages  on 
the  occasion  of  your  mar- 
riage. And  my  pleasure 
in  so  doing  is  the  greater, 
as  I am  but  mingling  my  blessings  with 
those  which  others  have  already  invoked 
upon  your  youth,  your  virtues,  and  your 
joys.  What  we  know  of  yourself,  of 
your  husband,  and  of  both  your  families, 
combines  to  give  us  a consoling  idea  of 
those  moral  and  Christian  harmonies, 
which  augur  for  the  newly-married  the 
greatest  probability  of  future  happiness. 
But  another,  and  still  stronger  ground  of 
happy  instruction,  is  the  finished  educa- 
tion which  you  have  received,  as  well 
under  your  parental  roof,  as  under  the 
care  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
With  the  principles  which  they  have 
instilled  into  you,  with  the  instruction  you 
have  acquired,  with  the  habits  of  the 
purest  affection  and  the  tenderest  piety, 
how  can  you  prove  otherwise  than  an 
excellent  wife,  and,  should  heaven  bless 
your  union  with  children,  of  an  exemplary 
mother. 

The  very  gifts  of  a cheerful  disposition, 
which  God  has  blessed  you  with,  derive 
a positive  value  when  they  are  sanctified 
by  the  noble  qualities  of  the  mind.  Cheer- 
fulness and  the  sweet  graces  of  gentle 
mirth  contribute,  in  the  young,  who  are 
the  friends  of  God,  to  temper  the  wisdom 


I of  their  conduct,  and  their  contempt  of 
I vanity.  These  gifts  are  then  a spectacle 
of  edification,  and  an  enchantment  by 
which  others  are  persuaded  to  practise 
virtue,  and  love  religion.  I do  not  wish 
to  flatter  you,  young  countess;  but  the 
Lord  has  been  bountiful  in  his  gifts  to 
you,  and  I trust  that  you  will  correspond 
, to  the  divine  favors  you  have  received. 
No  daughter  has  ever  been  blessed  with  a 
better  mother:  the  worthiest  daughters 
are  they  who  imitate  the  virtues  of  their 
mothers. 

I do  not  assert  this  merely  as  a senti- 
ment founded  upon  reasoning,  but  with 
the  lively  conviction  from  the  recollection 
of  a case  in  point  Many  years  ago  1 
found  myself  in  relation  with  a pious 
family,  in  which  was  consummated  a 
marriage  fraught  with  pleasing  hopes, 
but  which,  however,  awoke  some  uneasi- 
ness in  the  parents’  minds,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  bride.  I was 
present,  one  day,  when  a venerable  priest, 
a relative  of  the  family,  ventured  to  ex- 
press some  affectionate  misgivings  arising 
from  her  inexperience,  when  she,  with 
great  candor,  remarked,  that  she  was  not 
as  inexperienced  as  he  imagined,  “and 
from  whom,  then,”  he  asked,  " have  you 
learned  to  regulate  your  life?”  “From 
my  mother,”  was  her  memorable  answer. 

I was  then  too  young  to  reflect;  but 
still  that  simple  and  sublime  reply  did  not 
fail  to  strike  my  mind,  and  very  often 
since  has  it  come  back  to  my  recollection, 
a bride,  as  yet  almost  in  childhood,  felt 
herself  strong  and  courageous  from  the 
example  of  her  mother’s  virtues ! Diffi- 
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cullies  and  troubles  were  not  wanting,  in 
after  life,  to  that  excellent  woman,  and 
more,  perhaps,  than  she  could  have  fore- 
seen ; yet  all  her  acquaintances  admired 
the  wisdom  which  she  evinced  from  the 
beginning  of  her  conjugal  career,  and  the 
discretion  and  fortitude,  and  amiable  pru- 
dence, with  which  she  performed  the 
duties  of  her  state.  She  governed  and 
obeyed  with  the  humility  gf  a wife,  but 
with  great  firmness,  too,  in  the  practice 
of  good  works.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
marriages  of  which  I saw  and  admired 
the  propitious  results.  There  will  always 
be,  in  the  happiest,  abundant  occasions 
of  sorrow : but  in  this  mortal  condition 
we  will  surely  find  felicity  to  exist  where 
the  consolations  of  virtue  are  at  hand. 

When  one  advanced' in  age  as  I am, 
addresses  a lady  just  on  the  eve  of  being 
led  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  he  cannot  but 
yield  to  a kind  of  paternal  instinct  that 
warms  the  heart  of  age  with  sympathy 
for  the  young,  and  prompts  him  to  offer 
appropriate  advice,  although,  perhaps,  not 
necessary,  and  certainly  not  new.  Al- 
though having  no  authority  over  you, 
permit  me,  gentle  lady,  to  offer  you  one. 
1 cannot  forget  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell  upon  others  more  essential,  which, 
I have  no  doubt,  you  have  already  re- 
ceived, and  still  receive,  from  those  dear 
and  venerable  minds,  so  much  belter  able 
to  instruct  you. 

It  seems  10  me  that  among  the  human 
virtues  there  is  one  too  rarely  recom- 
mended : and  that  is  tranquil  cheerfulness, 
continued  serenity,  that  amiable,  indul- 
gent, and  beneficent  peace,  which  we 
love  to  contemplate  as  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  the  angels,  of  Blessed 
Mary,  and  of  the  divine  Redeemer  him- 
self. Oh  sacred  graces  of  virtue  that  is 
cheerful!  But,  perhaps,  you  smile,  and 
answer : “ this  young  heart  that  beats  so 
merrily  has  no  need  of  being  excited  to 
gladness : and,  perhaps,  greater  gravity 
should  be  recommended  to  me.” 

Certainly,  young  countess,  mirth,  and 
joyous  confidence,  and  smiles,  are  proper 
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to  your  age : and  a soul  so  pure  and 
loving,  feels  a stronger  tendency  to  gaiety 
and  jubilee,  than  to  grief  and  despondency. 
Certainly  the  nuptials  on  which  you  are. 
entering  are  beaming  with  a thousand 
rays,  and  prognosticate  a charming  future. 
But  alas  ! the  most  fortunate  existence  is 
composed  of  many  elements.  The  rela- 
tions and  social  ties  of  a wife  become 
numerous  and  multiform,  from  the  day 
she  leaves  her  home  to  grace  her  hus- 
band’s days,  to  assume  the  mother’s 
cares,  to  preside  over  the  family  circle,  to 
edify  all,  of  every  rank,  under  whose 
observation  she  may  be  placed.  The 
quiet  of  her  virgin  days,  of  peaceful  re- 
tirement, of  the  gentle  vigilance  of  her 
parent’s  and  her  teacher’s  solicitude  are 
gone : those  days  are  but  a sweet  remem- 
brance. 

A child,  it  is  true,  is  strengthened  by 
her  mother’s  example,  we  know,  but 
will  it  always  be  an  easy  task  to  follow  it 
without  apprehension?  Ob!  if  virtue 
could  enjoy  uninterrupted  content,  where 
would  be  the  merit  of  holy  mirth  ? Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  bride  becomes  a 
queen,  and  takes  command  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  thing  must  smile  and 
grow  gay  before  her  joyous  bidding.  No, 
this  is  not,  this  should  not  be  the  case. 
To  the  obligation  of  filial  obedience,  there 
is  added  another  law  of  obedience,  not 
less  sacred,  not  less  lasting,  and  assuredly 
more  serious,  though  sweetened  by  the 
affections.  Illusory  is  that  appearance  of 
greater  freedom  that  shines  around  the 
persons  of  the  married.  The  condition  of 
the  wife  is  a condition  of  dependence,  but 
of  noble  dependence.  It  is  necessary  that 
she  who  is  placed  in  it  should  love  it,  and 
seek  all  her  satisfaction  in  it. 

Oh  the  humble  peace  of  the  years  of 
childhood  1 the  sweet  obscurity  of  a 
virgin,  who  is  not  oppressed  with  bril- 
liant, but  yet  thorny  duties.  The  spon* 
taneous  ebullitions  of  those  unfortunate 
joys  which  every  day  brought  forth,  and 
which  survived  the  season  of  infancy  ! . . . 
But  vain  regret  l Time  wiU  not  retrocede : 
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the  period  hastens  on  when  the  child 
becomes  an  adult,  known  to  the  world, 
exposed  to  its  opinions,  and  subject  to 
innumerable  obligations.  Behold  life  com- 
mences! Behold  perpetual  obedience! 
Behold  the  cross,  to  be  carried  by  the 
most  delicate  of  Eye’s  daughters.  And, 
nevertheless,  it  is  their  duty  to  prove 
themselves  heroines  of  patience,  and  love, 
of  tears  and  contentment. 

My  dear  countess,  there  are  in  this 
pilgrimage  some  paths  less  rough  than 
others:  and  earnestly  do  I hope  that 
yours  will  prove  one  most  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  most  varied  with  pleasant 
scenes  and  auspicious  events.  All  this  1 
augur  for  you,  if  you  but  carry  out  the 
beautiful  monition  of  the  Royal  Psalmist : 
“ Serve  the  Lord  in  joyfulness.”  The 
advice  which  I have  given  is  but  a com- 
ment on  his.  Never,  then,  give  way  to 
lengthened  complaints,  or  protracted  sor- 
row. Adorn  all  your  social  and  domestic 
duties  with  that  happy  disposition  which 


we  are  wont  to  style  good  humor,  and 
good  wiH.  This  is  one  of  the  angelical 
traits  which  is  natural  to  your  character : 
you  have  not,  therefore,  to  acquire  it,  but 
only  to  preserve  the  treasure  you  already 
possess.  A soul  habituated  to  benevolent 
! gaiety,  is  a power.  The  heavenly  serenity 
enlarges  the  horizon  of  the  intellect  and 
heart,  subdues  all  obstacles,  increases  the 
| motives  of  consolation,  and  wins  over  the 
minds  of  others  to  mildness,  to  thankful- 
ness, and  to  virtue. 

Blessed  and  lasting  joy  be  with  you* 
most  gentle  bride.  Serve  God  with  sweet 
content  amid  all  the  cares  of  your  new 
state  of  life,  and  spread  around  you,  as 
you  have  hitherto  done,  meekness  and 
peace,  the  love  of  perfection,  and  the 
smiles  of  happiness. 

I have  the  honor  to  be 

With  great  respect,  &c. 

Silvio  Pellico. 

Turin,  *$ugtut  6th,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

(Continued.) 

■HE  morning  of  the  ‘26ih  of 
March  dawned  calm  and 
bright.  A warm  sun  sud- 
denly interrupted  a long 
protracted  spell  of  cold 
weather,  the  snow  rapidly 
disappeared  from  the  fields 
and  streets,and  the  credulous,  saw  a happy 
omen  in  the  genial  spring  day  that  broke 
through  the  icy  fetters  of  winter  to  greet 
the  coronation.  A splendid  procession 
moved  to  the  cathedral,  and  during  the 
celebration  of  grand  high  mass,  Sigefroy, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  crowned  and  con- 
secrated Rudolph  rightful  king  and  de- 
fender of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 


After  the  ceremony,  the  nobles  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  tournament  where  the 
newly  crowned  monarch  presided  with  a 
crowd  of  barons  at  his  side.  Gilbert  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  royal  person 
and  watched  the  tilting  with  an  all-ab- 
sorbing interest  Henry  of  Siramen  dis- 
played so  much  address  and  managed  his 
horse  with  so  much  skill,  that  Gilbert 
could  scarce  forbear  to  join  in  the  applause 
rendered  by  those  around  him.  So  intent 
was  he  upon  the  lists  that  a citizen  by  his 
side  had,  unobserved  by  him,  severed  the 
links  of  a massive  gold  chain  which  he 
wore  around  his  neck,  and  had  concealed 
it  in  his  gown.  But  a page  who  had  per- 
ceived the  theft,  throttled  the  culprit  and 
drew  the  chain  from  its  hiding  place. 
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The  man  was  instantly  dragged  to  prison 
and  Gilbert  had  forgotten  the  occurrence, 
when  the  assembly  was  disturbed  by  loud 
cries  and  imprecations  from  without.  Gil- 
bert quick  as  thought  passed  through  the 
doorway  and  stood  in  the  street.  The 
bourgeois  of  Mayence  were  zealous  par- 
tisans of  Henry  and  had  already  scowled 
upon  the  honors  paid  to  his  rival.  The 
maltreatment  and  imprisonment  of  their 
townsman  had  kindled  the  spark  of  dis- 
content to  a flame.  They  had  attacked 
the  soldiers  of  Rodolph  who,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, attended  the  joust  unarmed,  and 
had  rescued  the  thief.  As  Gilbert  stood 
watching  the  tumult,  he  was  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  attack,  probably  at  the 
direction  of  the  citizen  who  had  suffered 
in  the  attempt  to  steal  his  chain.  The 
situation  of  the  young  noble,  clad  only  in 
a velvet  doublet  and  armed  only  with  a 
light  sword,  was  extremely  precarious. 
Yet  he  did  not  dream  of  flight,  but  for  a 
time  kept  his  assailants  at  bay,  slowly 
falling  back  upon  the  arena.  A number 
of  soldiers  issuing  from  the  pavilion  ga- 
thered around  him;  but,  shorn  of  their 
weapons,  they  could  only  parry  without 
returning  the  blows  of  their  adversaries, 
who  were  well  supplied  with  stones  and 
clubs. 

Gilbert  had  not  left  the  lists  unobserved 
by  Rodolph,  who  immediately  despatched 
a page  to.  watch  his  movements.  When 
informed  of  his  young  friend’s  danger,  he 
rose  and  cried  in  a loud  voice: 

“ Gentlemen,—  we  would  not  have  you 
meddle  in  this  affray  : — a party  of  my 
men  have  gone  for  their  arms  and  it  will 
speedily  be  terminated.  But  the  son  of 
Albert  of  Hers,  is  now  overpowered  by 
these  boors.  Let  some  one  hasten  to  his 
rescue!” 

Three  young  knights  at  once  dismount- 
ed and  passed  out : — the  foremost  bore  in 
his  crest  a long  black  plume. 

The  generous  soldiers,  who  had  hither- 
to received  upon  their  defenceless  bodies 
the  blows  aimed  at  Gilbert,  were  almost 
ail  beaten  down,  and  in  a few  minutes 


more,  he  would  have  been  exposed  com- 
paratively unaided  to  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace. His  sword  was  shivered  to  the 
hilt,  and  though  he  drove  back  a giant 
who  attempted  to  close  with  him,  by  dash- 
ing the  guard  in  his  face,  he  must  have 
fallen  beneath  a club  that  swung  over  his 
head,  had  not  a tall  knight  completely 
clad  in  armor,  striding  before  him,  inter- 
cepted the  blow,  and  dashed  the  assailant 
to  the  earth.  A shower  of  blows  saluted 
the  youth’s  deliverer,  but  he  bore  them 
unflinching,  and  vigorously  plying  his 
two-handed  sword,  cleared  a space  around 
the  exhausted  Gilbert.  The  two  other 
knights  arriving  at  this  moment,  the  con- 
test became  more  equal.  But  the  mob 
were  now  displaying  deadlier  weapons, 
and  Rodolph  reluctantly  resolved  to  com- 
mand his  chivalry  to  disperse  the  rabble, 
when  his  soldiers  arrived  with  their  arms. 
Inflamed  by  the  loss  of  their  comrades, 
the  now  formidable  troops  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  citizens  and  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  to  their  homes. 
When  the  knights  were  left  without  an 
enemy,  Gilbert  advanced  to  embrace  his 
deliverer.  But  the  knight  of  the  black 
plume  stepped  back  a pace,  and  raising 
his  visor  disclosed  the  features  of  Henry 
of  Stramen,  cold,  haughty,  and  showing 
just  the  traces  of  a smile  of  disdain. 

(Sladly  at  that  moment  would  Gilbert 
have  fallen  into  his  arms  and  entreated 
him  to  forget  the  past;  but  there  were  too 
many  eyes  to  witness  a repulse.  He  con- 
tented himself  by  saying : 

“ Sir,  you  have  preserved  my  life,  and 
with  the  grace  of  God  you  shall  not  re- 
pent it.” 

Henry  made  no  reply,  and  they  parted. 

Gilbert  was  far  too  generous  to  regret 
an  incident  which  laid  him  under  such 
deep  obligations  to  Henry  of  Stramen. 
He  rejoiced  that  it  had  occurred,  for  it 
might  remove  the  mortification  produced 
by  their  late  encounter,  and  diminish  th« 
mortal  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded* 
He  was  also  well  disposed  to  welcome 
any  accident  that  might  give  him  a pre- 
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text  for  conciliating  the  house  of  Stramen. 
Henry  perhaps  secretly  exulted  that  he 
had  conferred  a favor  upon  Gilbert  that 
would  gall  his  heart,  whilst  it  poured  a 
balm  upon  his  own.  Still  he  did  not  hold 
the  youth  in  the  same  utter  detestation  as 
before. 

On  the  next  day,  Rodolph,  following 
an  ancient  custom,  began  a tour  through 
his  dominions. 

Germany  now  presented  the  spectacle 
of  a country  claimed  by  two  kings.  To 
Gregory  the  party  of  the  old  king  was 
heretical  and  odious; — that  of  the  new 
king  pure  and  orthodox.  Though  all  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  latter,  he  still 
openly  blamed  and  deplored  the  conduct 
of  his  legates  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
Rodolph  as  king.  The  pope  well  knew 
what  a delicate  undertaking  it  was  to  de- 
pose a sovereign  whom  he  had  consecra- 
ted, and  how  fraught  with  danger  such  a 
precedent  must  be.  His  interest  evidently 
called  him  to  receive  Rodolph  at  once  into 
his  arms,  and  had  he  done  this,  the  result 
of  the  contest  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  behaviour  of  Gregory,  we 
discover  in  addition  to  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  countenance  civil  war,  a dis- 
position to  endure  the  last  extremity  rather 
than  dethrone  a legitimate  monarch,  and 
perhaps  a preference  of  Henry,  for  his 
parents’  sake,  to  bis  rival. 

Both  kings  prepared  vigorously  for  the 
struggle  which  could  not  be  long  post- 
poned. Henry’s  measures  were  admira- 
bly calculated  to  increase  his  power.  He 
scattered  rich  benefices  lavishly  among 
the  clergy,  lured  on  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
with  tempting  bribes,  and  granted  envia- 
ble privileges  to  the  seaboard  towns.  The 
citizens  of  Augsburg  after  tasting  his 
bounty  braved  the  menaces  of  his  anta- 
gonist. Hordes  of  brigands  from  Bohe- 
mia were  attracted  to  his  camp  by  brilliant 
largesses  and  the  prospect  of  an  easy  booty. 
The  German  cities,  and  particularly  those 
along  the  Rhine,  had  always,  pursuant  to 
the  policy  of  his  ancestors,  been  the  ob- 
jects of  his  peculiar  favor ; and  the  mer- 


chants of  Worms  were  relieved  from  all 
imposts.  The  population  of  these  cities 
was  soon  ranged  under  the  banner  of 
Henry,  whose  ranks  increased  so  long  as 
gold  could  buy,  and  the  promise  of  license 
and  plunder  attract. 

Rodolph’s  policy  served  to  diminish  in- 
stead of  swelling  his  numbers.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  else  to  gain  the  pope  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king.  He  appeared  the  indexible 
chastiser  of  simony  and  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption. The  very  day  of  his  coronation 
he  had  obtained  the  dismissal  of  a sirao- 
niacal  deacon.  Every  where  he  compel- 
ed  the  nominees  of  Henry  to  fly,  and  filled 
their  places  with  zealous  champions  of 
the  canonical  discipline.  At  Constance 
and  Zurich  he  drove  the  irregularly  ap- 
pointed bishops  from  their  sees:  he  placed 
Lutold,  a zealous  champion  of  the  pope, 
over  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  which  had 
been  devoted  to  his  rival.  Many,  fright- 
ened by  these  severities,  deserted  his 
standards,  and  others  recoiled  from  the 
presence  of  so  rigorous  an  enforcer  of 
spiritual  purity. 

Thus  whilst  the  cause  of  Henry  was 
flourishing  under  his  criminal  artifices 
Rodolph  was  weakened  by  his  honest  se- 
verity. Yet  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  minions  of  Henry 
were  goaded  on  by  individual  interests — 
the  partisans  of  Rodolph  by  a common  re- 
solution to  die  in  defence  of  a sublime  prin- 
ciple; the  first  were  incited  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,  the  lust  of  empire,  ambition,  ava- 
rice, or  a lawless  appetite  for  war — the 
last  were  animated  by  a love  of  liberty  and 
fought  for  future  security  from  oppres- 
sion ; the  one  prepared  to  preserve  un- 
righteous license  and  ill  gotten  gains — the 
other  were  inspired  by  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing the  freedom  of  which  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived,  and  by  tbe  resolve  to 
regain  their  ancestral  rights  and  to  protect 
the  outraged  church  of  God. 

Albert  of  Hers  with  all  his  energy  and 
address  had  not  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  Suabia  more  than  two  thousand  men. 
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With  this  small  force  he  joined  Rodolph, 
who  was  then  encamped  at  the  little  Til- 
lage of  Sommeringen,  with  scarce  three 
thousand  Suabians.  Here  they  learned 
that  Henry,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- 
sand effective  troops,  was  advancing  upon 
Suabia  through  Ratisbon.  Rodolph  soon 
heard  of  the  atrocities  of  his  rival,  who 
abandoned  the  country  to  fire,  sword,  and 
rapine.  Old  men  and  women,  pale  with 
fear,  came  crowding  into  camp  with  thrill- 
ing tales  of  the  brutality  of  the  Bohemians 
and  their  associates.  The  war  had  begun; 
and  Henry  was  devastating  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
from  Esslingen  to  Ulm.  Though  his  force 
did  not  amount  to  half  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Rodolph,  enraged  by  the  crimes  he 
could  not  prevent,  would  have  gone  to 
meet  his  competitor,  but  for  the  unani- 
mous opposition  of  his  nobles.  Whilst 
the  Suabian  party  were  deliberating  upon 
the  best  course  to  pursue,  Henry,  by  a 
forced  march,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  their 
rear.  Taken  by  surprise  and  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  fled  in  all  directions; 
and  Rodolph,  accompanied  only  by  a 
remnant  of  his  army,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty into  Saxony.  Suabia  was  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victor. 

Tidings  of  this  disastrous  defeat  had 
not  yet  reached  the  Lady  Margaret.  The 
scanty  intelligence  she  could  occasionally 
glean,  was  not  such  as  to  brighten  the 
melancholy  caused  by  the  absence  of  her 
father  and  brother.  Her  fears  thickened 
daily,  as  rumor,  for  once  unable  to  exag- 
gerate, divulged  the  massacres  and  impie- 
ties of  the  old  imperialists.  Her  only 
relief  was  in  the  sacraments,  administered 
by  the  saint  Herman,  and  in  prayer. 
The  wives  of  the  yeomen,  not  knowing 
when  to  expect  the  enemy,  sought  shelter 
in  the  castle  with  their  parents  and  chil- 
dren. There,  were  gathered  the  innocent, 
the  aged,  the  young,  the  beautiful;  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  experienced  some 
relief  in  administering  to  their  wants  and 
calming  their  anxiety.  She  did  not  rely 
much  upon  the  few  faithful  soldiers  who 


were  left  to  guard  the  castle ; but, 
though  womanly  apprehension  would 
often  blanch  her  cheek,  and  her  frame 
quiver  as  some  recent  deed  of  shame  was 
unfolded,  her  confidence  in  God  continued 
unabated. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  Lady  Margaret, 
surrounded  by  the  inmates  of  the  castle, 
was  sealed  in  the  hall,  Bertha,  clad  in  a 
black  mantle,  stole  silently  into  the  room 
and  glancing  wildly  around,  began  to 
traverse  the  apartment  with  rapid  strides. 
*Her  excited  manner  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  many  anxious  conjectures  were 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  her  meaning 
gestures.  At  length,  stopping  before  the 
Lady  Margaret,  who  watched  her  move- 
ments with  a troubled  eye,  she  sang 
almost  in  a wisper, — 

“The  sunbeam  was  bright  on  their  shields  as 
they  came, 

But  dim  on  their  blood- rusted  spears. 

They  gave  up  the  hamlet  to  pillage  and  flame. 

And  scoffed  at  the  kneeling  one’s  tears  !” 

“ Perhaps  the  enemy  are  upon  us,9’  said 
a grey  coated  palmer,  who  for  some  days 
had  shared  the  bounty  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet. 

At  these  words,  a general  murmur  ran 
round  the  group  and  then  all  was  still  as 
death. 

Bertha  resumed  in  a louder  tone, 

“ They  come — they  come — the  groan,  the  shout 
Of  death  and  life  ring  wildly  out ! — 

The  sky  is  clouding  at  their  cry. 

As  they  top  their  reeking  blades  ou  high  ; — 

■ Arm  gallants  all ! and  watch  ye  well. 

Or  to-morrow’s  chime  will  be  your  knell.” 

As  she  concluded  the  rough  fragment, 
she  extended  her  arm  to  the  south  and 
shaking  her  finger  menacingly,  muttered, 
“They  come!” 

This  thrilling  announcement  called 
forth  more  than  one  cry  from  the  lips  of 
the  trembling  listeners.  To  increase  the 
panic,  a groom  burst  into  the  room  and 
whispered  something  into  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet’s ear  that  made  her  start  and  turn 
pale  as  marble.  Awhile  she  sat  motion- 
less and  apparently  sinking.  But  it  was 
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not  long  before  her  weakness  disappeared, 
and  her  face  assumed  a serene,  undaunted 
expression  that  imparted  new  hope  to 
those  who  were  sobbing  about  her.  The 
wailing  was  hushed  as  she  rose  and  said 
calmly  and  without  faltering, 

“We  shall  probably  be  attacked  in  a 
few  hours  by  an  inferior  force.  Let  us 
pray  to  God  that  we  may  be  able  to  defeat 
their  malice.” 

In  uttering  this  she  had  fallen  upon  her 
knees,  and  the  rest  of  the  group,  imitating 
her  example,  knelt  beside  her.  When' 
that  solemn  and  fervent  prayer  was  over, 
the  voice  of  the  grey  palmer  was  again 
heard,  as  he  cried, 

"If  any  man  here  can  still  hurl  stone, 
or  thrust  spear,  let  him  follow  me  to  the 
walls!” 

About  six,  in  whom  age  had  not 
quenched  the  fire  or  strength  of  youth, 
and  as  many  beardless  youths,  sprang  up 
at  the  call  and  accompanied  the  speaker 
out  of  the  room. 

Exclusive  of  this  new  force,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle  were  not  more  than 
twenty,  yet  so  admirable  were  its  de- 
fences, that  they  might  hold  in  check  an 
attacking  party  of  more  than  a hundred. 
The  warder  and  his  men  were  grouped 
together  at  the  main  gate,  straining  their 
eyes  against  the  horizon  where  the  smoke 
of  some  cottages  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  foe,  when  the  palmer  advanced 
and  asked  permission  to  assist  them. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  recruits 
were  soon  supplied  with  defensive  armor 
and  the  usual  weapons.  The  palmer 
wore  his  head-piece  over  his  hood ; and, 
with  his  breast-plate  over  his  gown,  which 
tucked  up  with  more  than  John  Chandos’ 
prudence,  but  half  revealed  the  thigh- 
pieces  beneath  it,  he  was  equally  conspi- 
cuous and  grotesque. 

A body  of  mounted  men  could  now  be 
plainly  seen  rapidly  advancing.  They 
no  longer  stayed  to  desolate  the  humble 
dwellings  in  their  path,  but  swept  on 
against  the  stately  castle  which  seemed 
to  bid  them  defiance.  The  Lady  Margaret 


was  now  among  the  soldiers  animating 
them  to  resistance.  Guided  by  the  palmer, 
to  whom  the  command  had  been  tacitly 
yielded,  the  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
carrying  large  stones  up  to  the  battlements 
over  the  archway. 

"Who  are  our  assailants?”  asked  the 
maiden,  as  with  a firm  step  she  mounted 
the  wall. 

The  advancing  troops  rode  up  to  the 
raised  drawbridge,  displaying  as  they 
came  the  picturesque  costume  and  swar- 
thy face  of  the  Bohemian  marauder.  The 
Lady  Margaret’s  cheek  was  now  deeply 
flushed,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  her  race 
flashed  within  her  eyes  and  curled  her 
lip  in  scorn. 

"They  are  not  a hundred,”  she  said  to 
the  palmer,  who  stood  at  her  side. 

In  reply,  the  palmer  pointed  to  a body 
of  men-at-arms,  then  emerging  from  a 
clump  of  trees  in  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  concealed.  Her  color  fell  at  the 
sight  of  this  new  force — yet  only  for  a 
moment : — the  next  instant  her  cheek 
resumed  its  glow.  This  column,  about  a 
hundred  strong,  approached  slowly  and 
cautiously,  as  if  expecting  a sally,  until 
they  too  had  reached  the  moat 

"We  call  upon  you  to  open  your 
gates!”  exclaimed  a knight,  who  rode  a 
little  in  advance. 

"To  whom  ?”  replied  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet in  a loud  voice. 

"To  your  rightful  king  and  master, 
Henry  of  Austria!” 

" We  do  not  own  a monarch,”  she 
returned,  " who  has  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  our  gates  shall  be  closed  against  all 
who  come  in  his  name.” 

"You  refuse  to  surrender?” 

" Yes!” 

"Prepare  then,  for  we  will  force  a 
passage !” 

" We  are  ready,  and  invite  you  to 
begin !” 

The  animation,  which  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  maiden,  gave  way,  and,  all 
trembling,  she  descended  the  rough  steps 
and  returned  to  the  ca9tle. 
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The  attack  was  at  once  begun.  The 
assailants  were  not  supplied  with  cross 
bows  or  instruments  for  casting  stones, 
and  the  palmer  with  the  soldiers,  who 
readily  submitted  to  his  command,  could 
safely  watch  their  operations  from  the 
battlements.  Some  with  their  battle  axes 
dashed  into  the  moat  and  swam  across  to 
cut  the  chain  which  raised  the  bridge;  but 
hardly  had  they  reached  the  shore  before 
they  were  struck  down  with  stones,  hurl- 
ed from  the  walls.  The  palmer’s  object 
was  to  hold  out  until  nightfall  and  create 
as  much  delay  as  was  attainable.  The 
sun  was  already  half  hidden  behind  the 
hills. 

But  the  fall  of  the  bridge  now  became 
inevitable.  Their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  three  of  the  assailants,  armed 
with  axes,  occupied  the  bridge,  whilst 
others  were  arriving  at  intervals. 

“ Let  us  at  least  gain  five  minutes,” 
exclaimed  the  palmer.  “One  sortie  for 
the  pope  and  Rodolph  of  Suabia!” 

The  bars  were  withdrawn  and  the  gal- 
lant band  poured  out. 

“Suabia!”  shouted  the  palmer  as  he 
launched  a heavy  mace  at  one  who  was 
hewing  at  the  chain,  and  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  With  a well  aimed  thrust  he  laid 
another  at  his  feet,  and  so  well  was  he 
seconded,  that  the  bridge  was  soon  cleared. 
This  gallant  feat  was  greeted  with  cries  of 
rage  from  their  opponents  on  the  other 
bank,  many  of  whom  forgetting  their  hea- 
vy armor  in  their  indignation,  leaped  into 
the  water  and  sank  muttering  idle  impre- 
cations. For  some  minutes  the  defenders 
held  the  bridge,  but  fearful  of  being  inter- 
cepted, they  made  good  their  retreat  and 
stood  safe  within  the  gate,  without  the 
loss  of  a man. 

As  farther  resistance  was  impossible, the 
bridge  was  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  was 
speedily  lowered  amid  the  rejoicings  and 
threats  of  the  besiegers.  It  was  now  to- 
wards twilight,  and  the  strong  gate  would 
baffle  their  efforts  till  dark.  When  that 
was  won,  the  ballium  and  the  inner  wall 
could  still  be  disputed. 


“There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now,” 
said  the  palmer  to  his  companions,  “ and 
you  had  better  go  to  the  castle  and  take 
some  refreshment,  for*we  will  soon  have 
need  of  all  our  strength.” 

As  they  retired  at  his  suggestion,  he 
climbed  to  the  crennels  and  looked  anx- 
iously out  upon  the  plain  until  the  men 
returned;  when,  resigning  the  barbacan 
to  the  warder,  he  went  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  lady  Margaret,  who  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  for  his  services  by 
waiting  upon  him  in  person. 

The  assailants  had  cut  down  a tree 
which  they  used  as  a battering  ram  against 
the  gate : but  the  stern  bars  were  yet  un- 
shaken. It  was  now  pitch  dark.  A thun- 
der storm  had  suddenly  gathered,  and  the 
report  of  the  distant  bolt  came  upon  the 
ear,  mingling  with  the  still  more  appalling 
clash  of  the  beam  against  the  gate. 

Brief  indeed  was  the  repose  of  the 
palmer  before  he  was  again  at  the  embra- 
sures. Bold  as  he  was,  he  trembled  as  a 
blinding  flash  poured  a flood  of  livid  light 
over  the  plain  and  castle.  It  was  not  the 
sudden  bolt  that  awed  him  ; but  the  light- 
ning streamed  upon  a ho9t  of  armed  men 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  They  were  not  half  a mile  off. 
Another  flash  leaped  out,  and  revealed  a 
forest  of  spears. 

“ It  is  the  king  himself!”  muttered  the 
palmer;  “we  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
host!  God  assist  us,  or  we  are  lost!” 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  trembled  on 
his  lips  as  be  abandoned  his  post  Select- 
ing the  groom  who  had  announced  the 
enemy,  he  whispered  to  him : 

“ Do  you  wish  to  save  your  mistress?” 

“With  my  life!”  said  the  man. 

“ Then  lead  me  to  the  postern  gate.” 

In  their  impetuosity,  the  attacking  party 
had  neglected  to  blockade  this  avenue,  be* 
fore  darkness  prevented  them  from  dis- 
covering it  The  banks  of  the  moat  op- 
posite the  gate  had  been  made  shelving, 
so  as  to  afford  a means  of  retreat  to  the 
besieged,  without  giving  any  advantage 
to  the  besieger.  When  they  had  gained 
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the  postern  and  drawn  back  the  bolts,  the 
palmer  said  to  his  companion, 

“ Now  as  you  value  life  and  honor, 
saddle  the  best  three  horses, — one  for 
yourself — one  for  your  lady — the  third 
for  me : — swim  the  moat  and  wail  till  I 
come” 

The  groom  promised  obedience  and 
they  separated, — the  groom  to  the  stable, 
the  palmer  in  quest  of  the  lady  Margaret. 

He  found  her  in  the  midst  of  her  de- 
pendents, praying  in  the  oratory.  It  was 
a sight  to  make  the  heart  bleed, — that  de- 
fenceless group,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
hands  raised  trembling  to  heaven,  now 
starting  as  the  iron  gate  groaned  beneath 
the  heavy  blows,  now  glancing  timidly 
around  as  the  lightning  streamed  in  upon 
them.  The  palmer  stepped  up  to  the 
maiden  and  drew  her  aside. 

“ You  must  fly  with  me!”  he  said. 

“Why  ? — Are  we  not  safe?” 

“ Before  one  may  count  a hundred,  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of  the 
tyrant!” 

This  sudden  and  awful  disclosure  was 
too  much  for  the  frail  maiden,  already 
exhausted  by  watching  and  excitement. 
She  grasped  his  wrist  and  shuddering  as 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  staggered  for- 
ward and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
palmer  caught  her  now  lifeless  form,  and 
raising  it  in  his  arms  passed  from  the 
room.  Through  the  gallery,  down  the 
staircase,  along  the  portico  he  passed,  as 
swiftly  as  though  he  carried  but  a child. 
The  wind  came  damp  and  cold  against 
his  cheek,  the  rain  poured  pitilessly  upon 
his  head,  the  arrowy  lightning  seemed  to 
play  around  his  feet,  but  manfully  he 
hurried  on  with  his  precious  charge.  The 
gate  was  reached ; he  paused  but  an  in- 
stant to  hail  the  groom  and  take  breath, 
then  slid  into  the  moat,  and  in  a short 
space  stood  safe  upon  the  other  side. 
Here  he  staid  but  to  envelope  the  maiden 
in  his  own  heavy  cloak,  which  he  had 
snatched  up  when  the  rain  began.  As 
her  consciousness  was  but  imperfectly 
restored,  the  palmer  mounted  one  of  the 


horses  and  placed  her  before  him.  The 
groom  at  his  direction  sprang  to  the  sad- 
dle and  led  the  third  animal. 

When  they  were  a little  within  the 
wood,  the  palmer  exclaimed, 

“ Can  you  find  the  road  to  count  Mont- 
fort’s?” 

The  groom  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Then  take  the  lead  and  strike  it  at  the 
nearest  point” 

After  groping  for  some  minutes  they 
succeeded  in  hitting  it,  and,  aided  by  the 
lightning,  pursued  their  course  as  swiftly 
as  the  storm  and  night  permitted. 

The  lady  Margaret  was  awakened  to 
her  situation  only  to  pour  forth  torrents 
of  tears.  In  vain  the  palmer  tried  to  mo- 
derate her  grief — she  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  from  returning. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and  as  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  they  obtained  light 
enough  to  continue  their  flight  more  ra- 
pidly and  securely. 

“Look!”  cried  the  groom,  as  they  stood 
on  the  top  of  a lofty  hill.  The  palmer 
could  scarcely  repress  an  inclination  to 
throttle  his  imprudent  friend ; for  as  the 
lady  Margaret  turned  her  head,  she  saw 
a column  of  smoke  and  flame  curling  up, 
as  if  it  warred  against  the  skies. 

“It  is  my  father’s  castle!”  she  said. — 
“Oh!  what  has  become  of  those  we  left?” 
she  added,  shuddering. 

“ Let  us  trust  in  God!”  murmured  the 
palmer. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  flame — 
higher  and  higher  rose  the  lurid  column. 
Still  the  lady  Margaret  continued  to  gaze 
on  the  fiery  pillar.  At  last  the  light  sud- 
denly expanded  and  burned  a while  with 
intense  brilliancy.  It  was  but  for  a mo- 
ment. Dimmer  and  dimmer  grew  the 
flame,  and  darkness  soon  settled  over  the 
ashes  of  Stramen  castle. 

The  palmer  now  placed  the  maiden  up- 
on the  third  horse  and  led  the  way  with 
his  hand  upon  her  bridle.  Two  houra 
more  brought  them  to  the  fortress  of  Tu- 
bingen, where  the  brave  count  Montfort, 
though  refusing  to  join  Rodolpb,  had  de- 
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termined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against 
his  perjured  and  sacrilegious  rival.  The 
palmer  demanded  admittance  in  the  name 
of  Albert  of  Hers,  and  instantly  obtained 
it. 

The  generous  countess  received  the 
daughter  of  Stramen  with  open  arms,  and 
the  count  swore  first  to  protect  and  then 
to  avenge  her.  Nor  was  the  palmer  for- 
gotten. Despite  his  ridiculous  costume, 
now  soiled  and  torn  and  stained  with 
blood,  he  exhibited  no  embarrassment 
when  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
noble  group. 

“The  lady  Margaret  would  know  her 
deliverer  ?”  said  the  countess. 

The  palmer  removed  his  head  piece 
and  threw  back  his  hood. 

“Do  you  remember  me,  my  lady?”  he 
asked  with  a smile. 

The  maiden  looked  as  one  striving  to 
recall  a dream. 

“ Do  you  remember  Ailred  of  Zurich, 
the  minnesinger  ?” 

Her  cheek  turned  scarlet  as  she  ex- 
claimed, “O!  how  much  I owe  you ! — ” 

“You  owe  me  nothing,  lady,”  return- 
ed Humbert. 

“ Is  my  life  nothing?” 

“If  you  prize  that,”  was  the  reply, 
“ reserve  your  thanks  for  him  who  made 
your  safety  my  duty.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Hark  to  the  trump  and  the  drum, 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners  that  flit  as  they’re  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steeds,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash  and  the  shout,  M they  come,  they  come !” 

SlKUK  Or  COB1NTH. 

Rodolph  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  Saxons.  Dukes,  counts,  barons 
and  gentlemen  hastened  to  Merseburg, 
where,  at  a grand  festival  in  his  honor, 
he  was  solemnly  acknowledged  king  of 
the  Saxons.  On  every  side  the  Saxons 
were  flying  to  arms  against  their  old 
enemy,  and  the  princes  unanimously 
advised  the  new  monarch  to  march 
against  his  competitor,  who  had  been 
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recently  again  anathematized  by  the  papal 
legates.  Rodolph,  burning  to  retrieve  his 
defeat  and  to  save  Suabia  from  further 
desolation,  hearkened  eagerly  to  sugges- 
tions that  chimed  so  well  with  his  own 
inclinations.  He  tarried  only  to  wait  the 
reinforcements  of  Welf  and  Berthold, 
and  hoping  to  expedite  their  union  with 
him,  marched  upon  Melrichstadt  in  Fran- 
conia. 

Henry  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this 
intended  junction,  than  he  resolved  to 
defeat  it.  Instantly  evacuating  Suabia, 
he  led  his  poweiful  army  towards  Saxony. 
He  had  deployed  twelve  thousand  pea- 
sants to  cut  off  the  two  dukes,  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  the 
banks  of  the  Slrewe.  Before  reaching 
the  river,  he  ascertained  that  Rodolph 
was  encamped  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
now  occurred  to  his  unprincipled  mind, 
that  he  might  deprive  his  rival  even  of 
the  warning  which  his  open  approach 
would  give,  by  deputing  a flag  of  truce 
to  solicit  a parley.  The  artifice  succeeded. 
Scarcely  had  the  deputation  left  the  Saxon 
camp,  before  Henry  began  the  attack. 
Unprepared  for  this  treacherous  move- 
ment, Rodolph  had  barely  time  to  form 
his  ranks  and  address  a few  words  of 
encouragement  to  his  troops.  He  was 
answered  with  a shout  that  attested  the 
eagerness  of  his  soldiers  for  the  fray. 
Already  the  click  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the 
living  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  were 
heard  along  the  line.  The  army  of  Ro- 
dolph was  drawn  up  in  two  divisions: — 
one  commanded  by  the  king,  the  other  by 
the  valiant  Otto  of  Nordheim.  As  the 
division  of  Otto  was  a little  in  the  rear, 
that  of  the  monarch  was  for  a time  ex- 
posed alone  to  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  But  nobly  indeed  was  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  borne.  Rodolph  waited 
not  the  onset,  but  led  on  his  columns  to 
the  charge.  Then  Suabian  and  Saxon 
darted  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
the  lords  of  Hers  and  Stramen,  side  h\ 
side,  shouted  their  battle  nnd  ' 
their  followers  upon  •’ 
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Such  was  the  ardor  inspired  by  Rodolph 
that,  at  the  first  shock,  two  of  Henry’s 
columns  were  broken.  But  this  advan- 
tage did  not  long  avail  against  equal 
courage  and  superior  numbers.  Henry 
was  at  the  head  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
empire.  But  the  consciousness  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  cause  made  the  soldiers 
of  Rodolph  invincible.  Already  Eberard 
le  Barbu,  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Henry, 
the  count  of  Henneberg,  Thibalt  and 
Henry  of  Lechsgemund,had  fallen  around 
their  lord.  At  this  moment  some  bishops, 
retiring  from  the  ranks  of  Rodolph,  com- 
municated a panic  to  those  around  them. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Rodolph  displayed  the 
brilliant  valor  that  had  won  him  the  name 
of  the  first  knight  of  the  times, — that  the 
lord  of  Hers  put  forth  his  utmost  skill, 
and  the  baron  of  Stramen  displayed  his 
unrivalled  strength.  Menace  and  entreaty 
failed  alike,  nor  could  example  or  reproach 
recall  the  fugitives. 

“Why  does  not  Otto  advance !”  ex- 
claimed Rodolph,  who,  by  dint  of  almost 
superhuman  exertion,  had  preserved  his 
front  still  unbroken.  “ Unless  I am  sup- 
ported within  a minute,  the  battle  is  lost.,, 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips, 
before  the  war-cry  of  Saxony — “St.  Peter! 
St.  Peter!1*  burst  from  three  thousand 
throats,  and  the  noble  Otto,  and  the  Count 
Palatine  Frederick,  could  be  seen  leading 
on  their  troops  all  fresh  and  panting  for 
the  fight.  Borne  down  by  this  vigorous 
assault,  the  pursuing  column  fell  back  in 
confusion  and  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Rodolph,  having  rallied  his 
men,  rushed  on  to  where  the  imperial 
standard  was  waving,  and  with  his  own 
hand  cut  down  the  banner  of  his  rival. 
A cry  now  arose — “Henry  is  dead!” 
Dispirited  and  borne  down,  the  troops  of 
Henry  turned  and  fled  in  confusion. 
They  were  pursued  up  to  the  gates  of 
Wurtzburg,  where  the  vanquished  mon- 
arch found  an  asylum.  The  Saxons 
passed  the  night  on  the  battle  field  amid 
hymns  of  praise  and  cries  of  joy. 

In  the  morning  Rodolph,  from  his  in- 


feriority, being  unable  to  pursue  his  vic- 
tory, reentered  Merseburg  in  triumph; 
aud  Henry,  unwilling  to  hazard  another 
engagement,  fell  back  upon  Ralisbonn  to 
levy  new  troops. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Melrichstadt; 
all  night  the  waters  of  the  Strewe,  as  they 
glided  carelessly  along,  were  red  with  the 
noblest  blood  in  Germany. 

Some  hours  after  nightfall,  when  all  the 
requisite  precautions  against  surprise  had 
been  taken,  Gilbert  de  Hers,  unharmed, 
but  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
retired  to  his  father’s  tent.  He  was  alone, 
for  the  lord  of  Hers  was  in  council  with 
the  king,  it  was  a sultry  night  in  August, 
and  stripping  off  his  armor,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a couch  and  gazed  languidly 
but  steadily  at  the  flickering  watch  fires. 
He  had  been  knighted  on  the  field  by  the 
king,  and  had  nobly  won  his  spurs,  but 
his  thoughts  were  evidently  not  running 
on  his  own  prowess  or  the  praises  of  his 
monarch.  A listless  calm  had  succeeded 
his  late  excitement.  His  meditations  were 
rather  rudely  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a man  who  dashed  aside  the  curtains 
of  his  lent  and  pressed  the  young  noble’s 
hand  to  his  lips. 

“ Humbert!”  exclaimed  the  astonished 
youth,  springing  to  his  feet;  and  embrac- 
ing his  trusty  follower,  he  poured  forth 
question  upon  question  with  such  rapidity 
that  Humbert  did  not  even  attempt  a 
reply.  When  Gilbert  had  composed  him- 
self sufficiently  to  listen,  the  gallant  re- 
tainer began  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred 
at  the  lordship  of  Stramen.  Gilbert  list- 
ened mute  and  breathless  until  informed 
of  the  Lady  Margaret’s  safe  arrival  and 
princely  reception  at  the  fortress  of  Tu- 
bingen. Then,  forgetting  his  rank  in  his 
joy  and  gratitude,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  his  companion’s  neck  and  forced 
into  his  hands  the  chain  of  gold  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  at  the 
tournament. 

“The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Tu- 
bingen,” resumed  Humbert. 

“Yes — go  on  I”  said  the  youth,  who. 
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Dot  until  then,  had  reflected  upon  the 
danger  of  her  position,  even  at  Tubingen, 
and  was  eagerly  drinking  in  the  words  of 
his  companion. 

“ The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  saw 
Henry’s  whole  army  drawn  out  in  the 
plain.  We  were  summoned  to  surrender. 
The  noble  count  replied, — “ A Montfort 
holds  no  parley  with  a perjured  king  and 
false  knight.”  Instantly  we  were  furiously 
assaulted  on  all  sides.  But  the  defences 
were  complete  and  completely  manned, 
and  they  fell  back  foiled  at  every  point. 
For  three  long  days  we  held  the  barbacan 
against  their  united  efforts.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  they  began  to  retire,  and 
before  sunset  we  were  left  without  an 
enemy.  When  I found  that  my  services 
were  no  longer  required,  I determined  to 
return  to  Hers  and  then  seek  you  here.” 

“Had  the  Lady  Margaret  recovered 
from  her  fright  and  fatigue?”  asked  the 
youth. 

“ With  the  exception  of  a slight  cough, 
brought  on,  1 suppose,  by  the  rain.” 

Gilbert’s  next  question  related  to  his 
paternal  estate. 

“The  chapel  stands  uninjured,”  said 
Humbert. 

“ And  the  castle  ?” 

“The  blackened  walls  alone  remain  !” 

“We  shall  be  avenged!”  cried  the 
young  knight,  drawing  a deep  breath. 
“ How  was  the  chapel  preserved  ?” 

“Numbers  of  women  and  children  had 
fled  there  for  protection,  and  our  good 
Father  Herman,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
told  the  miscreants  they  must  pass  over 
his  body.  He  would  have  fallen  a victim 
to  his  zeal,  had  not  the  Duke  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  interposed  and  driven  back  his 
soldiers  with  loud  reproaches.” 

“Where  is  Herman  now?” 

“ Among  his  poor  flock,  who  have  lost 
almost  all — endeavoring  to  procure  them 
food  and  shelter,  and  exhorting  them  to 
patience  and  submission  , to  the  will  of 
God.” 

“ How  fared  Stramen  Castle?” 

“ Even  worse  than  your  own.” 


“And  the  church?”  continued  Gilbert. 

“ Was  despoiled  and  fired.” 

At  this  instant  the  curtain  of  the  tent 
was  parted  again,  and  Father  Omehr 
stood  before  them. 

When  informed  of  the  fate  of  his 
church,  the  missionary  calmly  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  repeated,  in  a clear, 
steady  voice,  those  sublime  words — 

“ The  Lord  has  given  and  the  Lord  has 
taken  away ; blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord !” 

But  when  apprised  of  the  position  of 
his  parishioners,  who  must  inevitably 
have  perished  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  the  old  man  bent  his  head  upon 
his  breast,  and,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
face,  wept  bitterly.  He  soon  recovered 
his  habitual  resignation,  and  then  turning 
to  Gilbert,  said  mournfully, 

“ Do  you  see,  my  son,  that  God  is 
beginning  to  punish  our  feud?” 

Immediately  after  his  victory,  Rodolph 
despatched  messengers  to  the  pope  to  give 
him  the  intelligence  and  implore  him  to 
recognise  the  king  in  the  victor. 

We  always  approach  with  veneration 
and  extreme  diffidence  the  character  of 
this  mighty  man.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  moral  gran- 
deur. The  better  you  study  his  views, 
the  more  you  are  astonished  at  his  wisdom 
and  foresight; — the  deeper  your  scrutiny 
of  his  motives,  the  higher  your  respect 
for  his  sanctity.  His  was  an  age  of  tran- 
sition. The  great  question  was  still  unde- 
cided— shall  liberty  or  tyranny  prevail — 
barbarism  or  civilization  ? This  question 
depended  upon  the  answer  to  another — 
shall  the  church  of  God  be  free  or  become 
the  creature  of  temporal  power?  Already 
William  the  conqueror  and  Henry  of 
Austria  were  trying  to  fetter  the  spouse 
of  Christ — already  the  gulf  was  opening 
that  threatened  spiritual  Rome  with  de- 
struction. Then  it  was  that  Gregory  VII 
saved  the  church  as  Curtius  saved  the 
city  ; but  whilst  the  pagan  has  been  raised 
to  the  skies,  the  Christian  has  been  insulted 
and  belied.  Never  can  we  sufficiently 
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contemplate  the  spectacle  of  one  man 
contending  against  the  world ! Not  a 
chieftain  at  the  head  of  an  army  subduing 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  but  a priest,  with- 
out a carnal  weapon,  resisting  a continent 
combined  at  once  to  crush  him,  and  finally 
vanquishing  by  his  death.  Uninspired 
by  ambition,  assailed  by  every  earthly 
motive,  God  alone  could  have  directed 
and  God  only  could  have  upheld  him. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  had  sworn  to 
depose  him,  the  Italians  promised  to  assist 
his  antagonist.  With  scarce  a footing  in 
Germany  or  Italy,  cooped  up  on  a barren 
peak,  he  wrestled  with  the  haughty  con- 
queror of  England,  humbled  the  pride  of 
Nicephorus  Botoniates  who  had  usurped 
from  Michael  Paripinasses  the  empire  of 
the  east,  and  deposed  Guibert  the  guilty 
bishop  of  Ravenna.  Yet  amid  these 
cares,  such  as  human  shoulders  never 
knew  before  or  since,  he  forgot  not  the 
objects  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life 
— the  punishment  of  simony  and  the  pre- 
servation of  ecclesiastical  purity.  It  was 
in  the  attainment  of  these,  that  he  arrayed 
kingdoms  against  him  and  died  in  exile 
at  Salerno.  Harassed  and  chained  down 
as  he  was,  the  councils  of  Anse,  Cler- 
mont, Dijon,  Autun,  Poictiers  and  Lyons, 
were  thundering  against  simony  and  in- 
continency. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  offer  a 
word  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  such 
a man,  had  not  his  actions  been  so  griev- 
ously mistated,  and  his  aims  so  ungener- 
ously misinterpreted.  It  were  as  well  to 
point  out  the  sun  when  the  eye  is  dazzled 
by  its  brightness. 

Gregory  received  Rodolph ’s  envoys 
with  every  mark  of  affection,  but  dismiss- 
ed them,  saying  he  could  not  comply  with 
their  request.  The  pontiff’s  object  was  to 
keep  royalty  within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
not  to  depose  a particular  king;  and  he 
wished  to  accomplish  this  with  as  little 
bloodshed  as  possible.  He  saw  clearly 
enough  that  to  declare  for  Rodolph  would 
be  to  proclaim  war  to  the  knife.  He  also 
hoped  that  Henry  would  have  recourse  to 


his  mediation  after  his  defeat.  He  was 
again  disappointed.  His  very  friends  now 
began  to  desert  him,  upbraiding  him  with 
ingratitude  and  coldness.  The  Saxons 
addressed  him  several  epistles  in  which 
they  threatened  to  abandon  him.  But 
less  moved  by  their  threats  than  their 
entreaties,  the  pontiff  accused  them  of 
weakness  and  insolence.  There  was  an- 
other reason  sufficient  to  deter  him  from 
confirming  the  nomination  of  Rodolph, 
had  none  other  opposed  it.  All  Italy, 
with  few  exceptions,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Henry,  and  waited  only  the  pontifical 
coronation  of  his  rival,  to  rise  in  open  re- 
bellion. When  the  history  of  the  times  is 
carefully  studied,  it  will  be  confessed  that 
the  pope’s  refusal  to  accede  to  Rodolph’s 
request,  was  dictated  by  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, enlightened  and  purified  by  the 
greatest  virtue  and  forbearance. 

Still  hoping  to  arrest  the  purple  tide  of 
civil  war,  Gregory  despatched  legate  after 
legate  to  Henry,  charging  them  to  omit 
no  lawful  means  to  incline  the  monarch 
to  peace,  and  induce  him  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  a diet  which  should  be  con- 
vened to  judge  between  him  and  his  rival. 
This  was  the  pacific  adjustment  to  which 
the  pontiff  looked.  But  Henry  remained 
deaf  to  all  these  remonstrances,  constantly 
declaring  that  the  sword  alone  must  de- 
cide. He  was  again  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  burned  to  retrieve  the 
lustre  of  his  arms.  Rodolph  perceiving 
that  another  battle  was  inevitable,  pre- 
pared for  it  without  delay.  Each  king 
was  now  in  quest  of  the  other. 

They  met  near  Fladenheim  in  Thurin- 
gia. As  at  Melrichstadt,  the  allied  forces 
of  Suabia  and  Saxony  were  drawn  up  in 
two  divisions  under  Rodolph  and  Otto. 
The  former  occupied  a steep  hill  on  the 
bank  of  a deep  stream,  which  separated 
the  combatants.  Otto  with  his  Saxons 
were  stationed  in  the  van,  and  were  to 
sustain  the  attack,  whilst  the  division  of 
Rodolph  was  to  act  as  a reserve.  It  was 
a bitter  cold  day  in  January,  and  a thick 
mist  had  canopied  the  river.  Under  cover 
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of  this,  Henry,  by  a retrograde  movement, 
gained  the  rear  of  his  adversary.  Ro- 
doiph,  unconscious  of  this,  was  anxiously 
listening  for  the  din  of  battle  as  the  fog 
partially  obscured  his  view.  Gilbert  had 
never  seen  the  new  king’s  noble  brow  so 
calm  and  unclouded,— he  had  never  seen 
his  eye  flash  so  proudly  and  joyously,  or 
the  same  sweet,  buoyant  smile  upon  his 
lips.  But  as  the  hostile  army  filed  out 
into  the  plain,  and  Rodolph  found  that 
the  enemy  he  had  expected  in  front  was 
in  his  rear,  a deep  frown  for  a moment 
dispelled  his  smiles.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment.  He  saw  that  Henry  was  now 
between  him  and  Otto. 

" Ride  to  my  noble  Otto,”  he  said  to 
Gilbert,  who  was  at  his  side,  "and  bid 
him  charge  at  once.” 

Before  Rodolph  had  altered  his  array, 
Gilbert  brought  back  the  Saxon’s  answer. 

“ Otto  of  Nordheim  declines  to  abandon 
the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  says 
he  will  not  fail  you,  should  you  require 
his  assistance.” 

" It  is  well,”  said  the  king,  frowning 
slightly,  " he  will  not  fail  us.”  Then 
turning  to  Albert  of  Hers,  he  said  in  a 
whisper, — “ Otto  wishes  the  glory  of  de- 
ciding the  day  as  at  Melrichstadt.  Let  us 
try  that  he  may  obtain  the  laurel  of  vic- 
tory instead  of  the  odium  of  defeat.  Gen- 
tlemen!” he  said  in  aloud  voice,  exchang- 
ing cheerful  smiles  with  the  Suabian  no- 
bles around  him — " you  hafe  now  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  face  to  face  the 
desolaters  of  your  country.  Soldiers!”  he 
said,  mingling  among  his  troops,  "there 
are  the  Bohemians  who  butchered  your 
wives  and  families!”  As  the  whole  bo- 
dy clamored  for  the  signal  to  begin,  Ro- 
dolph gave  the  word,  and  the  chivalry 
and  yeomanry  of  Suabia  swept  rapidly 
down  the  hill.  They  were  met  at  the 
base  by  the  whole  army  of  Henry.  Still, 
nothing  daunted,  Rodolph  displayed  his 
impetuous  valor,  the  lords  of  Hers  and 
Stramen  rushed  on  the  destroyers  of  their 
castles,  and  Gilbert  and  Henry  fought  side 
by  side,  each  trying  to  outstrip  the  other. 

48* 


At  this  moment,  as  Rodolph  was  tugging 
at  his  lance  to  draw  it  from  the  body  of  a 
knight  he  had  pierced,  it  was  seized  by 
Vratislaus,  duke  of  Bohemia.  As  Vrat- 
islaus  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  disarm 
his  antagonist,  Rodolph  suddenly  yielded 
up  the  weapon,  and  as  the  duke  staggered 
back,  sprang  upon  him  with  his  sword. 
Timely  succor  alone  saved  the  Bohemian. 

" He  will  be  rewarded  for  capturing 
my  lance!”  said  Rodolph,  calmly,  "Had 
not  his  friends  been  so  fleet,  he  might  have 
had  his  recompense  in  another  world.” 

But  the  Suabians  opposed  to  three  times 
their  number  were  beginning  to  retreat, 
when  Otto  of  Nordheim,  true  to  his  word, 
emerged  from  the  mist  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy’s  flank. 

"Well  done,  thou  Saxon  eagle!”  ex- 
claimed Rodolph  eagerly,  seeing  the  dis- 
comfited foe  staggering  before  this  unex- 
pected and  vigorous  attack.  " Henry  of 
Stramen,  ride  to  the  duke,  and  tell  him 
he  has  won  the  day  !” 

Rodolph  surrounded  by  some  of  his 
barons,  amongst  whom  were  the  lords  of 
Hers  and  Stramen  and  Gilbert,  was  post- 
ed upon  a little  knoll  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fight,  when  Henry  returned 
with  Otto’s  acknowledgments  to  the  king. 

“ Sire ! ” said  Albert  of  Hers,  riding  up 
to  the  monarch,  "your  cunning  rival  there 
has  profited  by  this  mist?  and  I think  we 
may  now  turn  it  to  our  account.” 

" How  ?”  asked  the  king. 

"The  enemy  has  left  his  camp  in  our 
rear — we  may  cross  the  river  unperceived 
and  surprise  it.  Give  me  five  hundred 
men  and  I will  not  leave  him  as  much  as 
would  satisfy  a peasant.” 

Rodolph  instantly  acceded  to  the  request 
and  commanded  the  baron  of  Stramen  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise.  Though  some- 
what loth  to  unite  in  any  undertaking 
with  his  sworn  enemy.  Sir  Sandrat  had 
learned  to  subdue  his  personal  prejudices 
for  the  welfare  of  Germany.  And  per- 
haps his  desire  to  avenge  his  recent  wrongs 
overpowered  his  aversion  to  the  author  of 
older  injuries.  He  readily  assented,  and 
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now,  united  for  once,  the  emulous  clans 
of  Hers  and  Stramen  moved  rapidly  across 
the  ice  on  their  chivalrous  mission.  By 
a well  executed  movement  they  came  un- 
perceived upon  the  guard.  No  quarter 
was  given  there : scarce  a hostile  soldier 
escaped.  Sir  Albert  bade  his  men  spare 
not  the  cowards  whose  swords  were  red 
with  the  blood  of  babes  and  mothers.  Sir 
Sandrat  at  the  top  of  his  voice  shouted — 
“ Remember  the  castle !”  Henry  and  Gil- 
bert unrelentingly  pursued  the  terrorstrick- 
en  fugitives.  When  they  returned  to  the 
captured  camp,  every  article  of  luxury 
was  gone.  The  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  the  patriarch  of  Aquilea  and  many 
of  the  other  nobles  had  brought  to  grace 
the  revels  of  their  king,  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  rough  victors,  who  brandish- 
ed the  precious  goblets  in  the  air,  crying 
“ Death  to  the  spoiler  of  Suabia!”  The 
purple  curtains  torn  into  shreds  were  trail- 
ed in  the  clotted  gore  and  dust.  Before 
many  minutes  the  pillage  was  as  complete 
as  the  surprise.  When  nothing  remained 
to  slay  or  plunder,  the  barons  gave  the 
signal  to  retreat,  and  they  repassed  the 
ice.  Had  they  remained  an  instant  long- 
er, Henry  IV  would  have  fallen  into  their 
hands;  for  hardly  had  they  left,  before  the 
monarch,  flying  from  the  battle-field,  con- 
ducted by  a guide  named  Louis,  entered 
his  ruined  camp. 

The  battle  was  over  when  the  detach- 
ment reached  the  scene  of  action.  Folk- 
mar  governor  of  Prague  had  fallen,  Henry 
had  fled,  and  the  Bohemians  were  routed 
with  prodigious  slaughter.  The  fugitives 
rallied  under  the  walls  of  Wartburg.  But 
they  were  speedily  dispersed  and  pursued, 
until  nightfall  saved  them  from  further 
molestation. 

“The  mist  of  Fladenheim  is  clearing 
away,’1  said  Rodolph,  pointing  to  the 
setting  sun,  which  now  broke  out  in  un- 
clouded splendor,  as  the  fog  vanished  be- 
fore a strong  north  wind.  That  day  was 
like  his  life,  most  brilliant  at  its  close. 
Otto  now  advanced,  and  the  two  mon- 
archs  embraced  with  mutual  affection  and 


esteem.  Whatever  rivalry  there  might 
be  between  them,  was  forgotten  in  success. 

Henry  retired  into  Francooia  and  dis- 
missed his  army,  and  Rodolph  again  soli- 
cited the  pope  to  confirm  his  election. 

The  news  of  these  victories  imparted 
some  consolation  to  the  lady  Margaret’s 
breast,  now  torn  with  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude. Her  grief  was  not  lightened  because 
her  own  misfortunes  were  avenged  io 
Henry ’8  adversity,  but  because  the  chances 
of  peace  were  increased  by  Rodolph’s  suc- 
cess. She  was  now  incapable  of  relish- 
ing revenge.  The  feudal  antipathies  so 
long  nourished  and  so  early  instilled  as 
to  be  almost  a part  of  her  existence,  were 
entirely  eradicated.  From  the  evening  of 
her  interview  with  father  Omehr,  before 
the  now  ruined  church  of  the  Nativity, 
she  had  dedicated  her  life  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  feud  between  the  houses 
of  Hers  and  Stramen.  For  this  she  bad 
prayed,  for  this  she  had  toiled.  But  her 
labors  were  interrupted  by  the  harsh  mu- 
sic of  war,  by  gong  and  tymbaion.  What 
could  she  do  now?  Nothing.  Nothing? 
When  she  knell  before  the  altar  at  Tu- 
bingen before  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the 
countess  of  Montfort  felt  as  if  she  had 
given  shelter  to  an  angel,  was  she  doing 
nothing?  When  she  lingered  in  the  ora- 
tory of  our  Blessed  Mother  long  after  the 
sun  had  set,  and  the  menials  passed  by  on 
tiptoe,  lest  they  should  mar  the  celestial 
expression* of  her  face,  was  she  doing 
nothing? — There  had  come  a deeper  lus- 
tre still  into  the  lady  Margaret’s  eye,  and 
the  blush  on  her  cheek  mingled  not  so 
freely  with  the  pure  white  in  which  it 
was  cradled.  Perhaps  her  head  was  not 
so  erect — perhaps  the  line  of  the  back  had 
lost  in  firmness  what  it  gained  in  grace. 
Already  the  men  and  women  of  Montfort 
had  learned  to  love  and  bless  her,  and  as 
she  passed  among  them  serenely  and  si- 
lently like  a spirit  of  light,  and  as  they 
marked  the  strange  transparency  of  her 
features,  they  would  salute  her  with  a 
feeling  in  which  awe  prevailed,  and  after 
thoughtfully  gazing  at  her  awhile,  trans- 
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fer  their  glance  to  the  skies.  The  lady  of 
Montfort  loved  to  hear  the  maiden  sweet- 
ly singing  the  Salve  Regina , for  which 
Humbert  had  invented  or  selected  a me- 
lody of  singular  beauty, — but  often  when 
the  hymn  was  concluded  the  countess’ 


cheeks  would  be  bathed  in  tears,  and  she 
would  fold  the  lady  Margaret  in  her  arms 
and  gaze  up  earnestly  into  her  face. 

Gilbert!  Gilbert!  come  read  this  face 
of  more  than  earthly  beauty ! — See  if  the 
words  that  haunt  you  are  chiselled  there ! 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ANTHONY  REY,  S.  J. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  AND  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  V.  STATES  ARMY. 


BT  JAMBS  WT1VKB,  M.  D. 

For  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 


HEN  St.  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola, in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, founded  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  his  sole,  undi- 
vided aim  appears  to  have 
been,  to  infuse  into  his 
followers  the  desire  of  conciliating  heaven 
by  the  good  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
towards  mankind  while  upon  earth.  For 
the  purpose  of  attaining  this  object,  he 
sought,  by  mean9  of  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  religious 
missions,  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  human  family, 
and  by  making  men  wiser  and  happier, 
render  them  more  worthy  recipients  of 
those  blessings  which  heaven  scatters 
with  so  profuse  a bounty  around  the  path- 
way of  the  just.  His  mission,  bounded 
by  no  country,  was  coextensive  with  the 
objects  of  religion  itself,  and  extended  to 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Wherever  a society  was  to  found,  which 
needed  the  enlightenment  of  intellectual 
or  religious  culture,  the  society  of  Jesuits 
sought  it  out  as  a fit  field  for  its  untiring 
and  self  sacrificing  labors,  and,  so  far  as 
its  numbers  permitted,  attempted  to  en- 
compass the  whole  wide  range  of  human 
society.  In  each  individual  it  saw  a 
brother  and  an  object  of  solicitude  and, 
the  more  benighted  his  pathway,  the  more 


ardently  did  he  appeal  to  its  sympathies, 
and  demand  its  kind  offices. 

Such  were  the  intentious  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  those  earliest  associated  with  him  in 
the  formation  of  this  society,  and  such 
the  motives  which  induced  Pope  Paul  III 
to  establish  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
on  the  27th  September,  1540.  St.  Ignatius 
laid  down  as  the  primary  maxims  to  re- 
gulate his  young  society,  that  their  first 
duty  was  to  save  their  own  souls,  their 
second,  to  labor  for  the  salvation  and  per- 
fection of  mankind,  by  catechising  the 
ignorant,  and  by  instructing  youth  in 
piety  and  learning,  and  their  third,  to 
establish  missions. 

“ He  appointed  no  other  habit  than  that 
used  by  the  clergy  in  his  time,  the  more 
decently  and  courteously  to  converse  with 
all  ranks  of  people,  and  because  he  insti- 
tuted an  order  only  of  regular  clerks.  He 
ordered  all,  before  admitted,  to  employ  a 
month  for  a general  confession  and  a 
spiritual  exercise.  After  this,  two  years 
in  a novitiate,  then  to  lake  the  simple 
vows  of  scholars,  binding  themselves  to 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  which 
vows  make  them  strictly  religious  men, 
for  by  them  a person  in  this  order  irrevo- 
cably consecrated  himself  to  God  on  his 
side,  though  the  order  does  not  bind  itself 
absolutely  to  him,  and  the  general  has 
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power  to  dismiss  him,  by  which  discharge 
he  is  freed  from  all  obligation  to  the 
society,  his  first  vows  being  made  under 
this  condition.  These  simple  vows  are 
only  made  in  presence  of  domestics.  The 
professed  Jesuits  make  these  same  vows 
again,  (commonly  after  all  their  studies), 
but  publicly  and  without  the  former  con- 
dition,  so  that  these  second  are  solemn 
vows,  absolutely  binding  on  both  sides, 
wherefore  a professed  Jesuit  can  be  no 
more  dismissed  by  his  order  so  as  to  be 
discharged  from  his  obligations  by  which 
he  is  tied  to  it.  In  these  last  is  added  a 
fourth  vow,  of  undertaking  any  mission, 
whether  among  the  faithful  or  infidels,  if 
enjoined  them  hy  the  pope.  There  is  a 
class  of  Jesuits  who  take  the  other  vows 
without  this  last  relating  to  missions,  and 
these  are  called  spiritual  coadjutors.  So 
this  order  consists  of  four  sorts  of  persons, 
scholars  or  Jesuits  of  the  first  vows; 
professed  Jesuits,  or  of  the  last,  or  four 
vows  ; spiritual  coadjutors,  and  temporal 
coadjutors.”* 

Thus  organized,  this  society,  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  sent  that  brilliant 
scholar  and  devout  divine,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  as  a missionary  into  the  East 
Indies,  where  his  labors  were  crowned 
with  such  eminent  success,  as  to  win  for 
bim  the  proud  title  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indies.  Gonzales  and  Nugnez,  on 
similar  missions,  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  while  others 
penetrated  remote  portions  of  Abyssinia 
and  China,  and  crossing  the  broad  At- 
lantic, diffused  themselves  through  the 
French  provinces  of  North,  and  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  settlements  of  South 
America.  At  a later  period  we  find  its 
members  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
the  United  States,  the  first  to  explore  and 
describe  the  now  populous  valley  watered 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  first  to  familiarize  with  the  white  man, 
by  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 
those  Indian  tribes,  who  presented  such 
a formidable  and  dangerous  barrier  to  our 
* Life  of  St.  Ignatius. 


newly  formed  settlements.  Coeval  with 
the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Maryland, 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  accompanied  the 
first  colonists,  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross  upon  the  bank  of  the  broad  Potomac, 
then  reposing  in  quiet  beauty  in  the  midst 
of  its  virgin  forest,  and  cooperated  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  in  rearing  the  first  altar 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

But  the  members  of  this  society  did  not 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  old  world  and 
the  new  in  their  sacerdotal  character  alone, 
for  whilst  with  one  hand  they  presented 
to  those  among  whom  they  came  the 
truths  of  a holy  religion,  with  tbe  other, 
they  held  on  high  the  blazing  torch  of 
science,  and  both  the  eastern  and  western 
continents  are  indebted  to  them  for  many 
of  their  earliest  and  most  useful  literary 
institutions.  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Asia, 
and  F.  Simon  Rodriguez  in  South  Amer- 
ica, two  of  the  first  nine  companions  of 
St.  Ignatius,  founded  colleges,  which  tend- 
ed greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  religion  as 
well  as  science  in  those  then  distant  and 
dark  parts  of  the  earth.  Nor  were  these 
intellectual  labors  confined  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  civilization,  but  Europe  is  cov- 
ered with  universities  founded  by  the 
Jesuits  at  a period  when  the  impulse 
given  to  letters  had  scarcely  begun  to  be 
felt,  and  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany,  trace  the  origin  of  many  of 
their  noblest  institutions  of  learning  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  members  of  this 
society  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

Whilst  it  thus  encouraged  science,  and 
every  department  of  literature  found  in  it 
a warm  patron  and  a devoted  promoter, 
it  taught  its  members  to  bear  the  honors 
which  the  possession  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  conferred  upon  them, 
with  the  utmost  humility,  and  not  only 
to  shun  all  vain  and  pedantic  display,  but 
to  fly  from  the  rewards  of  mankind,  as 
inimical  to  tbe  intentions  of  the  society, 
and  calculated  to  divert  them  from  their 
disinterested  pursuits. 
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This  restriction,  founded  in  the  most 
consummate  judgment,  was  soon  called 
into  action  for  its  benevolent  purposes, 
and  its  means  of  accomplishing  them 
became  so  manifest,  that  it  grew  into  the 
highest  esteem  with  the  rulers  of  the 
European  nations,  each  of  whom,  not 
only  sought  its  services,  but  endeavored  to 
bestow  the  most  distinguished  honors  up- 
on its  members.  King  Ferdinand  having 
nominated  F.  Cladius  Le  Jay,  while  at 
Trent,  for  bishop  of  Trieste,  the  latter,  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news,  wrote  to  St.  Igna- 
tius, beseeching  him  to  Ose  his  influence 
to  prevent  his  appointment.  St.  Ignatius 
urged  the  king  to  desist  from  his  intention, 
and  likewise  procured  from  the  pope,  on 
this  occasion,  what  he  deemed  a great 
privilege,  an  exclusion  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  for  the  members  of  his 
society.  He  now  caused  all  its  members 
to  bind  themselves  never  to  seek  after  pre- 
lacies, and  to  refuse  them  when  offered, 
except  when  compelled  to  accept  them 
by  special  direction  of  the  pope.  He  thus 
effectually  closed  the  door  against  all  am- 
bitious designs,  and,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, was  enabled  to  preserve  his  society 
“ in  a spirit  of  humility  and  poverty.” 
Had  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  order 
been  an  ambitious  man,  the  favor  into 
which  this  society  thus  early  grew  with 
the  powerful  rulers  of  nations,  would 
have  furnished  him  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing its  wildest  flights,  and  he  might  easily 
have  raised  himself  and  his  companions 
to  the  most  exalted  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
dignities,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
a course  would  have  terminated  for  ever 
the  existence  of  the  society.  It  grew  and 
flourished  by  withdrawing  from  all  these 
proffered  honors,  and  St.  Ignatius,  by  his 
very  humility,  won  for  himself  an  exalted 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  for  his 
society  a field  of  usefulness,  which  its 
most  bitter  enemies  have  never  denied  its 
ability  to  occupy. 

What  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  was  in 
the  days  of  its  founder,  it  has  continued 
to  be  in  all  succeeding  ages,  notwithstand- 


ing the  opposition  it  has  met  with,  both 
from  within  and  without  the  church,  and 
it  presents  itself  to  our  consideration,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  an  important 
element  of  human  society,  clothed  in  all 
the  praiseworthy  and  ennobling  attributes 
which  won  for  it  such  esteem  in  its  earlier 
years.  Wherever  nations  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  wherever  scienoe 
has  diffused  its  genial  rays,  or  civil  liberty 
elevated  the  condition  of  the  human  fami- 
ly, the  Jesuits  have  ever  been  found  among 
the  most  ardent  and  efficient  laborers  in 
the  production  of  such  desirable  results. 

It  furnished,  therefore,  no  matter  of 
surprise,  that  when,  in  defence  of  what 
the  American  nation  conceived  to  be  its 
just  rights,  collision  with  the  Mexicans 
became  inevitable,  this  society  should 
have  furnished  two  individuals,  to  minis- 
ter the  consolations  of  religion  to  those 
who  might  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
under  the  influence  of  a stranger  clime. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  these 
pages,  to  pay  a feeble  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  one  of  these  individuals,  who 
lived  and  died  so  worthy  of  that  society, 
which  his  exemplary  virtues  adorned. 
This  individual  was  Rev.  Anthony  Ret. 

Father  Anthony  Rey  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Lyons,  France,  on  the  I9ih  day  of 
March,  1807,  of  respectable  parentage.  It 
was  destined,  however,  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  should  not  long  be  the  theatre  of 
his  actions,  for,  at  an  early  age,  his  resi- 
dence was  transferred  to  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Switzerland,  where,  in 
a small  town,  in  this  Alpine  region,  under 
the  kind  protection  of  a fond  uncle,  with 
whom  he  resided,  he  commenced  to  fit 
himself  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  the 
exhibition  of  superior  intellectual  faculties 
determined  his  relative,  in  unison  with 
his  own  inclinations,  to  allow  him  a wider 
range  for  the  development  of  his  talents, 
and  his  destination  was  accordingly  chang- 
ed from  the  pursuit  of  traffic  to  the  life  of 
a student. 

He  left  this  second  home  to  enter  upon 
his  collegiate  exercises,  but  he  did  not 
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become  alienated  from  the  spot  endeared 
to  him  by  so  many  youthful  reminis- 
cences, and  associated  with  so  many  acts 
of  reciprocal  affection.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  Switzerland  is  not  easily 
forgotten  by  the  stranger  who  passes 
hurriedly  through  it  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, too  frequently  without  the  sen- 
sibility to  appreciate,  or  the  heart  to  feel 
the  full  extent  of  its  beauties;  but  the  sen- 
sations excited  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
has  spent  those  years  in  which  the  pulses 
thrill  with  keenest  delight,  and  the  heart 
is  susceptible  of  its  liveliest  emotions,  in 
the  midst  of  its  lofty  precipices,  its  over- 
hanging cliffs,  its  bounding  cascades,  its 
rugged  dells,  and  its  sequestered  glades, 
cling  to  the  memory  with  a tenacity  which 
no  after  associations  can  sever,  and  ever 
present  their  bright  pictures  to  the  mind 
to  heighten  present  enjoyment,  or  cast  a 
shade  over  the  joyfulness  of  the  passing 
moment. 

F.  Rey  possessed  a mind  acutely  sensi- 
ble to  such  impressions,  and  early  drank 
in  those  inspirations  which  the  Architect 
of  the  universe  breathes  into  the  hearts  of 
those  endowed  with  this  acuteness  of  per- 
ception, through  the  beautiful  objects  so 
wonderfully  accumulated  in  this  remark- 
able land.  It  only  needed  these  external 
circumstances  to  give  that  direction  to  his 
thoughts  which  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
to  his  relative,  the  path  he  was  destined 
to  pursue  through  life,  in  which  neither 
appears  to  have  been  tardy  in  following 
the  dictates  of  this  better  judgment. 

He  was  accordingly  placed  by  his  uncle 
in  the  college,  under  the  direction  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  at  Fribourg,  a place  not 
only  noted  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  Switzerland,  but  likewise  cele- 
brated in  this  connexion,  as  the  spot 
where  Peter  Canisius,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  died, 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  great  learn- 
ing. He  here  made  great  proficiency  in 
his  studies,  and  was  from  the  beginning 
of  his  collegiate  life  celebrated  for  two 
things,  viz : his  exemplary  and  systematic 


mode  of  life,  and  his  great  diligence  in  ap- 
plication to  study.  These  two  causes  soon 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  classes,  and 
won  for  him  not  only  the  good  will  of  his 
fellow  students,  but  the  regard  of  his  in- 
structors, who  saw  in  his  rapid  progress 
the  germs  of  a high  order  of  intellect, 
which  it  was  their  pleasure  to  foster  and 
develope.  His  facility  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was 
truly  surprising,  in  which  studies  he  had 
no  superior,  and  but  few  equals  among 
his  classmates. 

Long  before  the  completion  of  his  col- 
lege course  he  had  determined  to  embrace 
holy  orders,  and  accordingly  applied  at 
its  termination  for  admission  into  the 
society.  This  permission  was  granted  to 
him,  and  he  entered  upon  his  novitiate 
12th  of  November,  1827,  and  after  the 
customary  two  years  of  probation  in  this 
capacity,  required  of  those  who  desire  to 
become  members  of  this  society,  applied 
himself,  under  the  direction  of  his  supe- 
rior, to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  other  branches  of  sacred  and  scientific 
learning.  If  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self, whilst  at  college,  for  correctness  of 
demeanor,  and  studious  habits,  this  dis- 
tinction was  greatly  eclipsed  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  characterised  him  in  his 
new  relations  in  life.  He  now  considered 
himself  as  irrevocably  attached  to  the 
service  of  his  divine  Master,  and  as  bis 
body  and  mind  were  given  to  this  ser- 
vice, he  considered  no  labor  too  severe, 
or  perfection  too  great,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tions. He  was  exact  in  fulfilling  to  the 
letter  the  discipline  demanded  by  his  order, 
and  always  made  it  a point  of  duty,  rather 
to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  its  require- 
ments. His  studies  were  prosecuted  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  early  led  him  to  that 
exactness  in  research,  which  distinguished 
him  in  after  life.  The  brief  moments  of 
this  period,  permitted  for  relaxation,  were 
spent  in  endeavoring  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  less  favored  of  the  human 
family,  whom  he  looked  upon  with  un- 
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common  solicitude.  This  tender  regard 
for  mankind,  and  anxious  desire  to  aid 
those  who  needed  assistance,  formed  a 
distinguishing  trail  in  his  life,  and  first 
exhibited  in  him  as  a student,  was  only 
terminated  by  his  untimely  end,  and  in 
all  the  various  functions  he  was  after- 
wards called  upon  to  fill,  shone  with  such 
lustre  in  his  actions  as  to  draw  upon  him 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  wherever  he 
went. 

After  his  ordination  his  services  were 
held  in  such  esteem,  that  he  was  retained 
in  the  college  at  Fribourg  in  various  ca- 
pacities, and  at  the  same  time  attended  to 
arduous  missionary  duties.  But  although 
fully  occupied,  he  yet  cast  his  eyes  with 
anxious  solicitude  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  earnestly  appealed  to  his  superior  for 
permission  to  leave  a country  amply  sup- 
plied with  religious  instructors,  that  he 
might  more  effectually  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  his  life  in  a land  as  yet  insufficiently 
provided  with  priests  of  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion. He  here  saw  an  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  territory,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  all  Europe,  in  which  the  Catholic 
religion  had  been  planted,  and  was  flour- 
ishing in  a manner  calculated  to  inspire 
his  heart  with  the  liveliest  emotions,  and 
yet  scarcely  numbering  as  many  Catholic 
clergymen  as  some  of  the  smaller  king- 
doms in  the  interior  of  Europe.  He, 
therefore,  looked  to  America  as  a more 
congenial  soil,  because  one  requiring  more 
labor  in  its  culture,  and  hailed  with  great 
joy  the  permission  given  him,  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  this  country. 

He  reached  the  United  Stales  in  the 
year  1840,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metaphysics 
and  ethics  in  Georgetown  college.  District 
of  Columbia.  This  position  he  occupied 
with  great  advantage  to  the  institution  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Philadelphia  to  assist  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  St.  Joseph’s  church.  “In  the 
same  year,  (1844)  having  completed  the 
usual  time  of  probation,  and  satisfied  all 
the  requirements  of  the  society,  he  was 


admitted  to  the  solemn  profession  in  the 
highest  grade  of  his  order.,,#  Whilst 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
in  Georgetown  college,  he  applied  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
English  language,  and  made  such  profi- 
ciency that  he  was  enabled  to  preach  in 
English  in  three  months  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country.  That  he  was  enabled  to 
overcome,  in  a speedy  manner,  those  diffi- 
culties which  the  English  language  pre- 
sents, in  a peculiar  manner,  to  natives  of 
other  countries,  by  means  of  his  energy 
of  character  and  ardent  application,  is 
certainly  true,  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  lan- 
guage, which  had  given  him  so  elevated 
a stand  among  his  classmates  while  at 
college,  assisted  him  greatly  here,  and 
rendered  comparatively  easy, what  to  most 
others  would  have  been  found  exceedingly 
irksome. 

This  facility  in  the  acquirement  of  lan- 
guage peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  in 
the  United  States.  The  Catholic  church 
here,  being  augmented  by  emigration 
from  other  countries,  as  well  as  from  in- 
terior causes,  is  necessarily  one  of  many 
people  and  tongues,  and  the  clergyman 
has  frequent  need  of  more  than  one  lan- 
guage in  which  to  communicate  with  his 
flock.  F.  Rey  reached  this  country  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and  soon  after  became 
acquainted  with  the  English.  The  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  for  exercising  his 
benevolence  in  a more  enlarged  sphere, 
than  with  a more  limited  knowledge  of 
language  at  his  command,  was  always  a 
source  of  great  consolation  to  him,  and 
furnished  an  ample  reward  for  the  toil 
spent  in  the  attainment. 

His  services,  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
church  in  Philadelphia,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  over  whose  spiritual 
welfare  he  ministered  with  unremitting 
care  and  anxious  solicitude,  and  many 
a fond  penitent,  whose  trembling  steps 
• Notes  on  F.  Rey. 
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were  guided  in  the  paths  of  religion  by 
his  fatherly  counsel,  will  drop  a tear 
while  kneeling  at  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
and  breathe  a prayer  to  heaven  for  him 
who  was  so  exemplary  in  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  pastor  and  friend. 

Nor  is  his  memory  engraven  alone 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  at  this 
romantic  chapel,  but  its  interior  tasty 
decorations  tell  the  stranger  of  the  exqui- 
site taste  whjch  presided  over  its  arrange- 
ment. As  often  as  the  writer  visits 
Philadelphia  he  finds  himself  irresistibly 
attracted  to  this  quiet  little  chapel  by  a 
thousand  associations  connected  with  by- 
gone times,  and  as  the  twilight  fades  into 
evening  he  delights  to  linger  wiihin  its 
walls  and  abandon  himself  to  the  dreamy 
musings  which  the  hour  and  the  place 
inspire.  There  is  a charm  in  its  connexion 
with  a century  which  has  past,  in  its  per- 
fect seclusion  in  the  heart  of  a populous 
city,  in  its  concealment  by  the  lofty  houses 
which  surround  and  shut  it  out  from  the 
view,  in  its  unpretending  approach  by  a 
narrow  alley,  scarce  ten  feet  wide,  and 
above  all  in  its  chaste  beauty  within, 
which  wins  insensibly  upon  the  mind, 
and  renders  it  an  object  of  deeper  interest 
than  the  more  spacious  and  pretending 
churches  of  that  city.  To  F.  Key’s  zeal 
and  good  taste  is  it  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
present  beautiful  interior,  and  especially 
for  its  appropriate  fresco  paintings,  exe- 
cuted, under  his  suggestions,  by  the  cele- 
brated Monnaguez,  now  in  Italy.  Among 
these  a group  of  angels,  above  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is,  perhaps,  the 
choicest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  paint- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
figure  in  this  group  is  so  exquisitely 
moulded,  that  the  artist  must  have  per- 
sonified in  it  his  ideal  of  earthly  and 
angelic  beauty. 

He  was  recalled  from  the  pastoral 
charge  of  St.  Joseph’s,  amid  the  regrets 
of  his  entire  congregation  in  the  year 
1845,  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Fr.  Ver  Hagen,  the  present 
provincial  of  the  province  of  Maryland, 


and  returned  to  Georgetown  college,  at 
which  place  the  Kev.  provincial  princi- 
pally resides.  In  addition  to  this  duty, 
he  received  in  the  following  year  the  ap- 
pointment of  vice  president  of  George- 
town college,  and  likewise  officiated  as  one 
of  the  pastors  of  Trinity  church,  George- 
town. Besides  these  responsible  positions, 
he  occupied  the  office  of  superior  of  the 
scholastics.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  office  of  assistant  to  the  provincial 
would  furnish  ample  employment  for 
most  individuals,  it  may  very  easily  be 
seen  that  he  did  not  court  or  indulge  in  a 
life  of  indolence.  Indeed  the  various  du- 
ties incumbent  upon  him  from  his  several 
positions,  were  only  accomplished  by  an 
adherence  to  the  most  regular  and  exact 
disposition  of  his  time,  so  that  each  hour 
had  its  appropriate  occupation. 

Of  all  the  various  duties  performed  by 
him  at  this  period,  next  to  those  of  assist- 
ant to  the  provincial,  none  exceeded  in 
importance,  or  occupied  a larger  share  of 
his  attention,  than  those  connected  with 
his  position  as  superior  of  the  scholastics. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  a proper  direction  to  the  studies  and 
thoughts  of  those  who  like  himself  had 
determined  to  devote  their  lives  to  religion, 
and  as  these  were  destined  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  for  good  or  for  evil 
upon  this  holy  cause,  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  impressing  upon  them  the  impor- 
tance of  the  high  functions  they  bad  as- 
sumed, and  the  dread  responsibilities  they 
incurred.  His  teachings  to  them,  although 
at  times  savoring  of  an  austerity  peculiar 
to  his  character,  were  fraught  with  wis- 
dom, and  in  his  life  he  presented  the  best 
of  all  lessons,  a model  of  Christian  excel- 
lence. Among  all  these  multifarious  oc- 
cupations he  found  lime  to  conduct  re- 
treats in  various  portions  of  the  country, 
and  was  so  indefatigable  and  zealous  oa 
such  occasions,  as  to  win  for  himself  a 
reputation  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
venerable  companion  in  Mexico,  Father 
McElroy.  So  great  was  his  energy  of 
character,  and  so  untiring  his  industry. 
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that  he  was  enabled  to  perforin  with  ap- 
parent ease  the  most  diverse  occupations, 
and  was  frequently  heard  to  make  the  de- 
claration, “ that  he  had  never  yet  learned 
that  he  had  too  much  to  do V 

When  the  dark  cloud  which  brooded 
over  the  relations  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Mexico  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolving  itself  into  an  open  rup- 
ture, the  soldiers  composing  our  regular 
army,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  Cath- 
olics, requested  permission  to  be  accom- 
panied by  clergymen  of  that  persuasion, 
to  which  request  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  assented,  and  caused  the 
officers  of  Georgetown  college  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  most  suitable  persons  to 
fill  the  position  contemplated  in  the  army. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that 
Fathers  McElroy  and  Rey  were  recom- 
mended to  the  President  as  fit  individuals 
to  discharge  this  duty,  and  shortly  after 
they  received  appointments  as  chaplains 
in  the  United  States  army. 

Father  Rey  with  his  usual  humility 
accepted  the  appointment  proffered  to 
him,  and  relinquishing  his  various  po- 
sitions at  Georgetown,  hastened  to  the 
scene  where  his  services  appeared  to  be 
most  needed.  In  recommending  him  for 
this  appointment,  the  Rev.  provincial  ap- 
pears 4o  have  entertained  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,  which  indeed  a long 
and  familiar  intercourse  had  fully  made 
known  to  him,  ^pd  not  to  have  over-esti- 
mated the  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  which  burned  with  such  lus- 
tre in  the  heart  of  this  genuine  disciple 
of  Christ, — a devotion  that  shone  wiih 
such  brightness  in  his  subsequent  short 
but  eventful  career,  as  to  cast  a lustre 
over  the  most  brilliant  achievements  at- 
tained by  our  arms  in  the  sanguinary  bat- 
tles fought  on  the  fields  of  Mexico. 

He  received  his  appointment  to  the 
chaplaincy  in  May,  1846,  and  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  the  seat  of  his  future 
labors.  He  joined  the  army  at  Mata- 
rooras,  shortly  after  the  memorable  en- 
gagements of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
Vol.  VI.— No.  10.  49  # 


de  la  Palma,  and  having  reported  him- 
self to  General  Taylor,  then  in  com- 
mand of  our  forces  in  Mexico,  received 
a place  in  his  staff,  to  which  he  continued 
attached  till  his  decease.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  acquaintance  with  this 
distinguished  officer,  he  enjoyed  in  a high 
degree  his  esteem  and  confidence,  and  du- 
ring thein  brief  sojourn  together,  when 
not  engaged  in  official  duties,  it  was  the 
custom  of  Gen’l  Tayi.or  to  seat  himself 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  his  tent,  and 
while  away  the  hours  of  listless  inaction, 
which  frequently  occurred  in  the  necessa- 
rily slow  movements  of  our  army  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  in  philosophic  discourse 
with  this  learned  Jesuit  father. 

Nc  one  was  more  capable  of  justly  esti- 
mathg  the  character  of  those  with  whom 
he  uas  placed  in  contact,  than  Gen’l  Tay- 
lor, and  no  one  was  more  ready  than  he 
to  almire  noble  and  generous  actions. 
Simple  even  to  plainness  in  his  habits 
and  tppearance,  without  the  least  display 
of  osientation,  or  apparent  desire  to  attract 
mention  to  himself,  he  was  nevertheless 
josscssed  by  nature  of  a mind  endowed 
tfith  keen  and  strong  perceptions,  capable 
4"  vigorous  thought,  and  trained  by  study 
I deep  philosophical  inquiry.  He  early 
larned  to  admire  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness that  prompted  the  actions  of  Father 
ley,  who,  although  possessed  of  high  in- 
tllectual  qualifications  and  learning,  was, 
ke  that  distinguished  officer,  entirely  de- 
vid  of  ostentation,  and  while  one  moment 
fuud  him  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ece  to  the  commanding  general,  the  next 
ddosed  him  seated  by  the  humble  sol- 
dr,  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  soothe 
hi  perturbed  spirit  on  a sick  or  dying  bed. 

Ij  all  positions  he  was  at  home,  and  in 
a free  from  vain  display.  To  the  suffer- 
ij  soldier  be  brought  a smile  as  bland,  a 
Trtrd  as  gentle,  as  to  the  highest  officer  in 
gnmand.  All  felt  that  in  him  they  had 
iind  a friend,  and  all  cheerfully  welcom- 
I / his  approach. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  duties  he  was  zeal- 
ms  and  untiring.  While  the  army  was 
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progressing  through  the  country,  and  was 
obliged,  as  frequently  occurred,  to  encamp 
on  the  open  plain,  one  of  his  first  objects 
on  halting  was  to  prepare  a fit  place  for 
the  sacrifice  of  mass,  frequently  within 
Lis  tent.  In  this  way  he  consecrated  to 
religion  many  a spot  on  the  soil  of  Mexi- 
co, which  had  perchance  before  been  de- 
secrated by  the  lawless  acts  of  the  hordes 
of  banditti,  which  infest,  and  cast  their 
withering  blight  over  this  beautiful  land. 
While  busied  in  attending  to  his  occupa- 
tions as  a chaplain,  he  yet  found  time  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  not  content  with  dispensing 
his  benefits  among  his  own  people,  sought 
out  among  the  Mexicans  such  as  needed 
his  aid,  which  he  cheerfully  bestowed, 
“and  many  a dying  Mexican  has  thus 
been  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  God 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Aneri- 
can  chaplain.”* 

But  it  remained  for  the  fearful  mcment 
of  battle  fully  to  develope  the  disinteiested 
courage  and  lofty  zeal  which  animated  this 
holy  man.  Those  who  were  present  at 
the  si^ge  of  Monterey  will  long  remem- 
ber the  fearless  bearing  of  this  minister  <f 
God,  as  he  made  his  way  through  tie 
streets  of  that  city,  slippery  with  hum® 
blood,  and  covered  with  the  wounded  aid 
the  dying,— while  the  cannon  was  bela- 
ing  forth  its  destructive  fire,  and  the  dred 
missiles  of  war  were  felling  to  the  earh 
whole  columns  of  those  who  were  mara- 
ing  into  the  very  jaws  of  death, — app- 
rently  forgetful  of  personal  danger,  engg- 
ed  in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  woud- 
ed  to  heaven,  and  soothing  the  agitaon 
of  the  fast  ebbing  spirit,  about  to  takfits 
flight  into  the  dread  presence  of  its  Masr. 

The  following  sketch  contains  so  e- 
served  and  eloquent  a tribute  to  his  le- 
mory,  that  its  insertion  here  requiresno 
apology : 

“ We  saw  it  announced,  several  wtks 
since,  that  this  holy  man  had  been  ba&- 
rously  murdered  by  those  rascally  bir.. 
ands,  the  ‘ Rancheros,’  of  the  neighs 
* Notc§  on  Fr.  Rey. 


hood  of  Monterey.  We  read  the  account 
with  emotions  of  the  most  marked  charac- 
ter, for  we  had  heard  more  than  one  of 
the  • Butler  Boys’  relate  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  history  in  Mexico,  and 
especially  at  Monterey,  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, at  least,  established  his  claim  to  a 
meed  of  honor  equal  to  that  won  by  any 
other  man  on  that  bloody  scene.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him,  that  during  the  fiercest  of  the. 
fight,  when  a part  of  the  first  Ohio  had 
been  led  through  a most  destructive  tire 
from  the  enemy’s  forts  and  barricades,  in- 
to the  streets  of  the  town, — where  men 
fell  before  the  death-storm  like  leaves  be- 
fore the  winter  blast,  and  vainly  strove  to 
find  a foe  on  whom  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance—-that  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
the  shot  from  the  Mexican  cannon  was 
raking  the  streets  as  the  aroused  hurricane 
sweeps  the  deep  gorges  of  the  mountain- 
pass,  covering  the  rough  pavement  with 
the  dead  and  dying, — this  good-servant  of 
God  was  seen  moving  like  the  spirit  of 
mercy  amidst  the  scene  of  strife,  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  mangled  war- 
rior who  in  the  excitement  of  battle  was 
forgotten  by  his  comrades — directing  the 
eye  about  to  close  in  death  towards  that 
world  where  the  din  of  arms  is  never 
heard,  and  sealing  with  the  emblem  of 
God’s  great  sacrifice  for  man’s  salvation 
the  cold  lips  and  dimmed  vision  of  tbe 
dead. 

“The  bulletins  of  ytjjir  generals  and 
the  glowing  eulogiums  of  letter  writers 
on  particular  deeds  o!  daring,  present  no 
examples  of  heroism  superior  to  this. 
That  Jesuit  priest  thus  coolly,  bravely, 
and  all  unarmed,  walking  among  bursting 
shells,  over  the  slippery  streets  of  Monte- 
rey, and  to  the  batile-storm  and  iron -steel 
that  beat  the  stoutest,  bravest  soldier 
down,  presenting  no  instrument  of  ‘car- 
nal warfare,’  and  holding  aloft  instead  of 
true  and  trusty  steel  that  flashed  the  gleam 
of  battle  back,  a simple  miniature  cross, 
and  thus  armed  and  equipped  defying 
danger,  presents,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
sublime  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the 
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moral  over  the  physical  man,  and  is  an 
exhibition  of  courage  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter. It  is  equal  to,  if  not  beyond, 
any  thing  witnessed  during  that  terrible 
siege.” 

Who  after  the  exhibition  of  a courage 
so  lofty  as  this,  can  deny  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  most  disinterested  and  ex- 
alted devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
— who  will  dare  to  quesiion  the  integrity 
of  the  motives  of  him  who  shrank  not 
from  the  cannon’s  mouth,  in  order  to  res- 
cue a soul  and  direct  it  in  its  last  earthly 
moments  to  its  God  and  its  final  destiny? 
Who,  with  a proper  appreciation  of  his 
character,  will  suspect  him  of  having  been 
capable  ol  acting  the  part  of  a spy?  This 
is  not  the  exhibition  of  character  displayed 
by  him  who  is  ready  to  fawn  and  cringe 
at  the  footstool  of  power  and  obey  its  will. 
What  motive  had  he  to  act  in  such  a ca- 
pacity ? Position? — he  already  filled  ma- 
ny exalted  ones.  Occupation  ? — while  at 
home  he  was  more  than  occupied.  Emo- 
lument?— his  wants  were  few,  and  his 
order  were  abundantly  able  and  willing 
to  satisfy  them — none  of  these  motives  so 
powerful  with  mankind  could  have  ope- 
rated with  him,  and  were  there  no  such 
evidences  as  his  life  presents,  to  falsify 
such  an  aspersion,  his  very  freedom  from 
the  ordinary  stimulants  to  ambition  would 
furnish  a sufficient  denial  to  so  unworthy 
and  libellous  an  imputation. 

After  the  siege  of  Monterey,  he  remain- 
ed with  the  army  in  that  city,  devoting 
such  moments  as  he  could  spare  from  his 
unwearied  labors,  in  attendance  on  the 
sick  and  wounded,  among  the  “ ranchos” 
without  the  town.  These  “ ranchos”  are 
lines  of  indifferent  huts,  near,  but  with- 
out the  city,  and  to  be  found  about  every 
place  of  any  size  in  Mexico,  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  and  most  depraved  portion  of 
Mexican  society.  His  endeavors  to  re- 
claim the  half  civilised  dwellers  in  these 
huts  were  untiring,  and  frequently  crown- 
ed with  success.  The  confidence  in  his 
hold  upon  the  friendship  of  this  class  of 
people,  finally  resulted  in  his  yioiegt  death. 


at  the  hands  of  those  he  had  gratuitously 
labored  to  benefit. 

When  Gen’l  Scott  was  ordered  to  the 
principal  command  of  the  army  in  Mexi- 
co, a large  proportion  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Monterey  were  ordered  to  join 
his  command  at  Tampico.  Shortly  after 
the  departure  of  these  troops.  Father  Rey 
sat  out  from  Monterey  to  visit  Matamoras, 
on  business  connected  with  his  position, 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
was  accompanied  by  a single  servant  j 
trusting  to  his  clerical  character,  and  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Mexicans,  to  escape  molestation.  He 
reached  Ceralvo  in  safely,  at  which  place 
he  celebrated  mass,  and  delivered  a dis- 
course to  an  audience  of  Americans  and 
Mexicans.  The  following  morning  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  friends  and  continued 
his  journey.  This  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  him  until  his  body  was  discov- 
ered a short  distance  from  the  town,  rob- 
bed of  its  apparel,  and  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  lance  wounds  usually  inflicted  by 
the  “ rancheros.”  It  was  supposed  that 
he  met  with  death  at  the  hands  of  a parly 
of  lancers  under  Cannales,  a desperate 
captain  of  banditti,  whose  hand  was  as 
frequently  raised  against  his  own  coun- 
trymen as  their  enemies,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
remains  were  interred  amid  the  tears  and 
regrets  of  those  to  whom  he  was  endeared 
by  innumerable  acts  of  kindness. 

Thus  died  at  his  post,  like  a true  soldier 
of  the  cross.  Father  Anthony  Rey,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  age;  but  he  did  not 
go  down  to  his  grave  in  a strange  land 
unlamented  or  unmourned : the  news  of 
his  untimely  end  came  like  a knell  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  learned  to 
appreciate  his  generous  character,  and, 
cheeks  that  paled  not  amid  the  fierce  storm 
of  battle,  changed  with  varying  emotions 
at  the  recital  of  his  barbarous  murder.  It 
is  said  that  the  gallant  hero  of  Palo  Alto, 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  wept  when 
informed  of  the  untimely  fate  of  Father 
Rey. 
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He  could  witness  his  best  and  bravest 
companions  fall  on  the  battle  held  with 
scarce  an  emotion  : he  could  see  a Ring- 
gold,  a Watson,  a Yell  and  a Clay  sacri- 
ficed to  the  honor  of  their  country,  with 
no  other  demonstration  of  feeling  than  a 
shade  of  momentary  sadness  : but  Father 
Rey  died  not  like  these — he  carried  no 
weapon  of  warfare — he  boasted  not  in  the 
strength  of  his  arras,  but  his  mission  was 
one  of  peace — to  the  Mexicans  he  op- 
posed no  resistance,  but  kindly  bestowed 
his  services  even  on  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  That  a life  thus  unoffending. 


thus  unresisting,  thus  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  humanity,  should  be  so  sacrificed,  car- 
ried with  it  a sympathy  far  greater  than 
that  which  attends  the  death  of  the  war- 
rior who  dies  where  danger  meets  him, 
and  where  he  is  expected  to  do  his  duty. 
The  gloom  which  pervaded  the  entire  ar- 
my, when  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 
death  reached  them,  furnishes  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  his  faithfulness  to  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
and  breathes  a more  glowing  eulogium 
than  the  most  eloquent  language  can  pos- 
sibly convey. 


For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine. 

HOW  WILL  HE  COME? 

BT  MRS.  ANITA  H.  DORSET. 

Not  on  that  hoar  and  awful  hill, 

Where  Israel’s  mighty  leader  stood, 

Amidst  the  thunder’s  veiling  cloud. 

Wrapped  in  lightning's  dazzling  shroud, 
Receiving  solemn  laws  from  God. 

Not  there,  though  holy  is  the  spot; 

And  woilds  seem  gleaming  o’er  the  waste 
Where’er  the  desert  mirage  smiles; 

While  seen  from  all  the  hills  defiles, 

The  Red  Sea’s  shining  billows  pass. 

Not  humbly  in  a manger  laid ; 

As  once  He  came  to  Judah’s  land; 
Incarnate  God  ip  human  guise! 

The  Lamb  foreseen  by  prophet  eyes, 

To  bear  the  stigma  of  earth’s  shame. 

Nor  where  the  dove  o’er  Jordan’s  flood 
Came  brooding  o’er  the  God-man’s  head, 
Which  dripping  with  baptismal  dews, 

Filled  all  the  silent  air  with  hues. 

Of  glory,  from  the  Father  shed. 

Or  on  thy  brow,  fair  Olivet, 

That  bore  this  pure  imperial  gem, 

Which  heard  the  sighs,  and  drank  the  tears, 
That  Jesus  shed  for  future  years, 

And  faithless,  sad  Jerusalem  ! 
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Nor  yet  on  Thabor’s  lofty  height, 

Where  erst  the  beatific  day, 

Of  things  celestial,  lit  the  air, 

And  shone  resplendently,  and  fair, 

Upon  the  lonely  mountain  way ! 

He  will  not  come — oh  Lord  of  love 
Remember  all  thy  agony! — 

Where  with  his  fainting— failing  breath, 

He  drained  the  chalice  unto  death, 

On  thy  dark  altar.  Calvary ! 

But  filled  with  glory  brighter  far 
Than  saint’s  or  prophet’s  eye  e’er  saw, 
Stern  in  avenging  majesty 
Throned  on  the  stars  that  light  the  sky, 

He’ll  come  a trembling  world  to  awe. 

Cherubic  legions  round  his  throne 
In  glittering  files  will  wait  his  nod ; 

While  seraphs  from  each  heavenly  steep, 

And  angel  cohorts  downward  sweep, 

T*  adore  the  splendor  of  their  God ! 

The  lightning  cloud,  that  veils  the  beam 
From  the  eternal  centre  bright. 

The  Virgin  Mother,  throned  and  calm 
Amidst  the  blood- washed  of  the  Lamb, 

And  myriads  clothed  in  shining  white, 

Will  grace  with  beauty  more  serene. 

The  solemn  glory  of  his  throne; 

Where  filed  in  gorgeous  bands  around, 

The  princely  martyr’s  song  will  sound, 

Of  “ Glory  to  the  Lamb  alone  !'* 

While  Calvary,  once  so  dark,  and  drear; 

Shall  a new  Thabor,  gleaming  stand, 
Where  every  pang,  and  every  wo 
The  God  man  suffered  there,  shall  glow 
, Like  suns,  resplendent  o'er  the  land. 

While  we — oh  trembling— earth-stained  soul ! 

With  Christ  our  judge — and  Calvary  !— 
The  thought,  oh  God  of  love,  o’erwhelins 
The  soul— the  mind,  that  vainly  stems 
Such  awful  visions,  after  thee ! 

Then  welcome  pangs — grow  bright  ye  tears  ! 

Be  glorified  on  Calvary! 

There  planted  on  the  blood-stained  wound, 
The  angel  ladder  may  be  found 

Which  bears  us  upwards,  Lord,  to  thee ! 

Baltimore,  Sept.  10,  1847. 
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Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Ordina- 
tion.— An  ordination  was  held  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  on  the  2d  of  September,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  when 
Messrs.  Edgar  P.  P.  VVadhains,  Francis  Boyle, 
Henry  Parke,  Edward  O’Brien,  Bernard  Mc- 
Manus, John  McNally  and  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
Leery  received  the  holy  tonsure;  and  Messrs. 
Stephen  Huber,  Edward  Caton  and  Peter  Li- 
nehan  were  promoted  to  the  minor  orders. 

Confirmation. — Sept.  12,  the  M.  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop administered  this  sacrament  in  St.  Mat- 
thew’s church,  Washington  city,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  persons,  thirty  of  whom 
were  converts,  and  on  the  19th  at  White  Marsh, 
Prince  George’s  county,  to  74,  of  whom  one 
half  were  converts, 

A New  Archbishopric. — Official  intelligence 
has  been  received  in  Baltimore,  that  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  Its  suffragan 
sees,  however,  will  not  be  determined  before 
the  next  provincial  council  of  Baltimore. 

Sixth  Provincial  Council. — We  learn  that 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Sixth  Provincial 
Council  of  Baltimore,  will  be  published,  in 
pamphlet  form,  early  in  October. 

Ecclesiastical  Changes. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Neu- 
mann, of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  has  been  appointed  superior  of  this 
order  in  the  United  States,  in  place  of  the  V. 
Rev.  P.  Chakert,  who,  with  another  Redernp- 
torist,  is  on  his  way  to  the  diocess  of  New 
Orleans. 

Free  Schools  of  the  Redemplorists. — We  re- 
gard the  establishment  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Alphonso  Ligouri  in  the  diocess  of  Maryland 
as  a most  auspicious  event  for  its  spiritual  in- 
terests. The  piety,  zeal,  and  success  of  this 
excellent  order  has  won  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  all  good  men.  Under  its  fostering 
care  several  beautiful  churches  have  already 
sprung  up  through  the  diocess,  whose  mem- 
bers have  been  organised  into  sodalities  and 
other  pious  and  humane  associations.  Nothing 
is  moie  remarkable  among  the  several  congre- 
gations under  their  eharge,  than  the  religious 
fervor  they  each  manliest,  and  the  edihcation 
they  give  to  the  rest  of  their  brethren*  E very 


I Catholic  takes  delight  while  descanting  on  the 
I beauties  of  the  church  of  St.  Alphonso  in  Bal- 
timore, to  reckon  as  its  greatest,  the  decorum 
of  its  members  during  divine  service.  But 
what  we  principally  designed  in  this  notice, 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
new  school-house  now  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  Redemptorists, 
in  Saratoga  street,  directly  opposite  their  beau- 
tiful church.  This  building  is  four  stories 
high,  having  a front  of  thirty-three  feet  and 
a depth  of  sixty.  It  is  constructed  with  con- 
siderable taste,  with  a niche  in  the  centre  of 
the  third  story  in  which  is  to  be  placed  a sta- 
tue of  St.  Alphonso  Ligouri.  This  school  is 
so  arranged,  as  to  accommodate  male  and  fe- 
male scholars  with  separate  rooms,  and  already 
counts  large  classes  of  German  children  of 
both  sexes.  Besides  this  institution,  the  Re- 
demptorists have  under  their  care  an  extensive 
school  on  Fell's  Point,  and  another  in  Aisquith 
street,  attached  to  St.  James’  church. 

Spiritual  Retreat. — Messrs.  Editors:  The 
spiritual  retreat  lately  held  at  Ellicott’s  Mills 
ha9  been  productive  of  the  most  happy  results. 
Among  its  effects  we  record  the  conversion  of 
six  Protestants,  and  the  return  to  their  duties 
of  several  who  had  for  long  years  neglected 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  say  all,  but  we  state  with  confidence 
that  extraordinary  signs  of  the  mercy  of  God 
have  been  witnessed.  Many  a heart  has  been 
wounded  by  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  we  look  with  assured  hope  for  new  con- 
versions, and  increased  effects  of  divine  grace. 
This  news,  we  trust,  will  edify  the  readers  ot 
the  Magazine,  will  prompt  them  to  unite  with 
us  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  reconcile  some 
individuals  to  the  short  absence  of  their  pastor 
when  engaged  in  the  most  meritorious  labors 
of  a spiritual  retreat. 

£li.icott,«  Mills,  Md.,  Sept  2h 
Rev.  C.  C.  Brennan. — With  sincere  pleasure 
we  make  room  tor  tbe  following  correspond- 
ence between  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Brennan  and  a 
committee  of  his  “friends  attached  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's’'church,  Baltimore,  of  which  for  a short 
time  he  was  assistant  pnstor.  We  are  sure  all 
good  Catholics  must  feel  gratified  to  witness 
such  kind  manifestations  of  regard  between 
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pastor  and  Hock  as  are  developed  by  the  an- 
nexed letters.  Such  testimonials,  while  they 
are  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  a pastor,  are 
evidences  of  a right  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
from  whom  they  come. 

Baltimore,  Aug.  21st,  18-47. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir. — It  is  our  pleasing  duty 
to  present  you  with  this  elegant  stole,  in  be- 
half of  your  friends  attached  to  St.  Vincent’s. 

It  was  prepared  by  them  in  anticipation  of 
your  visit  to  this  city,  as  a proof  of  their  affec- 
tionate regard  and  of  the  remembrance  of  your 
labors  w hile  amongst  them,  and  of  the  zealous 
care  which  you  bestowed  upon  the  Sunday 
School. 

Your  acceptance  of  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  donors,  who,  in  soliciting  to  be  remember- 
ed in  the  holy  sacrifice,  assure  you  that  you 
have  their  fondest  prayers  for  your  future  hap- 
piness. 

With  our  individual  expression  of  respect 
and  esteem,  we  remain  truly 

Owen  O’Brien, 
Thos.  Walsh. 

To  Rev.  C.  C.  Brehkan. 

Avgust  22 d,  1847. 

Gerdlemen. — It  is  with  pleasure  1 acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of 
yesterday,  and  the  very  handsome  and  elegant 
stole  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  present 
me  in  behalf  of  my  friends  at  St.  Vincent’s. 
To  yourselves,  and  the  other  donors,  I return 
my  sincere  thanks,  and  be  assured  that  I prize 
it  highly,  coming  as  it  does,  from  those  who 
have  already  given  me  many  proofs  of  their 
kind  remembrance  and  regard.  In  the  letter, 
with  which  you  were  pleased  to  accompany 
it,  you  have  made  more  acceptable  your  gene- 
rous present,  by  the  too  flattering  terms  iu 
which  you  have  spoken  of  my  brief  services 
among  you.  I can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  endeavored,  as  far  as  my  feeble  efforts 
would  go,  to  discharge  my  duty;  and  if  I have 
succeeded  in  satisfying  those  for  whom  I la- 
bored, it  is  indeed,  to  me,  a gratification. 

I remain  yours,  truly,  etc. 

C.  C.  Brennan. 

Church  ai  Havre  de  Grace. — Messrs.  Editors . 
— At  the  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
church  at  Havre  de  Grace,  held  on  the  12th  of 
July  last,  the  sum  of  #636  89  was  received: 
deducting  expenses  of  house  rent.  See.  there 
remained  clear  $550  89.  The  foundation  (or 
corner  stone)  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  Sept.  The 
church  will  be  60  by  8ft  feet,  and  will  be  built 


entire  of  Port  Deposite  granite.  We  hope  our 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  religion  in  the 
A.  D.  of  Baltimore,  w ill  not  forget  us,  as  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that  we  may  finish 
our  humble  edifice. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — The  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  administered  confirmation  at 
St.  Augustine’s  church,  on  Sunday,  the  29th 
Aug.,  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  several  converts. — 
Catholic  Herald. 

Episcopal  Visitation. — Confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  Minersville,  on  the  14th  ult.,  to  eighty 
persons,  to  sixty-six  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Pottsville,  and  to  thirty-seven  in  the  church  of 
St.  Patrick.  On  the  7th,  seventeen  persons 
were  confirmed  at  Tamaqua,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jerom.  On  the  8th,  thirty-two  were  con- 
firmed in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  Summit 
Hill.  On  the  9th,  forty  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Beaver  Meadows.  On  the  10th,  sixty- 
five  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Wilkesbarre. 
On  the  12th,  two  hundred  persons  received 
confirmation  in  the  church  of  St.  Rose,  Car- 
bondale.  On  the  14th,  fifty-three  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  Honesdale.  On  the  15th, 
fifty  were  confirmed  in  the  church  of  St.  Ju- 
liana, Beech  Woods.  On  the  19th,  four  were 
confirmed  in  the  house  of  John  Boyle,  Esq., 
New  Milford. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Confirmation. — 
On  Sunday  last,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  ninety- two  persons 
at  the  church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer — 
of  whom  ninety-eight  were  males,  and  ninety- 
four  females,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  them 
were  converts  to  the  holy  faith. — F.  Journal . 

Ordination. — Mr.  James  O’Sullivan  receiv- 
ed the  order  of  subdeacon  in  the  cathedral  on 
Saturday  last;  on  Sunday  that  of  deacon;  and 
on  Monday  (feast  of  St.  Rose,  of  Lima,)  the 
holy  order  of  the  priesthood  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  coadjutor. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Albany. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
McCloskey,  late  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of 
New  York,  was  duly  installed  in  his  new  dio- 
cess on  the  19th  of  Sept,  last.  Bishop  Hughes 
officiating  on  the  occasion. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Boston.—  Ordination.  — We 
have  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  written  by  a rever- 
end gentleman  in  Massachusetts  to  a friend  in 
this  city : •<  In  Boston  we  bad  on  last  Saturday, 
I8tb,  a very  interesting  ceremony,  the  ordina- 
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tion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Shaw,  son  of  R.  G.  Shaw, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Boston,  and  Mr.  O’Donnell.  The 
church  was  crowded  with  all  the  Protestant 
friends  of  the  family,  and  quite  a number  of 
Protestant  ministers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder 
delivered  a discourse  on  the  occasion,  charac- 
terised by  his  usual  eloquence  and  ability,  in 
which  he  proved  conclusively,  that  apostolical 
mission  existed  and  was  visible  at  all  times  in 
the  Catholic  church,  and  that  this  has  not  been 
seen  in  any  other  church  or  denomination  out 
of  that  church.” 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — The  Propa- 
gateur  of  the  21st  August  says  that  five  priests 
had  been  attacked  in  New  Orleans  by  the  yel- 
low fever,  taken  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  were  all,  however,  recovering. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis. — New  Church. — 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
John  the  evangelist,  on  the  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Sixteenth  streets,  was  laid  on  Sunday, 
29th  August,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Timon.  Ap- 
propriate discourses  were  delivered,  both  in  the 
English  and  German  languages. — News  Letter. 

Very  Rev.  J.  Timon. — The  worthy  and  very 
reverend  gentleman  whose  name  appears 
above,  has  been  appointed  by  the  holy  see 
bishop  of  the  diocess  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There 
have  been  few  clergymen  of  the  Catholic 
church,  better  known  or  more  beloved  through- 
out the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  than  the  Rev. 
Father  Timon.  The  purity  of  his  life— the 
zeal  of  his  ministry — the  fervent  piety  and 
ardent  charity  of  his  principles  and  practice, 
have  long  endeared  him  to  the  Catholics  of 
this  diocess,  and  it  will  not  be  without  strong 
feelings  of  regret  to  them,  that  the  assumption 
to  the  important  station  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  will  necessarily  deprive  them  of  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  they  have  been  so 
long  tenderly  attached.  But  whilst  they  ac- 
knowledge the  selfishness  of  this  regret,  they 
will  not  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  virtues  which 
adorn  the  character  of  Bishop  Timon,  will,  in 
the  elevated  position  he  is  about  to  assume, 
exert  a wider  and  more  extended  influence  in 
the  holy  cause  to  which  he  has  so  generously 
and  zealously  devoted  his  life. 

We  congratulate  the  Catholics  of  the  new 
diocess  of  Buffalo.  They  will  receive  in 
Bishop  Timon,  a prelate  uniting  in  his  cha- 
racter all  that  can  adorn  the  man,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  clergyman  ; and,  in  the  unosten- 
tatious and  unobtrusive  discharge  of  his  sacred 


duties,  combining  qualities  that  cannot  fail  to 
win  the  hearts  and  command  the  esteem  of 
persons  of  all  classes  and  denominations. 

We  pray  that  God  may  bless  his  labors  in 
the  new  and  arduous  duties  to  which  be  has 
been  called. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Laying  of  Cor- 
ner Stone. — The  corner  stone  of  a new  Catho- 
lic church  was  laid  on  last  Friday  in  Wooster, 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Purcell,  assisted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Philip 
Foley,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Luhr  and  Daly.  The 
church,  which  is  to  be  under  roof  this  fall,  is 
to  be  65  by  38  feet. 

Episcopal  Visitation. — The  new  church  of 
Massillon,  a stone  building,  78  by  40  feet,  was 
dedicated  on  the  22d  of  August.  Its  title  St. 
Mary’s.  The  church  of  Fulton  (on  the  Ohio 
canal)  a handsome  frame,  64  by  37,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Almighty  God  in  honor  of  the  holy 
apostles  SS.  Philip  and  James  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  These  two  churches  are 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Foley. 
We  are  indebted  to  Judge  Griswold  of  Canton, 
agent  for  the  proprietor  in  New  York,  for  the 
gift  of  the  three  lots  in  Fulton,  on  which  the 
church  is  eligibly  situated. 

There  were  seventeen  persons  confirmed  in 
the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Chippewa, 
on  the  25th  of  August;  one  was  a convert. 

St.  Peter’s  church,  Canton,  was  dedicated 
on  the  29th  of  August.  It  is  of  brick,  98  by 
45  feet,  a cheap,  solid  and  beautiful  building. 
There  were  two  converts  confirmed. 

The  church  of  New  Berlin,  six  miles  north 
of  Canton,  and  that  of  Harrisburg,  about  six 
miles  east  of  Louisville,  are  under  roof.  There 
have  been  nine  churches  built  in  as  many  years 
within  a radius  of  fourteen  miles  from  Canton. 

On  the  1st  of  Sept,  church  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  James  Moore  in  Youngstown, 
Mahonning  county.  Several  persons  received 
the  holy  communion,  and  the  candidates  for 
confirmation  will  attend  at  Akron  next  Sunday. 
We  were  gratified  at  the  large  increase  of  Ca- 
tholics near  Youngstown  and  the  size  and  site, 
the  best  in  the  town,  given  us  for  a church  by 
tire  Hon.  David  Tod,  at  present  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  near  the  emperor  of  Brazil- 

Mr.  James  V.  Conlan,  a student  of  the  dio- 
cesan seminary,  received  tonsure  and  minor 
orders  in  St.  Vincent’s  church,  Akron,  on  the 
2d  of  September,  subdeaconsbip  on  the  3d,  the 
holy  order  of  deacon  on  the  4th — and  on  Sun- 
day, the  5th,  be  will  be  ordained  priest. 
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Confirmation . — There  were  fifty-three  per- 
sons confirmed  in  St.  Vincent's  church,  Akron, 
Summit  county,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Sept., 
and  forty  the  following  morning,  in  St.  Jo- 
seph’s, (a  new  church  not  yet  dedicated)  in 
Randolph,  Portage  county,  Ohio. 

Ocy-  The  acts  and  decrees  of  the  late  Provin- 
cial Council  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been 
approved  by  the  holy  see.  The  bulls  for  the 
consecration  of  the  Et.  Rev.  Mr.  Rappe  for  the 
new  see  of  Cleveland  have  arrived.  We  very 
sincerely  congratulate  the  clergy  and  congre- 
gations in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  on  this 
appointment.  If  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
an  utter  disregard  of  self,  a blameless  life  and 
fervent  piety,  can  qualify  a man  for  the  episco- 
pacy, we  know  no  one  more  likely  to  see  his 
hopes  realised  than  the  bishop  elect  of  Cleve- 
land. This  is  his  character  amongst  those  who 
know  him.  The  dividing  line  between  the 
respective  diocesses  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land will  be  40°  40/. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

Dior  ess  of  Pittsburg. — The  PitUburg 
Catholic  states  that  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  persons  were  confirmed  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  diocess  on  the  22d  ult.,  of  whom  seve- 
ral were  converts.  * 

At  St.  Vincent’s,  near  Youngstown,  seventy 
were  confirmed  on  the  24th  August.  On  the 
25th  Aug.  a visitation  was. held  at  Blairsville, 
and  forty-seven  were  confirmed.  On  the  26th 
August  fifty  were  confirmed  at  Johnstown. 

On  the  following  day  the  bishop  visited  a 
small  Catholic  settlement  in  Jenner  township, 
Somerset  county,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Johnstown.  About  one  hundred  Catholics  are 
here ; ten  were  confirmed  in  a private  house. 
Measures  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  of 
a small  church  in  this  settlement. — Correspon. 
of  Pittsburg  Catholic. 

On  the  28th  Aug.  twenty-five  persons  were 
confirmed  at  St  John’s  church,  Hurman’s  Bot- 
tom. On  the  29th  Aug.  twenty-three  were 
confirmed  at  Bedford.  On  the  5th  Sept,  five 
persons  were  confirmed  at  the  new  church  of 
*•  Our  Lady  of  Vallombrosa,”  in  Shade  Valley. 

At  Huntingdon,  on  the  6th  Sept’r,  sixteen 
souls  were  confirmed.  On  the  7th,  at  St. 
Luke’s,  sixteen  were  confirmed.  On  the  19th, 
at  Hollidaysburg,  forty  were  confirmed.  At 
Newry,  forty  were  confirmed  on  the  following 
day.—  Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — Dr.  De  la  Hail- 
andiere,  on  the  eve  of  vacating  bis  episcopal 
aee,  has  addressed  a pastoral  letter  to  his  dock, 


full  of  paternal  kindness,  wisdom,  and  the 
most  salutary  advice.  The  following  extracts 
are  all  we  are  able  to  submit  at  this  time  from 
this  interesting  paper: 

“ It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  have  confidence 
in  your  bishop;  it  is  also  necessary  that  you 
suffer  him  to  perceive  that  confidence,  lest  if  you 
conceal  it,  the  enemy  of  all  good  may  insinuate 
himself  between  him  and  you,  and  persuading 
him  that  he  does  not  possess  it,  cast  him  into 
despondency.  Is  not  your  bishop  a man  like 
yourselves,  and  like  you  has  he  not  need  of 
consolation  ? Ah  ! if  you  knew  how  much 
weighs  upon  the  spirits  and  heart  of  a bishop ! 
how  much  solicitude  for  the  churches  1 If  you 
knew  how  much  bitterness  each  day  pours  in- 
to his  soul,  you  would  feel  lor  him  the  liveliest 
commiseration.  If  you  knew  the  motives  of 
his  actions — motives  often  different  from  those 
you  imagine — which  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
secret,  you  would  not  venture,  1 do  not  say  to 
blame,  but  even  to  judge  his  conduct,  for  fear 
of  being  rash  and  unjust  in  your  judgments.” 

He  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following 
truly  touching  and  Catholic  appeal : 

“ But  in  the  moment  of  departure,  can  we 
forget,  that  in  spite  of  our  good  intentions,  we 
may  have  given  displeasure  to  many  ; that,  per- 
haps, there  are  some  whom  we  have  wronged  ? 
Wo,  we  do  not  forget : on  the  contrary,  we  ask 
pardon  for  it.  Forgive  us — forgive  our  frailty. 
Dispense  mercy  in  our  behalf,  and  do  not  ag- 
gravate by  your  refusal  the  great  account  we 
shall  have  to  render.  We  pardon  every  one 
with  our  whole  heart.  From  the  bottom  of  our 
souls  we  offer  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  any 
reason  for  self-reproach  in  our  regard.  In  the 
silence  of  the  retreat  into  which  we  shall  enter, 
we  will  not  remember  wrongs — we  would  for- 
get them  in  prayer.  Are  there  any  among 
you  who  believe  themselves  our  debtors,  let 
them  pray  for  us — let  them  beseech  a merciful 
God  to  pardon  the  numerous  faults  of  our  ad- 
ministration!— and,  above  all,  let  their  prayers 
ascend  when  they  shall  learn  that  we  have  de- 
scended to  the  tomb. 

“That  we  may  all  one  day  meet  again,  in 
the  bosom  of  our  heav  enly  Father  to  bless  and 
love  him  for  ever,  is  the  last  benediction  fer- 
vently invoked  upon  you  by  your  bishop. 

‘*f  Celf.stin,  R.  L. 

“Bishop  of  Vincennes. 

“ Vincennes , July  16,  1847. 

“By  order  of  the  bishop : 

“E.  Audran,  secretary.” 
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Diocess  of  Galveston. — Mission  of  Na - 
godoches. — We  translate  from  the  Propagateur 
Catholique  the  following  details  furnished  that 
paper  by  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  Nago- 
doches  by  Bishop  Odin. 

“The  village  of  Nagodoches  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  an  eminence ; two  streams, 
winding  from  east  to  west,  unite  below  the 
village  in  a southern  direction,  refreshing  and 
embellishing  the  town,  and  forming  for  it  a 
sort  of  natural  boundary.  The  air  of  Nagodo- 
ches is  pure  and  healthy.  This  village, 
founded  by  the  Spaniards,  was  formerly  an 
important  place  and  contained  a spacious 
church  which  was  served  by  the  religious 
of  Guadelupe.  The  population,  which  was 
entirely  Catholic,  was  three  times  as  great  as 
at  this  day.  But  after  the  Mexican  revolution, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Mexicans,  established 
at  Nagodoches,  either  went  back  to  the  inte- 
rior of  their  own  country  or  passed  into  Louis- 
iana. The  clergy  who  were  there,  like  the 
rest,  abandoned  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  remained  were  without  pastors.  The 
church  was  in  part  demolished,  as  also  the 
house  of  the  religious,  and  nothing  of  either 
now  remains  but  ruins.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1832,  Rev.  P.  Diaz,  a priest  sent 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  bishop  of 
Monterey,  endeavored  to  gather  together  the 
members  of  this  desolated  church.  His  efforts 
were  not  without  fruit,  for  every  day  we  see 
traces  of  his  toils,  though  the  good  seed  which 
he  cast  upon  this  soil  have  withered  for  want 
of  attention.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1833, 
P.  Diaz  went  to  visit  some  Catholic  families 
settled  upon  the  Trinity  river  and  never  re- 
turned. The  opinion  is  general  that  he  was 
massacred,  either  by  the  savages,  or  the  bri- 
gands who  infested  the  country.  I propose 
to  visit  the  place  of  his  supposed  massacre 
and  collect  more  exact  information  as  to  his 
fate. 

“ The  mission  of  Nagodoches  promises  much 
fruit  and  consolation  for  the  future,  but  much 
labor  and  patience  will  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  No  church,  no  residence,  no  pecu- 
niary means,  contradictions  of  all  kinds,  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  our  present  situation. 
Our  Christians,  poor  and  scattered,  though 
ready  to  die  for  their  faith,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  great  ignorance  of  their  religion. 
We  count  already  eighty  Catholic  families, 
mostly  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  while  we  are 
making  daily  new  discoveries  of  Catholics. 


If  our  confidence  were  not  placed  in  Him  who 
feeds  even  the  sparrow,  we  would  be  tempted 
sometimes  to  lose  courage.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Chanrion  suffered  much  from  fever  ever  since 
we  were  here,  he  is  now  beginning  to  conval- 
esce. 1 hope  that  before  winter  we  may  be 
able  to  build  some  sort  of  chapel  and  resi- 
dence ; I say  hope,  but  perhaps  my  hopes  are 
rash.  L.  C.  M.  C.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  we  find  in  a letter  from  New 
Orleans,  published  in  one  of  the  evening 
papers  of  the  city.  « By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them.” 

God  spare  the  children ! I am  childless, 
but  once  I was  a father  and  a husband,  but 
now  “ I am  in  the  world  alone.” 

In  truth,  persons  who  have  been  here  for 
years,  and  some  who  in  other  seasons  had, 
undeniably,  the  fever,  have  been  attacked  over 
again.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  an  exemp- 
tion. There  is  much  attention  and  kindness 
paid  to  the  sick.  The  heart  of  the  Southron 
always  beats  warm,  and  its  women  are  the 
very  « ministering  angels  of  mercy.”  Go  see 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  public  hospitals, 
and  you  will  never  again  with  patience  listen 
to  the  anathemas,  of  the  Protestant  revilers 
against  the  Catholic  friends.  Alas!  there  is 
a contrast  in  these  times  of  pestilence  between 
the  two  sects  that  is  painful  to  look  on.  Here 
many  Protestant  ministers  fiy  at  the  approach 
of  disease;^ — then  the  Catholic  clergyman 
meets  it,  and  pours  around  the  couch  of  sick- 
ness the  oils  of  comfort  and  religion.  I am  a 
Protestant,  but  I am  ashamed  to  compare  the 
works  of  my  own  pastors  with  these  good 
men — this  holy  sisterhood.  No  hour  of  the 
day,  nor  of  the  night,  finds  them  seeking  per- 
sonal ease,  when  the  angels  of  death  are  hop- 
ping their  broad  wings  over  a devoted  city. 
No  select  friend — no  religious  creed — no  fa- 
vored circle  monopolize  their  time — their 
attentions — their  prayers.  The  whole  univer- 
sal chamber  of  sickness  is  the  theatre  of  their 
labors.  Many  die  in  the  midst  of  their  good 
offices.  Two  of  the  Sisters  of  Cbaiity  fell  in 
the  same  hospital  this  week.  They  were 
young  and  interesting  women,  and  their  real 
names  are  unheralded,  as  to  joining  the  sister- 
hood some  name  is  always  assumed  in  the 
order,  and  the  family  one  given  up.  They 
have  done  their  good  work  and  received  their 
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crown  in  heaven.  Let  then  truth  do  open 
justice  to  our  Catholic  friends.  Adieu. 

One  of  “ Lang  Sine.”  G— — 

Louisville  Catholic  Jtdrocate. 

Maria  Monk. — “ It  is  said  that  this  noto- 
rious woman  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.” 

We  direct  attention  to  the  above  item,  which 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  morning  papers,  not 
because  Maria  Monk  is  now  able  to  elFect 
more  evil  than  any  other  very  bad  woman, 
but  on  account  of  her  former  accomplices  in 
crime.  We  do  not  allude  particularly  to  Dr. 
Brownlee,  nor  to  those  who  were  her  amanu- 
enses and  prompters  in  the  publication  of  her 
slanders ; the  one  is  dead,  and  the  others  are 
now,  like  Maria  herself,  infamous  before  God 
and  man.  But  we  allude  to  those  sectarian 
papers  all  over  the  country,  which  hailed  her 
vile  confessions,  and  recommended  her  book 
to  all  their  readers,  as  they  do  yet  many 
others  of  the  same  character.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  few  of  those  sectarian  and 
pseudo-religious  papers,  the  exposure  of  this 
infamous  libel  was  never  published.  And 
what  is  the  consequence?  Even  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  many,  who  consider  themselves 
smart  and  very  intelligent,  because  they 
always  read  the  papers,  having  these  confes- 
sions of  Maria  Monk,  side  by  side,  on  the  shelf 
with  the  Bible,  and  who  will  adduce  them  as 
a veritable  history  of  the  convents  of  Montreal, 
and  of  the  Catholic  church  in  every  place. 
They  have  got  these  notions  into  their  heads 
on  account  of  the  sectarian  papers  they  read 
with  so  much  faith,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
disabuse  them  unless  by  means  of  the  same 
papers.  But  this  will  not  be  done.  These 
papers  had  rather  propagate  a slander  and 
swear  to  it,  if  necessary,  than  intimate  that 
they  have  borne  false  witness  against  their 
neighbor.  Even  the  fact  that  their  pet  is  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing,  they  will  pass 
over  in  silence,  lest  “the  great  cause”  should 
be  injured. 

Another  lesson  is  also  contained  in  this 
item.  The  slanderer  is  in  prison,  and  the  good 
nuns  who  were  vilified,  are  doing  the  work  of 
God  by  attending  on  the  poor  and  sick.  Some 
of  them  already  are  spent,  and  all  of  them 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  as  they  did, 
on  entering  the  convent,  every  thing  that  the 
world  esteems. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

The  Spoliation  of  Churches.— In  the 
Louisville  Journal  of  a recent  date  we  noticed 


an  advertisement  of  an  auction  sale  at  the 
bouse  of  White  and  Welby  of  this  city,  of 
Mexican  curiosities,  said  to  be  the  property 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  In 
the  list  was  the  following  curiosity,  “ 1 right 
hand  of  the  Saviour,  two  hundred  years  old, 
taken  from  an  old  church.”  How’  many  more 
of  these  curiosities  were  taken  from  churches 
we  were  not  informed,  but  we  confess  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  this  “ right  hand”  came 
to  be  taken , and  also  what  it  is,  since  we  never 
before  heard  that  the  Saviour,  in  his  ascension, 
had  left  his  hand  on  earth.  We  would  also 
be  pleased  to  learn  w hat  right  said  officer  had 
to  take  this  right  hand  from  the  old  church  ? 
We  are  much  afraid  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  suggestion  of  the  Washington 
Union  has  been  reduced  to  practice,  and  that 
the  churches  in  Mexico  have  suffered. — Cath. 
jfdeocate. 

The  infidels  of  Switzerland  have  published 
au  address  in  which  they  state  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  Catholic  citizens  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  they  only  desire  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits!  After  the  Jesuits 
they  would  only  wish  to  remove  the  secular 
clergy!  My  dear  friends,  said  the  wolves  to 
the  sheep,  what  use  is  there  in  keeping  those 
shepherds  with  you  90  constantly?  Why  not 
dismiss  them  and  let  us  live  together  in  pure 
friendship.  You  do  not  suppose  that  we,  W’ho 
are  all  very  innocent  and  airectionate  w’olves, 
W’ould  do  the  slightest  injury  to  our  dear  sheep  ? 
Swreet  friends,  send  away  the  shepherds! — 
Catholic  lelegraph. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  New’  Orleans  on  the  28th  August 
last,  of  yellow  fever,  Sister  Mary  Delphina 
Zeigler,  in  tfie  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 
Sister  Mary  Delphina  was  born  at  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  had  passed  thirteen  years 
of  her  life  as  a Sister  of  Charity;  for  the  last 
two  years  she  had  been  attached  to  the  New 
Orleans  hospital. — Propagateur  Catholujue . 

Died  at  St  Mary’s  Convent,  Somerset, 
Ohio,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Sister  Angelina 
Lynch,  in  the  2oth  year  of  her  age. 

Died  at  Charlestown  on  the  11th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodwin,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
«cl*rch.  This  Rev.  gentleman  fell  a victim 
to  that  incurable  disease,  consumption,  under 
which  he  had  been  laboring  for  some  months. 
No  one  ever  lived  in  this  country  more  univer- 
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sally  beloved,  nor  died  more  heartily  regretted, 
than  the  subject  of  these  remarks.  He  is  taken 
from  a congregation  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided for  about  five  years,  and  his  departure 
will  leave  a vacuum  not  easily  to  be  filled, 
certainly  not  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  endeared 
to  him  by  the  many  excellencies  that  adorned 
his  character.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a convert  to 
the  Catholic  faith  in  early  life,  and  from  the 
day  of  his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death,  he 
proved  himself  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of 
his  choice.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  re- 
paired to  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Mont- 
real, where  he  pursued  his  course  of  study 
with  credit  to  himself  and  alma  mater.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Montreal  he  conciliated 
the  esteem  of  his  classmates  and  professors, 
and  by  his  suavity  of  manner,  mildness  of  dis- 
position, and  goodness  of  heart,  leitan  impres- 
sion on  that  institution  which  cannot  be  obli- 
terated. From  Montreal  he  went  to  Paris,  to 
complete  his  theological  studies;  and  after 
having  spent  three  years  in  the  celebrated  se- 
minary of  St.  Sulpice,  he  returned  to  Boston, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Goodwin  re- 
quire no  eulogy — their  lives  speak  for  them ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  clergyman  ever  enjoy- 
ed the  alFection  of  his  congregation,  or  the 
respect  of  all  denominations  more  fully  than 
this  pious,  talented  clergyman,  and  the  day  is 
far  off  when  the  memory  of  the  exalted  vir- 
tues of  Mr.  Goodwin  will  be  effaced  from  our 
memory,  or  the  love  we  entertain  for  his  cha- 
racter is  removed  from  our  hearts. —Boeton 
Vindicator. 

Died  at  her  father’s  residence  in  Harford 
county,  on  the  7th  of  August,  of  consumption. 
Mart  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ignatius  Mc- 
Atee,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age.  R.  I.  P. 

Died  on  the  22d  of  August,  at  her  mother’s 
residence  in  Harford  county,  of  consumption, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Bussy  and  Juliann  Wheeler,  in  the  28d  year 
of  her  age.  R.  I.  P. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Rome. — Cardinal  Feretti,  the  new 
secretary  of  state,  arrived  here  last  night 
You  are  already  aware  of  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception which  he  met  with.  We  think  it 
right  to  record  here  a few  circumstancedtof* 
his  former  life.  Cardinal  Feretti  was  bom  at 
Ancona,  of  a patrician  family,  and  is  now 
about  fifty  years  old ; his  stature  is  high,  and 


his  features  are  open  and  candid.  During  his 
sacerdotal  career  he  devoted  himself  with  % 
truly  apostolic  zeal  to  works  of  charity  and  the 
announcement  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rieti  under  Leo  XII,  when 
Pius  IX  was  bishop  of  Spoleto,  and  both  pre- 
lates afforded  each  other  mutual  assistance, 
preaching  in  all  directions  the  word  of  God, 
without  excepting  the  prisons  or  dungeons. 
8uch  were  his  occupations  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  of  1831.  The  rebels,  three  thou- 
sand strong,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  ad- 
vanced against  the  town;  but  the  bishop 
ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung,  and  upon 
perceiving  the  indifference  of  the  people, 
declared  that  if  the  citizens  refused  to  do  their 
duty  he  would  divest  himself  of  his  episcopal 
cross  and  die  with  arms  in  his  hand  rather 
than  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  enemies  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  pontiff.  This  energetic 
conduct  revived  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  heaven  itself  came  to  their  help.  A fright- 
ful storm  burst  forth ; one  of  the  cannons  was 
struck  with  lightning,  and  the  insurgents  were 
completely  dispersed.  Some  years  afterwards 
Monsignor  Feretti  was  sent  to  Naples  as 
apostolic  nuncio.  In  the  year  1837  the  cho- 
lera was  raging  in  that  Capital,  and  in  order 
to  relieve  the  sufferers  the  nuncio  converted 
his  palace  into  a hospital,  sold  all  he  possessed, 
from  his  carriage  to  the  last  piece  of  plate,  and 
passing  through  the  streets  with  a cross  in  his 
hand  he  exhorted  the  people  to  penance  and 
prayer,  offering  himself  up  as  a victim  of  pro- 
pitiation to  the  Almighty.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples demanded  for  him  the  cardinal’s  hat, 
which  the  pope  had  almdy  destined  for  him. 
On  his  return  to  the  papal  states  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Fermo,  and  succeeded  a prelate 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  blind.  You 
may  judge  how  that  affliction  must  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  diocess. 
The  cardinal,  however,  soou  renewed  the  state 
of  things ; he  increased  the  number  of  pious 
foundations,  and  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and 
reformed  the  secular  and  regular  clergy. 
When  Pius  IX  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
Cardinal  Feretti  had  been  residing  several 
years  at  Rome.  He  was  prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgences,  and  was  thus  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  jubilee  to  the  secular 
clergy  of  Rome.  The  pope  afterwards  named 
him  to  the  legatkm  of  Urbino  and  Pesano, 
where  he  endeared  himself  to  the  population. 
When  he  left  Urbino  his  palace  was  surrounded 
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by  an  immense  crowd,  in  tears.  The  cardinal 
himself,  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  embraced  those 
who  approached  nearest  to  his  carriage,  with- 
out  distinction  of  rich  or  poor.  His  charity  is 
above  all  description.  Such  is  the  priuce  of 
the  church  whom  Pius  IX  has  just  called  to 
the  helm  of  the  state.  Like  the  holy  father 
himself,  he  is  strong  in  his  piety,  his  faith  in 
God,  and  in  the  love  of  the  people. — Tablet. 

Ferrara. — After  the  issue  of  the  protest  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  went  to  thank  the 
legate,  whose  conduct  was  admirable  during 
the  late  painful  circumstances,  and  requested 
him  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  affection  and 
respect  of  the  population  to  his  holiness. 
“The  Ferrarese,"  said  the  foreman  of  the 
deputation,  “ would  prefer  seeing  their  town 
destroyed  to  its  foundation  rather  than  it 
should  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Austria.'* 

Rome. — All  is  animation ! The  people  of 
Rome,  on  their  side,  manifested  with  energy 
their  patriotic  feelings  on  hearing  of  the  new 
outrage  committed  by  Austria.  Lists  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  defence  of  the  territory  were 
covered  with  uaraes.  Cicceruacchi  had  circu- 
lated several  among  the  people,  and  there  is 
not  at  present  a single  Roman  but  is  ready  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  his  beloved  sovereign, 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  repel  by  force  a 
foreign  invasion.  At  a recent  meeting  of  citi- 
zens Count  Feretti,  brother  to  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state,  expressed  himself  with  his 
usual  frankness  and  firmness  respecting  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  which,  he  ex- 
claimed amidst  universal  applause,  was  deter- 
mined to  support  its  rights  by  every  possible 
means,  and  to  the  last  extremity.  The  sove- 
reign pontiff  shows  himself  equal  to  the  peril, 
and  animated  with  a holy  enthusiasm.  At  a 
council  of  cardinals,  over  which  he  presided, 
and  where  several  important  decisions  were 
adopted,  the  pope  is  understood  to  have  said, 
“Since  the  Austrians  have  unmasked  them- 
selves, my  resolution  is  formed,  and  I am  very 
tranquil."  “Pius  IX,”  says  the  Italia , in  a 
supplement  containing  an  abstract  of  that 
meeting,  “left  the  council  room  quite  radiant, 
and  said  to  a high  personage,  who  was  waiting 
to  give  him  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
capital, ‘ Take  proper  measures,  tell  the  people 
to  be  quiet,  and  the  enemies  will  depart  disap- 
pointed.* The  post  of  the  civic  guard  was 
doubled  in  the  quarter  of  the  square  of  Venice, 
where  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
is  situated.  Austria  too  much  relied  on  the 
Vo  is.  VI.— No.  10.  50 


seeds  of  discord  she  had  sown  in  the  Roman 
dominions.  Her  expectations  have  miserably 
failed.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  her  to 
reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  the  retrograde 
and  absolutist  party,  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
being  now  only  represented  by  a few  wretches, 
confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  by 
some  members  of  the  administration  who  have 
tied  from  the  Roman  states.  Austria  is  now 
in  presence  of  a nation  united,  compact,  en- 
thusiastic beyond  description,  ready  to  rise 
like  one  man  to  defend  its  independence,  and 
adoring  its  sovereign,  in  whom  it  places  every 
confidence,  and  who  relies  on  his  people. 
That  power  must  perceive  that  it  is  no  easy 
undertaking  to  oppress  such  a nation.  Times 
are  greatly  changed.  Absolutism  is  no  longer 
opposed  by  a handful  of  patriots  and  revolters, 
having  to  contend  against  their  own  govern- 
ment, a strong  party,  and  foreign  bayonets. 
The  matter  is  serious,  very  serious,  and  the 
holy  father  was  justified  in  proclaiming  him- 
self more  easy  in  his  mind  than  ever." 

Later  news  from  Rome  is  not  only  more 
decisive,  but  more  important.  It  was  reported 
in  that  capital  that  the  secretary  of  state  had 
forwarded  a note  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
in  which  he  declared  that,  should  the  Austrians 
not  evacuate  the  town  of  Ferrara  within  a 
fortnight,  the  pope  would  recall  his  nuncio 
from  Vienna  and  send  passports  to  Count 
Lutzow,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Rome. 
The  pope  had  instructed  the  governors  of 
Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia  to  supply  those 
fortresses  with  three  months  provisions.  Count 
Bludoff,  the  Russian  envoy,  had  taken  leave  of 
his  holiness,  and  departed  for  St.  Petersburg. 

Bologna. — 21st  August:  — “The  papal 
government  has  resolved  to  resist  the  Austrian 
invasion,  and  to  repel  force  by  force.  Troops 
are  now  marching  towards  the  frontier.  Two 
companies  of  Swiss  and'a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery have  already  lelt  Bologna  for  Ferrara, 
and  were  accompanied  to  some  distance  out 
of  town  by  the  whole  population,  crying, 
“ Viva  Pio  IX."  Another  body  of  Swiss  was 
also  advancing  in  the  same  direction  through 
Romagna.  The  aversion  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  Swiss  has  diminished  since  the 
latter  demanded  from  the  legate  to  be  sent  to 
fight  the  Austrians.  The  greatest  enthusiasm 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
national  guard  is  being  organised  every  where 
with  the  utmost  activity.  The  retrograde 
party,  whose  leaders  are  at  Modena,  is  stren- 
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uously  exerting  itself  to  excite  disturbances  in 
Romagna.  Emissaries  traverse  the  province, 
offering  arras  and  ammunition  to  the  peasantry, 
and  some  incendiaries  lately  set  on  fire  five 
farms  of  the  Marquis  Constabili,  a well  known 
partisan  of  Pius  IX,  in  whose  house  are  estab- 
lished the  head-quarters  of  the  national  guard 
of  Ferrara.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrians 
had  retired  into  the  fortress  of  Ferrara,  leaving 
only  a small  number  of  soldiers  in  the  town. 
A considerable  Austrian  force  had  arrived  at 
Padua  and  in  other  towns  situate  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po.M 

The  English  and  French  press  make  Rome 
their  leading  subject. 

The  Chronicle  says  we  have  received  ac- 
counts from  Rome  of  the  21st  of  August.  The 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  activity  prevailed  in 
that  capital.  The  whole  population  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Austria. 
The  government  had  given  orders  for  the  de- 
spatch of  all  the  available  troops  at  its  disposal 
for  the  legations,  and  had  established  a camp 
of  observation  at  Forli.  Count  Pietro  Feretti, 
the  brother  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state, 
had  returned  from  his  mission  to  Naples.  It 
was  said  that  several  English  ships  of  war 
were  in  view  of  Otranto,  and  were  directing 
their  course  towards  Ancona. 

The  Union  Monarchique  magnifies  this,  “it 
was  said,”  into  a great  fact,  thus: — “The 
British  cabinet  has  sent  orders  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  Italy. 
Two  regiments  are  to  be  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Ancona.  Lord  Palmerston  had  ap- 
prised the  cabinet  of  Vienna  of  his  determina- 
tion.” 

The  following  sentence  has  been  uttered  in 
a high  quarter : — “ It  is  now  evident  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  laboring  for  war.  He  is  an  evil 
genius,  who  will  set  Europe  on  fire.” 

“ We  wish  the  Italians  to  be  convinced  of 
one  thing,”  says  the  Siecb— “ namely,  that 
Austria  may  postpone,  but  not  abandon,  the 
execution  of  her  projects  against  them,  because 
she  is  driven  by  fatality  to  take  possession  of 
their  country,  and  that,  being  the  ally  of  Rus- 
sia, and  not  daring  to  extend  her  dominions 
on  the  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  is  condemned 
by  an  inevitable  necessity  to  be  their  enemy.” 

The  Semaphore  de  Marseille t says : — “ It  is 
calculated  that  the  number  of  volunleers  who 
have  offered  to  march  against  the  invaders 
exceeds  10,000.  The  marquis  of  Azeglio 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Romagna,  with 


full  powers  from  the  pope  to  prepare  the 
necessary  means  of  defence.*  The  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  height  iu  Rome,  and  some  days  ago 
Cardinal  Feretti,  seeing  the  national  guard 
manoeuvring  in  a field  on  the  estate  of  Prince 
Piambino,  exclaimed  that  he  would  willingly 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  those  brave  youths, 
and  should  not  hesitate  to  command  them  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  energy  which  animates  the  holy  father 
and  his  councillors,  has  extended  to  the  people 
of  all  ranks,  and  even  to  the  clergy.  A letter 
from  Rome  states  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
form  a battalion  of  clergymen  and  monks,  and 
it  is  certain  that  a great  number  of  the  latter 
have  of  late  practised  the  use  of  arms.  The 
pope  speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the 
insolent  violators  of  treaties  and  the  oppressors 
of  Italy,  and  so  many  other  nations  groaning 
under  her  iron  yoke.  He  rides  through  the 
city,  mounted  on  a white  mule,  which  be  pur- 
chased at  Florence,  and  exhibits  to  his  loving 
and  loyal  subjects  a countenance  denoting  the 
tranquillity  of  a good  conscience,  and  the  pro- 
found feeling  of  his  rights  and  power.  We 
have  been  assured  that,  M.  Rossi  having 
offered  him  the  mediation  of  France,  relative 
to  the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  he  replied  that, 
considering  himself  seriously  offended,  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  arrange- 
ment, but  should  insist  on  obtaining  a complete 
satisfaction.  The  pope  is  still  the  greatest 
and  sublimest  moral  power  of  our  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  effects  of  that 
power  might  extend,  and  if  Pius  IX,  in  hb 
indignation  against  the  tyrants  of  his  country, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a trial  of  it,  who 
could  foresee  the  consequences  of  that  holy 
revolt  of  the  mind  against  brutal  force  ? There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  crusade  which  may  be 
preached  at  this  moment  of  crisis,  one  half  of 
Italy  would  follow  with  enthusiasm  the  laba- 
ram  of  Rome  to  free  the  other  half.” 

The  Ghetto  has  been  thrown  open,  and  a 
number  of  Israelites  had  already  left  that 
wretched  abode.  The  government  had  decreed 
the  penalty  of  confinement  in  the  galley?  for 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  against  whoever  in- 
sulted an  Israelite. 

England. — Missions  in  Abyssinia  and  China . 
— The  Father  Lazarists  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Massara , V.  A.  of  the  Gallas—  The  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Verrolles , Bishop  of  Columby , and  V.  A.  of 
Mandekourie. — The  missions  of  Abyssinia,  en- 
tered upon  in  the  year  1838  by  the  Father 
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Lazarists,  had  produced  no  remarkable  results 
until  the  year  1845;  but  the  perseverance  of 
the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  grace  of  God, 
has  at  length  surmounted  all  obstacles.  The 
Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Massara,  a Capuchin  Monk, 
and  V.  A.  of  the  Gallas,  arrived  to  the  aid  of 
the  Father  Lazarists  in  1846.  He  had  the 
consolation  of  ordaining  twenty-one  native 
students  educated  by  the  Fathers,  and  of  con- 
ferring on  them  the  sacred  order  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  preaching  of  these  indefatigable 
apostles  has  produced  the  most  wonderful 
fruit:  ten  thousand  Abyssinian  Coptites  have 
just  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  every 
day  new  crowds  present  themselves  to  be 
partakers  of  their  happiness.  A Cophtic 
monk,  superior  of  ten  schismatical  convents, 
has  sought  to  be  admitted,  with  all  his  monks, 
into  the  true  fold  of  Christ’s  church.  Every 
thing  gives  reason  to  believe  that  in  a short 
time  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  will  embrace 
Catholicism. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Verolles,  bishop  of 
Columby,  and  vicar-apostolic  of  Mandchourie, 
(who  has  just  terminated  a mission  he  received 
from  the  holy  see  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful  in  France  in  favor  of  the  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith),  preached  a fare- 
well sermon  at  Marseilles  on  the  13th  ult.  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  emotion  which  the  mild 
and  pathetic  words  of  the  venerable  missionary 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  numerous  auditory. 

His  lordship  showed  the  admirable  e fleets 
of  the  society,  and  of  the  benefits  which  he 
saw  arising  from  it  in  the  distant  countries 
which  were  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  He 
compared  the  means  and  results  of  the  Bible 
Society  with  the  Catholic  missions,  and  showed 
that  Catholicity  alone  could  civilize  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Protestants  collected  upwards  of 
two  millions  a year,  and  some  years  ago  an 
Anglican  minister  assured  the  bishop  that  he 
had  not  been  able  in  the  space  of  thirty  years 
to  make  a single  convert  among  the  Chinese. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  well  provided  and 
well  pensioned  for  their  “ missionary  trips,” 
content  their  “ apostolic  zeal”  with  throwing 
some  score  of  Bibles  upon  the  shores  which 
they  visit.  The  Chinese  eagerly  possess 
themselves  of  these  Bibles.  But  did  they 
know  the  reason  ? To  make  the  soles  of  their 
shoes  with  them ! Admirable  effect  of  the  zeal 
of  reformed  missionaries ! The  Catholic 


priest,  however,  with  much  smaller^  means, 
arrives  at  far  different  results.  In  Mand- 
chourie alone  sixty  thousand  dying  children 
were  baptized  iu  one  year;  chapels  and  orato- 
ries erected  in  every  place  where  a moment’s 
repose  from  persecution  is  obtained  ; the  Chi- 
nese civilized,  and  snatched  from  their  hered- 
itary apathy ; numberless  children  brought  up 
in  the  schools,  and  borne  away  from  the  cruel 
superstitions  of  idolatry.  Such  is  the  picture 
presented  by  the  efforts  of  a few  years,  and 
that  effected  by  the  proceeds  of  collections 
which  numerous  divisions  break  up  into  so 
many  small  fractions,  and  which  have  not  yet 
attained  the  total  of  £200,000. 

Commerce,  without  religion,  (continued  the 
Right  Rev.  Prelate),  will  never  be  able  to 
civilize  the  Chinese,  and  to  effect,  in  conse- 
quence, the  fusion  of  peoples.  Europeans 
traverse  the  country  of  China  and  the  Pagan 
natives  never  so  much  as  throw  a look  upon 
them ; while  the  converted  natives  receive 
with  joy  these  Christian  Europeans,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  brothers,  and  give  them  a 
most  hearty  welcome.  So  true  is  this,  that  a 
French  ambassador,  (M.  Delagrlne),  witness 
of  this  striking  contrast,  declared  that  religion 
alone  could  unite  peoples.  The  general  emo- 
tion reached  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement, 
when  the  worthy  missionary  bishop  thus  con- 
cluded:— “I  am  about  to  leave  you,  to  quit 
this  F ranee,  that  I so  much  love,  to  return  to 
the  land  of  my  exile.  I shall  find  no  friends 
there : they  have  all  shed  their  blood  for  the 
faith.  One  of  them,  a few  years  ago,  went  to 
martyrdom  singing  a canticle  of  triumph. 
The  executioner  having  deprived  him  of  life, 
tore  open  his  bowels,  and  drew  forth  his  heart 
to  eat  it!  It  was  my  most  loved  friend! 
Martyrdom ! Such  is  the  term  of  our  labors  ! 
and  yet,  believe  me,  we  are  the  happiest  of 
men.” — Tablet. 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death  of 
two  of  the  vicars  apostolic  in  England — Bishop 
Griffiths,  of  the  London  district,  and  Bishop 
Mostyn,  of  the  Northern. 

Conversions. — To  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet : 
Dear  Sir — I have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
you  of  the  reception  of  Miss  Emily  Anna 
Wright  into  the  bosom  of  the  holy  Catholie 
church  this  morning.  Thank  God  for  this 
blessing. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Laicus. 


St.  Servan,  feast  St.  Laurentii, 
D.  F.  M.,  1847. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Bell,  a minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Irving's 
views,  has  been  received  into  the  church. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Richards,  of  Southampton, 
have  also  been  received. 

On  Thursday  last,  at  Spanish  chapel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burns,  of  Portman  street,  and  their 
family,  along  with  Miss  Christian  and  Miss 
Mary  Banks,  were  received  into  the  Catholic 
church  by  the  Rev.  William  Hunt. 

Rev.  Francis  New,  M.  A , St.  John’s  col- 
lege, Oxford,  a second  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodsworth. 

Nicholas  Darnell,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxtbrd. 

The  Pervert  Priest  Converted. — The  Rev. 
Nicholas  Beatty,  once  a Catholic  priest,  of 
whose  perversion  the  Asylum,  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  Reformation  Society  were  so  proud, 
has,  in  a most  humble  and  penitent  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Ardagh,  implored  pardon  for  the 
scandal  he  has  caused,  and  humbly  entreats 
re-admission  into  the  church  of  God.  He 
aays : — “ I declare  to  your  lordship,  in  the 
presence  of  God — and  I desire  my  words  to 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  church  of  Ire- 
land— that  in  renouncing  the  holy  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  as  I lately  did,  I acted  against  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience;  and  I was  insti- 
gated only  by  the  evil  passions  of  my  heart — 
by  anger,  and  a want  of  submission  to  the 
lawful  authority  of  my  superiors.” — Tablet. 

Franck. — Jlnother  Perverted  Priest  (\ on- 
verted . — The  correspondent  of  the  Presbyterian 
thus  introduces  a letter  from  Al.  Maurette,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  his  reasons  lor  his  return 
to  Catholicity. — Catholic  Herald. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  real  cause  of  this 
deplorable  act.  It  is  presumable  that  they  are 
indicated  only  in  part,  in  a letter  which  M. 
Maurette  himself  addressed,  on  this  subject, 
to  the  editor  of  a Roman  Catholic  journal,  and 
which  your  readers  will  peruse  with  melan- 
choly interest. 

“Foix,  jdpril  15,  1847. — Sir: — When,  in 
1844,  1 laid  aside  the  functions  of  a priest  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  consequence 
of  reading  some  pamphlets  which  emanated 
from  Protestant  pens,  1 believed  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  children  of  God,  his  elect,  the 
holy  nation,  the  friends  and  brethren  of  t he 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  forming  as  a whole,  (like 
the  primitive  Christians)  but  one  heart  and  one 
soul . But  having  since  seen  aid  heard  [lor 
myself]  1 have  had  a thousand  times  occasion 
to  assure  myself  how  completely  I had  been 
under  an  illusion.  In  Switzerland,  as  in 
France,  I found  nothing  but  division  among 
them,  and  I am  certain  that  it  is  the  same  in 
Germany  and  England.  Moreover,  every  one 
selects  ( /trend ) according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
the  denomination  which  is  agreeable  to  him, 


such  as  these:  Darbyites,  Pietists.  Baptists, 
Mennonites,  Wealeyans,  Methodists,  Pusey- 
ites,  Rationalists,  Separatists,  MillenRarians, 
Quakers,  &.c.  tfcc.  Considering  this  state  of 
things,  I should  render  myself  culpable  before 
God  and  men,  if  I persisted  any  longer  in 
pushing  forward  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
(hi  propagande  proteslaute)  in  these  regions; 
not  doubting  for  a moment,  that  if  I decided 
on  doing  so,  there  would  be  formed,  as  every 
where  else,  at  a time  more  or  less  distant,  as 
many  sects  as  there  are  dozens  of  Protestants. 
A friend  of  union,  peace  and  virtue,  I have 
come  down  openly  from  the  breach,  urging 
peaceable  Protestants,  who  sigh  at  the  sight 
of  these  discords,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  all  the  prejudices  w hich  hin- 
der them  from  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  out  of  which  I see 
neither  union,  love,  nor  charity. 

I come  down  from  the  breach,  but  I should 
come  down  but  half  way,  it  I did  not  take  my 
writings,  published  in  1844,  '45  and  '46,  in  or- 
der to  condemn  and  retract,  as  I do  condemn 
and  retract,  all  the  propositions  in  them,  frntn 
beginning  to  end,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
decisions  ol  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman, 
church,  to  which  I submit  most  willingly. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  bound  to  testily  my  gra- 
titude to  the  venerable  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ol  the  Evangelical  Society  of  France, 
who,  by  their  letter  of  the  24th  of  December 
last,  otter  me  their  assistance  towards  opening 
for  me,  as  a missionary,  the  doors  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  America.  The  motives  ex- 
pressed above  will  answer  that  call,  and  should 
lead  them  to  reckon  on  me  no  longer. 

I beg  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  so  good  as  to 
insert  this  letter  in  the  next  number  of  year 
journal,  and  accept,  Ike.  Maurette.” 

Lower  Canada. — Rev.  Mr.  Villeneuve, 
president  of  Montreal  college,  has  been  stay- 
ing a few  days  in  our  city.  He  informs  us 
that  all  the  priests  of  the  seminary  are  new 
well.  Rev.  Mr.  de  Charbonel,  by  the  advice 
of  his  medical  attendant,  has  gone  to  Europe 
to  seek  the  complete  restoration  of  his  health. 
The  Rev.  Jesuit  fathers  of  New  York  have 
been  really  a God-send  to  Montreal.  They 
assumed  all  the  labors  of  the  resident  clergy 
who  were  exhausted,  and  their  names  are  in 
benediction  among  the  people  of  Montreal. 
Rev.  Father  Driscoll  has  cqught  the  infection, 
and  at  the  last  accounts  was  considered  dan- 
gerously ill.  He  could  not  die  in  a cause 
more  worthy  of  a Catholic  and  a Jesuit.— 
Catholic  Observer. 

To  Correspondents. — The  following  ar- 
ticles have  been  received:  1.  Protestantism  in 
Polynesia.  2.  Blessed  Boniface  of  Savoy,  hy 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cummings,  D.  D.  3.  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pise;  and  two  letters 
from  Rev.  C.  Hcecken,  missionary  in  the  In- 
dian territory.  The  Rev.  authors  will  please 
to  accept  our  thanks  for  their  valuable  contri- 
butions. 
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The  Education  of  a Daughter , by  Archbishop 
Fenelon.  Translated  from  the  French , fyc. 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy;  18mo.  pp.  248. 
This  is  a very  neatly  executed  volume,  and 
one  of  the  be9t  specimens  of  typography  that 
we  have  witnessed  from  Mr.  Murphy’s  press. 
The  type  is  clear  and  beautiful  and  the  paper 
of  excellent  quality,  while  the  work  is  set  otf 
with  a handsome  title-page  and  ornamental 
chapter  heads.  The  admirable  lessons,  how- 
ever, contained  in  this  well  known  production 
of  the  immortal  Fenelon,  justly  deserve  to  be 
placed  before  the  public  in  the  richest  attire 
that  mechanical  ait  is  capable  of  imparting. 
Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  pa- 
rents than  to  learn  the  diliicult  art  of  success- 
fully training  the  youthful  mind,  and  of  giv- 
ing to  the  female  children  under  their  charge 
that  physical  and  moral  education  which  will 
fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society,  and 
to  fulfil  the  great  end  for  which  they  are  placed 
in  this  world.  The  vast  majority  of  parents 
are  but  too  lamentably  ignorant  of  their  duties 
in  this  respect,  and  the  consequences  of  it  are 
but  too  keenly  felt  even  by  themselves,  though 
at  a period  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the 
effects  of  their  culpable  inattention.  The  work 
before  us  is  a manual  of  excellent  instructions 
on  this  all-important  subject,  and  every  family 
should  be  provided  with  a copy  of  it. 

The  Funeral  Oration  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  by 
the  Padre  Ventura . The  Sermon  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miley  on  Daniel  O* Corinell.  Boston  Pi- 
lot Press,  Svo. 

The  Pilot  Press  ha9  rendered  a service  to 
the  public  in  issuing  these  eloquent  and  in- 
structive discourses  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
firet  wa9  delivered  in  Home,  and  the  other  in 
Dublin,  and  both  exhibit  evidences  of  high 
oratorical  powers  in  their  authors.  We  should 
be  pleased,  did  our  space  permit,  to  lay  seve- 
ral extracts  before  our  readers;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  peroration 
of  Father  Ventura.  After  stating  the  last  and 
noble  directions  of  O’Connell,  “my  body  to 
Ireland,  my  heart  to  Rome,  and  my  soul  to 
heaven,”  he  proceeds: 

“O  admirable  disposition!  O precious  gift! 
Can  we  imagine  any  thing  more  sublime,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  pious  than  such  a tes- 
tament! Ireland.it  is  his  country;  Rome.it 
is  the  church;  heaven.it  is  God.  God,  then 
the  church,  his  country — that  is  to  say,  the 


glory  of  God,  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  country.  Behold  the  great 
ends  and  objects  of  all  his  actions;  behold  the 
noble  objects,  the  only  objects  of  his  love! 
He  loved  his  country,  therefore  he  bequeathed 
to  it  his  body;  but  he  loved  the  church  still 
more,  and  therefore  he  leaves  his  heart  to  her; 
but  he  loved  God  even  more  than  the  church, 
and  for  that  reason  to  God  he  gives  his  soul. 
He  loved  God  for  himself — the  church  in  rela- 
tion to  God.  because  she  is  divine — his  coun- 
try in  relation  to  the  church,  because  she  is 
Catholic.  Behold  the  order  ol  his  love — the 
foundation  of  his  being — the  character  of  his 
soul — the  economy  of  all  his  conduct — the  his- 
tory of  his  life.  O’Connell  faithfully  depicted 
by  O’Connell  himself!  Behold  the  testament 
of  the  truly  great  man,  of  the  true  philosopher, 
of  the  true  citizen,  of  the  true  Christian! 
Happy  the  man  who,  in  djing,  can  thus  dis- 
pose of  himself,  with  as  much  reason,  as  much 
confidence,  as  much  truth! 

But  observe  again,  that  country  is  liberty, 
the  church  is  religion,  God  is  the  hand  that 
unites  together  country,  the  church,  religion 
and  liberty.  Then  Daniel  O’Connell,  in  be- 
queathing his  body  to  his  country,  his  heart  to 
the  church,  his  soul  to  God,  has  demonstrated 
that  in  that  great  genius  the  love  of  country 
and  of  liberty  were  united  to  the  love  of  reli- 
gion, but  through  God,  in  God,  and  writh  God. 

Let  us  profit,  then,  by  this  great  lesson,  given 
in  such  a magnanimous  example,  by  so  great 
a man,  w ho  has  deserved  so  well  of  the  church, 
of  his  country,  and  of  humanity.  And  since 
O’Connell,  a Christian  citizen,  has  given  liber- 
ty to  his  country,  by  the  aid  of  religion,  and 
since  he  has  secured  the  triumph  of  religion, 
by  the  means  of  liberty,  let  ns  no  more  sepa- 
rate that  which  is  united  by  God  and  in  God — 
true  liberty  and  true  religion. 

Besides,  such  is  at  present  the  state  of  the 
opinions  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  Kurope,  that  liberty  can  effect  nothing  with- 
out religion,  no  more  than  religion  can  effect 
any  thing  without  liberty,  and  that  the  enemies 
of  religion  are  the  real  enemies  of  liberty,  as 
the  enemies  of  liberty  are  the  real  enemies  of 
religion.  Whoever  speaks  of  religion  without 
liberty  speaks  of  a human  institution;  whoever 
speaks  of  liberty  without  religion,  utters  an 
infernal  sentiment.  Religion  without  liberty 
Joses  its  dignity — liberty  without  religion  loses 
all  its  charms —religion  without  liberty  falls 
into  contempt — liberty,  without  religion,  be- 
comes anarchy.  Liberty  takes  away  from  re- 
ligion whatever  might  be  humiliating  to  the 
conscience;  religion  takes  from  liberty  what- 
ever there  is  savage  abcyit  it.  Liberty  renders 
religion  more  beautiful,  as  beauty  makes  vir- 
tue be  more  prized,  religion  preserves  liberty 
as  salt  hinders  corruption. 

But  yes.  dear  Romans,  you  have  these  ideas 
and  these  sentiments  in  the  thoughts  of  your 
hearts.  The  day  before  yesterday  you  heard 
me  combat  ail  the  errors  and  proclaim  all  the 
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truths  of  social  science.  You  heard  me  plead 
the  cause  of  order  and  condemn  sedition— 
speak  in  favor  of  the  throne  a language  the 
less  suspected  because  it  was  the  more  free 
and  the  farther  removed  from  adulation  —praise 
liberty,  but  that  liberty  *hich  has  religion  for 
its  foundation  and  support.  You  have  ap- 
plauded me  as  much  as  your  respect  for  this 
sacred  place  would  permit.  You  are  thus  con- 
fessed in  public ; you  have  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  and  most  solemn  manner  that  you  are 
not  such  as  a calumniating  voice  would  make 
you  appear.  No,  you  are  not  the  enemies  of 
the  pontifical  throne,  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  order;  you  love  true  liberty,  but  you  also 
love  the  sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  church 
and  of  religion.  Yes,  as  the  great  pontilf  who 
governs  us  is  incapable  of  hiding  with  you, 
you  are  incapable  of  forgetting  the  loyalty  that 
you  owe  him.  Duplicity  and  revolt  are  things 
too  vile  to  be  found  in  noble  and  generous 
hearts,  such  as  those  of  Pius  IX  and  the  Ro- 
man people. 

It  only,  then,  remains  for  me  to  exhort  you 
to  remain  in  your  present  disposition,  and  to 
say  to  you — let  us  show-  ourscdves  the  faithful 
disciples  of  the  true  religion,  in  loving  true 
liberty,  and  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
liberty  by  the  sincere  practice  of  true  religion. 
Let  us  make  liberty  the  auxiliary  of  religion, 
and  take  religion  as  the  guardian  of  liberty. 
Let  us  leave  a servile  religion  to  obscurant- 
isme,  and  an  unbelieving  religion  to  anarchy. 
Let  us  be  Christian  citizens,  and  citizen  Chris- 
tians; let  us  unite  w ith  love  of  the  people  love 
of  the  church,  and  love  of  liberty  with  love  of 
religion;  and  thus,  walking  in  the  safe  path 
of  the  great  Christian  and  the  great  citizen,  for 
whose  soul  we  pray  to-day,  and  whose  memo- 
ry we  honor,  we  will  be  partakers  of  the  eter- 
nal reward  which  he  will  enjoy  in  heaven;  we 
will  on  earth  have  the  glory  of  deserving  well 
of  our  country  and  of  religion,  and  it  will  be 
said  of  us  also— “Liberavit  gentem  suam  a 
perditione ; et  in  diebus  suis  corroboravit 
templum.”  Amen. 

Tales  on  the  Sacraments , by  the  authoress  of 

Geraldine.  Philadelphia:  published  by  Wm. 

J.  Cunningham,  No.  104,  S.  Third  street; 

Baltimore:  John  Murphy,  pp.  84.  1847. 

“The  Sister  Penitents/*  and  the  “Altar  at 
Woodbank,”  which  constitute  No.  2 of  the 
American  edition  of  Tales  Explanatory  of  the 
Sacraments,  are  in  our  opinion  beautiful  sto- 
ries, written  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good  wherever  they  are 
read.  To  Protestants  they  present  our  reli- 
gion in  a beautiful  light,  w hile  sluggish  Cath- 
olics will  certainly  be  warmed  up,  by  reading 
them,  to  a higher  sense  of  their  religious  du- 
ties, and  a more  ardent  desire  to  practise  and 
frequent  them. 

Oregon  Missions,  and  Travels  over  the  Rocky 
in  1845-6,  by  Father  F.  J.  De 


Smet , 8.  J.  New  York : published  by  Ed- 
waid  Dunigan,  151,  Fulton  street.  1847. 
pp.  412.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 

The  Catholic  public  will  hail  with  pride  and 
pleasure  this  interesting  contribution  to  its 
literature,  embracing  in  its  pages  so  many 
proofs  of  the  zeal  of  its  missionaries  in  the  far 
west,  so  many  facts  to  show  their  disinterested 
piety,  and  the  toil  and  perils  which  they  cou- 
rageously and  cheerfully  encounter  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  salvation  of  souls.  To  the 
sincere  Christian,  the  most  consoling  part  of 
this  work  is  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the 
success  of  the  true  faith  among  the  savages  of 
the  western  wilds,  the  eagerness  with  which 
it  is  embraced,  and  the  primitive  purity  with 
which  it  is  practised.  But  while  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  red  man  of  the  west  is  the  all- 
important  object  for  which  these  pious  mis- 
sionaries labor,  they  do  not  forget  to  toil  for 
their  social  improvement,  and  teach  them  the 
arts  of  civilization  by  which  their  habits  will 
be  softened,  and  their  earthly  comforts  vastly 
bettered.  If  these  children  of  the  forest  could 
be  kept  in  the  isolated  seclusion  in  which  they 
now  are,  the  day  would  not  be  far  otT  when 
we  might  expect  to  see  the  good  Jesuits  of 
Oregon  transplanting  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  much  lauded  government  of  Paraguay. 
The  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  sav- 
ages of  Oregon  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
from  this  interesting  work.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  their  traditions,  le- 
gends and  superstitions,  in  the  language  of 
the  accomplished  author  of  the  preface  to  the 
book,  “ are  described  with  a freshness  of  color- 
ing, and  an  exactness  of  detail,  that  will  ren- 
der them  invaluable,  not  only  to  our  own 
times,  but  especially  to  posterity.”  Speaking 
of  the  author’s  ability  for  his  task,  the  preface 
adds,  “ He  travels  through  those  vast  and  un- 
explored deserts,  not  merely  as  a missionary, 
filled  with  the  zeal  which  characterised  the 
apostles  of  the  primitive  society  to  which  be 
belongs,  but  with  the  eye  of  a poet,  and  an 
imagination  glowing  with  a bright  yet  calm 
enthusiasm.  Hence  the  exquisite  description 
of  scenery,  of  incidents,  of  events ; descrip- 
tions which  breathe  the  spirit  of  a mind  im- 
bued with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  nature, 
and  chastened  with  the  sacred  influences  of 
faith/’  The  publisher  has  done  his  part  to- 
wards making  the  perusal  of  this  work  agree- 
able, by  giving  us  a fine  edition  set  in  bold 
type  and  excellent  paper. 
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truths  of  social  science.  You  heard  me  plead 
the  cause  of  order  and  condemn  sedition— 
speak  in  favor  of  the  throne  a language  the 
less  suspected  because  it  was  the  more  free 
and  the  farther  removed  from  adulation  —praise 
liberty,  but  that  liberty  *hich  has  religion  for 
its  foundation  and  support.  You  have  ap- 
plauded me  as  much  as  your  respect  for  this 
sacred  place  would  permit.  You  are  thus  con- 
fessed in  public ; you  have  demonstrated  in  the 
clearest  and  most  solemn  manner  that  you  are 
not  such  as  a calumniating  voice  would  make 
you  appear.  No,  you  are  not  the  enemies  of 
the  pontifical  throne,  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  order;  you  love  true  liberty,  but  you  also 
love  the  sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  church 
and  of  religion.  Yes,  as  the  great  pontiff  who 
governs  us  is  incapable  of  hiding  with  you, 
you  are  incapable  of  forgetting  the  loyalty  that 
you  owe  him.  Duplicity  and  revolt  are  things 
too  vile  to  be  found  in  noble  and  generous 
hearts,  such  as  those  of  Pius  IX  and  the  Ro- 
man people. 

It  only,  then,  remains  for  me  to  exhort  you 
to  remain  in  your  present  disposition,  and  to 
say  to  you — let  us  show'  ourselves  the  faithful 
disciples  of  the  true  religion,  in  loving  true 
liberty,  and  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
liberty  by  the  sincere  practice  of  true  religion. 
Let  us  make  liberty  the  auxiliary  of  religion, 
and  take  religion  as  the  guardian  of  liberty. 
Let  us  leave  a servile  religion  to  obscurant- 
isme,  and  an  unbelieving  religion  to  anarchy. 
Let  us  be  Christian  citizens,  and  citizen  Chris- 
tians; let  us  unite  with  love  of  the  people  love 
of  the  church,  and  love  of  liberty  with  love  of 
religion;  and  thus,  walking  in  the  safe  path 
of  the  great  Christian  and  the  great  citizen,  for 
whose  soul  we  pray  to-day,  and  whose  memo- 
ry we  honor,  we  will  be  partakers  of  the  eter- 
nal reward  which  he  will  enjoy  in  heaven;  we 
will  on  earth  have  the  glory  of  deserving  well 
of  our  country  and  of  religion,  and  it  will  be 
said  of  us  also— “Liberavit  gentem  suain  a 
perditione ; et  in  diebus  suis  corroboravit 
templum.”  Amen. 
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2.  Thine  own  sinless  heart  was  broken, 

Sorrow’s  sword  had  pierced  its  core ; 
Holy  Mother!  by  that  token, 

Now  thy  pity  I implore. 

( Chorus .)  Holy  Mother,  &c. 

3.  Queen  of  Heaven ! guard  and  guide  me, 

Save  my  soul  from  dark  despair, 

In  thy  tender  bosom  hide  me, 

Take  me.  Mother,  to  thy  care. 
(CAoru#.)  Holy  Mother,  dtc. 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN 

Histoky  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  embracing  their  antiquities,  myth- 
ology, legends,  discovery  by  Europeans  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  re-discovery  by  Cook, 
with  their  civil,  religious,  and  political  his- 
tory, from  the  earliest  traditionary  period  to 
the  present  time.  By  Jas.  Jackson  Jarves, 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
Boston : Tappan  & Dennet.  1843.  8vo. 
Typee  : a peep  at  Polynesian  life,  during  a 
* four  months*  residence  in  a valley  of  the 
Marquesas,  with  notices  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tahiti  and  the  provisional  ces- 
sion of  the  8andwich  Islands  to  Lord  Paulet. 
By  Herman  Melville.  New  York:  Wiley 
& Putnam.  2 vols.  12mo. 

THE  North  Pacific, 
nearly  equi-distant  from 
Mexico,  California  and 
the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  Japan,  Chi- 
na, the  Philippines  and 
the  Russian  dominions, 
lies  a group  of  islands,  designated  the 
Sandwich  by  Captain  Cook,  but  which 
are  now  usually  known  by  their  native 
appellation,  the  Hawaiian.  This  cluster 
consists  of  twelve  islands ; four  are  barren 
rocks,  supporting  only  colonies  of  rabbits 
or  myriads  of  water  fowl.  The  remain- 
Vol.  VI.— No.  11.  51 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

ing  eight  are  inhabited : these  are  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Kahoolae,  Lauai,  Molokai,  Oahu, 
Kauai,  Niihau.  They  have  a superficial 
area  of  sixty-one  hundred  miles,  one-third 
of  which  is  embraced  by  Hawaii,  the 
island  which  gives  the  name  to  the  group. 

This  celebrated  cluster  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  its  central  position,  lying, 
like  an  oasis,  in  the  solitary  path  of  the 
whaler,  and  capable  of  playing  the  part 
of  a mid-ocean  Elsinore,  by  exacting  a 
tribute  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
A healthful  climate,  abundant  supplies, 
good  harbors  and  cruising  grounds,  are 
most  happily  combined  with  this  fortunate 
location.  These  islands  are  of  volcanic 
formation.  Hawaii  contains  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  the  world.  Unlike  the 
southern  groups,  they  are  but  slightly  gird- 
ed with  coral  reefs,  which  increase,  how- 
ever, with  incredible  rapidity.  Though 
nature  does  not  lavish  her  bounties  here, 
in  such  wanton  luxuriance  as  at  Hayti, 
or  in  the  valleys  of  the  Marquesas,  the 
soil  can,  with  care,  be  made  to  produce 
the  grain  of  the  North  and  the  fruits  of 
the  tropics.  The  native  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  banana,  the  yam,  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoanut,  arrow-root,  Sugar- 
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cane,  the  strawberry ; Vancouver  added 
to  his  store,  the  chiromoya,  lime,  orange, 
guava,  pine-apple,  grape,  peach,  fig,  cit- 
ron and  tamarind;  the  uplands  of  Maui 
teem  with  the  Irish  potato,  in  great  perfec- 
tion, and  wave  with  two  crops  of  wheat; 
whilst  the  lowlands  yield  up  to  the  island- 
er and  his  guest,  cocoa,  mulberry,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  indigo. 
Though  the  ground  is  not  veined  with 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  Peru,  and  the  numerous  pearls  lack 
size  and  beauty,  the  ample  mountains  are 
covered  with  a cabinet-wood  equal  to  the 
finest  Brazilian.  The  scenery  is  brilliant 
but  broken,  and  presents  a combination  of 
striking  contrasts.  The  mountains,  pierc- 
ing the  clouds,  dash  down  headlong  tor- 
rents into  quiet,  verdant  plains,  and  sil- 
very streams  glide  into  fearful  chasms; 
volcanoes  threaten  to  assault  the  heavens 
again,  whilst  the  green,  fresh  grass  is 
creeping  up  their  sides.  The  climate  is 
salubrious  and  of  equal  temperature;  it  is 
equally  innoxious  to  native  and  foreigner. 

The  Hawaiian,  branded  with  the  murder 
of  the  celebrated  Cook,  was  only  known 
to  Europeans  as  a blood-thirsty  savage, 
before  the  report  of  Vancouver  had  .truly 
described  him.  The  Sandwich  islander, 
uninfluenced  by  Christianity,  was  brave, 
hospitable,  and  highly  intellectual.  He 
killed  the  English  navigator,  it  is  true; 
but  it  was  under  provocation  more  than 
enough  to  drive  many  civilized  whites  to 
the  same  unpardonable  crime.  He  had 
welcomed  the  sailor  as  a god,  he  had 
found  him  a spoiler;  he  had  met  him  in 
confidence,  that  was  repaid  by  treachery; 
his  boundless  generosity  was  rewarded  by 
the  seizure  of  his  king.  Compare  the  con- 
duct of  Kalaniopuee,  with  the  behaviour 
of  those  who  would  repulse  from  our 
shores  the  sick  and  starving  children  of 
poor  Ireland,  and  the  savage  will  not  lose 
by  the  contrast.  Both  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  a prolific  source  of  disaster  to  the 
state;  but  the  voice  of  his  captive  prince 
urged  on  the  Indian,  while  pity  and  cha- 
rity knock  at  the  heart  of  the  white  man. 


Their  mythology  is  deficient  in  beauty, 
resembling  that  of  Mexico,  Germany  and 
the  nations  of  northern  Europe.  Fear, 
instead  of  love,  prompted  their  devotion 
and  presided  at  the  sacrifice.  In  the  my- 
thology of  every  country,  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  man’s  fallen  nature.  Every 
where,  he  feels  and  intimates  a knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  one  good  and  all-pow- 
erful being,  superior  to  all  other  existences. 
But  his  prayers  are  not  addressed  to  this 
source  of  power,  his  sacrifices  are  not 
offered  to  him.  Man,  unguided  by  reve- 
lation, appears  to  want  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  this  great  divinity  ; he 
knows  not  how  to  approach  him;  he  is 
conscious  that  there  is  a gap  between 
them  which  natural  means  cannot  bridge. 
In  this  difficulty,  he  seeks  to  avert  distress 
by  conciliating  the  authors  of  evil.  He 
caunot  aspire  to  Eden;  he  seeks  to  escape 
the  curse.  The  idols  of  Central  America, 
those  deformed  and  disgustiogly  ugly 
monsters,  do  not  embody  the  idea  of  a 
God  to  be  loved,  but  of  a demon  to  be 
feared.  Nor  does  the  exquisite  Olympic 
machinery  of  the  Greek  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  universal  rule;  since  the  idea 
of  love , from  which  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
bis  mythology  emanates,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian.  And  though  a cer- 
tain elegance  and  benevolence  was  pre- 
served, it  was  not  long  before  Jupiter  de- 
generated to  a man,  and  Juno  to  a vixen. 
The  statue  of  the  unknown  God , graced 
the  city  of  Athens,  but  where  were  his 
priests,  his  temples,  his  victims,  and  his 
mysteries  ? TffEts  with  the  nations  of  the 
North,  no  increase  of  happiness  was  ex- 
pected from  the  deity,  and  Odin  and  Thor, 
impotent  to  bless,  were  only  powerful  to 
chastise.  The  vilas  of  the  Scandinavian, 
and  the  valkyrias  of  the  German,  beings 
akin  to  the  houri  of  the  Mussulman,  com- 
posed the  elysium  of  the  Northman.  It 
might  be  permitted,  in  connexion  with 
this  topic,  to  inquire  whether  idolatry,  as 
it  is  commonly  understood,  the  adoration 
of  inanimate  things,  ever  existed;  whe^ 
ther  the  idol  was  not  honored  as  the  expo- 
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Dent  of  something  invisible  and  superhu- 
man, and  not  worshipped  for  its  intrinsic 
divinity  ; and  whether  the  chief  abomina- 
tion of  heathen  rites  was  not,  as  we  have 
suggested,  in  the  deification  or  rather  sup- 
plication of  the  devil,  instead  of  appealing 
to  the  principle  of  good.  The  human 
mind,  however  debased,  seems  incapable 
of  ascribing  to  a stick  or  a stone  a power 
superior  to  its  own. 

The  Hawaiian  traditions  point  to  a 
simpler  and  purer  worship  in  primeval 
ages,  gradually  corrupted  into  a gross  po- 
lyderaonism.  They  have  their  deluge  and 
their  Ararat. 

The  following  verses,  which  Mr.  Jarves 
gives  as  a literal  translation  of  part  of  an 
ode  composed  by  Maewa,  a modern  Ha- 
waiian,— before  he  was  a Christian,  we 
hope, — indicate  poetic  ability  of  no  ordi- 
nary delgree,  and  will  display  the  capacity 
of  the  Sandwich  Islander,  as  well  as  a 
phrenological  disquisition: 

Farewell  thou  soul,  the  body’s  near  companion , 
Companion  in  the  rain  and  in  the  sun. 

In  the  piercing  cold  and  in  the  chilly  damp. 
Farewell  my  soul ; we  hare  communed  together 
in  the  still  retreat. 

Been  companions  in  the  crowd  and  in  the  silent 
places. 

And  thou  art  going,  my  bosom  friend,  in  the 
dark  storm. 

Who  rodest  with  me  o’er  the  dark  wares  of  the 
eight  seas. 

And  when  contending  with  the  four  winds; 

My  companion  in  rare- fall  meals. 

And  in  long-fasting  faintness. 

While  liring  here,  the  sun  has  onward  rolled 
And  four  full  years  have  passed; 

*Tis  but  a vapor  of  a loved  remembrance,  &c. 

Equally  beautiful  with  this,  is  an  ele- 
giac specimen  from  Ellis’  Tour: 

Alas,  alas!  dead  is  my  chief. 

Dead  is  my  lord  and  friend ; 

My  friend  in  the  season  of  famine, 

My  friend  in  the  time  of  drought. 

My  friend  in  poverty, 

My  friend  in  the  rain  and  wind, 

My  friend  in  the  heat  and  the  sun, 

My  friend  iu  the  cold  from  the  mountain, 

My  friend  in  the  storm. 


My  friend  in  the  calm, 

My  friend  in  the  eight  seas j 
Alas,  alas!  gone  is  my  friend 
And  no  more  will  return. 

By  comparing  these  songs,  the  Erst  breath- 
ing the  old  Hawaiian  conception  of  the 
relations  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  second, 
composed  by  an  unenlightened  native,  with 
the  miserable  scriptural  paraphrases  made 
by  Mr.  Bingham’s  neophytes  and  paraded 
in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  that  the  islander’s  intellect  has 
kept  pace  with  his  spiritual  progress, 
though  the  mission  has  practically  devoted 
much  more  time  and  trouble  to  the  former 
than  the  latter.  It  was  an  oversight  in 
the  author,  to  introduce  these  samples  in 
the  same  book,  though  at  an  interval  of  a 
hundred  pages. 

These  islands,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  mission,  had  pro- 
duced a man,  whose  energy,  wisdom  and 
benevolence  excited  the  admiration  of 
Europeans  and  the  wonder  and  friendship 
of  Vancouver.  Kamehameha  I,  becomes 
conspicuous  in  Hawaiian  history,  about 
the  year  1791.  His  sovereignty  was  then 
firmly  established  over  the  principal  island. 
The  extortions  of  Cook  and  the  butcheries 
of  Captain  Metcalf,  had  rendered  the  nar 
lives  so  averse  to  intercourse  with  the 
whiles,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  voyagers 
to  touch  their  shores.  But  the  superior 
genius  of  Kamehameha  I removed  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen  against  for- 
eigners and  threw  open  his  ports  to  traders. 
This  remarkable  man  did  not  want  the 
patriotism  and  indomitable  courage  of  Xi- 
cotencatl,  the  Tlascalan,  but  he  saw,  that 
although  he  might  repulse  one  set  of  ad- 
venturers, it  would  ultimately  be  in  vain 
to  oppose  the  weapons  of  his  fathers  to 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  stranger. 
He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  conci- 
liate, rather  than  incense,  the  pale-faced 
visitant.  When  urged  to  seize  upon  a 
Spanish  sloop,  because  she  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  English,  and  advised  that 
his  title  to  the  vessel  would  be  as  valid  as 
that  of  her  present  owner,  his  more  logical 
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mind  rejected  ibis  primitive  sophistry. 
He  greeted  Vancouver  with  the  choicest 
presents  his  island- wealth  could  bestow, 
and  received  in  return  cattle,  poultry  and 
various  agricultural  implements,  which 
speedily  enriched  his  dominions. 

But  Kamehameha  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  military  than  his  civil 
ability.  The  warrior  of  a hundred  fights, 
he  had  risen  without  sustaining  a single 
defeat  to  the  throne  of  Hawaii.  His  am- 
bition was  still  ungratified:  and  he  resolv- 
ed upon  the  conquest  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  which  lay  within  easy  reach  of 
his  double  canoes.  Kauai,  Maui,  Lanai, 
Molokai  and  Oahu,  were  successively  in- 
vaded and  subdued.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
splendid  acquisitions,  the  martial  mon- 
arch, like  the  Macedonian  and  Arabian, 
sighing  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Tahiti,  some  thousand 
miles  distant.  Sedition  at  home,  prevent- 
ed this  island  Alexander  from  directing 
his  tiny  boats  across  an  untried  ocean, 
without  chart  or  compass. 

Under  this  accomplished  chief,  the  con- 
dition of  the  islands  was  highly  prosper- 
ous. In  one  year  the  sales  of  sandal  wood 
and  pearls,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  1801,  Kamehameha 
could  assemble  an  army  of  seven  thous- 
and warriors  and  fifty  whites,  mostly  arm- 
ed with  muskets,  forty  swivels,  six  mor- 
tars, with  an  abundance  of  ammunition; 
and  a fleet  of  twenty-one  schooners,  from 
ten  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  flanked  by  an  in- 
definite number  of  war  canoes.  Whilst 
trade  was  thus  flourishing,  and  the  wise 
policy  of  the  king  continued  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  without  imbib- 
ing its  vices, —whilst  his  gigantic  mind 
was  meditating  a traffic  with  China  and 
the  Russian  possessions,  Kamehameha 
died  as  he  had  lived  a pagan,  bewailed  by 
his  subjects,  respected  and  regretted  by 
the  maritime  world. 

Hitherto,  no  regular  attempt  had  been 
made  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  Hawaiian. 
There  was  a legend,  that  told  of  the  arri- 
val of  a “ while  priest”  at  Kohala,  with 


a large  and  a small  idol,  which  were  en- 
rolled in  the  calendar  of  native  Gods. 
The  old  Spanish  charts  are  marked  with 
a cluster  of  islands,  which  so  nearly  cor- 
respond with  the  Sandwich,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  contiguous  groups,  they  may 
be  fairly  considered  the  same.  Cook  found 
the  natives  in  possession  of  a piece  of  iron 
that  appeared  to  be  the  blade  of  a broad- 
sword. These  facts,  in  connection  with 
the  traditional  name  of  the  “ white  priest,” 
Paao , which  may  be  deduced  from  “ Pa- 
dre ” with  less  violence  to  orthography 
than  philology  frequently  offers,  render  it 
highly  probable,  that  these  islands  were 
known  to  the  Manilla  galleons,  at  least 
two  centuries  before  the  era  of  Cook.  But 
to  American  Protestantism  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  first  founded 
a permanent  mission  at  the  Hawaii.  The 
establishment  of  this  society  at  Honolulu 
and  its  career,  form  the  main  feature  in 
Mr.  Jarves’  History : and  as  our  object  in 
the  present  paper  is  to  arrive  at  a correct 
idea  of  the  operation  and  results  of  the 
American  Protestant  Hawaiian  Mission- 
ary Society,  we  must  attend  closely  to 
Mr.  Jarves’  relation. 

The  loose  writing  of  the  day  seems  to 
have  begotten  a bad  taste,  blind  alike  to 
the  blemishes  of  folly  or  inexperience  and 
the  beauties  of  genius  or  art.  But  the 
most  corrupted  eye  or  ear  will  detect  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  Mr.  Jarves*  style, 
and  the  substitution  of  a bungling  circum- 
locution for  the  proper  term.  Nor  is  this 
glaring  fault  redeemed  by  profound  dis- 
quisition or  a luxuriant  fancy.  The  dearth 
of  original  thought  is  supplied  by  a string 
of  hackneyed  truisms,  and  the  absence  of 
imagination,  by  a vein  of  affected  senti- 
mentality. Yet  we  might  forgive  these 
not  unfrequent  vices,  if  the  author  pre- 
served a degree  of  impartiality,  without 
which,  a historian  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
bribed  judge.  Perhaps  we  do  Mr.  Jarves 
injustice,  for  he  is  so  openly  a partisan, 
that  he  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a zeal- 
ous advocate  than  an  unbiassed  umpire. 
His  book  should  have  been  entitled,  “ An 
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attempted  vindication  of  the  Hawaiian 
Mission, ” instead  of  a “ History  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.”  This  sectarian  spirit 
has  been  elsewhere  properly  rebuked.* 

We  shall  proceed  to  give  a rapid  but 
correct  sketch  of  this  mission,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  we  will  in  the  first  place  convict 
the  mission  out  of  Mr.  Jarves*  own  mouth 
of  inefficiency  and  gross  misconduct,  and 
in  the  second  place,  prove  from  numerous 
and  impartial  witnesses,  that  the  mission 
has  been  a curse  instead  of  a blessing  to 
the  islanders.  As  Mr.  Jarves’  account  is 
the  first  branch  of  our  inquiry,  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  it. 

A year  alter  the  death  of  Kamehameha 
I,  Messrs.  Biogham,  Thurston  and  Rug- 
gles,  the  first  missionaries,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  arrived  at  Hawaii. 
They  were  careful  not  to  land  until  assur- 
ed of  a hospitable  reception.  This  deli- 
cate trait,  which  is  noticed  with  much 
complacency,  may  evince  a tender  regard 
for  aboriginal  prejudice  or  a tenderer  self- 
circumspection,  but  it  lacks  sadly  the  re- 
solution that  has  made  many  a martyr 
and  millions  of  Christians.  Mr.  Jarves 
does  not  explain  why  Hawaii  was  aban- 
doned and  Honolulu  selected  as  the  basis 
of  the  mission ; but  the  religious  revolu- 
tion in  Oahu  reveals  the  cause.  It  should 
carefully  be  borne  in  mind,  that  never 
was  a heathen  people  so  well  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity#as  the  natives 
of  Oahu  in  1820.  The  iu fusion  of  for- 
eigners into  the  original  population,  had 
gradually  undermined  the  fabric  of  super- 
stition. Kamehameha  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  faith  of  the  white  man,  perhaps 
from  a mistrust  of  European  influence: 
but  at  his  death,  the  islauders  began  to 
display  the  little  respect  they  entertained 
for  their  paternal  rites.  The  Hawaiian 
heard  that  in  the  southern  groups  the  idols 
had  been  insulted  and  overthrown  with 
impunity, — he  saw  the  sacred  tabujt  fla- 

* The  Sandwich  Island*.  Democratic  Review, 
vol.  xiii,  July,  1843.  No.  Ixi,  p.  9v 

t •*  Tabu,”  or  “ Taboo, ,r  meaoa  a prohibition 
enjoined  by  some  divinity  which  it  is  sacrilege 

to  break. 


grantly  violated  by  friend  and  stranger, 
and  the  culprit  enjoying  undiminished 
health  and  fortune; — a woman  had  eaten 
a cocoanut  and  lived  and  laughed, — a 
man  had  shared  forbidden  food  with  a 
female,  and  Lono  smiled  upon  the  doable 
offence.  “What  gods  are  these!”  ex- 
claimed the  Oahuan,  “ who  submit  so  pa- 
tiently to  insult!”  Liholiho,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Kamehameha,  was  swayed  by  his 
mother-in-law,  Kaabumanu,  who  pos- 
sessed a portion  of  her  husband’s  greatness 
without  his  benevolence.  This  haughty 
woman  saw  through  the  artfully  veiled 
machinery  of  the  priesthood,  and  prepared 
for  a war  of  extermination  against  the 
gods  and  their  terrestrial  ministers.  She 
assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  land  to  a sump- 
tuous banquet  of  tabued  fruits  and  meats, 
and  regaled  the  ladies  of  her  realm  at  an 
adjoining  table.  It  was  a fundamental 
article  of  Hawaiian  faith,  that  persons  of 
different  sex  should  never  eat  together. 
When  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  Liholi- 
ho, instructed  by  his  mother,  left  his  seat, 
and,  mingling  with  the  female  chieftain- 
esses,  smoked  and  drank  with  them,  and 
partook  freely  of  their  viands.  Embold- 
ened by  the  example  of  their  prince,  the 
whole  assembly  rose,  crying  exultingly, 
“The  tabu  is  broken  1”  When  tidings  of 
this  had  spread  through  the  island,  the 
popular  feeling  manifested  itself  by  a suc- 
cession of  festivities,  during  which  hus- 
band and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  lather 
and  daughter,  mother  and  son,  lo  ter  and 
lady-love, laughed  to  scorn  the  old  restric- 
tions. The  high  priest,  Hewahewa,grasp- 
ed  a torch  and  led  the  way  to  the  strong- 
holds of  superstition.  With  his  own 
hand,  he  fired  the  sacred  temple  where 
once  he  had  prostrated  himself  in  pious- 
awe,  and  the  flames,  as  they  curled  up* 
ward,  gave  the  signal  for  the  destruction 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Hawaiian  faith.  Then 
heiau  and  idol  were  laid  in  the  dust,  the 
relics  of  ages  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples,  and  priests  trampled  under  foot 
the  now  insulted  emblems  of  their  rank: 

These  events  had  occurred  five  months 
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before  the  advent  of  the  American  mission. 
A foreign  lay  population  and  the  naturally 
acute  mind  of  the  Hawaiian,  unaided  by 
Bible  and  spelling  book,  had  burst  the 
chains  of  heathenism.  When  Mr.  Bing- 
ham landed  at  Honolulu,  little,  compara- 
tively, remained  to  be  done.  The  task  of 
the  missionary  is  more  than  half  accom- 
plished; when  the  native  has  learned  to 
loathe  and  spurn  the  idol. 

The  mission  was  begun  under  these  fa- 
vorable auspices  and  at  this  happy  mo- 
ment. The  first  step  was  to  collect  six 
hundred  dollars  for  an  orphan  school  fund. 
The  next  fruit  appears  a year  later,  in  the 
shape  of  a small  thatched  church  at  Ho- 
nolulu, which  we  assume,  though  it  is 
not  staled,  contained  the  kernel  of  a na- 
tive congregation.  It  is  difficult  to  disco- 
ver what  line  of  conduct  was  pursued: 
the  hi* tariun  expatiates  upon  the  licen* 
tiousness  of  the  island,  without  alluding 
to  Mr.  Biogham’s  remedies.  A printing 
press,  the  only  perceptible  evidence  of  the 
mission,  must  have  been  the  panacea. 
Before  the  end  of  1822,  five  hundred  pu- 
pils were  exploring  the  depths  of  a Ha- 
waiian spelling  book.  After  making  this 
fair  provision  for  orthography,  a strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  next 
point  to  be  gained,  and  abstinence  from 
servile  work  was  strictly  enjoined.  In 
1823,  the  passage  of  a law  prohibiting 
manual  labor  on  the  Lord’s  day  was  pro- 
cured. It  was  surely  a miraculous  tri- 
umph over  the  inclinations  and  habits  of 
a South  Sea  islander,  to  constrain  him,  for 
one  day  in  the  week,  to  forego  his  cus- 
tomary activ*,  industrial  pursuits.  These 
wonderful  results,  enhanced  by  the  bap- 
tism of  the  king’s  mother  upon  her  death 
bed,  were  achieved  in  the  brief  space  of 
three  years. 

King  Liholiho  had,  as  yet,  remained 
proof  to  psalmody  and  orthography,  in- 
dulgingevery  passion  that  barbarism  could 
plant  and  nourish ; or,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jarves,  “the  truths  of  Christianity 
were  acknowledged  by  his  in  lei  lecl,  though 
set  at  nought  by  his  conduct.” 


In  1824,  conversions  are  instanced,  hot 
no  change  is  marked  in  the  masses.  It  is 
announced,  with  commendable  pride,  that 
two  thousand  have  been  taught  to  read, 
and  fifty  qualified  as  elementary  teachers. 
The  cause  of  truth  received  a new  impe- 
tus from  the  exhortations  of  Boki,  who 
had  accompanied  Liholiho  to  England. 
This  powerful  chief  advised  the  people 
to  hearken  to  their  new  spiritual  instruc- 
tors, since  King  George  IV  had  told  him, 
that  Christianity  alone  had  raised  Eng- 
land, from  worse  than  Hawaiian  poverty, 
to  her  present  splendor.  His  majesty  did 
not  inform  this  lord  of  the  isles,  that  Eng- 
land was  indebted  to  the  Christianity  per- 
secuted at  Oahu,  and  not  to  the  heresy 
fostered  there,  for  her  civilization  and  vir- 
tue. But  we  look  in  vain  for  the  results 
of  the  union  of  Boki  and  Bingham. 

The  pages  before  us,  though  they  re- 
cord no  sacrifices  made,  no  dangers  met, 
no  permanent  and  wholesome  change 
wrought  in  the  islanders,  are  as  full  of 
baseless  panegyric  as  they  are  barren  of 
any  solid  tribute.  In  history,  we  expect 
a narrative  of  actions,  not  empty  eulogy 
of  unrecorded  virtues.  The  fact  should 
precede  the  encomium,  or  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  praise,  Mr.  Jarves  is  careful 
to  enumerate  the  various  enactments,  but 
never  alludes  to  their  observance.  To 
make  a law  does  not  involve  obedience  to 
it,  any  more  titan  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
implies  the  ability  to  understand,  or  the 
grace  to  practise  it. 

But  whilst  their  spiritual  conquests  are 
limited  and  uncertain,  the  temporal  influ- 
ence of  the  reverend  fathers  is  unbounded. 
It  will  require  a paragraph  to  explain  this 
anomaly;  and  we  shall  see  the  mission 
struggling  for  temporal  power  iustead  of 
seeking  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Bingham,  the  principal  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Honolulu,  was  evidently  a roan 
of  much  sagacity.  His  first  effort  was  to 
win  over  queen  K&abumanu,  the  all-pow- 
erful relict  of  Kamehameha.  It  may  have 
been  easy  to  secure  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  a Hawaiian  woman*  already 
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disgusted  with  her  island  divinities,  by 
means  of  the  finery  and  glittering  gew- 
gaws of  civilised  life ; it  may  have  been 
easy  for  an  artful  man  to  acquire  an  as- 
cendancy over  an  uneducated  savage  in 
the  decline  of  life,  by  flattery  or  skilful  per- 
suasion. Doubtless,  the  aged  princess  felt 
the  want  of  a religion  to  fill  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  annihilation  of  the  gods  of 
Hawaii,  and  it  cannot  awaken  much  sur- 
prise that  she  turned,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence to  obtain  relief  from  the  American 
Protestant  mission.  She  continued  their 
firm  friend,  from  their  arrival,  to  her  death 
in  1632.  Once,  when  the  life  of  a mission- 
ary was  threatened  at  Lahaina,  she  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  at  Honolulu,  and  point- 
ing to  her  magazines  and  her  soldiers,  said, 
•‘These  are  all  mine,  and  both  they  and  I 
shall  perish,  before  harm  reaches  you.” 
As  the  government  of  the  Hawaii  was 
despotic,  it  follows,  that  to  direct  the  mon- 
arch was  to  rule  the  nation.  The  power 
of  the  missionaries  over  the  inhabitants, 
was  attained  by  the  conquest  of  their 
queen,  by  making  one  convert,  and  we 
shall  see  their  influence  expire  with  their 
royal  proselyte. 

After  the  death  of  Liholiho  in  England, 
the  kingdom  of  Kamehameha  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Kauikeaouli,  a boy.  Kaa- 
humanu,  his  guardian,  advised  a Chris- 
tian education,  and  his  infant  majesty  was 
confided  to  the  missionaries.  Here  then, 
we  have  the  government  as  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  mission,  as  the 
most  ambitious  and  least  gifted  adviser 
could  desire ; — the  queen  is  ready  to  die 
for  them,  and  the  king-^is  their  child. 
Yet  after  putting  the  reader  in  possession 
of  these  facts,  Mr.  Jarves  seriously  assures 
him,  that  the  civil  power  was  influenced 
by  the  mission,  only  in  as  much  as  enlight- 
ened example  and  spiritual  instruction 
edified  and  elevated  the  monarch  and  his 
counsellors.  We  will  soon  have  occasion, 
as  we  meet  with  exhibitions  of  the  ascend- 
ancy acquired  in  the  administration  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  mission,  to  specify  other 
instances  of  our  author’s  mighty  demands 


upon  our  credulity.  Let  us  admit,  since 
Mr.  Jarves  invites  us  to  believe  it,  that  the 
government  was  based  upon  scripture,  and 
we  are  constrained  to  conclude,  that  as 
the  missionaries  were  the  interpreters  of 
the  one,  they  were  likely  to  become  the 
directors  of  the  other.  The  deportment 
of  these  gentlemen  towards  the  first  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  besides  evidencing  the 
candor  and  benevolence  of  the  Protestant 
mission,  will  show  how  close  was  the 
connection  between  the  church  and  the 
slate. 

“The  year  1827,”  says  Mr.  Jarves, 
“ was  memorable  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Roman  mission :”  the  year  1832  is  no- 
torious for  its  expulsion.  Messrs.  Bache- 
lot  and  Short,  who  composed  the  Catholic 
mission,  were  guilty  of  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  visiting  Honolulu  without  permis- 
sion, unhonored  and  unwelcome.  “These 
priests,”  says  Mr.  Jarves,  “ were  left  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  exertions  for  a 
subsistence.  They  procured  a house  from 
an  American,  and  lived  in  company  with 
the  mechanics  in  an  humble  manner.” 
This  piece  of  intended  sarcasm  is  cited 
as  a specimen  of  unconscious  eulogy. 
Boki  objected  to  the  introduction  of  Cath- 
olicity, because  its  discordant  doctrines 
would  create  unpleasant  dissensions:  in 
a kingdom  so  small  there  should  be  but 
one  church.  The  philosophical  islander 
never  dreamed,  that  the  sect  from  which 
he  expected  religious  unity  for  Oahu,  can 
not  preserve  itself  undivided  in  the  paltri- 
est village.  Mr.  Jarves  bears  this  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  Rev.  MM. 
Bachelot  and  Short: — “They  appear  to 
have  been  of  simple  habits  aod  desirous 
of  effecting  good  in  accordance  with  xthe 
mandates  of  their  church.  Had  they  been 
dropped  among  an  entirely  heathen  tribe, 
their  zeal,  instructions,  and  purity  of  lives 
would  have  won  respect,  and  success 
crowned  their  labors.  But  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  heads  of  their  order, 
wherever  a Protestant  mission  flourishes, 
to  plaot  another  of  their  faith  beside  it. 
Instead  of  turning  their  attention  solely 
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to  the  numerous  unoccupied  fields  for  re- 
ligious effort,  which  still  exist  in  the  Pa- 
cific, they  have  intruded  by  deceit  or  force 
of  arms  into  groups  which  desired  them 
not.  Injustice  and  violence  have  marked 
their  progress,  and  their  name  has  become 
a by  word  and  a reproach.”  There  are 
two  things  to  admire  in  this  passage:  its 
elegant  structure  and  eloquent  termina- 
tion. If  there  be  but  one  true  church,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  that  church, 
why  should  not  the  Catholic  missionary  be 
as  solicitous  to  reclaim  the  Protestant  or 
semi-Protestant  as  to  convert  the  heathen? 
Or  if  we  valued  a Protestant  precedent, 
we  might  say  that  we  only  imitated  the 
policy  of  those  who  have  founded  posts 
in  Italy,  France  and  Spain  for  the  con- 
version of  the  benighted  papists  of  those 
countries.  On  July  14th  the  first  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  a small  chapel  opened 
for  worship  in  January,  1828.  “This 
step  excited  much  surprise  and  drew  ma- 
ny of  the  chiefs  to  the  chapel ; among 
whom  went  the  young  king,  who  could 
scarcely  avoid  a laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  worship.”  This  is  not  surprising  in 
Mr.  Bingham’s  protege.  “The  popish 
doctrines  of  veneration  of  holy  relics,  use 
of  images,  fasts  and  feasts,  were  found 
strikingly  analogous  to  their  previous 
idolatry.  To  use  the  words  of  the  chief, 
‘This  new  religion  was  all  about  wor- 
shipping images,  and  dead  men’s  bones, 
and  tabus  on  meat.’  ” The  words  of  the 
chief  l Why,  does  Mr.  Jarves  expect  to 
disguise  the  genuine  Protestant  cant,  stale 
and  rancid  as  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
can  make  it?  Does  he  hope  to  conceal 
in  the  word  “tabu”  the  thunder  of  Lu- 
ther, the  clarion  of  Calvin,  and  the  yell 
of  John  Knox?  He  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  odor  of  musk  in  the 
perfume  of  the  violet,  as  endeavor  to  re- 
present this  withered  stuff  as  of  Hawaiian 
growth.  “ A natural  conclusion  to  their 
uninstructed  minds.”  Uninstructed!  Who 
conducted  the  ‘ investigation 9 — for  we  are 
told  the  tenets  of  Catholicity  were  investiga- 
ted— which  developed  these  conclusions? 


The  answer  to  this,  exposes  Mr.  Jarves’ 
laughable  essay  to  acquit  the  mission  of  a 
cowardly  misrepresentation,  by  endowing 
the  Hawaiian  with  an  instinctive  aversion 
to  Rome,  without  induciog  us  to  cite  the 
experience  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  this 
‘ natural  conclusion.’  When  Mr.  Bing- 
ham remonstrates  with  Kaahumanu  in 
behalf  of  converts  to  Catholicity,  whom 
she  threatened  to  punish,  the  following 
exquisite  bit  of  farce  is  told  with  a most 
comical  gravity : “ You  have  no  law,” 
says  the  missionary,  “ that  will  punish 
them.”  The  queen  at  once  refers  him  to 
the  edict  against  idolatry , significantly  re- 
marking, “ For  their  worship  is  like  that 
which  we  have  forsaken.”  This  is  too 
much,  even  for  Catholic  credulity.  We 
may  credit  well  authenticated  miracles, 
but  recoil  in  disgust  from  such  palpable 
humbug.  Mr.  Jarves  is  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  acquit  the  mission  of  med- 
dling in  the  government;  but  he  must  be 
sorely  pushed,  to  resort  to  such  childish 
and  transparent  deception. 

In  spite  of  calumny  and  persecution 
“ the  Romish  mission  gave  indications  of 
permanency.”  The  fears  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham and  his  party,  were  fully  aroused. 
Protestantism  always  quails  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Catholicity,  and  the  mission  of 
MM  Bachelot  and  Short,  promised,  like 
Aaron’s  serpent,  to  swallow  up  the  rest. 
When  secret  slander  and  the  open  sneer 
had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Catho- 
licity, it  was  time  to  resort  to  stones.  As 
Mr.  Bingham  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the 
argument  he  had  suggested,  Kaahumanu 
began  the  suppression  of  ‘idolatry,9  by 
issuing  an  edict  forbidding  the  natives, 
under  pain  of  severe  chastisemeut,  to  at- 
tend the  religious  services  of  the  papists, 
and  commanding  the  Catholic  priests  to 
exclude  them,  on  all  occasions,  from  their 
chapel.  But  regardless  of  the  threats  of 
their  queen,  the  islanders  crowded  to  the 
chapel.  The  very  men  who  could  not  be 
induced  by  fear  or  love  to  bask  in  the  pro- 
mised light  of  the  Protestant  mission, 
could  not  be  driven  by  the  public  ven- 
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geance  of  Kaahumanu  or  the  private  al- 
lurements of  her  ad  risers  from  the  altar 
of  the  Catholic.  Foreign  influence  alone, 
preserved  the  daring  priests  from  insult; 
whilst  the  natives  atoned  for  their  papis- 
tical tendencies,  by  being  thrust  into 
* filthy  lodgings,’  where  they  were  fed 
with  bad  food  contemptuously  bestowed, 
and  whence  they  were  only  released  to 
build  stone  walls,  repair  the  highways, 
and  remove  in  their  hands  the  offal  of  the 
fort.  Thirty  men  and  women,  innocent 
of  all  but  a participation  in  Romish  rites, 
•‘were  incorporated  in  the  ranks  of  com- 
mon malefactors,  and  from  time  to  lime, 
for  several  years,  made  liable  to  similar 
punishments.”  It  excites  a thrill  of  in- 
dignation to  witness  Mr.  Jarves  express- 
ing his  surprise,  that  this  enlightened  and 
parental  treatment  should  be  styled  a per- 
secution. 

As  moral  means  had  failed,  so  physical 
force  proved  insufficient  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent of  Catholicity,  and  the  edicts  of  the 
queen  were  but  as  bulrushes  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  While  the  cause  remained, 
it  was,  as  with  a corporal  disease,  useless 
to  assail  the  effect.  Banishment  alone, 
since  Mr.  Bingham  would  never  have 
recommended  the  death  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  could  eradicate  the  cause. 
Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1832,  MM.  Bachelot  and  Short  were  put 
aboard  a crazy  native  vessel  and  set  down 
without  food  or  raiment  on  the  shore  of 
California,  at  a point  remote  from  any 
white  settlement.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
impute  this  outrage  to  the  Protestant  mis- 
sion, since  Mr.  Jarves’  labored  efforts  to 
justify  them,  serve  only  to  manifest  their 
guilt. 

For  ten  years  the  Protestant  mission 
had  now  been  laboring  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  We  shall  now  show  from  Mr. 
Jarves’  own  lips,  that,  at  least  during 
these  first  ten  years,  the  Protestant  mis- 
sion had  been  inefficient;  for  he  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a terrible  proof.  The 
pompous  statement,  that  already  “nine 
hundred  schools  taught  by  native  teachers 


were  established,  and  forty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  learners 
brought  under  their  influence,”  might  de- 
ceive the  reader  who  would  go  no  far- 
ther; but  the  next  page  exposes  the  emp- 
tiness of  these  statistics,  and  proves  our 
position. 

Kaahumanu  died.  Almost  simultane- 
ously with  her  death,  “ the  worst  scenes 
were  enacted  at  Honolulu,  and  a general 
civil  and  moral  anarchy  prevailed  through- 
out the  group.  Schools  were  deserted, 
teachers  relapsed,  and  in  some  places 
idolatrous  worship  was  again  performed. 
Several  churches  were  burned  and  some 
lives  lost  Groggeries  were  opened  and 
distilleries  set  in  motion.  The  wild  orgies 
of  heathenism  rioted  over  the  land ; men 
left  their  wives,  wives  their  husbands; 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives, 
united  like  beasts,  in  common  prostitu- 
tion ; they  gambled,  they  fought,  for  old 
grudges  were  then  scored  off;  they  drank 
and  they  revelled.”  Such  is  the  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Jarves,  who  afterwards  un- 
blushingty  claims  immortal  honor  and 
gratitude  for  the  American  Protestant  mis- 
sion. He  brands  it  indelibly  with  corrupt 
misconduct  and  gross  inefficiency,  and 
then  implores  us  to  bend  the  knee  to  the 
badge  of  its  shame.  This , is  what  ten 
years  of  * spiritual  inquiry,’  and  ‘ zealous 
watering  of  the  tree  of  life,’  accomplished. 
The  mission  found  the  Hawaiian  orderly, 
sober,  healthy,  active,  with  his  foot  upon 
the  mythology  of  his  fathers,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  saw  him  riotous, 
dissolute,  feeble,  sluggish  and  crouching 
again  at  the  image  of  Lono.  In  this 
frightful  moment,  all  that  preserved  the 
mission  was  the  influence  of  the  young 
king,  the  child  confided  to  Mr.  Bingham. 
Yet,  even  he  threw  off  the  yoke  for  a mo- 
ment and  sighed  for  the  removal  of  the 
guardians  of  his  youth.  But  he  had  worn 
the  hand-cuff  from  the  cradle,  and  waa 
easily  won  back  to  the  seeming  bracelet. 

After  this  fearful  picture,  will  it  not  be 
conceded,  that  in  these  ten  years  the  mis- 
sion had  been  unproductive  of  good;— 
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that  though  a few  chiefs  had  apparently 
been  converted,  no  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  masses,  and  that  all  the 
missionaries  had  effected  was  in  winning 
the  love  and  support  of  queen  Kaahu- 
manu. 

In  the  hope  that  the  death  of  the  old 
queen  had  removed  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  their  success,  MM.  Bachelot  and  Short 
returned  to  Honolulu.  But  Mr.  Bingham 
found  it  quite  as  easy  to  control  the  king 
he  had  governed  from  childhood,  as  it  had 
been  to  direct  the  widow  of  Kamehameha : 
the  unwelcome  Catholic  priests  were  again 
expelled  and  forcibly  confined  on  board  the 
Clementine,  an  English  vessel  seized  by 
the  government,  until  they  were  released 
by  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  and  Cap- 
tain Belcher.  The  French  admiral  had 
ratified  a treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  autho- 
rities, which  permitted  subjects  of  France 
to  go  and  come  freely  in  all  the  states 
which  compose  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
enjoy  there  the  tame  advantages  which  the 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations  enjoy. 
Mr.  Jarves  most  amusingly  contends,  that 
this  treaty  only  availed  to  secure  to  France 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  England.  With 
incomprehensible  dulness,  he  cannot  per- 
ceive, that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
French  priests  must  have  the  privileges 
of  our  parsons  or  else  the  nationality  of 
the  United  Slates  be  denied.  His  argu- 
ment would  not  blind  a county  magistrate. 
The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  violated 
by  refusing  to  permit  the  landing  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Maigret.  Even  conceding  to 
Mr.  Jarves  his  ridiculous  assumption,  that 
the  treaty  extended  to  France  but  the  pri- 
vileges accorded  to  England  and  not  those 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
this  refusal  was  still  a breach  of  faith,  and 
a direct  invasion  of  the  treaty;  because 
English  subjects  had  the  express  right  of 
landing  and  continuing  ashore  so  long  as 
they  conformed  to  the  laws.  France  was 
not  disposed  to  acquiesce  tamely  in  these 
insults,  and  Captain  Laplace  of  the  frigate 
Artemise  was  commissioned  to  obtain  re- 
dress. Laplace  at  once  addressed  a ma- 


nifesto to  the  government,  demanding, — 
that  the  Catholic  worship  be  declared  free 
throughout  all  the  dominions  subject  to 
the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Protest- 
ants ; — that  ail  Catholics,  native  or  foreign, 
be  instantly  liberated  ; — that  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  captain  of  the  Artemise,  as  a guaranty 
for  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  Laplace 
also  wrote  to  the  American  consul  offer- 
ing his  frigate  as  an  asylum  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  should  the  obstinacy 
of  the  authorities  compel  him  to  bring  his 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  town;  adding,  “ I 
do  not,  however,  include  in  this  class,  the 
individuals,  who  although  born,  it  is  said, 
in  the  United  Slates,  make  a part  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  chief  of  this  ar- 
chipelago, direct  his  counsels,  influence 
his  conduct,  and  are  the  true  authors  of 
the  insults  given  by  him  to  France.  For 
me,  they  compose  a part  of  the  native 
population,  and  must  undergo  the  unhap- 
py consequences  of  a war  which  they 
shall  have  brought  on  this  country.”  The 
missionaries  were  certainly  American  citi- 
zens; but  Mr.  Jarves  should  have  remem- 
bered, that  in  making  out  their  claim  to 
citizenship  and  denouncing  Laplace  for 
an  insult  to  the  American  flag,  he  was 
acquitting  the  French  commander  of  act- 
ing in  violation  of  the  treaty.  This  inti- 
mation had  the  desired  effect;  the  demands 
of  Laplace  were  complied  with.  Mr. 
Jarves’  abuse  of  this  energetic  procedure 
is  based  upon  a misconception.  The  right 
of  France  to  redress  is  clear;  only  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it  can  be  exception- 
able. But  we  think  it  can  be  gathered, 
even  from  Mr.  Jarves’  narrative,  that  La- 
place knew  perfectly  well  that  the  only 
way  to  carry  his  point  was  to  threaten 
“ the  king’s  perfidious  advisers,”  as  he 
styles  the  missionaries.  The  chivalrous 
officer  had  no  idea  of  welcoming  to  his 
cabin  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  and 
then  opening  his  batteries  upon  the  poo/, 
misguided  islanders.  He  played  a strong 
game  of  brag ; and  the  result  proves,  that 
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although  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission 
could  out-general  the  Hawaiian,  they 
were  not  a match  for  an  European  diplo- 
matist. 

As  the  articles  dictated  by  Laplace  were 
reluctantly  signed,  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  fetters  were  struck  from  the 
limbs  of  tortured  women,  and  high  mass 
was  celebrated  in  a straw  palace  of  the 
king’s.  Thus  was  liberty  of  conscience 
wrung  from  the  mission-ruled  government 
of  the  Hawaii.  From  the  arrival  of  the 
Artemise,  we  may  date  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic mission. 

Mr.  Jarves  is  so  much  galled  by  the 
permanent  establishment  of  Romanism  at 
Honolulu,  that  he  seizes  every  opportu-  * 
nity  to  make  it  the  target  of  his  keen, 
insatiable  wit  For  instance,  he  happily 
intimates,  that,  “the  coincidence  of  ardent 
spirits  with  the  cause  of  papacy  had  been 
striking  throughout:” — “the  terms  for 
brandy  and  Frenchman,  meaning  papists , 
became  synonymous  through  the  nation  : 
palani  (brandy)  is  the  common  name  of 
both.”  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
when  we  call  gin,  good  old  Holland,  gin 
is  the  synonyme  of  Lutheran.  It  is  sur- 
prising too,  that  the  reopening  of  com- 
merce with  France  should  be  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  brandy.  But  the  shafts 
of  our  Teucer  are  not  always  so  felicit- 
ously selected.  Jealous  of  the  progress 
of  Catholicity,  he  attributes  its  success  to 
conuption.  “In  addition  to  the  legiti- 
mate weapons  (!)  of  spiritual  warfare,  the 
papists  have  successfully  employed  bribes 
and  largesses.  Clothing,  knives  and  the 
varied  etcetera  that  constitute  worldly 
wealth  to  a Hawaiian,  have  been  lavishly 
distributed  ; consequently,  many  have  be- 
come converted,  if  not  to  the  dogmas  of 
their  faith,  to  the  desire  for  property. 
With  the  lowest  orders , their  gifts  and  the 
obsequious  zeal  manifested  in  waiting  upon 
the  sick , profiting  food  for  the  hungry , and 
other  stteh  acts,  have  spread  abroad  an  idea 
of  limitless  charity  and  munificence  on 
the  part  of  the  pope.”  The  case  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  advo- 


cate is  worse.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that 
the  Catholic  priest  enriched  the  Hawaii- 
an, whilst  the  Protestant  parson  fleeced 
him  ; that  the  former  gave  him  the  means 
of  living,  whilst  the  latter  sold  him  spell- 
ing books  and  bibles.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunately true,  that  visiting  the  sick,  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  clothing  the  native,  are 
weapons  rarely  wielded  by  a Protestant 
mission.  The  depopulation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  to  which  we  shall  presently 
advert,  would  lead  a logician  to  conclude, 
that  “ the  legitimate  weapons  of  spiritual 
warfare,”  had  been  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife. 

Mr.  Bingham,  as  the  affair  of  the  Arte- 
mise proves,  had  recovered  his  ascendan- 
cy over  the  young  king.  To  rivet  the 
chains,  he  recommends  the  employment 
of  a competent  teacher  of  political  econo- 
my, to  be  selected  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course  the  United  States  was  unable  to 
furnish  one,  and  Mr.  Richards,  a mission- 
ary on  the  island,  benevolently  undertakes 
tjie  office.  It  would  be  tedious  to  insert, 
and  superfluous  to  comment  upon  the 
constitution  drawn  up  by  the  missionaries 
and  modelled  upon  our  own.  What  a 
lamentable  piece  of  folly,  to  attempt  to 
run  the  Indian,  all  at  once,  into  the  com- 
plicated harness  of  civilization!  The  wise 
restraints  we  rejoice  in,  are  to  him  irksome 
deprivations ; for  he  has  not  the  intelli- 
gence, or  the  experience  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  the  sacrifice  of  his  accustomed 
liberty.  This  constitution  reminds  us  of 
the  pet  bird,  that  sickening  over  its  soft 
dainties,  drooped  and  pined  for  a few 
grains  of  gravel. 

Hitherto  we  have  relied  entirely  upon 
Mr.  Jarves  to  convict  the  mission  of  worse 
than  inutility,  and  of  a most  censurable 
usurpation  and  abuse  of  civil  power:  we 
now  appeal  to  better  authority  to  prove 
that  its  influence  has  been  most  pernicious. 
Mr.  Jarves  complains,  that  the  mission 
was  universally  despised  and  calumniated 
by  foreigners.  Abuse  is  certainly  not  con- 
clusive proof  of  demerit.  When  a num- 
ber of  little  sects  conspire  to  slander  and 
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misrepresent  t church  whose  communion 
is  twenty  times  their  own,  and  whose 
enemies  are  forced  oftener  to  praise  thaa 
condemn  her,  their  machinations  recoil 
upon  their  contrivers.  But  when  the 
concurrent  and  almost  universal  testimony 
of  disinterested  individuals  is  against  a 
petty  association,  and  when  its  own  de- 
clarations impeach  its  honor,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  accept  its  protestations  of 
innocence  and  magnanimity,  without  aa 
vestigation. 

Ttpee,  which  is  noticed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  a sprightly,  well  written, 
entertaining  book;  its  happiness  of  ex- 
pression is  as  conspicuous  as  Mr.  Jarves’ 
awkwardness.  There  is  one  fatal  objec- 
tion to  it, — its  voluptuousness,  if  we  may 
use  the  word.  But  this  is  more  pardon- 
able in  a tourist,  than  wilful  deception  in 
a historian.  The  author  is  a Protestant. 
His  opinions  of  the  mission  are  drawn 
from  actual  observation  upon  the  spot.* 
“Look  at  Honolulu,”  says  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, “the  metropolis  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands! — A community  of  disinterested 
merchants  and  devoted  self-exiled  heralds 
of  the  cross,  located  on  the  very  spot  that 
twenty  years  ago  was  defiled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  idolatry.  What  a subject  for  an 
eloquent  Bible  meeting  orator!  Nor  has 
such  an  opportunity  for  a display  of  mis- 
sionary rhetoric  been  allowed  to  pass  by 
unimproved  ! — But  when  these  philan- 
thropists send  us  such  glowing  accounts 

* Some  doubts  were  cast  upon  the  authenticity 
of*  “ ' Typee by  those  who  believed  that  all  tes- 
timony against  the  South  Sea  Protestant  missions 
must  be  fictitious.  But  the  publication  of  “ Omoo ” 
by  Mr.  Melville,  has  decided  that  he  deals  iu 
truth,  and  is  only  gifted  with  the  power  of  de- 
scribing most  vividly  the  exquisite  garden  spots 
he  has  visited.  It  surprises  us  that  any  one  read- 
ing Typee  should  suspect  it  of  being  a fable,  or 
imagine  that  his  statements  regarding  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  were  only  a flight  of  fancy.  At  all 
events  his  account  is  corroborated  by  the  uniform 
evidence  of  disinterested  travellers,  and  by  the 
admissions  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  second  edition 
of  Typee,  the  passages  reflecting  most  severely 
npon  the  Sandwich  Island  missions,  were  ex- 
punged. And  whoever  may  have  thus  aimed  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  truth,  that  hypocrisy 
might  flourish  a little  longer,  let  him  be  held  up 
to  deserved  rebuke  and  scorn. 


of  on«  half  of  their  labors,  why  does  their 
modesty  restrain  them  from  publishing 
the  other  half  of  the  good  they  have 
wrought? — Not  until  I visited  Honolulu, 
was  I aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  small 
remnant  of  the  natives  had  been  civilized 
into  draught-horses,  and  evangelized  into 
beasts  of  burden.  But  so  it  is.  They 
have  been  literally  broken  into  the  traces, 
and  are  harnessed  to  the  vehicles  of  their 
spiritual  instructors,  like  so  many  dumb 
brutes. 

“Among  a multitude  of  similar  exhibi- 
tions that  I saw,  I shall  never  forget  a 
robust,  red-faced,  and  very  lady-like  per- 
sonage, a missionary’s  spouse,  who,  day 
after  day,  for  months  together,  took  her 
regular  airings  in  a little  go-cart  drawn 
by  two  of  the  islanders,  one  an  old  gray- 
headed  man,  and  the  other  a roguish  strip- 
ling, both  being,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fig-leaf,  as  naked  as  they  were  born.  Over 
a level  piece  of  ground  this  pair  of  draught 
bipeds  would  go  with  a shambling  un- 
sightly trot,  the  youngster  hanging  back 
all  the  time  like  a knowing  horse,  while 
the  old  hack  plodded  on  and  did  all  the 
work. 

“ Rattling  along  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  in  this  stylish  equipage,  the  lady 
looks  about  her  as  magnificently  as  any 
queen  driven  ia  state  to  her  coronation. 
A sudden  elevation  and  a sandy  road, 
however,  soon  disturb  her  serenity.  The 
small  wheels  become  imbedded  in  the 
loose  soil, — the  old  stager  stands  tugging 
and  sweating,  while  the  young  one  frisks 
about  and  does  nothing;  not  an  inch  does 
the  chariot  budge.  Will  the  tender  heart- 
ed lady,  who  has  left  her  friends  and 
home  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the 
poor  heathen,  will  she  think  a little  about 
their  bodies  and  get  out,  and  ease  the 
wretched  old  man  until  the  ascent  is 
mounied?  Not  she:  she  could  not  dream 
of  it.  To  be  sure,  she  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  driving  the  cows  to  pasture  on 
the  old  farm  in  New  England  ; but  times 
have  changed  since  then.  So  she  retains 
her  seat  and  bawls  out  * Hookeel  hookee! 
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(poll,  poD).  The  old  gentleman,  fright- 
ened at  the  sound,  labors  away  harder 
than  ever ; and  the  younger  one  makes  a 
great  show  of  straining  himself,  but  takes 
care  to  keep  one  eye  on  his  mistress,  in 
order  to  know  when  to  dodge  out  of 
harm’s  way.  At  last  the  good  lady  loses 
all  patience ; * Hookee ! hookee ! ’ and  rap 
goes  the  heavy  handle  of  her  huge  fan 
over  the  naked  skull  of  the  old  savage; 
while  the  young  one  shies  to  one  side  and 
keeps  beyond  its  range.  But  all  in  vain, 
and  she  is  obliged  in  the  end  to  dismount, 
and,  sad  necessity,  actually  to  walk  to  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

“ At  the  towny  where  this  paragon  of 
humility  resides,  is  a spacious  and  elegant 
American  chapel,  where  divine  service  is 
regularly  performed.  Twice  every  Sab- 
bath, towards  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
may  be  seen  a score  or  two  of  little  wag- 
* ons  ranged  along  the  railing  in  front  of 
the  edifice,  with  two  squalid  native  foot- 
men, in  the  livery  of  nakedness,  standing 
by  each,  and  waiting  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  congregation  to  draw  their  superiors 
home ! ” 

These  are  some  of  the  “legitimate  v vea- 
pons  of  spiritual  warfare!”  Mr.  Melville 
is  sustained  in  this  improbable  story  by  a 
number  of  writers,  who  surely  could  not 
have  conspired  to  invent  a piece  of  fiction 
so  incredible.  Such  a spectacle  was  well 
calculated  to  incline  Mr.  Melville  against 
* certain  tea-party  excitements,’  where — 
“ Benevolent-looking  gentlemen  in  while 
cravats  solicit  alms,  and  old  ladies  in  spec- 
tacles, and  young  ladies  in  sober  russet 
gowns,  contribute  sixpences  towards  the 
creation  of  a fund,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  ameliorate  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Polynesian,  but  whose  end  has  almost  in- 
variably been  to  accomplish  their  tempo- 
ral destruction!” 

No  wonder  he  should  insinuate  in  an- 
other part  of  his  book,  “ that  four  or  five 
Marquesan  Islanders  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  missionaries,  might  be  quite  as 
useful,  as  an  equal  number  of  Americans 
despatched  to  the  islands  in  a similar  c v 
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pacity.”  He  proceeds,  after  disclaiming 
any  hostility  to  Christianity  and  sincerely 
praying  its  pure  and  proper  dissemination, 
to  say : 

“ There  is  something  apparently  wrong 
in  the  practical  operation  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  mission.  Those,  who  from  pure 
religious  motives  contribute  to  the  support 
of  this  enterprise,  should  take  care  to  ascer- 
tain, that  their  donations,  flowing  through 
many  devious  channels,  at  last  effect  their 
legitimate  object,  the  conversion  of  the 
Hawaiian.  I urge  this,  not  because  1 
doubt  the  moral  probity  of  those  who  dis- 
burse these  funds,  but  because  I know 
they  are  not  rightly  applied.  To  read  pa- 
thetic accounts  of  missionary  hardships, 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  conversions 
and  baptisms  taking  place  beneath  palm- 
trees,  is  one  thing;  and  to  go  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  see  the  missionaries 
dwelling  in  picturesque  and  prettily-fur- 
nished coral-rock  villas,  whilst  the  miser- 
able natives  are  committing  all  sorts  of 
immorality  around  them  is  quite  another.” 

The  European  costume  of  the  chiefs 
has  been  an  argument  to  prove  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Hawaiian,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  mission.  Mr.  Melville  shows 
that  it  only  displays  the  folly  of  the  chief 
and  the  avarice  of  the  parson.  The  chief 
is  willing  to  part  with  his  sandal-wood 
and  his  pearls,  to  purchase  a gilded  trin- 
ket, a coat  and  pantaloons;  and  his  spi- 
ritual adviser  eageily  gratifies  the  unso- 
phisticated neophyte.  The  missionary 
exacts  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  Chris- 
tian merchandise,  for  he  will  not  conde- 
scend, with  the  wily  Jesuit,  to  bribe  the 
savage  with  a largess ; and  the  covetous 
chief  tMes  and  overtasks  his  inferiors  to 
raise  money  to  purchase  the  prize.  Thus, 
the  finery  of  the  principal  men,  is  but  an 
index  of  the  want  and  slavery  of  the 
people. 

Ms.  Melville  has  placed  upon  its  proper 
footing  the  “ provisional  cession”  of  the 
Islands  to  Lord  Geoige  Paulet  in  1843. 
The  distortion  of  this  circumstance,  is 
another  sample  of  the  unscrupulous  and 
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systematic  misrepresentations  unblush- 
ingly  circulated  by  the  mission.  A series 
of  insults  to  the  English  consul  at  Hono- 
lulu, had  induced  the  commander- in-chief 
on  the  Pacific  station  to  despatch  Lord 
George  Paulet,  in  the  Carysfort  frigate, 
to  Honolulu.  Paulet  requested  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  and  was  referred  to 
Dr.  Judd,  “ a sanctimonious  apothecary 
adventurer,  high  in  the  royal  confidence.” 
The  officer  recoiled  from  the  proposal, 
and  again  requested,  in  most  respectful 
terms,  access  to  the  monarch  himself. 
Being  again  refused,  he  penned  a third 
epistle,  specifying  the  grievances  and  de- 
manding instant  redress  under  pain  of 
immediate  hostilities.  The  king  in  reply, 
proposed  the  “provisional  cession,”  sub- 
ject to  the  result  of  the  negotiations  then 
pending  in  London.  Paulet  took  his  ma- 
jesty at  his  word  and  assumed  the  admin- 
istration. The  moderation,  firmness  and 
benevolence,  which  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  ship,  endeared  him  to  native 
and  foreigner.  But  whilst  he  was  regen- 
erating the  island,  the  baffled  missionaries 
were  “appealing  in  oriental  phrase  to  the 
wide  tmiverte  to  witness  their  unparalleled 
tcrongs.”  The  morality  of  the  island  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Carysfort, 
may  be  inferred  from  this  one  fact : — the 
fort  had  been  filled  with  young  girls  im- 
prisoned for  invasions  of  the  Connecticut 
blue  laws ; yet  these  victims  of  hypocrisy 
were  secretly  conveyed  at  night  on  board 
the  merchantmen  in  the  harbor,  by  Keku- 
anoa,  the  governor  of  the  island  and  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  the  very  man 
who  pretended  to  punish  their  indiscre- 
tions, and  who  incarceraied  them  that  they 
might  expiate  their  sins.  Their  mouths 
were  silenced  by  a portion  of  the  profits 
of  this  fiendish  traffic,  the  bulk  of  which 
enriched  the  governor,  and — it  is  said — 
the  government.  As  a supplement  to 
this  fact,  Mr.  Melville  adds,  “that  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment is  derived  from  the  fine  levied 
upon,  or  rather  the  licenses  taken  out  by 
vice,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  linked 


with  that  of  the  government  Were  the 
people  to  become  virtuous,  the  authorities 
would  become  poor ; but  from  present  in- 
dications there  is  little  apprehension  to  be 
entertained  on  that  score.” 

Paulet  remained  in  office  five  months, 
when  Admiral  Thomas  arriving  and  ef- 
fecting an  arrangement  with  the  authori- 
ties, which  dispensed  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  “provisional  cession,”  the 
islands  were  formally  restored  to  their 
ancient  rulers.  The  restoration  was  greet- 
ed with  a jubilee,  resembling  rather  the 
fabled  revels  of  ghoules  and  vampires  than 
human  rejoicings.  “The  laws,”  says  the 
governor,  with  a sardonic  grin,  “are — 
hampa — tied  up!”  For  ten  consecutive 
days,  moral,  legal  and  religious  restraint 
were  solemnly  declared  to  be  suspended. 
The  spectacle  of  universal  broad  day  de- 
bauchery beggared  description.  Deeds 
too  foul  for  record  were  done  at  noonday 
in  the  open  streets ; arrested  thieves  were 
liberated  by  magistrates,  who  bade  them 
welcome  to  their  stolen  goods.  “ Who,” 
exclaims  Mr.  Melville,  “that  happened  to 
be  at  Honolulu  during  those  ten  memora- 
ble days,  will  ever  forget  them!”  These 
Polynesian  Saturnalia  were  indeed  a fit- 
ting sequel  to  the  orgies  that  hailed  the 
death  of  Kaahumanu,  and  proclaim  quite 
as  loudly,  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
Protestant  mission.  Yet  these  enormities, 
which  eclipse  the  rites  of  Cotytto,  have 
been  presented  to  an  American  public  as 
a season  of  festivity  attending  the  restora- 
tion. The  imiversnl  debauchery  and  the 
return  to  idolatry  in  1832,  showed  that  up 
to  that  time  the  missionaries  had  most 
lamentably  failed:  and  this  corresponding 
debauchery  in  1844  demonstrates  that  the 
mass  of  the  diminished  population  was 
in  deeper  depravity  than  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  But  we  have 
other  evidence  respecting  the  conduct  of 
these  missionaries. 

Paulet  received  the  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  his  commander  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  this  day  the  Hawaiian  people 
revere  hi9  memory  and  sigh  for  his  liberal 
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and  paternal  sway.  Yet  Paulet  has  been 
only  known  to  us  as  a tyrannical  usurper, 
—we  only  hear  of  the  “black  muzzle*  of 
his  grtns” — and  a writer  in  the  Democratic 
Review  of  1843,  misled  by  missionary  in- 
vective, suggests  a doubt  whether  the 
islands  will  ever  be  rescued  from  the  jaws 
of  John  BulL  It  cannot  much  longer  be 
concealed,  that  both  Laplace  and  Paulet 
contended  for  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  islanders,  and  the  missionaries  for 
their  slavery  to  feudal  chiefs  and  conse- 
quent misery. 

With  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, we  turn  from  his  well  written  vo- 
lumes, to  “A  Letter  on  the  importance  of 
settling  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by  T.  Hor- 
ton James.”*  Mr.  James  informs  us,  that 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  South  Sea 
missions,  until  personal  observation  con- 
vinced him  of  the  worthlessness  of  that 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  conclusions 
respecting  it  are  thus  set  down: — “In 
short,  civilization  as  it  exists  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  under  the  mismanagement 
of  the  American  missionaries,  is  only  an- 
other word  for  extinction.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  in  a state  bordering  on  starva- 
tion, because  the  adults  are  taken  away 
from  their  inclosures  of  taro  and  pota- 
toes to  learn  to  read  and  spell;  thus  begin- 
ing  at  the  wrong  end — and  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts,  is  now  fruitlessly  wasted 
in  teaching  old  men  of  seventy  to  spell — 
a-b — ab — and  where  one  naturally  looks 
for  the  outward  signs  of  industry,  the 
spade,  the  hoe,  the  fishing  net,  8tc.,  there 
is  nothing  but  a vain  and  idle  exhibition 
of  the  palapala,  or  spelling-book  bought 
of  the  missionaries  at  a high  price.  In 
fact,  the  whole  system,  with  an  honorable 
exception  or  two,  is  nothing  but  a money 
making  fraud,  and  instead  of  tending  to 
the  benefit  of  the  wretched  people,  may 
be  considered  almost  as  a visitation  of 
wrath,  and  a direct  cause  of  the  depopu- 
lation before  spoken  of.  First,  by  a tax  on 

• Literary  Gazette.  See  U.  S.  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany, vol.  xii,  p.  167,  November,  1832. 


marriage,  much  above  the  means  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people,  which  tax  is  not  re- 
ceived by  the  king  or  government,  such 
as  it  is,  to  be  disbursed  aud  circulated 
again,  but  goes  directly  into  the  pockets 
of  the  missionaries  to  be  hoarded  by  them, 
and  taken  out  of  the  country,  when  they 
have  sufficiently  feathered  their  nests; 
and  by  denouncing  eternal  torments  on 
those  who  marry  according  to  the  ancient 
usages,  that  is  without  paying  a dollar  to 
the  reverend  fathers.  Second,  by  starva- 
tion ; employing  the  natives  four  days  out 
of  the  seven  in  useless  school  learning,  or 
otherwise  taking  them  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Third,  by  disease,  since 
being  cut  off  by  the  missionaries  from 
bathing,  which  in  that  climate  is  almost 
as  essential  to  existence  as  fresh  air,  the 
natives,  from  being  the  fine  healthy  peo- 
ple they  were  in  Cook’s  time,  are  now 
covered  with  vermin  and  scorbutic  erup- 
tions. Fourth,  by  being  forbidden  to  prac- 
tise their  innocent  sports,  and  being  chain- 
ed down  to  a mode  of  life  which  is  con- 
trary to  their  nature,  their  spirit  is  broken, 
and  they  have  now  become  listless  and 
enervated  ; and  should  the  present  system 
continue,  there  will,  ere  long,  be  none  but 
the  white  population  for  the  missionaries 
to  preach  to.” 

We  might  have  adverted  before  to  the 
rapid  depopulation  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
but  we  preferred  placing  the  explanation 
given  by  Mr.  Jarves,  beside  the  reasons 
just  transcribed.  In  the  year  1779,  the 
period  of  Cook’s  arrival,  the  native  popu- 
lation was  over  four  hundred  thousand ; 
in  1823,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand; in  1832,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand;  in  1836,  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand:  making  an  average  decrease 
of  five  thousand  a year  I At  this  rate, 
fifty  years  hence  some  worthy  successor 
of  Cooper,  may  weave  a tale  of  “ The  last 
qf  the  Hawaiian* .”  The  causes  assigned 
by  Mr.  James,  are — heathen  wars, — the 
cutting  and  carrying  of  sandal  wood, — 
building  churches, — the  wars  of  Kame- 
hameha  I, — death  from  want  qf  exertion 
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to  Hoe, — disease, — alcohol,— pestilence,— 
and  the  adoption  of  foreign  clothing.  A 
comparison  of  this  account  with  that  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  James,  will  defeat  Mr.  Jar- 
▼es’  abortive  effort  to  throw  a veil  over 
the  true  main  agent  in  the  work  of  Ha- 
waiian extirpation — the  American  Pro- 
testant mission. 

Dr.  Meyen,  a German  physician,  in  his 
“ Voyage  round  the  World,”  which  has 
been  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Foreign 
and  London  Quarterlies,  is  not  less  severe 
in  his  strictures  upon  this  corrupt  mission. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  asso- 
ciates, he  says:  “They  have  undermined 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of 
promoting  it;  they  have  banished  hospi- 
tality, one  of  the  most  attractive  qualities 
of  these  children  of  nature,  expelled  mirth 
and  joyousness  from  these  happy  isles, 
and  introduced  in  its  stead,  a religion  of 
which  the  natives  have  no  distinct  no- 
tion.” He  describes  Mr.  Bingham  “as  a 
proud  ecclesiastic,  conscious  of  possess- 
ing temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority, 
and  who,  in  the  feeling  of  his  own  conse- 
quence, neglects  the  usual  forms  of  social 
politeness.”  The  following  passage  illus- 
trates the  poverty  of  these  godly  men : — 
“The  residences  of  the  reigning  family 
are  extremely  miserable  in  comparison 
with  the  handsome  and  elegantly  furnish- 
ed houses  of  the  missionaries,  where  we 
find  varnished  floors,  fine  pianos  and 
beautiful  paintings.  Who  has  supplied 
the  missionaries  who  were  sent  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  very  poor  persons, 
with  the  funds  of  these  luxuries?”  The 
London  Quarterly  abandons  the  defence, 
disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  vices 
of  North  Americans. 

But  the  worthlessness  of  this  mission 
can  be  deduced  from  the  confessions  of  its 
own  members.  A digest  of  a portion  of 
this  testimony  shall  conclude  this  protract- 
ed article.  It  is  admitted,  by  them,  that  the 
natives  of  the  principal  island,  Hawaii,  are 
generally  as  unenlightened  as  they  were 
forty  years  ago  f that  the  people  of  Mauii 
•_  Jarre#,  p.  SSI.  Mia#.  Herald,  183d,  p.  114. 


“ drink  iniquity  like  water,”  and  are  with- 
held from  idolatry  and  crime  only  by  the 
civil  arm  ;*  that  in  Molokai,  the  claims  of 
the  Gospel,  whatever  influence  it  may 
have  had  at  its  first  introduction,  are  en- 
tirely disregarded  ;f  that  at  Honolulu  it- 
self, the  chosen  city,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  engaged  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness  for  several  months,  drinking, 
fighting,  burning  houses,  and  the  like — 
that  heathen  gods  are  worshipped  at  the 
wayside,— and  that  three  idolators,  resid- 
ing within  two  miles  of  the  fountain  of  the 
mission,  were  imprisoned  in  1836  that, 
in  Hamakua  Hawaii,  not  far  from  the 
meeting  house,  the  natives  fled  from  a 
missionary  as  though  he  were  a destroy- 
ing monster,  (?)  and  sported  with  holy 
things,  crying  out,— “we  are  all  blind 
here,  and  don’t  want  the  Bible!” — in  the 
district  of  Kaawaloa,  six  in  two  thousand 
appeared  to  welcome  the  truth  ;$  that,  the 
words  of  Watts  apply  to  the  multitude  at 
Hawaii, — “Like  brutes  they  live,  like 
brutes  they  die  ;| — that,  the  demand  for 
books  is  not  so  good  as  was  expected,  and 
that  as  the  people  did  not  come  to  buy  of 
their  own  accord,  efforts  were  made  to 
get  them  into  their  hands  ;T — that  the  poor 
among  the  islanders,  like  the  widow,  part- 
ed with  their  last  shilling  to  fit  out  a mis- 
sion to  the  Marquesas  ;*• — that,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mission  begin  to  doubt  more  and 
more  whether  sermonizing  to  assembled 
thousands  and  putting  the  Scriptures  into 
the  hands  of  all,  enable  them  to  say — we 
are  clear  of  their  blood — if  they  perish,  the 
fault  is  theirs,  not  ours ; — that  the  natives 
need  much  familiar  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Gospel  and  in  all  that  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report, — and  that  if 
Bibles  and  tracts  are  sent  forth,  while 
teachers  and  preachers  are  wanting,  it  is, 
in  the  figure  of  Hall,  throwing  sickles  in- 

• Missionary  Herald,  1835,  p.  464. 

t Idem,  p.  258. 

i Herald,  1836,  p.  257. 

§ Ibid.  pp.  148,  433. 

R IMd.  1835,  p.  464. 

IT  Ibid.  1836,  p.  432. 

~ Ibid.  1836,  p.  396.  General  letter  of  the 
Mission. 
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to  the  field  of  grain,  with  no  men  to  wield 
them  ;* — that  the  Hawaiians  are  sinking 
rapidly  into  the  grave,  and  b%U  few  are 
sated  ;f—  that  it  is  found  from  experience 
that  the  world  is  not  so  easily  converted 
as  was  once  supposed,^  probably  because 
appeals  louder  than  peals  of  thunder  sent 
forth  from  lands  beclouded  in  the  night  of 
Mohammedanism,  popery  and  paganism, 
have  failed  to  draw  forth  the  gold  and 
silver  that  are  cankered,  and  which  should 
wake  up  the  energies  of  the  church  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.} 

Such  is  the  imperfect  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  from  Mr.  Jarves’ 
work  and  the  narratives  of  travellers.  Mr. 
Jarves,  obedient  to  the  prolix  spirit  of  the 
age,  which,  always  ambitious  to  expand 
instead  of  laboring  to  condense,  animates 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  senate, 
has  evolved  four  hundred  pages  of  bad 
invective  and  worse  apology.  Dickens’ 
Notes  can,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
called  a history  of  America,  as  this  vo- 
lume a history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  is  dull  and  uninstructive ; and  we  fear 
that  we  have  reflected  all  its  insipidity. 
The  other  accounts  referred  to,  being  taken 
from  sources  where  they  are  but  incidental 
to  other  topics,  are  of  course  somewhat 
meagre.  Hawaiian  history,  like  the  his- 
tory of  England  and  of  all  other  countries 
whose  literature  was  Protestant,  has  yet 
to  be  written. 

Still  we  have  obtained  a partial  insight 
into  the  subject  of  inquiry.  We  saw  the 
heathen  Hawaiian,  brave,  generous,  and 
intellectual; — we  see  his  pristine  valor 
succeeded  by  a broken  spirit,  his  hospi- 
tality by  niggardliness,  his  genius  by  stu- 
pidity. We  saw  him,  unaided  by  Chris- 
tianity, triumphing  over  the  bonds  of 
superstition  and  idolatry ; we  see  him, 
after  twenty  years  of  Protestant  training, 
returning  to  his  vomit  In  1820,  the  group 

♦ Herald,  1885,  p.  106.  Annul  Report 

t Ibid.  p.  104. 

t Ibid.  1838,  p.  10A 
Ibid.  1836,  p.  160. 
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sustained  a numerous  and  healthy  people, 
— now  it  scarcely  supports  the  scrofulous 
relics  of  its  fast  vanishing  sons.  When 
we  are  told,  that  in  the  year  1829  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  copies  of 
hymns,  spelling  books  and  bibles  were 
published,  amounting  to  more  than  four 
million  pages,  that  there  were  six  hundred 
schools  and  forty  thousand  scholars,  a 
hundred  converts  and  a thousand  mar- 
riages,*— we  know  how  to  estimate  the 
brazen  cheat.  What  empty  verbiage,  to 
one  who  has  discovered,  that  the  schools 
are  tilled  at  the  sacrifice  of  agriculture, 
that  the  hooks  are  forced  upon  the  natives 
at  an  extravagant  price,  and  that  vice  is 
encouraged  by  the  governor  and  connived 
at  by  the  government!  We  can  arrive  at 
the  motive  of  the  cries  of  these  missiona- 
ries for  some  of  the  cankered  mammon, 
when  we  are  told,  that  if  gratuitous  con- 
tributions of  money  for  charitable  purposes 
to  a large  amount  annually,  constitute  a 
Christian  nation,  the  Hawaiians  may 
claim  that  distinction;  and  that  in  addition 
to  these  gratuitous  contributions  of  money 
for  charitable  purposes,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  devoted  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to 
the  Sandwich  branch.f  It  is  no  longer  a 
mystery  that  the  house  of  the  head  mis- 
sionary at  Honolulu  should  contain  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  worth  of  property. 
We  cannot  now  be  deceived  with  spark- 
ling notices  of  conversions  under  palm 
trees  and  the  spiritual  amelioration  of  the 
Hawaiians,  when  we  sicken  over  the  re- 
membrance of  the  flood  of  debauchery 
loosened  by  the  death  of  Kaahumanu  and 
the  bestial  crimes,  sanctioned  under  the 
name  of  a jubilee,  which  hailed  the  ro- 
cession. 

And  yet  this  mission  has  been  held  up 
to  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  what  Pro- 
testantism can  accomplish!  The  eyes  of 
Christendom  have  been  directed  to  Hono- 
lulu, in  admiration  of  the  divine  results 
a lew  devoted  heralds  of  t*  ' 

* Hitt,  of  Protestant 

t Jarves,  pp.  868,  357 
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the  scorn  of  the  world  must  soon  follow 
its  glance.  A body  of  men  in  a remote 
island,  sheltered  by  the  aegis  of  religion, 
may  for  a time  deceive  a sympathetic 
public.  A well  conducted  and  boldly 
managed  system  of  fraud  and  rapine, 
may  long  lurk  beneath  the  exterior  coat 
of  self-denial  and  humility.  But  the  de- 
ception cannot  last  for  ever.  Men  may 
listen  awhile  to  the  syren,  but  they  learn 
to  bind  themselves  to  the  mast.  The  pa- 
lace of  Aladdin  may  gleam  and  glitter  for 
a day  in  unrivalled  beauty,  but  it  disap- 
pears in  the  morning  of  truth.  If  we 
touch  the  seeming  angel  with  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  it  starts  up  like  Satan  at  the 
ear  of  Eve.  At  a distance  it  may  show 
fair  enough,  but  like  Red  Sea  fruits,  it 
turns  to  ashes  as  we  grasp  it.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  Hawaiian 
mission  of  fancy  and  the  Hawaiian  mis* 
sion  of  fact,  as  between  the  Major’s  Cleo- 
patra in  the  morning  and  Mrs.  Skewton 
at  night.  Let  the  missionaries  beware. 


or  the  glass  house  they  have  raised  will 
be  shivered  about  their  heads.  Men  can- 
not always  be  blinded;  credulity  itself 
must  not  be  outraged.  The  sore  has  been 
well  gilded,  but  the  canker  spreads  and 
must  sooner  or  later  betray  itself. 

It  is  not  a desire  to  contrast  this  recre- 
ant mission  with  the  labors  of  Catholics, 
that  has  induced  us  to  expose,  in  some 
degree,  its  lamentable  consequences.  A 
blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  humanity  can 
never  be  a foil  to  the  virtues  of  Catholi- 
city. Our  object  has  been  to  remove 
much  of  the  misconception  that  prevails 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  arising  out  of 
the  artful  reports  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  matter.  Time  must  reveal  much 
that  is  still  unknown,  and  unfold  how 
completely  the  islander,  not  the  missiona- 
ry, was  the  martyr.  In  a few  years,  the 
graves  and  tombstones  of  the  extinct 
Hawaiians  may  be  the  only  monuments 
of  the  American  Sandwich  Islands’  Mis- 
sion. 


THE  CATHOLIC  'BRIDE, 

OE,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COUNT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DEMORRI  DX  CASTEL  MAGNO. 


TnuuUated  from  Die  Italian,  for  Ibis  M*g»zLne,  by  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 


LETTER  VI. 

Prom  the  Bishop  (f  Asti. 

) PAIR  a flower  of  your 
distinguished  family,  as 
you,  young  Julia,  a flow- 
er which  grew  and  was 
fostered  under  a father’s 
care  in  the  garden  of 
home,  and  afterwards  expanded  and  blos- 
somed under  the  cultivation  of  the  Virgin- 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  cannot  fail 
to  diffuse  the  sweetest  fragrance,  and  be 
a consolation  to  your  illustrious  family. 


and  an  ornament  to  the  bridal  hall.  And 
heaven  will  bestow  those  fruits  invoked 
upon  you  by  the  benediction  of  that  nup- 
tial tie,  which  binds  you  to  your  excellent 
spouse.  May  you  be  enriched  with  its 
choicest  blessings,  and  its  fertile  dews. 
Meanwhile  permit  me  to  share  in  the 
common  exultation  at  your  truly  auspi- 
cious marriage : and  I beg  you  to  accept 
the  following  tribute,  a familiar  essay 
made  up  of  some  reflections  on  moral 
education ; a subject  which  should  claim 
the  attention  of  every  philanthropist,  and 
of  every  Christian* 
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May  your  days  be  ever  as  fortunate  and 
happy,  as  I can  wish  them  to  he,  while 
I invoke  upon  you  the  benedictions  of 
heaven. 

f Filippo,  Bithop  of  Mi. 

MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

By  the  tame. 

I am  in  the  habit  of  contemplating, 
with  astonishment,  those  prodigies  of 
painting  and  sculpture  which  adorn  our 
churches,  our  galleries,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  great : and  I cannot  but  reflect  how 
persevering  has  been  the  industry  of  their 
authors,  whose  works,  as  it  were,  anima- 
ted with  life,  are  destined  to  be  immortal. 
And  I am  led  to  say  to  myself : why  is  it 
that  the  rough  canvass  and  the  cold  mar- 
ble are  wrought  into  the  perfect  resem- 
blance of  men,  while  parents  often  take 
but  little  if  any  pains  to  preserve  in  their 
children  the  original  likeness  and  linea- 
ments of  man ! Here,  such  a variety  of 
coloring  and  shades,  or  such  untiring  pa- 
tience in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  lest  there 
should  be  the  slightest  want  of  symmetry, 
of  expression,  and  especially  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  figures  which  start  into  life 
under  the  art  of  the  painter  or  the  sculp- 
tor : and  in  parents  no  care  to  form  the 
speech  and  conduct  of  their  children  ac- 
cording to  a truly  Christian  model,  and, 
often  so  lamentable  a neglect  of  them, 
that  their  offspring,  deformed  by  the  ugli- 
ness of  every  vice,  hardly  retain  the  image 
of  fiimself  which  God  engraved  on  their 
foreheads,  and  grow  up  a ruin  in  society, 
and  a scandal  to  religion ! How  is  that 
man,  who,  if  I may  thus  speak,  imparts 
education  to  inanimate  and  irrational  na- 
ture, who  compels  the  earth  to  supply  his 
alimentary  wants;  the  plants  to  lose  by 
cultivation,  their  original  wildness;  the 
elements  air,  water,  fire,  gas,  vapor,  to 
minister  to  his  ends;  the  deadliest  poisons 
to  assume  the  character  of  sanitary  reme- 
dies;-—how  is  it,  that  man  who  can  tame 
the  savage  beasts,  caa  yoke  the  ox,  and 
bridle  the  steed,  and  chain  the  lion,  and 
cage  the  tiger,  and  goad  the  elephant 


that  man,  not  satisfied  with  ruling  the 
earth,  and  extending  his  dominion  upon 
the  sea,  but  scans  the  very  heavens,  reach- 
ing the  stars,  and  commanding  the  sun, — 
that  man,  in  a word,  who,  by  education, 
conquers  and  masters  any  thing,  bestows 
so  little  thought  upon  the  education  of  his 
children,  the  tender  offspring  of  his  own 
person?  Ah!  in  vain,  says  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  vain  do  you  put  your 
hopes  and  your  delight  in  your  children, 
if  they  are  not  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  source  of 
all  wisdom.  But  in  the  estimation  of 
some,  this  is  regarded  as  an  obsolete  truth, 
a maxim  no  longer  in  use,  and  by  such 
education  is  neglected.  That  kind  of  edu- 
cation I mean,  which  contemplates  espe- 
cially the  government  of  the  heart,  and 
the  formiug  of  morals;  and  which,  if  not 
cherished  in  families  as  the  root  and  nu- 
triment of  learning,  will  be  inculcated  in 
vain,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  altar.  This 
Christian  education  is  very  different  from 
that  external  probity,  which  teaches  men 
to  appear,  but  not  in  reality  to  be,  pro- 
foundly virtuous;  education,  without 
which  the  most  interesting  qualities  of 
the  child,  genius,  beauty,  and  acquire- 
ments will  become  the  fatal  instruments 
of  refined  destruction ; education,  in  fine, 
which  parents  are  bound  to  give,  whose 
authority  is  the  purest  and  most  ancient 
image  of  the  divine  authority,  and  who 
are,  accordingly,  styled  “ visible  gods”  of 
their  families,  by  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
A thousand  times  blessed  are  those  chil- 
dren who  are  born  in  the  bosom  of  a truly 
pious  family  ! They  will  one  day  become 
parents,  too,  of  children,  who  will  be  the 
consolation  of  their  families,  of  the  church, 
and  of  their  country. 

You,  dear  Julia,  who  have  beeu  favored 
with  so  rare  a treasure,  have  only  to  call 
to  mind  how  you  have  been  educated  by 
your  excellent  parents,  in  order  to  educate 
well  the  children  whom  heaven  may  de- 
sign to  bless  you  with.  And  as  the  exam- 
ple of  the  faults  of  others  is  a useful 
school  of  virtue,— going  as  you  aro  from 
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the  bosom  of  your  family,  which  I vene- 
rate as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Christian  and 
social  virtues,  to  the  bridal  hall,  I request 
you  to  make  with  me,  as  with  others  who 
are  truly  wise,  some  familiar  reflections 
on  the  education  of  children.  And  as  the 
dove  that  went  from  the  ark,  you  will 
perch  on  the  olive  tree,  viewing  with 
commiseration  the  clod  which  you  have 
left  under  your  feet,  and  you  will  carry 
with  you  into  your  native  air  some  of  the 
branches  of  that  tree  of  peace,  which  at 
a later  period  will  impart  solace  and  honor 
to  the  declining  years  of  your  beloved 
parents. 

The  universal  Father  of  all  mankind, 
God,  deigned  to  make  fathers  his  com- 
panions in  the  government  of  families : 
and  Jesus  Christ  associated  them,  in  some 
measure,  in  his  quality  of  Redeemer,  be- 
cause they  are,  together  with  himself, 
saviours  of  their  own  children.  Because 
he  confirms  in  heaven  the  commands 
given  by  them,  entices  children  by  the 
promise  of  the  sweetest  rewards,  and  ter- 
rifies them  by  the  menaces  of  the  severest 
punishments : he  blends  his  benediction 
with  that  of  the  parents,  and  declares  that 
the  malediction  of  a mother  will  extermi- 
nate a family.  Sacred  and  precious  is  the 
treasure  which  parents  receive  as  it  were 
on  deposite,  in  the  children  that  are  born 
to  them,  and  they  will  be  required  to  re- 
store it  to  God,  before  they  are  rewarded 
or  punched  for  the  manner  they  have 
preserved  it.  If  even  a well  regulated 
education  is  sometimes  not  sufficient  to 
guard  the  virtues  of  childhood  against  the 
vices  of  youth,  what  will  be  the  case,  if 
through  the  fault  of  parents,  the  burning 
passions  take  possession  of  a heart  void 
of  all  religious  convictions,  and  a stranger 
to  the  fear  of  God : or  if  by  an  opposite 
extreme,  equally  to  be  deplored,  they  place 
their  children  from  their  cradle  in  the  way 
of  perdition,  which  they  pursue  even  to 
the  tomb. 

One  word  about  the  different  kinds  of 
virtuous  parents.  There  are  some  so 
cruel,  that  it  would  seem,  they  have  given 


life  to  their  children  only  to  torment  them : 
these  are  impetuous  and  austere,  and  will 
make  no  allowances  for  the  weaknesses 
of  their  age,  and  make  no  concession  to 
their  reasonable  desires.  There  are  others, 
too  easy  and  condescending,  who  love 
their  children  with  a blind  affection,  and 
refuse  them  nothing.  There  are  others 
so  avaricious,  that  by  their  closeness  and 
penurious  rigor  keep  their  children  in  a 
low  and  vulgar  condition,  where  they 
form  friendships  fatal  at  once  to  their  ho- 
nor and  their  substance.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  others  who  are  voluptuaries, 
and  bequeathe  no  other  legacy  to  their 
children,  but  the  pernicious  example  of 
their  gratification,  and  tbe  torture  of  not 
being  able  to  emulate  them.  There  are 
others  capricious  and  unjust,  who,  lavish- 
ing their  favors  upon  one  favorite  child, 
make  the  others  victims  of  an  unhappy 
aversion,  which  begets  rancor,  envy,  and 
fraternal  discord.  There  is  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  others,  whom  I should  not  style 
by  the  name  of  fathers,  but  tyrants  of  their 
families,  who  draw  out  as  if  from  the  urn 
of  fate  the  destiny  of  their  children,  and 
bind  them  like  slaves  to  that  state,  to 
which  neither  nature  nor  heaven  has  call- 
ed them : one  to  the  bar,  another  to  the 
camp,  another  to  the  marriage  life,  and 
another,  from  his  very  cradle,  to  the  sanc- 
tuary or  the  cloister:  and  thus  do  they 
raise  a sacrilegious  hand  to  strike  some 
Isaac,  contrary  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and 
against  his  own  consent  I trust  there 
are  few  belonging  to  this  inhuman  class. 
And  yet  what  do  we  see  around  us? — We 
see  mothers,  who,  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  trouble  of  nursing  their  own 
offspring,  consign  them  to  the  charge  of 
mercenary  hirelings,  from  whose  breasts 
they  suck  with  their  milk,  vulgar  preju- 
dices, and  plebeian  errors;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  (if  what  is  related  of  Alexander 
the  great  be  true;  that  he  was  a drunkard 
and  died  of  the  effects  of  wine,  because 
he  had  been  suckled  by  a woman  who 
indulged  too  freely  in  its  use,)  to  servants 
and  uncouth  domestics,  who  too  often  are 
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destitute  of  probity , and  calculated  to  spoil 
the  finest  disposition;  who  found  their 
hopes  on  the  caprices  and  disorders  of  the 
rising  rulers  of  the  house,  whom  they  in- 
cite to  evil  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  malice ; to  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers in  fine,  who  are  paid  to  keep  the 
children  at  a distance  from  their  parents, 
and  who  earn  for  them,  in  a certain  man- 
ner, the  right  of  forgetting  them,  errone- 
ously persuading  themselves  that  the  bur- 
den will  be  light  to  a stranger  which  they 
themselves  consider  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
or  that  sordid  interest  will  secure  to  their 
offspring  that  good  which  the  most  sacred 
love  withholds  from  them.  And  even 
though,  in  spite  of  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  education  of  children,  the  result  should 
turn  out  fortunately,  what  object  have 
parents  in  bestowing  it  upon  them?  To 
provide  every  thing  for  them  except  what 
relates  to  God.  They  seem  to  fear  that 
piety  would  disgrace  them  in  the  world, 
to  please  which,  they  yield  to  all  that  it 
exacts,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  color  its 
vices  with  attractive  names;  dissipation 
they  style  urbanity,  ambition  magnanimi- 
ty, immodesty  levity,  rashness  courage, 
obstinacy  constancy,  prodigality  goodness 
of  heart,  gallantry  amiability.  And  on 
the  contrary,  not  satisfied  with  this  decep- 
tion, they  vilify  virtue,  by  calling  temper- 
ance rusticity,  modesty  vulgarity,  forgive- 
ness cowardice,  and  respect  for  the  clergy, 
devotion  at  chnrch,  and  frequentation  of 
the  sacraments,  bigotry  and  simplicity. 
They  rejoice  in  their  hearts,  to  see  their 
ehildren  grow  up  independent,  loquacious, 
disdainful  of  advice  and  correction,  pro- 
vided they  can  glitter  in  society.  Unhap- 
py parents!  Too  late  do  they  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  such  au  education.  Let 
them  wait  until  their  children  can  throw 
off  the  parental  yoke ; let  them  wait  till 
they  find  they  have  no  farther  need  of 
(heir  parents,  and  when  they  see  them 
laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
then  let  them  tell  me  whether  the  educa- 
tion which  the  world  prescribes,  is  such 
ns  their  hearts  would  desire.  Ah  1 when 


in  a family  the  mother  becomes  decrepit, 
and  the  father  unable  to  govern  his  house, 
they  will  be  objects  of  contempt  to  their 
children ; they  will  be  compelled  to  drink 
of  the  bitter  chalice  of  sorrow,  but  the 
fault  will  be  their  own.  To  them  it  may 
be  said,  the  ingratitude  of  your  children 
is  the  effect  of  your  own  folly.  You 
yourselves  have  armed  them  against  you, 
and,  too  late  do  you  think  of  that  religion 
which  you  neglected  to  teach  them.  It  is 
but  natural  that  parents  who  were  so  reck- 
less should  be  punished  with  rebellious 
children,  and  to  no  purpose  do  the  Ha- 
gars  complain  of  the  Ishmaels,  or  the 
Jacobs  of  the  Dinas,  or  the  Davids  of  the 
Absaloms,  if  to  themselves  the  irreligion 
and  rebellion  of  their  children  can  be  im-  ' 
puted.  And  in  vain  will  they  have  taught 
the  theory  of  virtue  and  religion  if  their 
example  has  destroyed  the  effect  of  their 
instructions.  It  is  .easier  for  children  to 
imitate  their  parents  than  to  believe  them. 
They  inherit  their  passions,  and  as  they 
succeed  to  their  name,  so  do  they  likewise 
to  their  vices,  as  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Salvian : and  the  sacred  oracles  tell  us 
that  the  father  will  live  in  the  son,  and 
the  mother  in  the  daughter.  A merciful 
judgment  sometimes  cuts  off  in  the  bloom, 
some  son,  ere  the  malice  of  his  father 
could  corrupt  his  spotless  mind;  and 
sometimes  the  too  cruel  love  of  a mother 
by  her  excessive  indulgence  sacrifices  her 
daughter,  the  hope  and  beauty  of  the  far 
nrily,  a victim  to  untimely  disease.  And 
what  does  it  avail  that  her  miserable  pa- 
rents bathe  her  cold  ashes  with  their  use- 
less tears  ? Let  them  rather  mourn  over 
their  own  guilt,  or  at  least  over  that  weak- 
ness which  was  the  cause  of  her  early 
death.  They  have  blighted  the  lovely 
flower  which  was  destined  to  flourish  in 
the  dew  of  heaven. 

The  house,  accordingly,  becomes  soli- 
tary : among  their  palaces  and  treasures 
they  seek  in  vain  for  a child  of  their  lore, 
who  may  inherit  them,  a likeness  that 
may  represent  them.  In  tbeir  stead,  they 
see  at  hand,  strangers  as  it  were  grasping 
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at  the  spoils,  and  in  their  withered  ears 
will  ring  the  voice  of  their  ancestors  re- 
proaching them  for  having  sealed  their 
tomb  for  ever!  Should  heaven  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  object  of  their  most 
cruel  indulgence,  what  use  will  they  make 
of  it  ? To  render  them  the  victims  of  the 
blindest  affection.  In  them  they  will  re- 
cognise no  vice, — they  will  find  an  excuse 
and  a palliation  for  every  defect.  Alas, 
how  deluded!  Should  a servant  of  the 
house  dare  to  strike  their  darling  child, 
they  will  instantly  inflict  on  that  menial 
the  severest  chastisement:  and  while  vice 
tyrannizes  over  them  and  leads  them  to 
ruin ; whilst  he  is  the  prey  to  passions 
that  consume  him,  they  remain  tranquil, 
• and  leave  him  to  defend  himself  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and 
of  corrupt  society.  Do  they  perhaps  con- 
fide in  the  good  disposition  of  their  chil- 
dren? Ah!  gloomy  caverns,  deep  soli- 
tudes, sackcloth  and  ashes,  could  not  al- 
ways be  a protection  to  the  hermits  of  the 
desert  or  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  of 
whom  some  have  perished  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cloister,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar : 
and  notwithstanding  this,  can  we  entertain 
a hope  that  young  worldlings  badly  edu- 
cated and  trained  up,  will  not  fall  ? that 
the  frail  reed  will  not  be  snapped  by  the 
whirlwind  that  often  tears  from  its  roots 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ? In  the  world 
every  thing  leads  to  seduction,  and  fur- 
nishes aliment  to  the  passions.  Conver- 
sation betrays  it,  company  fosters  it,  fash- 
ion authorises  it,  interest  inflames  it,  the 
example  of  many  of  the  great  and  noble 
sustains  and  adds  lustre  to  it.  The  fine 
arts  themselves  are  frequently  made  the 
means  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart. 
Painting  sometimes  displays  its  beauteous 
colorings  to  this  end : to  this,  full  often, 
poesy  spreads  out  all  the  graces  of  the 
muse,  music  sends  forth  all  the  harmonies 
of  song;  and  marble  and  bronze  are  shap- 
ed into  voluptuous  forms,  which  art  im- 
mortalizes, and  the  philosophy  of  fashion 
defends  and  praises. 

I What  then?  must  parents  keep  their 


children  always  shut  up  at  home,  or  im- 
mured in  cloisters?  By  no  means.  But 
they  should  treat  the  world  as  they  would 
an  enemy,  and  put  into  their  hands  a 
shield  of  defence  against  the  dangers  that 
surround  them.  Let  us  imitate  the  spar- 
row, said  a great  Italian  orator.  Do  you 
not  observe  that  bird,  that  makes  himself 
a citizen  of  our  roofs?  He  sometimes 
lights  upon  the  ground — poor  little  thing — 
forced  by  necessity  to  seek  his  sustenance 
there.  But  as  he  knows  that  the  ground 
is  for  him  a treacherous  place,  where  nets 
are  spread,  and  traps  are  set,  to  catch 
him,  he  is  ever  timid,  looks  carefully 
around  him,  and  with  the  grain  in  his 
beak,  flies  back  into  the  air.  Thus  we, 
who  are  made  for  heaven,  should  be  as 
pilgrims  on  this  faithless  earth,  until  we 
return  to  our  celestial  country  : and  thus, 
we  should  be  the  masters,  instead  of  the 
slaves,  of  this  wretched  world.  The 
young  especially  as  pliable  as  wax  to 
every  impression,  should  be  fortified 
against  the  corruptions  and  passions  of 
the  world,  particularly  those  that  are 
pleasing  and  apparently  innocent.  For  it 
has  been  remarked  by  a celebrated  writer, 
that  there  are  moments  when  the  young 
mind  is  so  disposed  that  it  will  seize  upon 
any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  plea- 
sure; not  unlike  a flower  which  is  hardly 
blown  ere  it  abandons  itself,  on  its  tender 
stem,  to  the  first  zephyr  that  passes  over 
it,  and  carries  off  its  sweetest  fragrance. 
Ah!  those  dangerous  moments  when  the 
passions  begin  to  be  developed,  should  be 
guarded  with  timid  caution.  For  it  is 
then  that  they  are  exposed  to  cunning 
wiles,  or  open  malice ; and  parents  should 
not  forget  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

How  easily  a high-born  soul  may  be 

A captive  taken,  when  It  stands  alone. 

And  in  the  threatening  danger  there  is  none 

To  shield  and  save  it  from  the  enemy  : 

I am  aware  that  the  greatest  vigilance  of 
parents  cannot  rescue  their  children  from 
the  perils  that  beset  them : but  I likewise 
know  that  children  who  have  received  a 
proper  education,  do  not  begin  to  sin  with* 
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out  trembling;  and  when  their  passions 
cool,  their  piety  and  reason  warm  up 
anew  the  sacred  fire  in  their  breasts  which 
has  not  been  extinguished,  but  smothered 
for  a time.  Nor  am  I ignorant,  that  the 
best  parents,  sometimes,  are  not  blessed 
in  the  conduct  of  their  children,  but  fre- 
quently their  prayers  will  ultimately  effect 
what  their  precepts  could  not  accomplish. 
The  prayer  of  Monica — that  unceasing 
and  victorious  prayer  which  won  Augus- 
tine to  the  church — will  stand  a perpetual 
monument  to  such  parents  of  instruction 
and  of  consolation. 

For  the  rest,  if  Quintilian,  when  he  saw 
the  youth  of  Rome  becoming  a prey  to 
voluptuousness,  foretold,  that  that  bound- 
less empire,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
would  fall  under  the  weight  of  her  own 
rices ; if  inflamed  with  patriotic  love,  and 
magnanimous  courage,  he  dared  attribute 
their  vices  to  the  example  of  their  parents, 
and  to  denounce  the  licentiousness  of 
manners  that  prevailed,  until  Rome  cried 
out  for  incorruptible  judges,  intrepid  sol- 
diers, worthy  citizens,  and  the  return  of 
her  primeval  virtues  and  glory — if,  I say, 
Quintilian  acted  thus,  what  can  we,  en- 
lightened by  the  Gospel,  anticipate  for  our 
country  or  the  church,  when  we  behold 
the  spectacle  of  corruption  that  has  spread 
among  our  youth?  Or  what  can  we  say 
of  parents  who  style  themselves  Catholics 
— vicious  parents  of  a more  vicious  off- 
spring— but  repeat  the  predictions  of  Hor- 
ace to  the  Romans  of  his  time. 

Since,  then,  all  the  virtues  of  well  edu- 
cated children  will  be  reputed  as  a crown 
and  reward  to  their  parents,  so  shall  the 
vices  of  the  former  redound  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  latter : for  at  their  hands 
God  shall  require  the  blood  of  their  chil- 
dren. And  although  they  themselves 
might  have  been  virtuous,  their  virtues 
will  avail  nought,  if  they  had  not  that  of 


educating  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God. 
What  would  be  sufficient  to  sanctify  a 
Levite  in  the  temple,  a solitary  or  a virgin 
in  the  cloister,  will  not  suffice  for  the  sal- 
vation of  a father  or  mother  of  a family, 
because  they  owe  to  nature,  to  society, 
and  to  religion,  the  proper  education  of 
their  children.  And,  although  the  laws 
of  men  be  silent,  children  themselves 
who  have  been  betrayed  by  their  parents, 
will  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  We 
had  fathers,  they  will  say,  but  rather  were 
they  executioners.  By  their  example,  or 
by  their  connivance,  they  led  us  to  the 
path  of  perdition.  They  gave  us  the  life 
of  the  body  only  to  deprive  us  of  that  of 
the  soul.  Cursed  be  the  day  on  which 
they  ushered  us  into  the  world  ! Cursed 
their  love  which  has  brought  down  upon 
us  the  hatred  of  our  heavenly  Father ! 

But  these  lamentations  are  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  nuptial  joys,  respect- 
ed Julia.  My  soul  takes  courage,  and  is 
comforted,  at  the  sacred  union  which  you 
have  entered  upon  with  your  distinguish- 
ed spouse,  a true  model  of  husbands,  who 
would  be  dear  to  mortals  and  to  angels. 
If  piously  educated  children  be  the  glory 
of  their  fathers,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
sacred  oracles,  your  illustrious  parents 
have,  thus  far,  reaped  the  sweetest  fruits 
of  their  care  and  affection : fruits  which 
you  yourself  must,  likewise,  partake  of? 
for  replete  with  pious  hopes  are  the  eulo- 
gies lavished  by  Solomon,  in  the  name  of 
God,  upon  a wise  and  “ valiant”  woman : 
she  will  secure  the  happiness  of  her  home, 
she  will  be  a blessing  to  her  husband’s 
heart,  she  will  smooth  the  cares  of  the 
conjugal  state,  she  will  infuse  sweetness 
into  the  bitterness  of  life’s  chalice,  and 
she  will  surround  and  adorn  her  chamber 
“ with  young  olives” — the  lovely  children 
with  which  heaven  shall  bless  her  love. 

f Filippo,  Bithop  <tf  JUti. 
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EXTENUATION  of  the 

intolerance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  England  and 
of  the  “keen  resentment” 
of  which  F.  Rale  was  the 
victim,  Dr.  Francis  refers 
to  the  law  of  New  York,  passed  in  1700, 
for  excluding  “popish  priests  and  French 
Jesuits”  from  that  province: — although 
more  than  half  a century  before,  viz.  in 
1647,  a law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts, 
enacting  “ that  no  Jesuit  or  ecclesiastical 
person  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope  or  see  of  Rome,  shall  henceforth, 
at  any  time,  repair  to,  or  come  within  this 
jurisdiction,  under  penalty  of  banishment 
or  otherwise  as  the  court  shall  see  cause;” 
and  for  a conviction  of  a return  after  ban- 
ishment, such  person  “shall  be  put  to 
death.”* 

In  1700  another  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  eject  all 
Jesuit  priests  and  popish  missionaries  out 
of  the  province  on  or  before  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1700; — penalty,  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, and  on  being  retaken  after  es- 
cape, to  be  “ punished  with  death.”+ 

In  his  biography  of  F.  Rale,  Dr.  Fran- 
cis observes,  “ The  French  colonists  ap- 
pear to  have  preoccupied  the  favor  of  the 
natives,  and  to  have  retained  it  more  uni- 
formly than  the  English.  Rale  willingly 
persuaded  himself  that  this  partiality  was 
owing  to  their  rooted  attachment  to  the 
church.  Convenience  and  advantage,  he 
says,  would  have  led  them  to  connexions 
with  the  English,  to  whose  settlements 

* See  the  met  at  lam  la  Hazard,  vol.  i,  p.  650. 
t Act*  and  law*  Mas*.  Bay,  vol.  iv,  p.  107. 


they  were  much  nearer  than  to  Quebec. 
But  in  despite  of  these  motives  of  inter- 
est, their  faith  was  infinitely  dearer  lo 
them  than  any  thing  else ; and  the  dread 
of  losing  the  offices  of  their  religion,  and 
sinking  back  to  their  former  heathenism, 
bound  their  hearts  fast  to  the  Canadians. 

“Doubtless  the  missionary  overrated 
not  a little  the  piety  of  his  Indians,  and 
the  permanent  effect  of  religious  motives 
ou  their  feelings.  But  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  saw  and  confessed  their 
error  in  not  having  made,  sooner  and 
more  effectually,  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
eastern  natives  an  object  of  interest. 
* God/  says  Pen  hallow,  * has  made  them 
a terrible  scourge  for  the  punishment  of 
our  sins;  and  probably  that  very  sin  of 
ours  in  neglecting  the  welfare  of  their 
souls.  For  we  have  not  expressed  the 
like  laudable  care  for  them  as  hath  been 
done  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  country.  But  indeed  we  have  rather 
aimed  to  advance  a private  trade,  than  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  trae  re- 
ligion. This  brings  to  my  remembrance 
a remarkable  saying  of  one  of  their  chief 
sachems,  when,  a little  before  the  war 
broke  out,  I asked  wherefore  it  was  they 
were  so  much  bigoted  to  the  French,  con- 
sidering their  traffic  with  them  was  not 
so  advantageous  as  with  the  English.  He 
gravely  replied,  “that  the  friars  taught 
them  to  pray,  but  the  English  never 
did.”  **  The  character  of  the  people  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  New  England  is 
said  to  have  been  less  religious  than  in 

• Indian  Ware,  Coll,  of  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  vol. 
i,  p.  19. 
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other  parts.  Their  conduct  and  example 
were  but  ill  adapted  to  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  red  men.”* 

In  the  year  1698  the  Indians,  probably 
by  assistance  from  Quebec,  had  a chapel 
built  at  Norridgwock.  Massachusetts  com- 
plained of  this  as  a French  encroachment; 
“ but  I know  not  for  what  reason,”  says 
Hutchinson,  “except  their  having  a 
Frenchman  for  their  priest  can  be  thought 
one.”  Till  this  chapel  was  erected.  Rale 
had  used  the  rude  and  simple  one  in  which 
he  began  his  ministry  at  that  place.f 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties between  England  and  France — be- 
tween 1703  and  1713 — Gov.  Dudley  held 
a conference  with  the  Indians  at  Casco, 
in  Maine,  at  which  Father  Rale  was  pre- 
sent— he  says,  “ The  governor  took  me 
aside  and  said,  * I beg  you,  sir,  not  to  in- 
duce your  Indians  to  make  war  upon  us.’ 
I answered  him,  that  my  religion  and  my 
character  as  priest  bound  me  to  give  them 
only  counsels  of  peace.”  When  the  news 
of  war  arrived  from  Quebec,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  Christian  Indians  prepared 
for  battle,  and  after  celebrating  their  war 
feast,  upon  a day  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  approached  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  “I  exhorted  them,”  says  F. 
Rale,  “ to  maintain  the  same  interest  in 
their  religion  as  if  they  were  at  home ; to 
observe  carefully  the  laws  of  war;  to  prac- 
tise no  cruelty ; to  kill  no  one,  except  in 
the  heat  of  battle ; and  tp  treat  their  pri- 
soners humanely.” 

Without  referring  to  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  both  parties  further  than  to  por- 
tray the  character  of  the  venerable  mis- 
sionary, and  his  fate — it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  in  the  winter  of  1705,  when 
the  snow  was  four  feet  deep,  a party  un- 
der command  of  Col.  Hilton  attempted  to 
surprise  Norridgwock,  but  finding  it  de- 
serted of  all  its  inhabitants,  they  burned 
the  chapel,  the  priest’s  residence,  and  all 
the  wigwams. 

* Belknap’s  Hutary  qf  New  Hampthire , rol. 
ii,  p.  47. 

f Francis,  p.  327. 
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On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1713,  the 
Indians  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their 
church,  and  sent  a deputation  of  several 
of  their  principal  men  to  Boston  to  hire 
workmen;  promising  to  pay  them  liber- 
ally for  their  labor.  Father  Rale’s  ac- 
count of  this  embassy  is  so  spirited,  that 
his  own  words  should  be  given : 

“The  governor  received  them  with 
every  demonstration  of  friendship,  and 
was  very  kind  to  them.  He  said : 4 1 will 
rebuild  your  church  for  you,  and  use  you 
much  better  than  the  French  governor 
has  done,  whom  you  call  your  father. 
He  ought  to  rebuild  it,  because  he  got  it 
destroyed,  by  inducing  you  to  go  to  war 
with  me.  For  I only  defend  myself  as  I 
can ; whereas  he,  after  making  use  of  you 
to  defend  himself,  abandons  you.  I will 
treat  you  much  better:  I will  not  only 
give  you  workmen,  but  I will  pay  them 
myself,  and  be  at  all  the  expense  of  your 
building.  But  as  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
an  Englishman  should  buik}  your  church 
without  also  sending  an  Englishman  to 
teach  you  prayer,  I will  send  you  ctae 
that  you  will  like,  and  you  may  send 
hack  to  Quebec  the  French  priest  who  is 
in  your  village.’  s 

“The  deputy  from  our  savages  replied, 
‘Your  words  surprise  me,  and  I am  as- 
tonished at  the  proposal  you  make  me. 
When  you  first  came  into  this  country, 
you  sa w us  long  enough  before  the  French 
people  became  acquainted  with  us;  and 
neither  your,  predecessors  nor  your  minis- 
ters ever  spoke  a word  to  us  about  God 
or  religion.  You  saw  my  furs,  elk,  and 
beaver  skins,  and  you  thought  of  nothing 
else.  These  you  looked  after  so  eagerly 
that  I could  not  furnish  you  enough:  and 
when  I brought  many  I was  your  great 
friend,  and  this  was  all!  On  the  other 
hand,  my  canoe  one  day  went  astray  and 
I lost  myself;  I wandered  a long  time  at 
hazard  until  I found  myself  near  Quebec, 
in  a great  village  of  the  Algonquins, 
which  the  black  gowns  teach.  I was  load- 
ed with,  furs;  the  French  black  gown 
[priest]  did  not  even  look  at  them,  but 
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began  to  speak  to  me  of  God,  of  heaven, 
of  hell,  of  prayer,  which  ia  the  only 
means  of  coming  to  heaven.  I heard  him 
with  pleasure,  and  liked  his  conversation 
so  well,  that  I stayed  a long  time  there  to 
hear  him.  In  fine,  I liked  his  religion, 
received  instructions,  demanded  baptism 
and  received  it.  After  this,  I return  to 
my  own  country  and  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me.  They  envy  my  happiness 
and  wish  to  partake;  they  go  and  fetch 
the  black  gown  to  baptize  them.  This  is 
the  way  the  French  used  me.  If,  as  soon 
as  you  had  seen  me,  you  had  spoken  to 
me  of  prayer,  I should  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  prayed  like  you  ; for  I 
should  not  then  have  known  whether 
your  religion  was  good.  So  I tell  you,  I 
have  my  religion  from  the  Frenchman— 
I like  it— and  I will  keep  it  until  the  earth 
shall  be  destroyed  by  fire.  You  may  keep 
your  workmen,  your  money  and  your 
ministers  to  yourselves,  and  I will  go  to 
the  French  governor,  my  father,  and  he 
will  let  me  haye  them.1  ” 

Colonel  Shute,  who  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts  by  George  I in 
1716,  invited  the  eastern  Indians  to  a con- 
ference which  was  held  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  river  in  1717.  This  govern- 
or, who  subsequently  exhibited  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  his  incapacity  for 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  treated 
the  Indians  with  very  little  respect.  After 
informing  them  that  they  were  subjects  of 
the  king  of  England,  he  presented  them 
the  Bible  in  Indian  and  in  English,  and 
told  them,  Mr.  Baxter,  a Protestant  minis- 
ter whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  would 
teach  them  the  word  of  life,  “ for,”  said 
the  governor,  “ we  would  gladly  have  you 
of  the  same  religion  with  us.”  He  also 
assured  them  of  protection  and  redress 
upon  complaint,  and  of  advantages  in  the 
way  of  trade.  On  the  following  day  the 
Indians  replied,  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  be  considered  subjects  if  they 
should  like  the  offers  made  to  them,  and 
were  not  molested  in  the  improvement  of 
their  lands.  But,  says  Dr.  Franeis,  “As 


to  their  religion,  they  were  immovable. 

‘ All  people/  said  they, 4 have  a love  for 
their  ministers ; and  it  would  be  strange 
if  we  should  not  love  them  that  come 
from  God.  And  as  to  the  Bibles  your 
excellency  mentioned,  we  desire  to  be  ex- 
cused on  that  point.  God  has  given  us 
teaching  already,  and  if  we  should  go 
from  that,  we  should  displease  God.  We 
are  not  capable  to  make  any  judgment 
about  religion/”  After  disputing  with 
the  governor  about  the  claims  made  by 
the  English  to  their  lands,  they  withdrew 
abruptly. 

The  following  account  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  is  from  Dr.  Francis: 

“ In  the  evening  they  came  sgain,  and 
brought  a letter  from  Rale,  ' dated  the 
17th  of  August,  1717/*  In  this  letter 
Rale  stated,  that  when  Vaudreuil,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  was  in  France,  he  in- 
quired of  the  French  king  whether,  ia 
any  treaty,  he  had  given  the  Indian  lands 
to  the  English,  and  that  the  king  affirmed 
he  had  not,  but  was  ready  to  protect  the 
Indians  against  encroachments.  Govern- 
or Shute  read  the  letter,  and  rejected  it  as 
unworthy  of  regard.  Hutchinson  add9, 
4 He  let  them  know  that  he  highly  resented 
the  insolence  of  the  Jesuit/f  If  he  did 
so,  1 confess  my  inability  to  see  any  inso- 
lence, or  even  impropriety,  on  the  part  of 
Rale  in  this  case.  He  was  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  Indians.  As  such  he  was 
authorised  and  required  to  write  on  their 
behalf ; and  bis  statement  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  one,  who  put  the 
French  construction  on  the  question  of 
these  conflicting  claims.” 

On  the  next  day,  a reconciliation  took 
place,  and  the  treaty  made  in  1713  was 

* “ This  date  is  evidently  a mistake,  since  the 
conference  was  concluded  on  the  12lh  of  August. 
If,  as  1 suppose,  Rale  was  with  the  Indians  at 
their  quarters,  the  letter  was  probably  written 
on  the  iOth  of  August,  just  before  it  was  delivered. 
If  be  was  not  there,  they  must  have  brought  the 
letter  with  them  from  Norridgwock,  to  be  used 
if  it  should  be  wanted.  In  either  case,  the  date 
is  equally  an  error.” 

t “ Nothing  like  this  ia  said  in  the  original 
tract,  ‘Treaty  of  1717/  Ac.  See  JV.  it.  Hut, 
Coll.,  voj.  ii,  p.  252.” 
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Miewed.  Chalmers  to  bis  History  makes 
tbe  following  remarks  on  ibis  conference : 

“The  progress  of  the  treaty  evinced 
the  inferiority  of  Shute  to  those,  who  were 
denominated  savages,  in  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  mao,  in  vigor  of  sentiment, 
in  force  of  eloquence,  in  politeness  of 
manners;  because  he  constantly  interrupt- 
ed their  orators,  while  they  listened  par 
tiently  to  him.  He  offered  them  a Bible 
with  the  same  hand  wherewith  he  grasped 
their  lands.  In  vain  they  pleaded  for  their 
native  possessions  and  (heir  independenoe, 
on  which  they  saw  daily  encroachments, 
because  avarice  absorbs  every  other  pas- 
sion. They  retired  in  disgust.  And, 
though  fearful  of  immediate  warfare,  since 
they  distrusted  the  French  as  well  as  the 
English,  they  apologized  for  their  abrupt- 
ness of  departure,  and  sought  for  recon- 
cilement They  finally  went  away  with 
a determination  to  defend  that  by  force, 
which  interestedness  had  denied  to  their 
entreaties.” 

The  following  just  reflections  from  Dr. 
Francis’  Biography,  shall  close  the  sub- 
ject of  this  conference  and  the  treaty — 
pregnant  as  they  proved  to  be  with  such 
important  consequences  to  the  pastor  and 
his  flock. 

“The  minds  of  these  freemen  of  nature 
were  evidently  entangled  and  confused  by 
the  strife  between  their  civilized  neighbors 
about  religion  and  for  power.  Questions 
arose,  which  they  neither  cared  for  nor 
understood.  They  wished  to  enjoy,  as 
they  had  done,  the  freedom  of  the  wilder- 
ness; and  the  assiduous,  kind,  self-deny- 
ing labors  of  the  French  priests  had  won 
their  affections.  Under  these  influences, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  they  forgot  or  dis- 
regarded treaties,  when  provoked  by  some 
present  wrong,  or  made  to  feel,  by  those 
who  watched  for  their  interest,  that  injury 
was  designed.  The  engagement  they  had 
just  entered  into  seemed  to  promise  lasting 
peace.  Was  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
Indians  and  Jesuits,  that  the  promise  was 
in  a year  or  two  disappointed  ? Did  not 
the  thirst  for  gain,  unrestrained  by  public 


authority,  often  abuse  the  ignorance,  or 
take  advantage  of  the  wants  or  passions, 
of  these  children  of  the  forest?  and  would 
not  their  French  friends  see  and  tell  of  this? 
Was  Massachusetts,  on  her  side,  faithful 
to  the  bond?  She  stipulated  to  provide 
the  Indians  with  certain  conveniences, 
such  as  trading  houses  and  locksmiths  v 
bat  failed  to  make  good  the  promise. 

“ It  is  a poor  apology  that,  as  we  are 
told,  the  contentions  which  came  on  be- 
tween  the  governor  and  assembly  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  prevented  a fulfilment  of  the 
obligation.  Could  the  Indians,  who  had 
given  up  so  much,  be  expected  to  wait  in 
patient  apathy,  while  their  dues  were  for* 
gotten  amidst  the  quarrels  of  politicians? 
Dr.  Belknap  has  well  remarked,  that 
Shute  would  have  rendered  better  service, 
and  perhaps  foreclosed  a war,  if,  instead 
of  formally  offering  them  an  Indian  Bible 
and  a Protestant  missionary,  he  had  com- 
plied with  their  earnest  desire  to  fix  a 
boundary,  beyond  which  tbe  English 
should  not  extend  their  settlements,” 

Efforts  to  establish  Protestant  missiona- 
ries among  the  eastern  Indians  were  made 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as 
appears  by  resolves  of  tbe  general  court 
in  1717  and  1720,  providing  a salary  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a minis- 
ter who  would  reside  at  Fort  George,  learn 
the  Indian  language,  and  instruct  them  in 
religion.  But  although  two  or  three  min- 
isters made  the  attempt,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. F.  Rale,  indignant  at  the  mea- 
sures adopted  to  seduce  his  flock  from 
their  faith,  invited  the  ministers  to  a con- 
ference on  tbe  subject  of  religion.  He 
wrote  and  transmitted  to  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter, 
the  Protestant  missionary,  an  essay  of  a 
hundred  pages,  in  which,  says  he,  “1 
proved  by  Scripture,  by  tradition,  and  by 
theological  arguments,  the  truths  which 
he  had  attacked  with  an  abundance  of 
stale  jests.”  He  also  wrote  to  both  gov- 
ernors Dudley  and  Shute  in  vindication 
of  the  Indians'  right  to  their  lands.  The 
hitter  governor  returned  an  insalting  and 
angry  letter,  in  which  he  declared  his 
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determination  to  maintain  the  claims  of 
the  English  to  their  eastern  lands.  In 
1720  the  popular  feeling  against  Father 
Rale  was  so  strong,  that  when  the  ge- 
neral court  ordered  a military  force  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  march  to  Nor- 
ridgwock  to  demand  redress  from  the  In- 
dians for  alleged  depredations,  “A  warrant 
was  to  be  issued  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  York  to  join  the  expedition, 
with  authority  to  seize  upon  Rale  and 
bring  him  to  Boston.  If  the  priest  could 
not  be  found,  his  Indians  must  be  required 
to  surrender  him ; should  they  refuse,  they 
themselves  were  to  be  arrested  and  taken 
to  Boston.” 

Although  the  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment refused  to  concur,  these  measures 
sufficiently  indicated  the  bitterness  with 
which  the  zealous  missionary  was  regard- 
ed by  a people  whose  inherited  prejudices 
against  his  religion  were  among  their  cha- 
racteristic traits — and  which  were  now  in- 
flamed by  cupidity  and  the  excitement  of 
border  or  partisan  contests.  Dr.  Francis 
says : “ I find  no  good  evidence  that  Rale 
used  his  power  as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Indians,  to  promote  wanton  and 
bloody  outrage,  or  to  incite  unprovoked 
invasion  of  the  property  and  lives  of  the 
English.  We  may  admit,  that  what  he 
did  he  believed  it  his  duty  tp  do,  as  a 
Frenchman  and  a servant  of  his  church. 
But  he  must  have  strangely  miscalculated 
the  action  of  human  feelings,  if  he  sup- 
posed he  could  take  the  position  and  use 
the  language  which  he  did,  without  draw- 
ing upon  his  head  the  vengeance  of  a 
whole  community.”  The  Indians  com- 
plained through  F.'Rale  of  a palpable 
violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  retaining  as  prisoners  four  Indian 
hostages,  after  the  anlbunt  of  ransom  de- 
manded for  them  had  been  paid,  and  the 
English  looked  upon  his  remonstrance  as 
an  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  English 
colony. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  his  biog- 
raphy of  Father  Rale,  Dr.  Francis  says: 
“The  bitter  resentment  of  Massachu- 


setts gathered  fast  and  strong  around  Rale 
and  his  settlement.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  general  court,  in  1721,  it 
was  voted  by  the  house  and  council,  and 
finally  assented  to  by  the  governor,  that  a 
body  of  three  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Thaxter  and  Lieu- 
tenant Goffe,  should  be  sent  among  the 
Indians,  to  demand'  of  them  the  surrender 
of  the  Jesuits  and  other  incendiaries.  Up- 
on a refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
the  officers  were  empowered  to  seize  Rale 
or  any  other  of  his  order,  with  as  many 
Indians  as  they  judged  necessary,  and 
transport  them  to  Boston.  One  member 
of  the  council.  Judge  Sewall,  protested 
against  the  measure.  He  not  only  deem- 
ed it  injudicious,  but  bad  a general  ten- 
derness for  all  the  aboriginals,  because  he 
was  willing  to  believe  them  descendants 
of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  The  governor 
was  reluctant  to  proceed  so  rashly.  Cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  order,  and  it  waa  silently 
laid  aside. 

“Two  acts  of  hostility  soon  occurred, 
which  kindled  afresh  the  anger  of  the 
Indians.  One  of  these  was  the  seizure  of 
Castine,  the  younger,  so  called.  This 
man,  a great  favorite  among  the  Abnakis 
and  Penobscots,  and  much  beloved  by 
Rale,  was  the  son  of  Baron  de  Castine  by 
an  Indian  wife.  The  mixed  blood  of  his 
parentage  allied  him  closely  both  to  the 
French  and  the  natives,  to  whom  he  waa 
still  more  endeared  by  his  generous  char- 
acter and  services.  He  was  one  of  those, 
who  had  appeared  with  military  array  in 
the  late  conference  at  Arrowsick.  Some 
of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  believing 
that  he  was  included  within  the  scope  of 
their  orders,  captured  this  young  officer, 
and  sent  him  to  Boston.  Rale  and  Char- 
levoix affirm  that  he  was  basely  decoyed, 
under  the  guise  of  a polite  invitation,  into 
the  power  of  the  English.*  At  Boston 
he  was  subjected  to  an  examination  before 
a committee,  which  he  sustained  with  a 

V 

• iMtm  EdxfianU*,  torn,  xvii,  pp.  313-316; 
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discreet  and  firm  manliness.  Alter  being 
detained  too  long,  he  was  dismissed.  The 
ungenerous  and  unjust  arrest  of  this 
young  man  incensed  to  the  highest  degree 
the  countrymen  of  his  mother,  among 
whom  he  had  always  Hved. 

“The  other  offensive  act  was  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  person  of  Rate,  whom 
his  disciples,  amidst  all  their  unsteadiness, 
revered  as  a spiritual  father,  and  loved  as 
a devoted  friend.  The  government  and 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  come  to  re- 
gard him  as  ad  infamous  outlaw.  A re- 
solve at  length  passed  the  general  court, 
by  which  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  set- 
tlement with  a party  of  soldiers,  and,  if 
possible,  seize  upon  Rale.  In  December 
or  January/  of  1721-22,  Westbrook  set 
forth  on  the  expedition.  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  he  reached  Norndgwock  undis- 
covered. But  according  to  Rale,  his  ap- 
proach was  known  soon  enough  to  baffle 
bis  purpose* 

94  Rale’s  account  of  the  affair  is  too  in- 
teresting to  be  withheld.  * There  were 
with  me  at  the  village,’  says  he, ' only  a 
few  old  and  infirm  persons,  the  rest  of 
the  Indians  being  engaged  in  hunting.  It 
seemed  a favorable  moment  for  taking  me 
by  surprise  ; and  for  this  purpose  a party 
of  two  hundred  men  was  detached.  Two 
young  Abnakis,  hunting  near  the  sea- 
board, Teamed  that  the  English  had  en- 
tered the  river.  Immediately  they  watch- 
ed their  course  till  within  ten  leagues  of 
the  village.  Then,  by  traversing  the 
country,  they  arrived  in  advance  of  the 
party  in  season  to  give  me  warning,  and 
to  withdraw  in  haste  the  old  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children.  I had  bardy 
time  to  swaHow  the  consecrated  host,  to 
pack  the  sacred  vessels  in  a small  chest, 
and  secrete  myself  in  the  ^roode.  The 
English  reached  the  village  towards  even- 
ing. Not  finding  me  there,  they  eame  the 
next  day  in  search  of  me,  quite  to  the 
place  of  my  retreat.  They  were  within 
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musket-shot  when  I discovered  them. 
My  only  course  was  to  plunge  precipi- 
tately into  the  forest  But  as,  in  the  hurry 
of  my  flight,  1 had  not  taken  my  snow- 
shoes,  and  had  stiH  much  weakness  re- 
maining from  the  effects  of  a fall  some 
years  before,  in  which  my  leg  and  thigh 
were  broken,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
flee  far.  My  only  resource  was  to  conceal 
myself  behind  a tree.  My  pursuers  taking 
the  several  paths  made  by  the  Indians 
when  they  went  for  wood,  came  within 
eight  paces  of  the  tree.  It  would  seem 
as  if  they  must  inevitably  discover  me, 
for  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves. 
Bat,  as  if  repelled  by  an  invisible  hand, 
they  all  at  once  retraced  their  steps,  and 
took  the  route  back  to  the  village.  Thus, 
by  the  special  protection  of  God,l  escaped 
their  bunds.  They  plundered  my  church 
and  my  humble  dwelling.  I nearly  per- 
ished of  famine  in  the  woods,and  suffered 
excessively,  before  my  friends  in  Quebec, 
who  had  heard  of  the  calamity,,  could 
send  mo  provisions.’* 

M The  most  valuable  part  of  the  plunder 
was  Rale’s  manuscript  DUtionary  of  the 
Abnaki  Language.  This  dictionary,  to 
which  I have  before  referred,  had  been  a 
favorite  labor  with  him  for  many  years ; 
and  the  students  of  scientific  philology 
will  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  patient  toil  he  expended  on  the  work. 
The  original  manuscript,,  carefully  pre- 
served in  strong  binding,  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  College,  to  which  it 
was  presented  by  Middlecott  Cooke.  It  is 
* quarto  volume, in  Rale’s  own  band- wri- 
ting. On  the  first  leaf  is  the  following 
note,  written  by  him-  in  1691 : ‘ II  y a un 
an  que  je  suis  parmi  les  sauvages;  je 
commence  a meure  en  ordre,  en  forme 
de  dietionnaire,  les  mots  que  j’appreds.’ 
Below  this  stands  a notice  in  English,  as 
follows  * ' Taken  after  the  fight  in  Nor- 
ridgwock  among  Father  Rale’s  papers, 
and  given  by  the  late  Colonel  Heath  to 
Elisha  Cooke,  Esq.’  The  writer  of  (his 
notice  mistook  in  supposing,  as  he  evi- 
• " LeUrtt  Edijumtee,  tom.  xvii,  pp.  317-20.*' 
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dently  did,  that  the  manuscript  was  cap* 
tured  after  the  bloody  onset  in  which  Rale 
was  killed. 

“ The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  a dictionary  of  the  Abnaki 
dialect,  in  French  and  Indian,  the  French 
word  or  phrase  being  given  first,  and  then 
the  corresponding  Indian  expression,  ge- 
nerally, though  not  uniformly,  in  distinct 
columns.  Two  hundred  and  five  leaves, 
a comparatively  small  part  of  which  have 
writing  on  both  sides,  and  the  remainder 
on  one  side  only,  make  up  this  part.  The 
second  part  has  twenty-five  leaves,  both 
sides  of  which  are  generally  filled  with 
writing.  It  is  entitled  Particvla,  an  ac- 
count of  the  jMtrtefef,  the  Indian  words 
being  placed  first,  and  the  explanations 
given  in  French  or  Latin. 

“ One  can  scarcely  look  at  this  impor- 
tant manuscript,  with  its  dingy  and  vene- 
rable leaves,  without  associations  of  deep 
interest  with  those  labors,  and  that  life  in 
the  wilderness,  of  which  it  is  now  the 
only  memorial.  Students  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  moat  justly  considered  it  a 
precious  contribution  to  the  materials  of 
philological  science.  Many  years  ago,  its 
value  arrested  the  attention  of  that  highly 
distinguished  scholar,  Mr.  John  Pickering, 
to  whose  studies  in  the  philosophy  of 
language  the  literary  public  is  ao  deeply 
indebted.  In  1818,  he  published  as  an 
appendix  to  his  remarks  on  the  ‘ Ortho- 
graphy of  the  Indian  Languages  of  North 
America,’  an  accurate  account  of  Rale’s 
manuscript  dictionary,  expressing  the 
hope  that  it  might  as  soon  as  possible  be 
published.*  In  this  hope  some  of  the 
eminent  scholars  of  Germany,  among 
whom  was  Baron  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, heartily  sympathized  with  him.f 

“ The  so  much  desired  object  was  not 
effected  till  1833.  In  that  year  the  dic- 
tionary was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  New  Series  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 

v “ Memoir*  of  the  American  Academy,  rol. 
It,  »p.  368-360. 

t Afast.  Hist.  ColL  ad  Sanaa,  voL  a,  p.  123, 
fide. 


American  Academy,  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  Mr.  Pickering,  who  furnished 
it  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  which 
enhance  its  value.  To  Mr.  Pickering’s 
persevering  interest  and  labors,  therefore, 
we  owe  it,  that  this  very  important  docu- 
ment of  Indian  language  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  accidents  to  which  manu- 
scripts are  ever  liable.  The  press  has 
given  it  into  the  scholar’s  hands,  along 
with  the  kindred  works  of  Eliot,  Cotton, 
Zeisberger,  and  Heckewelder. 

“ La  Chasse  speaks  with  admiration  of 
Rale’s  facility  in  acquiring  and  skill  in 
using  the  Indian  tongues.  There  was  no 
one  dialect  on  the  continent,  he  affirms, 
of  which  he  had  not  some  knowledge. 
Besides  the  Abnaki  language,  which  for 
a long  time  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
speak,  he  was  familiar  with  that  of  the 
Hurons,  the  Ottawas,  and  the  Illinois. 
He  turned  this  knowledge  to  good  account 
in  his  different  missions.* 

“The  speech  of  the  Abnakis  was  a 
dialect  of  that  wide-spread  Indian  lan- 
guage known  by  the  name  of  Leni-Len- 
ape;  the  most  extensively  diffused,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Duponceau,  of  all  the 
aboriginal  languages,  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  dictionary  of  Rale  has 
happily  supplied  a -want  that  was  felt 
with  respect  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  region  in  which  this  tongue  prevailed. 
Now  that  the  strife  of  passion  about  Rale 
has  died  away  in  the  distance  of  years,  it 
is  beautiful  to  contemplate  the  aid  which 
the  peaceful  studies  of  hi9  deep  solitude 
have  reached  forth  to  the  grateful  philolo- 
gists of  modern  times. 

“The  ‘strong  box,’  which  contained 
his  papers  and  inkstand,  is  also  preserved. 
It  is  of  a curious  and  complicated  con- 
struction. In  the  lower  part  is  a secret 
drawer  or  compartment,  to  which  one 
unacquainted  with  the  manner  of  open- 
ing it  can  scarcely  find  access  without 
breaking  the  box.  On  the  inside  of  the 
lid  are  pasted  two  engravings,  in  a rude 
style,  representing  the  scourging  of  Jesus 
• “ LtUru  BdifianU$,  tom.  xvil,  p.  334. 
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«nd  the  erowoiig  with  thorn*.  This  box 
continued  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Westbrook’s  family.  At  one  time  it  was 
kept  in  the  Atbeneom  at  Portmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Bat  recently  by  the  kindness 
of  R.  Russell  Waldron,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Colonel  Westbrook,  it  has  been  depo- 
sited among  the  antiquities  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  in  Boston.* 

“The  violent  proceedings  mentioned 
above  awakened  or  sharpened  the  reaction 
of  Indian  hostility.  Ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  soothe  the  irritation.  A 
rich  present  to  Bomaseen,  intended  to  win 
the  favorable  influence  of  the  old  Norridg- 
wock  sachem,  and  an  invitation  to  another 
conference,  could  not  bend  the  purposes 
of  wild  men,  assisted,  if  not  goaded,  by 
their  French  advisers.  The  war  song 
passed  from  one  tribe  to  another;  and 
Norridgwock,  says  Rale,  was  the  rallying 
place  of  the  chiefs  to  concert  their  mea- 
sures. The  result  was,  that  in  June,  1 722, 
they  fell  upon  the  English  at  Merry-meet- 
ing Bay,  and  made  prisoners  of  nine  fami- 
lies. These  were  soon  released,  except 
five  men  retained  as  security  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  four  hostages  at  Boston,  and 
sent  to  Canada,  where  they  were  at  length 
ransomed.  Rale  justly  applauds  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Indians  on  this  occasion, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  unsparing  vio- 
lence of  Captain  Harman’s  party,  who, 
soon  afterwards  passing  up  the  Kennebec, 
slaughtered  a large  number  of  an  Indian 
company,  whom  they  found  by  night  in 
the  helplessness  of  sleep.  Between  these 
two  achievements,  however,  the  Indians 
had  made  an  onset  on  Fort  George,  and 
had  burned  to  ashes  the  village  of  Bruns- 
wick; circumstances,  which  may  explain, 
but  not  justify,  the  sanguinary  deed  of 
Harman. 

“ The  eastern  tribes,  acting  in  concert, 
were  evidently  mustering  for  violence. 
The  popular  voice  of  Massachusetts  was 

• “ In  Farmer  and  Moore’a  Collection*,  vol.  il, 
a 108,  mav  be  found  a notion  of  Rate 'a  box,  by 
Mr.  Waldron. 


for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  But 
many  men  of  influence  in  the  province 
were  made  reluctant  by  their  scruples  and 
doubts.  They  remembered,  that  if  the 
Indians  had  been  false  to  treaties,  Massa- 
chusetts had  not  been  entirely  true;  that 
8 he  had  not  fulfilled  some  of  her  stipulated 
engagements;  that  individuals  had  still 
wronged  the  natives  by  fraud  and  extor- 
tion ; and  that  the  accursed  • fire-water,’ 
though  against  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, bad  been  dealt  out  to  madden  and 
delude  them.  But  all  considerations  gave 
way  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  strong 
action;  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1722, 
Governor  Shute  issued  a proclamation  of 
war.*  In  the  conflict  that  now  opened, 
sometimes  called  the  ‘ Three  Years’  or  Lo- 
vell’s War,’  Rale  found  a bloody  death.” 

The  good  missionary’s  life  was  often 
exposed  to  danger,  but,  continues  Dr. 
Francis — “ In  the  midst  of  these  perils. 
Rale  says,  with  a martyr’s  spirit,  ‘No* 
thing  but  death  shall  separate  me  from 
my  flock.  Subdued  by  a sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  I am  exposed,  they 
sometimes  urge  me  to  retire  for  a while 
to  Quebec.  They  tell  me,  that  if  I should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  (heir  enemies,  the 
least  evil  I can  look  for  will  he  to  languish 
out  the  rest  of  my  days  in  cruel  imprison- 
ment. I stop  their  mouths  with  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  which  God’s  grace  has 
engraven  on  my  heart.  I say  to  them, 
“ Give  yourselves  no  anxiety  about  me. 

I fear  not  the  threats  of  those  who  hate 
me  without  cause.  I count  not  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I may  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  I have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  ’f 

“ Words  like  these  come  from  that 
which  is  highest,  and  appeal  to  that  which 
is  highest,  in  man’s  nature.  Their  spirit 
is  represented  by  a poet,  who,  if  he  ha* 
erred  in  making  the  priest  a faultless 
saint,  has  done  it  with  much  beauty. 

• “ The  proclamation  ia  give*  by  Penhallow, 
If.  H.  Hut.  CM. , toI.  i,  p.  94. 

f “ Letbret  Edtiflanbu%  tom.  xxiii,  pp.  296-300, 
and  tom.  xvii,  p.  323. 
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“Wh*tr  to  zmm 

A few  tbort  jeers,  (for  few  they  ere  et  nest,) 
Should  1 relinquish  that,  to  wkieh  e life 
Hath  been  devoted  ? No,  it  cannot  be. 

The  alender  fabric  that  with  ao  much  cqre 
And  labor  was  erected,  still  requires 
My  feeble  aid;  end,  should  I leave  it  now. 
Who  would  prevent  it  tottering  to  its  fall  ? 

To  me  this  blind,  deluded  race  are  precious. 
'Twas  for  their  benefit  1 sought  these  wilds. 
And  here  will  1 remain, till  hope  expires."* 

“ Id  February,  1723,  Captain  Harman 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Norridg- 
wock,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
couQtry  being  flooded,  and  the  rivers  filled 
with  broken  ice,  by<  the  warm  rains  of 
some  preceding  weeks.  He  returned  with- 
out meeting  any  Indians. 

“ The  next  winter,  the  same  thing  was 
again  attempted  with  more,  but  not  with 
great  success.  Rale’s  person  or  life  was 
the  prize,  which  the  English  aimed  most 
intently  to  secure.  Of  this  he  was  per- 
fectly aware.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
says,  ‘ There  is  no  offer  or  promise,  which 
our  enemies  have  not  made  to  my  people 
to  induce  them  to  deliver  me  up,  or  at 
least  to  send  me  away  to  Quebec,  and 
take  one  of  their  ministers  in  my  place ; 
they  have  made  numerous  attempts  to 
surprise  and  take  me  off ; they  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  promise  a thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  any  one,  who  will  bring  them 
my  head.’f  In  another  letter  he  remarks, 
that  the  governor  had  set  his  head  at  a 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  but,  he  adds, 
‘ I shaU  not  part  with  it,  aevertheless,  for 
all  the  sterling  money  in  England.^ 
“This  feeling  against  him  was  at  its 
height  when  Captain  Moulton  conducted 
a body  of  troops  to  Norridgwoek,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  in  the  hope  of  seizing 
the  priest.  Rale  and  his  people  were 
apprised  of  the  danger  in  time  to  make  a 
safe  retreat;  so  that  Mouhon  found  a de- 

• “ Deering*s  Carabattet,  m tragedy. 
f “ LeUrtt  EdifianU f,  ton.  xxiii,  p.  279. 

| "Mu>.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Series,  vol.  viii,  p. 
367.  In  tbe  proposed,  but  rejected,  orderof  the 
House  for  * seining  the  Jesuit,'  in  1720,  five  hun- 
dred pounds  were  to  be  offered  for  his  body. 
The  Council,  however,  thought  that  two  hundred 
pounds  would  be  enough. 


sailed  village.  Books  and  papers,  we  are 
told,  were  again  taken  away.  Among 
these,  says  Pen  hallow,  was  ‘ a vile  and 
pernicious  letter  front  the  governor  of 
Quebec,  directed  unto  the  frihr/  urging 
him  to  stimulate  the  Indians  against  the 
English.  Captain  Moulton,  with  praise- 
worthy forbearance,  suffered  no  injury  to 
be  done  to  the  chapel  or  other  buildings 
of  the  place.  I know  not  whether  it  was 
to  this  that  Rale  alluded,  when,  in  a letter 
of  August,  1724,  he  mentions  a foolish 
menace  of  retaliation;  ‘If  they  did  not 
burn  the  church,’  said  he  to  the  Indians, 
‘it  is  because  I did  send  them  word  on 
your  behalf,  that  if  they  did  burn  it,  you 
should  burn  all  their  temples;  therefore 
there  was  an  order  to  the  officer  not  to 
burn  any  tiling.’ 

“ It  is  said  that  when  the  English  threat- 
ened to  destroy  Rale,  if  they  should  cap- 
ture Norridgwoek,  he  replied,  with  con- 
temptuous Spartan  brevity,  ‘ if  V He  had, 
with  bold  sincerity,  staked  his  life  in  the 
cause  to  which  his  mission  had  been  de- 
voted; and  the  time  was  now  at  hand 
when  he  must  face  the  fatal  consequence 
of  his  pledge.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  which  he  lost  his  life,  the 
French  and  English  accounts  differ  per- 
haps not  more  than  may  be  explniaed  by 
the  position  and  feelings  of  the  respective 
parties.” 

The  following  account  of  the  death  of 
Father  Rale,  by  Father  de  la  Chasse,  Su- 
perior genera)  of  the  missions  in  New 
France,  was  written  from  Quebec,  dated 
29th  October,  1724,  and  is  believed  to  be 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  that  of  the 
English, — who  were  of  course  interested 
in  excusing  their  own  eonduct  in  the 
bloody  affair ; 

v “In  tbe  deep  grief  which  we  feel  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  oldest  missionaries, 
it  is  a sweet  consolation  for  us,  that  he 
has  fallen  a victim  to  his  love,  and  his 
zeal  to  preserve  the  faith  in  the  hearts  of 
bis  neophytes.  You  have  been  already 
apprised  by  previous  letters  of  the  origin 
of  the  war  which  was  kindled  op  between 
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tb*  English  and  the  Indians.  In  the  for- 
mer it  was  the  desire  to  extend  their  do- 
minions; in  the  latter,  the  honor  of  all 
subjection  and  the  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion, caused  at  first  that  misunderstand- 
ing, which  was  at  length  followed  by  an 
open  rupture. 

“ The  Father  Rasies,  missionary  to  the 
Abnakis,  had  become  exceedingly  odious 
to  the  English.  Convinced  that  his  in- 
dustry in  strengthening  the  Indians  in 
their  faith  constituted  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  design  they  had  formed  of  encroach- 
ing upon  their  lands,  they  set  a price  upon 
his  head ; and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, endeavored  either  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy him.  At  last  they  have  effected  their 
object  in  satisfying  their  transports  of  hate, 
and  freeing  themselves  from  this  apostoli- 
cal man ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
procured  for  him  a glorious  death,  which 
was  always  the  height  of  his  desires ; for 
we  know  that  for  a long  time  he  had  as- 
pired to  the  happiness  of  sacrificing  his 
life  for  his  flock.  I will  describe  to  you  in  a 
few  words  the  circumstances  of  this  event. 

u After  frequent  hostilities  had  taken 
place  on  one  side  and  the  other  between 
the  two  nations,  a small  force,  composed 
of  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  to 
the  number  of  about  eleven  hundred  men, 
came  unexpectedly  to  attack  the  village  of 
JSanrarUtouak.  The  thick  brushwood  by 
which  the  village  is  surrounded,  aided 
% them  In  concealing  their  march,  and  as 
besides  it  was  not  even  enclosed  by  palis- 
ades, the  Indians  taken  by  surprise,  did 
not  perceive  the  approach  of  their  ene- 
mies, until  they  received  a general  dis- 
charge of  musketry  which  riddled  all  the 
cabins.  There  were  at  that  time  but  about 
fifty  warriors  in  the  village.  At  the  first 
noise  of  the  muskets  they  tumultuously 
seized  their  arms,  and  went  forth  from 
their  cabins  to  make  head  against  the  en- 
emy. Their  design  was,  not  rashly  to 
sustain  a contest  with  so  great  a number 
' of  combatants,  but  to  oover  the  flight  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  to  give  them 
time  to  gain*  the  other  side  of  the  river. 


which  was  not  as  yet  occupied  by  the 
English. 

“ Father  Rasies,  warned  by  the  clamors 
and  the  tumult,  of  the  peril  which  threat- 
ened his  neophytes,  promptly  went  forth 
from  his  house,  and  without  fear  present- 
ed himself  before  the  enemy.  His  hope 
was,  either  to  suspend,  by  his  presence, 
their  first  efforts,  or,  at  least,  to  draw  on 
him  alone  their  attention,  and  thus,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  life,  to  procure  the 
safety  of  his  flock.  , . f 

" The  instant  they  perceived  the  mis- 
sionary they  raised  a general  shout,  foU 
lowed  by  a discharge  of  musket  balls 
which  rained  on  him.  He  fell  dead  at  the 
foot  of  a large  cross  which  he  had  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  village,  to  mark  the 
public  profession  they  had  made  to  adore 
in  that  place  the  crucified  God.  Seven  In- 
dians who  surrounded  him,  and  who  ex- 
posed their  lives  to  preserve  that  of  their 
father,  were  killed  at  his  side.# 

“ The  death  of  the  shepherd  spread  con- 
sternation through  the  flock.  The  Indi- 
ans took  to  flight,  and  crossed  the  river, 
part  by  the  ford  and  part  by  swimming. 
They  had  to  endure  all  the  fury  of  their 
enemies,  even  to  the  moment  when  they 
took  refuge  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  There  they  found  themselves 
assembled  to  the  number  of  about  a hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Although  more  than  two 
thousand  musket  shots  had  been  direeted 
against  them,  they  had  but  about  thirty 
persons  killed,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  fourteen  wounded.  The  Eng- 
lish did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives, but  contented  themselves  with  pil- 
laging and  burning  the  village.  The  fire 
which  they  kindled  m the  church  was 

“ * Hutchinson'*  account  (Mitt.  r.  ii.,  p.  Ill), 
which  is  gathered  from  those  present  in  the  ac- 
tion, differs  widely  from  that  of  Peru  de  la  Cbasso. 
He  states  that  the  force  sent  on  this  expedition 
only  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight  men. 
His  narrative'1  of  Rale's  death  is,  that  he  shat 
himself  op  in  a wigwam,  from  which  he  find 
upon  the  English.  Moulton,  the  commander,  had 
piren  orders  not  to  kill  the  priest.  Bat  a woaad 
inflicted  upon  one  of  the  English  by  Role's  Are, 
so  exasperated  Jacques,  a lieutenant,  that  ^ 
burst  the  door,  aod  shot  Me  through  the  h< 
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preceded  by  an  unhallowed  profanation  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  of  the  adorable  body 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

“ The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  enemy 
permitted  the  Nanrantsouakans  to  return 
to  the  village.  Ou  the  morrow,  they  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  their  cabins,  while  the 
women  on  their  part  sought  for  herbs  and 
plants  to  dress  the  wounded.  Their  first 
care  was  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their 
missionary ; they  found  it  pierced  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  his  scalp  taken  off,  the 
skull  split  by  blows  of  a hatchet,  the 
mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  mud,  the  bones 
of  the  legs  broken,  and  all  the  limbs  mu- 
tilated. They  were  scarcely  able  to  at- 
tribute except  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
English,  such  an  excess  of  inhumanity 
on  a body  deprived  of  feeling  and  of  life. 

“ After  these  fervent  Christians  had 
washed  and  kissed  many  times  the  pre- 
cious remains  of  their  father,  they  buried 
him  in  the  same  spot  where  the  morning 
before  he  had  celebrated  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  that  is,  on  the  place 
where  the  altar  had  stood  before  the  burn- 
ing of  the  church. 

“It  is  by  so  precious  a death  that  this 
apostolical  man  finished,  on  the  23d  of 
August  of  this  year,  a career  of  thirty- 
seven  years  passed  in  the  painful  toils  of 
this  mission.  He  was  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age.  His  fasts  and  continual  fa- 
tigues had  latterly  enfeebled  his  constitu- 
tion. During  the  last  nineteen  years  he 
had  dragged  himself  about  with  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  a fall  in  which  he  broke 
his  right  thigh  and  his  left  leg.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  fractured  parts  having  badly 
united,  it  became  necessary  to  break  the 
left  leg  anew.  While  they  were  drawing 
it  most  violently,  he  sustained  this  pain- 
ful operation  with  extraordinary  firmness 
and  admirable  tranquillity.  Our  physician 
who  was  present  appeared  so  astonished, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  saying  to  him  : 
‘Ah,  my  father,  permit  at  least  some 
groans  to  escape  you,  for  you  have  cause 
for  them.’ 

“ Father  Rasies  joined  to  talents  which 


made  him  an  excellent  missionary,  those 
virtues  which  are  necessary  for  the  evan- 
gelical ministry,  to  be  exercised  with  ef- 
fect among  our  Indians.  He  enjoyed  ro- 
bust health,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
accident  I have  mentioned,  1 do  not  know 
that  he  ever  had  the  least  indisposition. 
We  were  surprised  at  his  industry  and 
readiness  in  acquiring  the  different  Indian 
languages.  There  was  not  one  on  this 
continent  of  which  he  had  not  some  smat- 
tering. Besides  the  Abnakis  language, 
which  he  spoke  for  a long  time,  he  knew 
also  the  Huron,  the  Otaouais,  and  the  Il- 
linois. He  availed  himself  of  them  with 
great  effect  in  the  different  missions  where 
they  are  used.  Since  his  arrival  in  Cana- 
da, he  was  never  seen  to  act  inconsist- 
ently with  his  character ; he  was  always 
firm  and  courageous,  severe  to  himself, 
tender  and  compassionate  in  his  regard 
to  others. 

“ It  is  but  three  years  since,  that  by 
order  of  Monsieur  our  governor,  I made 
a journey  through  Acadia,  In  conversa- 
tion with  Father  Rasies,  I represented  to 
him  that  in  case  they  declared  war  against 
the  Indians,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  his 
life;  that  his  village  being  but  fifteen 
leagues  distant  from  the  English  forts,  he 
would  find  himself  exposed  to  the  first  ir- 
ruptions; that  his  preservation  was  neces- 
sary to  his  flock,  and  that  he  ought  to 
take  measures  for  his  own  security.  * My 
measures  are  taken,’  he  answered  in  a 
firm  tone ; * God  has  committed  this  flock 
to  my  care,  and  I will  share  its  lot,  being 
too  happy  if  permitted  to  sacrifice  myself 
for  it.’  He  repeated  often  the  same  thing 
to  his  neophytes,  to  strengthen  their  con- 
stancy in  the  faith.  ‘ We  have  had  but 
too  good  a proof,’  they  themselves  have 
said  to  me,  * that  our  dear  father  spoke 
to  us  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart ; 
we  have  seen  him  with  a tranquil  and  se- 
rene air  meet  death,  and  oppose  himself 
alone  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  to  retard 
their  first  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
us  time  to  escape  the  danger,  and  to  pre- 
serve our  lives/ 
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*'  As  r price  had  been  set  upon  his  head^ 
and  they  had  attempted  at  different  times 
to  capture  him,  the  Indians  proposed  to 
him,  during  the  last  spring,  that  they 
should  conduct  him  farther  into  the 
country  on  the  side  towards  Quebec, 
•where  he  would  be  protected  from  the 
perils  by  which  his  life  was  menaced. 
• What  opinion  then  have  you  of  me,’  he 
answered,  with  an  air  of  indignation  ; ‘ do 
you  take  me  for  a cowardly  deserter?  Ah! 
what  would  become  of  your  faith,  if  I 
should  desert  you?  Your  salvation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life.’ 

" He  was  indefatigable  in  the  exercises 
of  his  zeal.  Without  cessation  being  occu- 
pied in  exhorting  the  Indians  to  virtue, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  making  them 
earnest  Christians.  His  manner  of  preach- 
ing, vehement  and  pathetic,  made  a vivid 
impression  on  their  hearts.  Some  fami- 
lies of  the  Loups,#  arrived  lately  from 
Orange, f have  told  me  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  that  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Having 
received  baptism  from  him  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  instructions  which  he  at 
that  time  gave  them,  had  never  been  ef- 
faced from  their  minds,  so  efficacious  had 
been  his  words,  and  so  deep  their  traces 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them. 

" He  was  not  contented  with  instruct- 
ing the  Indians  almost  every  day  in  the 
church,  hut  often  visited  them  in  their  cab- 
ins. His  familiar  conversation  charmed 
them,  since  he  knew  how  to  temper  them 
with  a holy  cheerfulness,  which  pleased 
the  Indians  much  more  than  a grave  and 
sombre  air.  Thus  he  had  the  art  to  per- 
suade them  whatever  he  wished,  and  he 
was  among  them  as  a master  in  the  midst 
of  his  scholars. 

" Notwithstanding  the  continual  occu- 
pations of  his  ministry,  he  never  omitted 
the  holy  exercises  which  are  observed 
in  our  religious  houses.  He  rose  and  of- 
fered his  prayers  at  the  hour  which  is 
there  appointed.  He  never  excused  him- 

• Indian  nation*. 

t Fft  Orangt—  Albany. 


self  from  the  eight  days  of  retreat  from  the 
world  in  each  year,  and  had  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  the  first  days  of  Lent,  which 
is  the  time  that  the  Saviour  entered  into 
the  desert  'Unless  we  fix  a particular 
time  in  the  year  for  these  holy  exercises,’ 
he  one  day  said  to  me,  ' one  occupation 
succeeds  another,  and  after  many  delays 
we  run  the  risk  of  not  finding  time  to  ob- 
serve them.’ 

"Religious  poverty  was  exemplified  in 
all  his  person,  in  his  furniture,  in  his  food, 
and  in  his  dress.  In  a spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion, he  interdicted  himself  the  use  of 
wine,  even  when  he  found  himself  among 
the  French.  His  ordinary  nourishment 
was  a preparation  of  meal  of  Indian  corn. 
During  certain  winters,  when  the  Indians 
were  often  in  want  of  everything,  he 
found  himself  reduced  to  live  on  acorns ; 
but  far  from  complaining,  he  never  seemed 
better  contented.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  while  the  war  prevented 
the  Indians  from  freely  entering  into  the 
chase,  or  planting  their  fields,  their  neces- 
sities became  extreme,  and  the  mission- 
ary often  found  himself  in  dreadful  want. 
It  became  necessary  to  send  to  him  from 
Quebec  the  provisions  required  for  bis 
subsistence.  ' I am  ashamed/  he  wrote 
to  me,  ‘ of  the  care  which  you  take  of  me : 
a missionary  bom  to  suffer  should  not  be 
so  well  treated/ 

He  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  lend  a 
hand  to  assist  him  in  the  most  ordinary 
cares,  but  always  attended  to  himself.  He 
cultivated  his  own  garden,  prepared  his 
own  firewood,  attended  to  his  cabin  and 
bis  hominy,  repaired  his  old  clothes,  en- 
deavoring in  the  spirit  of  poverty  to  make 
them  last  as  long  at  possible.  The  cas- 
sock which  he  had  on  at  the  time  he  was 
killed,  seemed  so  worn  and  in  so  misera- 
ble a state  to  those  who  stripped  him  of 
it,  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  carry- 
ing off,  as  they  had  at  first  intended. 
They  threw  it  back  on  his  body,  and  it 
was  sent  to  us  at  Quebec. 

"To  the  same  extent  that  he  treated 
hiroaelf  severely,  was  he  compassionate 
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and  charitable  to  others.  He  retained 
nothing  for  himself,  but  everything  that 
he  received  he  immediately  distributed  to 
his  poor  neophytes.  Thus  the  greater 
part  have  given  at  his  death  demonstra- 
tions of  grief  more  vivid  than  if  they  had 
lost  their  nearest  relations. 

“ He  took  extraordinary  pains  to  omar- 
ment  and  embellish  his  church,  being  per- 
suaded that  this  external  show  which 
produced  an  effect  on  the  senses,  animated 
the  devotion  of  uncivilized  people,  and 
inspired  them  with  the  most  profound 
veneration  for  our  holy  mysteries.  As  he 
knew  a little  of  painting,  and  also  under- 
stood the  art  of  turning,  it  was  decorated 
with  many  works  which  he  had  himself 
executed.” 

Dr.  Francis,  after  furnishing  both  the 
French  and  English  account  of  the  death 
of  Father  Rale,  says : 

“The  Norridgwock  tribe  never  lifted  up 
its  head  after  this  blow.  Though  not 
extinct,  that  bloody  dhy  blotted  it  from  the 
list  of  the  red  men’s  nations.  Another 
sad  chapter  was  added  to  the  history  of 
the  white  man’s  intercourse  with  his  for- 
est brother.  Whittier  has  pictured  the 
scene  of  ruin,  which  presented  itself  soon 
after  the  battle-day  to  some  Indian  war- 
riors. 

' No  wigwam  amoke  ia  curling  there ; 

The  very  earth  ia  scorched  and  bare ; 

And  they  pause  and  listen  to  catch  a sound 
Of  breathing  life,  but  there  comes  not  one. 
Bare  the  fox’s  bark  and  the  rabbit’s  bound ; 
And  here  and  there,  on  the  blackened  ground, 
White  bones  are  glistening  in  the  sun. 

And  where  the  house  of  prayer  arose. 

And  the  holy  hymn  at  daylight’s  close. 

And  the  aged  priest  stood  up  to  bless 
The  children  of  the  wilderness, 

There  is  naught  save  ashes  sodden  and  dank. 
And  the  birchen  boats  of  the  Norridgwock, 
Tethered  to  tree,  and  stamp,  and  rock. 
Rotting  along  the  river  bank  !' 

“ Whoever  has  visited  the  pleasant 
town  of  Norridgwock,  as  it  now  is,  must 
have  heard  of  Indian  Old  Point,  as  the 
people  call  the  place  where  Rale’s  village 
stood,  and  perhaps  curiosity  may  have 


carried  him  thither.  If  so,  he  has  found 
a lovely,  sequestered  spot  in  the  depth  of 
nature’s  stillness,  on  a point  around  which 
the  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  not  far  from 
their  confluence ' with  those  of  Sandy 
River,  sweep  on  in  their  beautiful  Course, 
as  if  to  the  music  of  the  rapids  above ; a 
spot  over  which  the  sad  memory  of  the 
past,  without  its  passions,  will  throw  a 
charm,  and  on  which,  he  will  believe,  the 
ceaseless  worship  of  nature  might, blend 
itself  with  the  aspirations  of  Christian 
devotion.  He  will  find,  that  vestiges 
of  the  old  settlement  are  not  wanting, 
now;  that  broken  utensils,  glass  beads, 
and  hatchets,  have  been  turned  up  by  the 
husbandman’s  plough,  and  are  preserved 
by  the  people  in  the  neighborhood ; and 
he  will  turn  away  from  the  place  with 
the  feeling,  that  the  hatefulness  of  the  mad 
spirit  of  war  is  aggravated  by  such  a con- 
nection with  nature’s  sweet  retirements.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  in  concluding  his  in- 
teresting notice  of  F.  Rale,  remarks : ' 
“ Influenced,  I apprehended,  by  the  pre- 
judices common  to  the  age,  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  by  the  resentment 
excited  against  the  Indians,  the  earlier 
historians  of  our  country  have  recorded 
some  slanders  against  Father  Rasies, 
which  later  writers  have  copied  without 
examining  into  their  truth.  The  first  ia 
respecting  the  Indian  who  was  killed. 
June  10th,  1724,  at  Oyster  River,  noW 
Durham,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Belknap  from 
the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hugh  Adams: 
“The  slain  Indian,”  says  he,  “was  a 
person  of  distinction,  and  wore  a kind  of 
coronet  of  scarlet  dyed  fur,  with  an  ap- 
pendage of  four  small  bells,  by  the  sound 
of  which  the  others  might  follow  him 
through  the  thickets.  His  hair  was  re- 
markably soft  and  fine,  and  he  had  about 
him  a devotional  iooky  and  a muster  roll 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  Indians  -,Jrem 
which  citcumstances  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  Jesuit  Ralle, 
by  an  Indian  woman  who  had  served  him 
as  a laundress.”* 

• Dr.  Francis  justly  says,  “ It  most  have  been 
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“Now  we  learn  from  Charlevoix,  tom. 
ii,  p.  107  and  379,  that  the  Sieur  de  S. 
Castine  had  married  an  Abnaquis;  that 
the  children  lived  with  their  maternal  re- 
lations ; that  the  eldest  son,  the  Baron  de 
S . Castine,  considered  himself  as  belong- 
ing on  the  mother’s  side  to  the  nation  of 
the  Abnaquis,  and  in  1721  had  become 
acknowledged  as  their  chief.  “ From 
which  circumstances  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed,” with  much  greater  probability , that 
the  Indian  in  question  was  of  the  family 
of  Castine , and  not  a natural  son  of  the 
priest.  His  muster  roll  imports  his  being 
a chieftain ; and  his  coronet  designates 
his  claim  to  nobility.  Another  aspersion 
of  the  character  of  Father  Rale  is,  that 
“ He  even  made  the  offices  of  devotion 
serve  as  incentives  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages,  and  kept  a flag  on  which  was 
depicted  a cross  surrounded  by  bows  and 
arrows,  which  he  used  to  hoist  on  a pole 
at  the  door  of  his  church,  when  he  gave 
them  absolution,  previously  to  their  en- 
gaging in  any  warlike  enterprise.”  This 
charge  is  copied  from  the  “ New  England 
Courant,”  No.  160.  How  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  newspaper  para- 
graphs written  with  respect  to  those  with 
whom  hostilities  are  carried  on,  the  dis- 
passionate will  judge.  Imputed  reasons 
are  not  always  correct:  if  they  were,  the 
al>origines  might  infer  that  the  figure  of 
an  Indian  with  a drawn  sword  over  his 
head,  on  the  flag  of  the  English  inhabit- 
ants of  Massachusetts,  implied  that  it  was 
done  in  menace  of  an  exterminating  war 
against  the  Indians.* 

• quiek  and  dark  auspicion,  which  could  inaiat  on 
auch  an  inference  from  auch  premiaea.” — P.  321. 

• Dr.  Francia  aaya,  "One,  who ahould  be  dia- 
poaed  to  take  another  view,  might  argue  that  he 
calmed  the  ferocity  of  the  aavagea  by  mingling 
with  it  the  officea  of  devotion ; and  probably  the 
inference  would  be  aa  juat  in  thia,  a a in  other 
similar  caaea.  It  haa  alwaya  been  the  cuatom  to 
associate  devotion  with  war,  prayer  with  alsugh- 
tar ; and  our  military  arrangementa  are  cooaider- 
ed  incomplete  without  chaplains.  Those  who 
can  justify  these  usages,  must  regard  Rale’s  flag 
aa  an  emblem  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was  a sym- 
bol of  what  he  often  taught  the  Indiana,  that  their 
religion  and  the  right  to  their  possessions  were 
strictly  connected.*7 

VOL.  VI— No.  11.  54 


“ But  the  most  formidable  crimination 
of  the  missionary  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  his  life.  “ The  Jesuit  was 
found  in  a wigwam,  and  he  defended 
himself  with  intrepid  courage,  but  his 
character  was  stained  by  an  act  of  barba- 
rous cruelty.  He  had  with  him  an  Eng- 
lish boy  of  fourteen  years  who  had  been 
a prisoner  about  six  months,  and  resolving 
not  to  fall  alone,  he  shot  him  through  the 
thigh  and  stabbed  him  through  the  body.” 
We  search  in  vain  for  the  evidence  of 
this  revengeful  deed.  It  could  not  have 
been  seen  by  the  invaders,  for  they  were 
in  martial  array  in  the  street  of  the  village, 
and  not  within  the  wigwams,  and  at  lei- 
sure to  see  what  was  transacted  there. 
Who  then  could  say  for  a ceriainty  that 
he  was  the  perpetrator?  Besides  it  ap- 
pears that  the  missionary  rushed  out  im- 
mediately to  see  what  was  the  occasion  of 
the  terrible  alarm,  and  presented  himself 
before  the  assailants,  either  to  mediate  for 
the  safety  of  his  flock,  or  to  offer  his  own 
life  for  their  rescue. 

“ I have  made  these  statements,  not  as 
the  eulogist  of  Father  Rasies,  nor  with 
even  any  special  solicitude  to  vindicate 
bis  conduct  as  the  patron  of  the  Indians ; 
but  to  redeem  his  memory  from  aspersions 
which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  and  by 
obviating  these  misrepresentations,  to  do 
him  the  justice,  to  which  his  painful  la- 
bors seem  entitled.” 

The  above  extracts  are  from  the  paper 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.* 

Dr.  Francis  says,f  “ The  spot  on  which 
the  Norridgwock  missionary  fell,  was 
marked,  some  time  after  his  death,  by  the 
erection  of  a cross.  This,  it  is  said,  in 
process  of  time  was  cut  down  by  a com- 
pany of  hunters.  I believe  it  was  replaced 
by  some  rude  memorial  in  stone.  But  in 
1833  a permanent  monument  was  erected 
in  honor  of  Rale.  A movement  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics  were  interested,  is  traced  to  the 

* See  vol.  viii,  aecood  aerfca. 

t P.  326,  Jte. 
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suggestion  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Sibley,  of 
Union,  Maine.*  The  project  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Norridg- 
wock,  and  Mr.  Edward  Kavanagh,  the 
latter  of  whom  contributed  one  hundred 
dollars  towards  the  expense. 

iC  An  acre  of  land  was  purchased,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  Rale’s  church  and  his 
grave.  Over  the  grave,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1833,  the  anniversary  (according 
to  the  New  Style)  of  the  fight  at  Norridg- 
wock,  and  just  one  hundred  and  nine 
years  after  its  occurrence,  the  foundation 
was  laid,  and  the  monument  raised  with 
much  ceremony,  amidst  a large  concourse 
of  people.  Bishop  Fenwick,  of  Boston, 
directed  the  ceremonies,  and  delivered  an 
address  full  of  appropriate  interest.  De- 
legates from  the  Penobscot,  Passamaquod- 
dy,  and  Canada  Indians,  were  present  on 
the  occasion.  The  monument  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  including  an  iron  cross, 
with  which  it  is  surmounted.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  base,  fronting  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  is  an  appropriate  and  some- 
what long  Eatin  inscription.  I regret  to 
add,  that  in  1836,  some  malicious  per- 
sons, supposed  to  have  come  from  a 
neighboring  town,  threw  down  the  shaft 
of  the  monument  in  the  night.  The  citi- 
zens of  Norridgwock  immediately  replaced 
the  shaft,  and  repaired  the  injury  done  to 
the  monument,  at  their  own  expense. 
The  individuals  who  perpetrated  the  out- 
rage, found  no  sympathy  or  countenance ; 


and  their  conduct  received  a severe  rebuke 
at  the  time  from  a writer  in  the  Christian 
Register  of  August  27th,  1836.” 

The  same  elegant  writer  adds  the  fol- 
lowing just  reflections:  “But  whatever 
abatements  from  indiscriminate  praise  his 
faults  or  frailties  may  require,  I cannot 
review  his  history  without  receiving  a 
deep  impression  that  he  was  a pious,  de- 
voted, and  extraordinary  man.  Here  was 
a scholar  nurtured  amidst  European  learn- 
ing, and  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  nations  of  the 
old  world,  who  banished  himself  from  the 
pleasures  of  home  and  from  the  attractions 
of  his  native  land,  and  passed  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life  in  the  forests  of  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  on  a distant  shore, 
amidst  the  squalid  rudeness  of  savage  life, 
and  with  no  companions,  during  those 
long  years,  but  the  wild  men  of  the  woods. 
With  them  he  lived  as  a friend,  as  a bene- 
factor, as  a brother ; sharing  their  coarse 
fare,  their  disgusting  modes  of  life,  their 
wants,  their  perils,  their  exposures  under 
the  stern  inclemency  of  a hard  climate ; 
always  holding  his  life  cheap  in  the  toil 
of  duly,  and  at  last  yielding  himself  a 
victim  to  dangers  which  he  disdained 
to  escape.  And  all  this,  that  he  might 
gather  these  rude  men,  as  he  believed, 
into  the  fold  of  the  church;  that  he  might 
bring  them  to  what  he  sincerely  held  to 
be  the  truth  of  God  and  the  light  of 
heaven,” 
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Glory  ia  like  a circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaaeth  to  enlarge  itself 
TUI,  by  wide  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naughL 

Biiunm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HE  battle  of  Fladenheim 
was  fought  just  as  Grego- 
ry VII  was  opening  his 
seventh  synod  at  Rome. 
Hardly  had  the  ancient 
canons  been  renewed  and 
Guibert  of  Ravenna  excommunicated,  be- 
fore the  envoy^of  Rodolph  appeared,  and 
after  reciting  Henry’s  fresh  iniquities, 
supplicated  their  master’s  coronation  and 
his  rival’s  deposition. 

The  pope  had  not  failed  to  invite  his 
impious  antagonist  to  abide  by  his  deci- 
sion, but  his  recent  defeat  seemed  only  to 
have  confirmed  his  obstinacy.  It  was 
evident  that  Henry  would  keep  the  field 
whilst  a hope  of  success  remained,  and 
that  peace  could  not  be  recovered  but  by 
the  complete  triumph  of  one  of  the  hostile 
parties.  The  pontiff  no  longer  hesitated. 
Since  all  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
had  fled,  the  interests  of  the  church  and 
of  mankind  required  the  ascendency  of 
Rodolph;  and  Gregory  saw  that  to  with- 
hold his  sanction  now,  was  to  peril  his 
cause,  or  at  least  to  prolong  the  contest. 
The  victory  of  Fladenheim  had  calmed 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Italian  nobles  who 
burned  to  declare  for  Henry  ; and  they 
were  disposed  to  preserve  a safe  neu- 
trality. The  cruelties  and  vices  of  the 
Franconian,  were  past  endurance: — the 
moment  for  which  the  Suabian  so  patient- 
ly and  yet  so  ardently  looked,  had  at 
length  arrived.  Rising  before  the  crowded 
council,  the  noble  pontiff,  giving  voice  to 
a holy  enthusiasm  he  could  not  restrain. 


invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Peter  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  St.  Paul  the  teacher 
of  the  nations.  He  called  upon  them  to 
witness  that  in  spite  of  his  grief,  his 
groans  and  his  tears,  he  had  been  chosen 
their  most  unworthy  successor;  and  that 
princes,  ecclesiastics  and  courtesans,  were 
leagued  to  accomplish  his  death  or  exile. 
“ By  your  authority,”  he  exclaims,  “ re- 
lying upon  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  pity 
of  his  virgin  mother,  I excommunicate 
Henry  and  all  his  partisans,  and  absolve 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  And 
even  as  Henry  is  justly  deprived  of  his 
royalty  by  his  pride,  his  disobedience  and 
perfidy,  so  are  the  same  power  and  royal 
authority  granted  to  Rodolph  for  his  hu- 
mility, his  submission  and  his  merits.” 

The  envoys  of  Rodolph  hastened  back 
to  Saxony,  bearing  him  the  papal  confir- 
mation of  his  election  and  the  benediction 
so  fervently  pronounced.  The  king  and 
his  army  were  inspired  with  the  most 
lively  joy  and  confidence.  Those  who 
before  had  dreaded  the  result,  no  longer 
doubted,  but  deemed  the  agony  of  the 
empire  already  ended.  Mass  was  cele- 
brated amidst  universal  rejoicings ; and 
Saxon  and  Suabian  forgot  the  desolation 
of  their  homes  in  this  presage  of  victory 
and  peace.  The  camp  of  Henry  present- 
ed another  scene.  The  excommunicated 
king  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  vio- 
lent transports  of  fury.  He  swore  the 
destruction  of  the  daring  pontiff  and  the 
usurper  who  now  went  forth  as  the  cho- 
sen champion  of  the  holy  see.  He  assem- 
bled at  Mayeoce,  thirty  bishops  and  a 
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proud  array  of  priaces  and  barons.  Here 
again  was  acted  the  solemn  farce  of  the 
conventicle  of  Brixen.  A decree  was  pre- 
pared and  published,  asserting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  a priest  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  deprive  the  august  person  of 
majesty  of  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  to  strike  him 
with  anathema.  “ He  is  not  the  elect 
of  God,”  runs  the  instrument,  “ but 
owes  his  elevation  to  his  own  unblushing 
fraud  and  corruption.  He  has  ruined  the 
church — he  has  distracted  the  state ; he 
has  embittered  the  life  of  a pious  and  peace- 
ful monarch,  upheld  a perjured  rebel,  and 
scattered  everywhere  discord,  jealousy  and 
adultery.  For  this,  here  in  final  council 
at  Mayence,  we  have  resolved  to  depose, 
expel,  and,  if  he  disobey  our  command, 
to  doom  to  eternal  condemnation  a mon- 
ster who  preaches  thepillagingof  churches 
and  assassination,  who  abets  perjury  and 
homicide,  who  denies  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  faith  concerning  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — this  ac- 
cursed Hildebrand,  this  ancient  ally  of  the 
heretic  Berengarius,  this  conjurer  and  ma- 
gician, this  necromancer,  this  monk  pos- 
sessed by  a devil,  this  vile  apostate  from 
the  faith  of  our  fathers.”* 

After  this  sublime  invective  had  been 
launched,  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  unani- 
mously elected  anti-pope  under  the  name 
of  Clement  III.  Henry  next  addressed 
himself  to  win  the  support  of  England; 
but  Cardinal  Lanfranc  condemned  his 
precipitation  and  refused  to  unite  in  these 
insults  and  outrages. 

The  brief  respite  from  arms  that  fol- 
lowed the  battle  of  Fladenheim  was  over. 
Hostilities  had  commenced.  Cries  of  war 
were  heard  from  every  quarter;  and 
whilst  the  two  kings  were  mustering  their 
strength  for  another  great  struggle,  the 
partisans  of  Rodolph  and  Henry  were 

•“It  ii  quite  nurpriting,”  says  the  Abbe  Jtger, 
**  that  the  modern  calumniators  of  Gregory,  should 
confess  the  exaggerations  contained  in  this  decree 
to  be  inexcusable.*'  Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  355.  (Note 
du  trad  ) 


daily  mingling  in  deadly  strife.  Nor  were 
princes  and  counts,  knights,  pages  and 
vassals  alone  in  the  field,  but  the  spear 
and  sword  flashed  in  the  hands  of  bishops, 
abbots  and  monks.  Ulrich,  abbe  of  Saint 
Gall,  was  ravaging  Linzgau  and  Thur- 
govia,  demolishing  the  castles  of  Otto  of 
Marchdorf,  Marquard  of  Bregence,  and 
Hartman  of  Kyburg,  and  forcing  the 
friends  of  Rodolph  to  fly  before  him. 

These  trivial  advantages  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  victory  of  Welf  over 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  at  Hoch- 
stadt,  and  the  occupation  of  Augsburg. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  10£0, 
that  Henry,  confiding  in  the  superior 
numbers  and  discipline  of  his  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  Saxony,  where  Rodolph 
calmly  awaited  his  approach.  Each 
monarch  well  knew  that  the  approaching 
contest  would  be  decisive  of  his  fate,  and 
had  omitted  nothing  to  ensure  the  victory. 
Anxious  to  shorten  an  interval  of  such 
painful  suspense,  they  longed  to  meet; — 
Henry  stimulated  by  hatred  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  recent  defeats,  Rodolph  anima- 
ted by  a just  indignation  and  conscious 
rectitude. 

Once  upon  the  soil  of  Saxony,  Henry 
swept  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elster.  He  look  a strong 
position  at  Mulsen  and  awaited  reinforce- 
ments from  Bohemia.  When  the  desired 
succor  had  arrived,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion,  intending  to  desolate  the  country 
and  then  retire.  But  he  had  not  advanced 
far,  before  he  discovered  the  allied  forces 
of  Saxony  and  Suabia  drawn  up  to  oppose 
him.  Daunted  for  a moment  by  this  gal- 
lant host,  he  fell  back  upon  the  Elster. 
The  deep  river  prevented  a farther  retreat. 
His  position  was  protected  by  narrow  and 
difficult  approaches,  and  by  a deep  mo- 
rass. Here  he  passed  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of 
October,  the  army  of  Henry  was  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  along  the  Elster,  whilst 
the  vanguard  of  his  rival  became  visible 
in  the  distance.  The  soldiers  of  the  for- 
mer were  unwearied  and  invigorated  by  a 
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night  of  repose;  the  troops  of  Rodolph 
were  jaded  with  forced  marches  over 
roads  almost  impassable.  Rodolph,  ap- 
prehensive lest  this  fatigue  should  prove 
fatal,  would  have  declined  an  immediate 
action,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
strain the  ardor  of  his  men.  The  knights 
leaped  from  their  sinking  steeds  and  formed 
themselves  on  foot,  and  the  infantry,  for- 
getting their  toil  at  the  sight  of  the  foe, 
continued  to  advance.  They  halted  at 
length  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  morass  of 
Grona,  in  full  view  of  the  opposing  army 
on  the  other  side. 

With  Henry  were  the  bishop9  of  Basle 
and  Lausanne  with  their  men-at-arms, 
the  count  pnlatin  Herman  with  all  Fran- 
conia, Marquard  of  Carinthia  and  Lutold,  ! 
his  son.  Many  recreant  Bavarians  were  I 
around  him;  and  even  Suabia  raised  her  | 
arm  against  her  noble  duke,  in  the  per- 
son  of  Werner,  archbishop  of  Strasburg. 
There,  too,  were  found  Ulrich  of  Eppen- 
stein,  Arnaud  of  Lentzburg,  Ulrich  of 
Bregence,  Lutold  of  Dillingen,  the  counts 
and  prelates  of  the  house  of  Welschneu- 
enburg,  Egina  of  Achalm  and  Werner 
of  Gruningen.  But  conspicuous,  even- 
arnid  that  high  bom  and  martial  group, 
stood  the  Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and' 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen. 

Rodolph  was  surrounded  by  Altman  of 
Constance,  and  the  mitres  of  Coire,  Rhei-  ] 
nau,  Stein,  Wurtzburg  and  Worms;  he 
could  touch  the  hands  of  Eckhard  of  Ri-  ! 
chenou,  of  the  Abbe  of  the  Convent  of 
All  Saints  at  Schafhouse,  and  of  Wil- 
liam de  Hirsau,  the  most  exemplary  man 
of  his-  day.  Welf,  Otto  of  Nordheim, 
Berthold  of  Carinthia  and  Hugo,,  count 
palatin  of  Tubingpn,  were  ready  to  sup- 
port him  with  their  lives,  as  they  marched 
proudly  at-  the  head  of  their  vassals  and  | 
soldiers.  Glittering  at  his  side,  were 
raised  the  lances  of  Marquard  of  Bre- 
gence, Hartman  of  Dillingen,  Burchard 
of  Nellemburg,  Cuno  and  Lutold  of  Ac- 
halm, Werner  of  Hapsburg,  Adalbert  of 
Calw,  Albert  of  Hers  and  Sandrat  of 
Stramen. 

54* 


At  the  moment  the  advancing  columns 
halted,,  the  legates  of  Gregory  appeared 
in  front  of  the  army  and  imparted  the 
papal  benediction  to  all  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  enemy  of  the  church 
and  of  the  liberties  of  Germany.  As  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  stricken  them  down,  the 
soldiers  sunk  simultaneously  upon  their 
knees,  and,  with  their  heads  bent  upon 
their  hearts,  received  the  boon  so  dearly 
prized.  Whilst  they  yet  were  kneeling, 
the  clerks  began  to  intone  the  eighty- 
second  psalm,,  and  the  solemn  strains 
could  be  heard  all  along  the  ranks.  How 
sad  was  the  thought,  that  this  calm  music 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  groans  of  the 
dying  and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  blood 
stained  victory  ! As  the  army  rose  at  the 
last  note  of  the  psalm,  the  clash  of  steel, 
instead  of  the  mournful  chant,,  was  heard 
along  the  line. 

Rodolph,  pale  and  thoughtful,  but  calm 
and  dignified,,  rode  through  his  columns, 
uttering  brief  expressions  of  encourage- 
ment and  confidence,  which  were  an- 
swered by  cheers  that  made  the  welkin 
ring.  When  he  had  gained  an  eminence, 
which  commanded  a view  of  both  armies, 
a messenger,  darting  from  his  side,  flew 
like  an  arrow  towards  the  column  of  Welf 
of  Bavaria^  After  the  lapse  of  a few  min- 
utes, the  Bavarians  had  turned  the  morass 
and  were  almost  within  striking  distance 
of  the  enemy.  Without  moving  from  his 
position,  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  wait- 
ed the  assault.  The  next  instant  the  Ba- 
varians had  encountered  the  Bohemians 
hand  to  hand.  For  a time,,  the  combat 
seemed  equal,  hut  at  lengih  the  division 
of  Welf  could  be  seen  slowly  falling  back. 
The  Suabian  nobles,  who  had  hitherto 
watched  the  contest  in  silence  and  the 
deepest  interest,  besought  the  king  to  per- 
mit them  to  aid  the  retreating  column. 
But  Rodolph  firmly  refused.  He  watched 
the  combatants  sternly,. but  without  mov- 
ing  a muscle,  until  the  main  body  of 
Henry’s  army  was  in-  motion,  and  then 
Gilbert  could  see  the  smile  he  had  marked 
at  Fladenheim,. curling  the  hero’s  lip  and 
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lighting  up  his  eye.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
same  smile:  there  was  something  sad- 
der, yet  fiercer  in  it.  Never  had  his  eye 
flashed  forth  such  wild  lustre,  or  his  bosom 
heaved  with  such  pent-up  emotion. 

Then,  as  the  main  body  of  the  Saxons 
pressed  rapidly  forward  under  Otto  of 
Nordheim,  against  the  foe  disordered  by 
pursuit,  and  Rodolph  saw  his  plans  ac- 
complished, he  turned  to  the  archbishop 
of  Mayence  and  exclaimed  in  a voice  bro- 
ken by  deep  feeling — 

“The  day  is  ours!” — 

The  prelate  uttered  a prayer  of  thanks- 
giving, and  turning  to  the  king,  said — 

“ I give  your  highness  joy  !” 

“ I may  need  your  prayers  rather  than 
your  congratulations,”  replied  Rodolph 
in  a whisper;  and  he  closed  his  visor. 

The  king  still  occupied  the  height  from 
which  he  had  directed  the  battle  that  had 
now  become  general.  Around  him  were 
the  chivalry  of  Suabia  and  his  former 
faithful  subjects,  acting  in  concert  with  a 
large  body  of  Saxons.  Henryk  army 
was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  the  monarch  in  person, 
was  engaged  with  Otto,  whilst  the  other, 
led  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Frederick 
of  Hohenstaufen,  assailed  the  Bavarians. 
Welf,  borne  down  by  numbers,  still  re- 
treated in  obedience  to  his  instructions. 

“Our  turn  has  come  at  last,  gentle- 
men,” cried  the  king.  “Forward!” 

The  barons  who  had  waited  as  impa- 
tiently as  hounds  in  the  leash,  required  no 
second  bidding,  but  dashed  after  their 
chivalrous  monarch,  who  was  in  full 
course  with  his  lance  in  rest.  Already  in 
Henry’s  camp,  the  “Te  Deum  ” was 
sounding  in  anticipation  of  the  victory 
promised  by  the  supposed  rout  of  the 
Bavarians.  But  the  arrival  of  Rodolph 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  strife 
then  began  in  earnest.  The  enemy  re- 
coiled at  first  before  the  king’s  impetuous 
charge;  but  they  were  commanded  by  the 
ablest  knights  in  the  empire,  and  soon 
recovered  from  their  momentary  panic. 
Foremost  of  all  his  gallant  chiefs,  Ro- 


dolph carried  death  and  terror  into  the 
Bohemian  ranks.  He  seemed  endowed 
with  supernatural  strength,  and  neither 
lance  nor  mace  could  arrest  his  brilliant 
career.  Wherever  the  foe  was  thickest 
or  the  fight  most  dubious,  his  white  crest 
gleamed  like  some  fearful  meteor.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  Suabian  nobles  to  keep  up 
with  their  invincible  monarch,  and  only 
by  dint  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
about  twenty  of  the  best  lances  of  his 
army  could  prevent  his  fallingalone  upon 
the  hostile  masses.  Among  those  who 
fought  at  his  side,  were  the  Lords  of  Stra- 
men  and  Hers,  Gilbert  and  Henry.  At 
this  moment  a band  of  perhaps  thirty 
horsemen,  with  their  spears  in  rest,  head- 
ed by  a knight  of  gigantic  size  and 
another  whose  deeds  had  proclaimed  him 
equally  formidable,  came  like  a thunder- 
bolt through  the  opening  files  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, and  fell  upon  the  Suabian  group. 
The  shock  was  fearful.  Many  of  the 
combatants  were  hurled  to  the  earth  ; but 
the  white  plume  still  waved,  and  Rodolph 
of  Suabia  was  in  mortal  combat  with 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  giant  had 
singled  out  Sandrat  de  Stramen,  who 
spurred  to  meet  him  with  equal  avidity. 
In  an  instant  both  riders  rolled  in  the 
dust.  The  antagonist  of  Sir  Sandrat  was 
the  first  to  rise,  and  as  the  knight  of  Stra- 
men staggered  to  his  feet,  the  battle  axe  of 
his  opponent  was  poised  above  his  head. 
A moment  more  and  the  Lady  Margaret 
would  have  been  an  orphan, — for  Freder- 
ick of  Hohenstaufen’s  strength  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  steel  casque  or  bars  of 
proof.  But  the  axe  was  destined  to  take 
another  direction.  A mounted  knight, 
spurring  to  the  rescue  of  Sir  Sandrat,  was 
within  a few  bounds  of  the  Lord  of  Ho- 
henstaufen. Sir  Frederick  saw  his  dan- 
ger, and  with  wonderful  quickness  changed 
his  aim,  and  discharged  the  ponderous 
weapon  against  this  new  assailant.  But 
the  Suabian,  displaying  equal  quickness, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
and  the  flying  mass  passed  harmlessly 
over  his  head,  grazing  his  crest.  But  as 
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the  rider  rose  to  his  sett,  a Bohemian 
knight  darting  before  Sir  Frederick,  cheek- 
ed his  career.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
onset,  that  both  were  unhorsed.  The  sad- 
dle girths  of  the  Suabian  had  given  way, 
but  the  Bohemian  fell  pierced  by  the  spear 
of  his  antagonist.  The  former  sprung  un- 
injured to  his  feet,  and  drawing  his  sword 
rushed  against  the  first  object  of  his  attack. 
Sir  Sandrat,  dizzy  from  his  first  shock, 
was  staggering  beneath  the  heavy  blows 
of  his  powerful  opponent,  as  the  knight 
whose  advance  we  have  marked,  crying — 
“ God  and  Suabia!”  turned  aside  a stroke 
aimed  at  the  exhausted  baron  and  stepped 
between  them. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  said  the  lord  of  Ho- 
henstaufen,  parrying  a blow  and  return- 
ing it.  “Your  shield  bears  no  device; 
beware  lest  you  fall  before  it  obtains  one ! ” 

“I  shall  take  a device  when  I have 
earned  one,”  was  the  reply.  “ My  name 
would  convey  nothing  to  your  ears.” 

“Then  perish  in  your  insignificance!” 
exclaimed  the  giant,  bringing  down  his 
sword  with  both  hands.  But  the  blow 
was  avoided  with  admirable  agility,  and 
the  combat  went  on  in  silence.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  struggle  could  not  last  an  instant, 
for  Frederick  towered  full  a foot  above  his 
adversary.  But  the  lord  of  Hohenstau- 
fen  was  fatigued  by  his  passage  with  the 
baron  of  Stramen,  and  his  wonderful 
strength  was  partially  balanced  by  the 
superior  activity  of  the  Suabian.  In  the 
meantime,  numbers  of  Rodolph’s  knights 
had  now  arrived,  and  the  Duke  Godfrey 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  Frederick  of 
Hohenslaufen  lingered  until  almost  sur- 
rounded, and  then  retired  slowly  before 
his  antagonist,  hoping  to  obtain  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  pursuer’s  impetuosity. 

But  the  Suabian  was  as  cautious  and 
dangerous  as  ever. 

“ Hold,  sir  knight,”  said  Frederick, 
suddenly  sinking  his  sword  and  lowering 
his  visor — “ I beg  your  name!” 

“ I am  called  Gilbert  de  Hers,”  re- 
plied the  youth,  imitating  his  example. 

4‘  There,”  cried  the  lord  of  Hohenstau- 


fen,  throwing  down  his  glove,  “ wear 
that  for  me,  and  say  for  Frederick  of  Ho- 
henstaufen,  that  he  rarely  coped  with  bet- 
ter knight.” 

At  these  words,  the  giant  mounted  a 
horse  which  a groom  had  brought  him 
through  the  fray,  and,  waving  an  adieu, 
wheeled  off  to  another  part  of  the  field. 
Gilbert  raised  the  gauge  and  fastened  it 
in  his  casque.  There  was  a strong  tumult 
in  the  young  noble’s  heart.  In  spite  of 
his  impulsive  disposition,  he  was  never 
so  calm  as  when  in  danger.  Though 
sharing  the  intense  excitement  of  the  bat- 
tle field,  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  strife.  Though  the  praises 
of  an  illustrious  enemy  were  sounding  in 
his  ears,  he  felt  little  of  the  exultation 
which  such  a circumstance  might  natu- 
rally impart.  He  had  rescued  the  baron 
of  Stramen  from  imminent  peril ; but 
though  the  lady  Margaret’s  image  had  been 
before  him  through  the  horror  and  glory 
of  the  day,  it  was  only  for  a moment  that 
he  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  a relenting 
father.  His  interview  with  Rodolph  had 
sunk  deep  into  his  soul,  and  not  even  the 
pomp  and  terror  of  war,  could  blot  from 
his  mind  the  contemplation  of  the  king 
and  his  solemn  language.  He  knew  not 
| why,  but  he  could  scarce  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  the  snow  white  crest,  which, 
still  unwearied,  hung  upon  the  now  re- 
tiring columns  of  the  foe.  The  count 
Rapatho  had  already  fallen  before  the 
fiery  Rodolph,  and  the  “Te  Deum”  was 
hushed  as  the  mangled  corpse  was  brought 
into  Henry’s  camp. 

Nor  was  Otto  of  Nordheim  less  success- 
ful. At  the  head  of  the  Saxon  infantry, 
he  had  routed  the  legions  of  Franconia, 
and  driven  numbers  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  river.  Fruitlessly  did  Henry  en- 
deavor to  preserve  his  array  and  keep  his 
ground:  he  was  routed  at  every  point. 
The  Saxons,  now  certain  of  victory, 
would  have  fallen  upon  and  pillaged  the 
camp.  But  Otto  was  too  old  a warrior 
to  throw  caution  aside  because  of 
tial  success.  “War 
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all  the  veteran  said,  as  he  checked  their 
appetite  for  plunder;  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  advice  was  soon  made  evident. 
Henry  de  Laca,  count  palatin  of  the 
Rhine,  began*  to  menace  hie  rear.  The 
troops  of  the  count  were  fresh,  and  had 
been  proved  in  former  trials.  As  they 
advanced  with  the  rapidity  and  steadiness 
of  veterans,  singing  the  “ Kyrie  eleison,” 
they  seemed  well  able  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day. 

“ Another  triumph  awaits  us!”  cried 
Otto  ; “ Let  us  trust  in  God  !” 

Without  hesitating  a moment,  the  gal- 
lant Saxon,  with  his  wonted  impetuosity, 
fell  upon  the  advancing  lines,  and,  though 
stubbornly  resisted  for  a time,  gained  at 
last  a complete  victory.  When  the  forces 
of  the  palatin  of  the  Rhine  had  been  driven- 
across  the  Elster,  Otto  turned  to  his  sol- 
diers, exclaiming, — 

“ Now  to  the  camp,  and  taka  the  re- 
ward of  your  valor!” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  retreat  of  the 
Bohemians  had  turned  into  a confused 
flight.  Rodolph,  in  the  eagerness  of  pur- 
suit, had  rashly  penetrated  too  far  into* 
the  flying  mosses  of  the  foe,  who  now 
turned  upon  the  pursuer.  Awhile  the 
white  crest  danced  amid  hostile  helms 
and  spears,  then  vanished. 

“He  is  down  !”*  screamed  Gilbert  in 
agony,  hewing  his  way  towards  the  king. 
Rodolph  was  alone  against  a host,  whilst 
his  horse  sunk  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
marshy  ground.  Before  succor  could  ar- 
rive, a sword  had  cloven  through  the 
monarch’s  wrist,  and  his  right  hand  fell 
to  the  grounds 

“It  is  the  hand  that  T raised  when 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,”  muttered 
Rodolph,  bitterly.  With  tears  in  his  eyes, 
Gilbert  struggled  to  reach  the  king,  who, 
unarmed  and  disabled,  drove  his  steed 
against  the  circle  that  hemmed  him  in. 
His  crest  was  gone,  and  his  armor  hacked 
and  stained  with  blood  ; still  fearlessly  he 
bore  up  against  his  foes,  and  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  unequal  strife.  The  chiv- 
alry of  Suabia  were  spurring  fast  to  the 


rescue,  and  Gilbert,  now  supported  by  a 
small  band  of  friends,  was  almost  at  his 
side,  when  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  charged 
the  king  with  levelled  lance.  The  steel, 
impelled  by  a powerful  hand,  entered  at  the 
groin,  and  Rodolph,  mortally  wounded, 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  Bohemians  ut- 
tered a cry  of  joy  at  the  king’s  overthrow, 
for  they  knew  him  well  by  his  armor  and 
actions.  Their  triumph  was  short-lived, 
however,  for  the  Suabians, eager  to  avenge 
their  leader,  gave  no  quarter,  and  the  vic- 
torious Saxons  had  attacked  their  rear. 

“ Stop  not  now!”  said  Rodolph  to  the 
nobles  about  him;  and  the  lords  of  Tu- 
binger,  Aehalra,  Hapsburg,  Hers  and 
| Siramen,  swept  on  to  avenge  him.  Gil- 
bert remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  His 
lauce  dropped  from  his  hand  as  he  leaped 
from  his  horse  and  knell  beside  his  mon- 
arch. Already  the  helmet  had  been  re- 
moved by  one  who  supported  the  dying 
heroin  his  arms.  From  Gregory  VII  to 
Pius  IX,  from  the  Dominican  thataccom- 
j panied  Cortes,  to  the  Jesuit  who  followed 
j a more  recent  conqueror,  the  Catholic' 
I missionary  has  been  found  in  the  front  of 
I battle.  It  was  Father  Omehr  whose  breast 
now  pillowed  the  monarch’s  head.  Gil- 
I bert’s  heart  was  almost  bursting,  as  he 
| pressed  the  only  remaining  hand  to  his 
f lips  and  saw  that  he  was  recognised, 
i Feeling  he  could  not  long  survive,  Ro- 
dolph raised  his  head  and  asked  in  a dying 
voice — “ Whose  is  the  day  ?”  “ Yours, 

my  lord,  yours!”  replied  those  who  were 
around  him;  for  Gilbert,  unable  to  9peak, 
did  not  attempt  to  answer,  but  continued 
to  gaze  on  the  eagle  eye  over  which  the 
film  of  death  was  gathering  fast. 

“ Youts,my  lord,  yours,”  repeated  the 
mourners.  A 1 these  words,  Rodolph  fell 
back  in  the  missionary’s  arms,  saying — 
“ Then  I accept  with  joy  the  end  to  which 
God  has  called  me.  Death  no  longer  dis- 
turbs me,  since  it  brings  victory  with  it.”* 

•The  resemblance  to  Wolfe’s  death  is  not  fan- 
ciful but  real.  The  Encyclopaedia  Amrricanaand 
some  historians  assert  that  Kodolph  was  defeated 
on  the  Elster;  but  most  inaccurately,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  Italian  and  Voigt. 
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From  this  moment  he  was  speechless ; 
and  with  his  gaze  earnestly  bent  upon  his 
shield,  that  had  been  raised  by  a page, 
and  on  which  was  blazoned  a crowned 
lion  sleeping  upon  the  knees  of  the  bles- 
sed  Virgin,  Rodolph  of  Suabia  breathed 
his  last.  The  calm  face  of  the  dead  was 
not  paler  than  Gilbert,  who,  unmoved  by 
the  shout  of  victory,  watched  the  clay  that 
had  so  lately  been — a king. 

Whilst  they  bore  the  body  to  the  royal 
pavilion,  the  pursuit  was  continued  with 
terrible  elTect.  The  Saxons  remembered 
the  losses  they  had  suffered  five  years 
before, — the  Suabians  saw  their  desolated 
homes  and  their  expiring  duke.  The 
small  remnant  of  Henry’s  army  that 
escaped  the  relentless  sword,  and  the 
equally  fatal  depths  of  the  Elster,  were 
only  reserved  for  a fate  still  more  dreadful. 
After  wandering  about,  a prey  to  want 
and  misery,  they  were  butchered  by  the 
peasantry  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  who, 
armed  with  hatchets  and  scythes,  flew  to 
avenge  upon  the  relic,  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered  from  the  whole  army.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  plunged  into  the  forests, 
preferring  the  slow  tooth  of  famine  to  the 
swifter  stroke  of  steel.  Others,  conceal- 
ing themselves  until  the  first  gust  of  pas- 
sion was  over,  besought  the  mercy  of 
the  peasantry,  who,  at  last,  moved  with 
compassion  or  glutted  with  slaughter,  re- 
ceived them  as  fellow-beings,  healed  their 
wounds  and  sent  them  to  their  homes. 
Henry  of  Austria,  with  a suit  little  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank,  fled  to  Bohemia. 

There  was  none  of  the  exultation  of 
victory  in  the  allied  camp  that  night:  each 
soldier  seemed  to  feel  that  the  conquest 
had  been  too  dearly  won.  Rodolph  was 
not  only  beloved  by  his  Suabians,  who 
from  their  cradles  had  experienced  his 
bounty,  his  virtue  and  justice,  but  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  Saxons  by  his 
affability,  his  wisdom  and  his  valor.  He 
had  healed  their  private  quarrels  and 
humbled  their  public  enemies;  he  found 
them  divided  and  feeble,  he  left  them 
united  and  vigorous.  They  regarded  him 


as  the  Saviour  of  Saxony,  and  affection* 
ately  styled  him,  “Pater  patrice.”  Nor 
was  the  grief  of  the  bishops  and  priests 
less  ardent  and  sincere,  for  they  felt  that 
a zealous  and  dauntless  defender  of  the 
church  had  fallen. 

The  soldiers,  scattered  about  in  groups, 
slept  little,  but  whispered  to  each  other 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  torches  that 
burned  so  steadily  in  the  royal  pavilion. 
There  was  stretched,  cold  and  stiff,  the 
victor  of  the  day  ; — his  noble  features 
rigid  in  death,  whilst  his  barons  knelt 
weeping  around  the  bier,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  recited  prayers  for  his 
soul.  The  night  wore  away,  and  when 
the  morning  broke  out  cheerfully  as 
though  no  care  were  in  the  world,  Gil- 
bert de  Hers  still  knelt  beside  the  corpse 
of  the  king.  No  tears  were  in  his  eyes 
then,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  varied 
between  deep  thought  and  deep  grief. 
He  might  have  remarked  that  the  scorn 
had  departed  from  Henry  of  Stramen’s 
lip : but  he  did  not  His  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  other  things ; and  silent  and 
sad  he  would  not  quit  his  post  beside  the 
dead. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
victorious  array,  sadder  than  defeat  could 
ever  have  made  it,  entered  Merseburg. 
After  the  obsequies  had  been  performed 
with  equal  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
the  body  of  the  king  was  deposited  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral.  A statue  of  gilt 
bronze  for  many  a year  marked  the  tomb 
of  Rodolph  of  Suabia. 

On  the  same  evening,  when  the  sol- 
diers were  scattered  through  the  town, 
and  the  nobles  had  retired  to  such  quar- 
ters as  they  could  procure,  Gilbert  de 
Hers  sought  out  Father  Omehr,  and  found 
him  in  an  apartment  which  the  archbishop 
of  Mayence  had  obtained  for  the  mission- 
ary. 

Up  to  the  day  of  his  interview  with 
Rodolph  at  Mayence,  Gilbert’s  mind  had 
been  wholly  engrossed  with  the  bright 
pictures  which  a vivid  and  worldly  r 
and  a keen  ambition  to  < 
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unfold  to  the  eye  of  youth.  At  times  he 
remembered  the  night  pstssed  in  the  mis- 
sionary’s humble  dwelling,  when  Ber- 
tha’s knife  had  confined  him  there,  and 
he  saw  again  the  crucifix  and  the  sacris- 
tan. But  this  was  only  for  a moment. 
The  image  of  the  Lady  Margaret  was 
sure  to  enter  and  banish  every  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  deep  love  for  her.  But 
from  the  night  of  the  coronation,  a change 
had  fallen  upon  the  youth,  which  Father 
Omehr’s  keen  eye  had  not  failed  to  re- 
mark. He  displayed  no  longer  the  same 
thoughtless  gaiety  or  the  same  dreamy 
abstraction.  He  had  his  reveries,  it  is 
true;  but  they  did  not  proceed  from  the 
fear  of  losing  the  Lady  Margaret,  or  the 
hope  of  gaining  her.  The  missionary 
had  refrained  from  questioning  the  young 
knight,  nor  did  Gilbert  reveal  any  secret 
to  his  venerable  friend.  Whether  he 
might  have  recovered  his  former  levity 
can  scarcely  be  answered : but  the  death 
of  Rodolph  seemed  to  have  extinguished 
it  for  ever.  So  great  a change  had  this 
last  incident  wrought  in  him,  that  it  was 
not  only  evident  to  Father  Ornehr  and 
Sir  Albert,  but  all  who  knew  him  were 
struck  with  his  altered  manner.  They 
ascribed  it  to  grief  alone,  for  they  knew 
him  to  have  been  the  monarch’s  favorite. 

When  the  young  noble  and  the  old 
priest,  whose  love  for  each  other  had 
steadily  increased,  had  sat  awhile  in  si- 
lence, the  latter  took  his  companion  by 
the  hand,  and,  as  the  visit  seemed  to 
solicit  the  question,  said  in  a tone  evinc- 
ing the  interest  of  a parent — 

“ My  son,  what  ails  you  ?” 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  violent  and 
various  feelings  which  had  been  aroused 
in  Gilbert’s  breast  found  a vent  in  tears. 
An  hour  almost  passed  away  before  he 
could  compose  himself,  and  then  be  only 
said, — 

“ To  witness  him  struck  down  by  death 
just  as  he  gained  all  for  which  he  lived — 
to  see  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  labor  snatch- 
ed from  his  lips  before  he  could  taste  it! — 
Oh  God,  for  what  tribes  are  we  toiling !” 


It  was  difficult  to  recognise  Gilbert  de 
Hers  in  the  pale,  excited  face  and  trem- 
bling figure,  which,  with  clasped  hands 
and  eyes  upturned,  uttered  these  meaning 
words. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  youth 
was  kneeling  at  the  missionary’s  feet. 

Midnight  was  tolled  by  the  great  bell  of 
the  cathedral,  and  Gilbert  had  risen. 

M My  son,”  said  Father  Omehr  as  they 
parted,  **  you  have  been  taught  to  despise 
the  world : — the  next  step  is  to  love  God !” 

Otto  of  Nordheim  and  Welf  of  Bavaria 
had  determined  to  keep  their  forces  toge- 
ther until  apprised  of  Henry’s  further  de- 
signs, and  the  allied  armies  rested  upon 
tbeir  arms  at  Merseburg.  In  the  mean- 
time Henry  used  every  artifice  to  raise  an- 
other army ; but  such  a panic  had  seized 
his  adherents,  that  they  declared  they 
would  rather  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth,  than  again  encounter  the  Saxons. 
When  Otto  and  Welf  were  thus  assured 
of  Henry’s  immediate  inability  to  injure 
them,  they  disbanded  the  troops  which 
had  served  them  so  gallantly.  Much  as 
the  soldiers  longed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
they  did  not  part  without  some  reluctance. 
They  had  long  toiled  side  by  side  in  the 
same  glorious  cause; — they  had  shared 
the  same  dangers  and  the  same  pleasures. 
They  had  slept  and  kept  watch  together. 
Reminiscences  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
of  mutual  services,  had  created  friendships 
of  no  ordinary  strength.  For  many  days, 
the  different  troops  could  be  seen  evacuat- 
ing the  city  under  their  feudal  chiefs,  until 
at  last  scarce  a soldier  remained  at  Merse- 
burg. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  November,  that 
the  barons  of  Hera  and  Stramen  set  out 
with  the  relics  of  their  clans  for  their  lord- 
ships in  Suabia.  The  face  of  Sandrat  de 
Stramen  was  sterner  than  ever,  and  his 
son  seemed  to  have  caught  a portion  of 
his  severity.  They  rode  along  swiftly, 
and  whenever  they  spoke  it  was  about 
the  lady  Margaret  Father  Omehr  alone 
preserved  his  equanimity,  and  even  he 
was  unusually  absent  and  thoughtful. 
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Nor  was  the  retinue  of  Albert  of  Hers 
more  cheerful.  Sir  Albert’s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground  in  deep  dejection; 
tears  were  ever  and  anon  springing  into 
Humbert’s  eyes,  and  even  the  vassals  be- 
hind them,  were  gloomy  and  dispirited. 
They  were  returning  to  a desolated  home, 
it  is  true;  but,  what  was  worse — they 
were  returning  without  Gilbert. 

The  lady  Margaret  was  still  at  Tubin- 
gen. With  scarce  more  fervor  did  Gre- 
gory VII  uphold  against  the  world,  the 
measures  he  deemed  essential  to  the  liber- 
ty, unity  and  purity  of  the  church,  than 
this  young  girl  pursue  the  object  to  which 
she  had  consecrated  herself, — the  extinc- 
tion of  the  feud.  Humble  as  were  her 
aim  and  efforts,  when  contrasted  with  the 
objects  and  exertions  of  the  sainted  pon- 
tiff, she  could  still  imitate  his  piety  and 
perseverance.  The  reader  may  have  re- 
marked the  changes  in  the  lady  Margaret’s 
character.  She  was  naturally  haughty 
and  impetuous,  though  generous  and  sin- 
cere. In  spite  of  her  piety,  that  pride  so 
difficult  to  curb  would  still  break  out. 
But  these  infirmities  had  been  zealously 
combated,  until  religion  had  triumphed 
over  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Still, 
for  some  time,  the  lady  Margaret  was  un- 
happy, and  accused  herself  of  human  love 
in  seeking  the  reconciliation,  imputing  the 
revolution  in  her  feelings  to  a culpable 
tenderness.  But  she  soon  discovered  that 
vanity — that  an  aspiration  after  the  con- 
sciousness of  perfection  rather  than  true 
piety, — occasioned  her  uneasiness.  She 
no  longer  tormented  herself  with  danger- 
ous mistrusts,  but  gave  all  she  had  to 
God,  begging  him  to  purify  the  gift  and 
supply  her  mind  with  the  dispositions  to 
render  the  offering  acceptable.  She  had 
learned  that  most  difficult  lesson  even  to 
the  holy, — to  hope  rather  than  despond  in 


the  conviction  of  unworthiness.  There 
was  one  other  victory  which  the  lady 
Margaret  had  gained  over  herself:  she 
had  suppressed  an  inclination  to  return 
the  attachment  of  Gilbert  de  Hers,  which 
she  clearly  saw  could  only  lead  to  unfor- 
tunate results.  It  was  the  remembrance 
of  this  inclination,  that  occasioned  the 
misgivings  which  she  had  at  last  obtained 
grace  to  disregard. 

Such  was  the  lady  Margaret  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  the  Elster.  She  frequently 
reverted  to  the  challenge  she  had  given 
the  assailants  of  Stramen  castle,  and  de- 
tected in  that  defiance  a relic  of  her  former 
pride.  It  was  the  last  spark. 

She  was  now  in  daily  expectation  of 
her  father  and  brother  and  of  one  almost 
equally  dear — Father  Omehr.  Her  walks 
were  confined  to  a large  room  adjoining 
her  chamber  and  thence  along  the  corridor 
to  the  chapel.  Her  evening  exercise  was 
to  walk,  supported  by  the  countess  of 
Montfort,  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  observe  the  custom  of  her  earliest 
youth,  by  leaving  there  a bunch  of  flow- 
ers. She  spent  the  most  of  the  day  in  a 
cushioned  chair: — she  was  too  weak  to 
kneel  long.  She  loved  to  sit  in  the  sunlight 
holding  the  countess’  hand  in  her  own  at- 
tenuated fingers.  Then  she  would  speak 
of  her  father  and  brother, — and  say  that 
on  the  morrow  they  would  surely  be  re- 
united. She  never  mentioned  sickness  or 
pain  ; she  saw  her  companion’s  tears  fall- 
ing fast  at  times,  but  she  would  only  wipe 
them  away  with  a smile  and  an  embrace. 
As  the  sunbeams  played  upon  her  wasted 
features,  fringing  her  hair  with  gold  and 
encircling  her  with  a brilliant  halo,  the 
countess  would  turn  away  from  the  lovely 
vision  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  whisper 
to  herself, — "This  is  a glimpse  of  the 
world  beyond  the  grave!” 
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I. 

Day  o wrath,  that  day  of  burning 
All  shal  Imeit,  to  ashes  turning, 

As  foretold  by  seers  discerning. 

II. 

Oh  what  fear  shall  it  engender, 

When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splendor. 
Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render. 

III. 

Trumpet  scattering  sounds  of  wonder. 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder, 

Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 

IV. 

All  aghast  then  Death  shall  shiver, 

And  great  Nature’s  frame  shall  quiver. 
When  the  graves  their  dead  deliver. 

V. 

Book  where  every  act’s  recorded, 

All  events  all  time  afforded, 

Shall  be  brought,  and  dooms  awarded. 

VI. 

When  shall  sit  the  Judge  unerring. 

He’ll  unfold  all  here  occurring. 

No  just  vengeance  then  deferring. 

VII. 

What  shall  I say  that  time  pending? 

Ask  what  Advocate’s  befriending. 

When  the  just  man  needs  defending? 

VIII. 

King  almighty  and  all-knowing, 

Grace  to  sinners  freely  showing, 

Save  me.  Fount  of  good  o’erflowing. 

IX. 

Think,  oh  Jesus,  for  what  reason 
Thou  enduredst  man’s  high  treason. 

Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season. 


X. 

Seeking  me  thy  worn  feet  hasted. 

On  the  cross  thou  hast  death  tasted. 
Let  such  labor  not  be  wasted. 

XI. 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 

Grant  me  perfect  absolution. 

Ere  that  day  of  execution. 

XII. 

Culprit  like,  I — heart  all  broken. 

On  my  cheek  shame’s  crimson  token — 
Plead  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken. 

XIII. 

Thou  who  Mary  gav’st  remission, 
Heard’st  the  dying  Thief’s  petition, 
Cheer’dst  with  hope  my  lost  condition. 

XIV. 

Though  my  prayers  do  nothing  merit. 
What  is  needful,  thou  confer  it — 

Lest  I endless  (ire  inherit. 

XV. 

’Mid  the  sheep  a place  decide  me. 

And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me. 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  thee. 

XVI. 

When  the  accurs’d  away  are  driven. 

To  eternal  burnings  given. 

Call  me  with  the  bless ’d  to  heaven. 

XVII. 

I beseech  thee,  prostrate  lying. 

Heart  as  ashes  contrite,  sighing. 

Care  for  me  when  I am  dying. 

XVIII. 

On  that  awful  day  of  wailing. 

Human  destinies  unveiling. 

Spare  us.  Lord,  before  thee  quailing. 


XIX. 

Jesus,  God  of  consolation. 

Grant  to  souls  now  in  purgation, 

With  thy  saints  in  heaven  a station.  Amen. 
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Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Secrecy  of 
the  Confessional.— On  Thursday,  the  23d  of 
September,  the  office  of  Mr.  Hutton,  situated 
in  North  street,  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of  notes 
and  certificates  amounting  to  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the  house 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  was  fired. 
The  Sunday  following,  all  the  papers  that  bad 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Hutton’s  desk,  were  re- 
stored to  him  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey, 
assistant  pastor  of  the  cathedral.  Some  days 
after,  the  Rev.  gentleman  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  grand  juiy,  which,  at  the 
close  of  its  inquiries,  issued  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  John  Gracey,  clerk  of  Mr.  Hut- 
ton. These  facts,  which  we  have  just  stated, 
having  been  presented  to  the  public  through  a 
portion  of  the  Baltimore  press,  in  a very  bun- 
gling manner,  calculated  to  produce  the  very 
erroneous  impression  that  Mr.  Hickey  had 
made  some  disclosure  that  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Gracey,  we  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that 
such  intimation  of  the  press  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  more  positive  asseverations  of  the  press 
elsewhere  in  relation  to  the  same  subjects, 
were  entirely  unfounded  in  truth.  Mr.  Hic- 
key was  questioned  on  the  occasion,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  reception  of  converts,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
on  these  points,  of  a general  nature,  he  could 
with  perfect  propriety,  impart  any  information 
that  was  desired.  But  he  could  not,  and  did 
not,  say  any  thing  that  might  be  a clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  individual  who  committed  the 
robbery.  This  he  could  not  have  done,  with- 
out committing  a crime  of  the  greatest  enor- 
mity, the  violation  of  the  sacramental  secrecy, 
an  instance  of  which  has  yet  to  be  placed  on 
record.  The  name  of  a John  Nepomucen  has 
risen  to  a glorious  distinction  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  for  his  having  suffered  death 
rather  than  divulge  the  knowledge  obtained  in 
the  tribunal  of  penance;  the  calendar  and 
martyrology  of  the  church  exhibit  him  as  an 
object  of  universal  respect  and  admiration,  and 
as  a model  for  the  imitation  of  her  clergy  in 
Vol.  VI.— No.  11.  55 


administering  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation.0 
But  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  name  of  a priest 
who  has  ever  consented  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  as  a confessor.  It  is 
plain,  that  if  this  could  in  any  case  be  admit- 
ted, the  criminal  would  be  deterred  from  seek- 
ing the  remedy  of  his  spiritual  maladies,  and 
thus  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
benefit  of  sinners  and  their  reconciliation  with 
God,  would  be  completely  thwarted  in  its  de- 
sign and  operation.  Hence  the  same  divine  Jaw 
that  commands  a recourse  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  for  mortal  sins  committed  alter  bap- 
tism, requires  the  observance  of  an  inviolable 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  and  so 
far  does  this  law  of  secrecy  extend,  that,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  writer,  be  may  say: 
“ what  I know  by  confession,  I know  less  than 
what  I do  not  know  at  all.” 

Such  is  the  reasoning  that  will  always  gov- 
ern a Catholic  clergyman  in  the  circumstances 
alluded  to,  let  the  human  law  be  what  it  may. 
No  enactments,  no  prisons,  no  sufferings  will 
compel  him  to  disclose  what  God,  the  great 
master  in  heaven  commands  him  to  keep 
secret  But  so  far  as  the  spirit  if  not  the  let- 
ter, of  our  legislation  in  this  country  bears 
upon  the  question,  it  must  certainly  dispense 
a Catholic  clergyman  from  the  obligation  of 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  disclaiming  all  interference 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  when  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Koblman  was  cited  before  a court  in  New 
York,  in  1812,  as  a witness  of  what  he  had 
learned  in  the  confessional,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  presiding  judge,  veiy  properly  decided  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  witness. 

In  the  case  recently  tried  at  Baltimore,  the 
bench  delivered  a similar  opinion,  founded 
further  upon  the  particular  legislation  of  Ma- 
ryland. The  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey  having  been 
called  as  a witness  and  placed  under  oath,  an- 
swered as  follows : 

“I  am  a priest,  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  a citizen  of  Maryland.  I know 
nothing  of  these  papers  in  any  other  way  than 
* Bee  bis  Wograpby  in  Alban  Butter,  May  16. 
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in  my  capacity  as  a priest ; I am  unwilling  to 
state  any  thing  that  is  communicated  to  me  in 
that  capacity.  I know  nothing  relative  to  the 
matter  as  a citizen. 

«*  Mr.  Richardson,  the  attorney  general,  then 
stated  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  ask  him,  and 
as  his  justification  for  not  doing  so,  referred 
the  court  to  the  case  of  Broad  v.  Pitt,  3d  Car- 
rington, and  Payne,  518,  in  which  the  point 
was  decided,  and  one  of  the  judges  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  court  by  saying, ' I,  for  one, 
will  never  compel  a clergyman  to  disclose 
communications  made  by  a prisoner,  but  if  he 
choose  to  disclose  them,  I shall  receive  them 
in  evidence.*  Mr.  Richardson  referred  further 
to  the  decision  of  the  same  point  in  New  York, 
under  De  Witt  Clinton!  J,  O.  Hoffman  and 
others. 

“ The  court  thereupon  remarked,  that  fur- 
ther! under  the  bill  of  rights,  they  could  not 
think  of  pressing  an  inquiry  in  such  a case. 

The  attorney  general  then  stated  that  the 
case  was  closed  on  the  part  of  the  state.’* 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia  .—Episcopal 
Visitation. — The  bishop  of  Philadelphia  con- 
firmed above  sixty  persons  in  St.  Bonaventu- 
ra’s,  Susquehanna  county,  on  the  18th  Sept’r, 
and  eighty-one  in  St.  Francis*  on  the  19th. 

The  bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Louis 
Coudenhove,  visited  the  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  Towanda,  on  Tuesday  the  21st,  and 
confirmed  filly -six  persons. 

A frame  church  has  been  recently  built  in 
Albany  township,  Bradford  county,  where 
about  fifteen  Catholic  families  reside,  but  were 
not  visited. 

The  visitation  was  held  during  three  days 
at  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  in  Cherry  township, 
where  about  seventy  were  confirmed.  Nearly 
forty  German  families,  and  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Irish  families  form  this  congregation, 
for  which  the  church  being  entirely  too  small, 
although  erected  but  a few  years  ago,  measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a larger 
one.  A new  county  has  been  formed  out  of 
Lycoming,  under  the  name  of  Sullivan,  to 
which  this  township  now  belongs. 

In  Bloomsburg  a room  is  set  apart  for  Catho- 
lic worship.  A bout  20  Catholic  families  reside 
in  this  town.  No  visitation  was  held  there. 

The  church  of  St.  James  in  Danville,  was 
visited  on  Sunday,  and  above  twenty  persons 
were  confirmed.  The  congregation  is  already 
too  large  for  the  church,  which  was  erected 
only  two  years  ago. — Catholic  Herald. 


Retreat  and  Diocesan  Synod. — We  learn  from 
the  same  source  that  a spiritual  retreat  for  the 
clergy  was  held  at  the  bishop’s  residence,  end- 
ing on  the  first  Sunday  of  October.  Forty 
priests  attended  the  exercises,  which  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Me  Elroy,  S.  J.  At 
the  pontifical  mass,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
retreat,  a synod  was  opened,  during  which  an 
impressive  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  V. 
Rev.  J.  O’Dwyer,  O.  8.  A.  “The  bishop 
expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  edifying 
demeanor  of  the  clergy,  and  their  devout  ap- 
plication to  the  spiritual  exercises;  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  the  laity  would 
concur  in  the  regulations  made  for  establishing 
order  and  promoting  piety.  Statutes  of  the 
Synod  were  read  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Sourin,  secre- 
tary. They  chiefly  regard  parochial  rights 
and  the  publication  of  the  banns  of  marriage, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  the 
late  Provincial  Council,  will  take  place  in  the 
various  parishes  or  congregations  of  the  dio- 
cess in  which  there  is  a parish  priest,  or  resi- 
dent clergyman.  The  division  of  the  city  and 
county  into  parochial  districts  is  henceforward 
to  approximate  closely  to  parishes,  and  the 
parochial  relations  are  to  be  more  distinct  and 
definite.  Parochial  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Augustin,  at- 
tended by  the  regular  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  churches.  The  Germans  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  parishes  remain  in  charge  of 
the  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  of  the  priests 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  marriage,  as  also 
Easter  communion,  viaticum,  and  extreme 
unction  are  to  be  administered  by  the  parish 
priest  or  his  vicar  to  those  only  within  the 
parochial  limits,  unless  by  his  leave,  or  with 
special  leave  of  the  bishop.  These  regula- 
tions are  not  to  take  effect  before  the  first  of 
January  next.” — Ibid. 

Conversions  at  home. — On  Wednesday,  the 
13th  Oct’r,  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  church,  the  Rev.  George  Allen,  A. 
M.,  a clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  following  day,  the  14tb,  the  same 
Rt.  Rev.  prelate  also  received  into  the  church, 
Professor  Allen’s  lady  and  five  children. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  new  converts 
received  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  all  of 
the  young  persons  having  arrived  at  a suits- 
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ble  age.  The  acta  mentioned  above,  were 
performed  in  the  bishop’s  domestic  chapel. 

We  have  been  somewhat  specific  in  giving 
these  facts,  having  understood  that  one  of  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  published  a report  of 
them  containing  many  inaccuracies. — Cath. 
Herald . 

Diocbss  op  New  Yobk.— ‘Monday,  Sept. 
11,  being  the  festival  of  St.  Francis,  the  Right 
Bev.  Bishop  Hughes  held  a confirmation  at 
the  church  of  St.  Francis  Assisi i,  (German,) 
81st  street,  where  he  confirmed  one  hundred 
children.  He  was  met  outside  the  door  by  the 
children  in  order  of  procession,  who  entered 
the  church  after  him.  Those  who  belonged 
to  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  assisted  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  The  bishop  pre- 
ceded the  administration  of  the  sacrament  by  a 
suitable  exhortation,  and  a sermon  was  preach- 
ed in  German,  after  the  Gospel,  by  Father 
Buchmeier,  O.  S.  F.,  of  8t.  Nicholas  church. 

The  evening  preceding  the  bishop  blessed  a 
bell  for  St.  Francis*  church,  which  henceforth, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  will  sound  the  “ An- 
gelos.** This  will  be  the  third  bell  for  a Ca- 
tholic church  in  this  city,  and  the  second 
which  rings  the  Angelas. 

Diocess  op  Albany. — We  learn  from  the 
Freeman's  Journal  that  on  the  19th  of  Sept, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  a third  Catholic  church  at  Troy.  The 
new  church  is  to  be  under  the  invocation  of 
St  Joseph. 

The  Catholics  of  the  several  congregations 
of  this  city,  assembled  last  night  [Oct.  9]  at 
St.  Mary’s  church,  and  were  addressed  by 
Bishop  McCloskey,  and  the  Rev.  John  Conroy 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  P.  McCloskey'  of  St. 
John’s,  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  in  this  city.  The  determination  is 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  collection  of  funds 
for  this  object,  (which  it  is  believed  can  be 
completed  in  a few  years),  and  the  above 
named  congregations  are  forthwith  to  com- 
mence subscriptions,  and  the  other  churches 
of  the  diocess  are  expected  to  co-operate. — 
Albany  Atlas , per  Freeman* s Journal. 

Diocess  op  BurrALO. — On  Sunday,  Oct’r 
17,  as  we  learn  from  the  Freeman's  Journal , 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Timon,  bishop  elect  of 
Buffalo,  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
New  York,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes. 
Bishop  Kenrick,  of  Philadelphia,  preached  on 
the  occasion.  The  diocess  of  Buffalo  com- 
prises the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 


York,  extending  east  to  the  eastern  limits  of 
Cayuga,  Tompkins  and  Tioga  counties.  “ The 
new  diocess  of  Albany  on  the  north  and  east 
is  included  within  the  same  boundaries  as  the 
state,  it  extends  south  to  the  42d  degree  of 
north  latitude  (the  northern  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania continued  through  to  Connecticut),  and 
west  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  counties  of 
Cayuga,  Tompkins  and  Tioga.** 

A new  Catholic  church  has  already  been 
commenced  in  Buffalo  on  the  corner  of  Pine 
and  Batavia  streets.  It  is  to  be  186  feet  long 
by  86  wide,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  churches  in  all  the 
west . — Freeman  *i . Journal. 

Diocess  op  Pittsbueo.— Episcopal  Firi- 
tation.—- On  Thursday  the  16th  of  September, 
the  visitation  was  held  at  Jefferson.  The  con- 
gregation numbers  about  seven  hundred  souls : 
forty-six  were  confirmed. 

On  Saturday  the  17th,  the  visitation  was 
held  at  Cameron’s  Bottom,  Indiana  county. 
This  congregation  numbers  about  three  hun- 
dred : twenty-two  were  confirmed. 

On  Sunday  the  18th,  the  bishop  visited  In- 
diana. About  two  hundred  and  filly  persons 
in  the  congregation : eleven  were  confirmed. 

The  church  here  is  new : it  is  a small  but 
neat  frame  building.  It  was  dedicated  on  this 
occasion  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  congregation  is  chiefly  German. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th,  the  bishop  visited 
Saltzburgh.  The  number  of  Catholics  here 
does  not  exceed  fifty,  yet  they  have  built  for 
themselves  a small  neat  brick  church,  which 
was  dedicated  on  this  occasion  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St.  Matthew.  Three  persons  were 
confirmed. 

The  visitation  was  held  at  Freeport  on 
Thursday  the  22d.  This  congregation  num- 
bers about  four  hundred  souls:  seven  were 
confirmed. 

Reception  of  Nuns. — On  Wednesday  29th  of 
Sept.,  at  the  convent  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  on  Penn  street,  Miss  Marianne  Daly, 

( Sister  Agatha) , Miss  Maiy  Gillispie,  ( Sister 
Baptist ),  and  Miss  Mary  Hosteller,  {Sister 
Rose)t  received  the  white  veil  from  the  hands 
of  the  bishop. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

Diocess  op  Chicago. — Taking  the  Veil.*— 
On  Friday  the  24th  of  September,  Miss  Catha- 
rine Kildea,  called  in  religion  Sister  Mary 
Aloysia,  who  has  been  a postulant  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Chicago,  for 
some  months,  received  the  white  veil  of  a 
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Novice,  in  the  cathedral  at  the  band!  of  the 
bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quarter. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  new  con- 
vent of  the  8istera  of  Mercy,  in  Chicago,  is 
now  finished,  and  that  the  nuns  will  take  pos- 
session of  it  immediately.  The  community 
goes  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  useful- 
ness, and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  generally. — Newt  Letter. 

Diocbss  or  Milwauxie. — Ordination. — 
The  Right  Kev.  Bishop  held  an  ordination  on 
the  29th  Sept’r,  when  the  order  of  priesthood 
was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Michael  McFall 
and  the  Rev.  Michael  Peitter. 

Confirmation. — On  Sunday  the  17th  of  Sept, 
the  same  prelate  administered  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  to  seventy-two  persons  in  the 
new  and  well  finished  church  of  St.  Bernard, 
in  the  flourishing  village  of  Watertown,  situ- 
ated on  Rock  river,  Jefferson  county,  Wiscon- 
sin. This  large  congregation  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  Irish  Catholics,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  emigrated  from  the  eastern  cities 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  happy 
condition  of  the  settlers  ought  to  encourage 
hundreds  of  other  families  to  abandon  the 
crowded  towns,  and  select  a home  in  the  de- 
lightful “clearings”  of  Wisconsin.— Catholic 
Telegraph. 

St.  Mary't  ( German)  Church. — This  beau- 
tiful edifice  was  consecrated  yesterday,  with 
all  tbe  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Bishop  Henni,  in  full  canonicals  offi- 
ciated. The  sermon  was  delivered  in  English, 
by  the  Rev.  Michael  Shaw,  of  Indiana,  who 
left  a most  favorable  impression  on  the  au- 
dience, not  less  from  the  piety  of  his  senti- 
ments, than  from  his  ability  and  earnest  elo- 
quence. The  rich  and  solemn  music  added 
impressiveness  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  con- 
secration. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
persons  passed  the  doors  during  the  morning. 
The  Germans  are  justly  proud  of  8t.  Mary’s, 
as  an  evidence  not  only  of  their  religious  cha- 
racter, but  of  good  taste,  in  erecting  a fitting 
temple  to  the  Deity. — Newt  Letter. 

Diocbss  of  Vincennes. — The  neat  and 
substantial  church,  erected  by  the  zealous  Ca- 
tholics of  Richmond,  Indiana,  was  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  under  the  invocation  of 
the  holy  apostle  St.  Andrew,  on  Sunday  the 
17th  ult^— Ih. 

Diocbss  or  Cleveland. — Consecration  of 


Bitkop  Stopped This  eeremooy  took  place  on 
last  Sunday  in  tbe  cathedral  of  dncnnati. 
An  immense  congregation  was  present,  fitting 
every  put  of  tbe  ample  edifice,  and  preserving 
throughout  tbe  solemn  exercises  tbe  greetest 
order  and  attention.  Tho  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Pur- 
cell waa  the  consecrating  prelate,  assisted  by 
tbe  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan,  bishop  of  Richmond. 
The  latter  prelate  delivered  an  exoellent  dis- 
course on  apostolical  succession,  in  which  he 
proved  with  great  force  and  clearness  the 
establishment  and  perpetuity  of  the  Catholic 
ministry. 

In  the  evening  tbe  bishop  of  Richmond 
preached  again,  and  the  newly  consecrated 
bishop  presided  at  vespers  and  gave  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Rappe  left  town  yesterday 
on  his  way  to  Cleveland. — Oath.  Tel.  Oct.  14. 

Abchdiocess  or  St.  Louis. — On  Sunday, 
26th  Sept’r,  tbe  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  St 
Louis  confirmed  a number  of  children  in  Clay 
co..  Mo. — Newt  Letter . 

St.  Louis  News  Lbtteb. — We  perceive 
that  this  excellent  journal  is  about  to  pass  from 
the  hands  of  its  former  publisher.  We  hope 
that  this  circumstance  will  in  no  wise  tend  to 
prevent  tbe  continuance  of  a periodical  which 
has  proved  itself  so  useful  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  The  ability  and  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  it  has  always  displayed,  enti- 
tle it  to  universal  patronage,  but  especially  to 
that  of  tbe  Catholics  of  the  western  states. 

Diocbss  of  Cincinnati. — New  Church. — 
We  have  at  length  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
that  a “ good  beginning”  has  been  made  for  a 
Catholic  church  in  the  beautiful  and  prosper- 
ous town  of  Springfield.  Last  week  the  bishop 
obtained  a lot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
square,  near  the  academy,  on  which,  with 
God’s  blessing,  a church  will  be  erected  next 
year.  Tbe  lot  cost  eleven  hundred  dollars, 
and  all  paid. 

The  English  Catholics  of  Covington  have 
purchased  a spacious  lot,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  front,  an  excellent  site,  on  which 
they  hope  to  erect  before  long  a handsome 
church. 

Another. — The  Catholics  of  Delhi  township, 
near  this  city,  have  held  a meeting  and  resolv- 
ed to  erect  a church  to  accommodate  the  nu- 
merous Catholic  families  now  resident  in  that 
township,  and  many  of  them  owners  of  the  soil. 

Yet  Another.— The  Catholics  of  St.  James’ 
church.  Green  township,  about  nine  miles  from 
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Cincinnati,  held  a meeting  last  week  and  made 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  a new  church, 
the  present  one  being  too  small  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were 
raised  in  money,  and  as  they  have  already  a 
fine  site  and  can  collect  materials  during  the 
winter,  we  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing their  pious  object.  The  present 
church  will  serve  for  the  parish  school  house, 
of.  which  there  is  much  need,  as  the  Bchool 
house  now  in  use  is  inadequate  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Submission  to  ihs  Church  of  Christ . — A Ger- 
mau  Catholic  clergyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Grandeler, 
who  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  had  adopted 
the  views  of  John  Hongs,  and  who  has  been 
preaching  in  this  city  to  “ a small  party,**  re- 
nounced his  errors  during  the  last  week,  and 
made  application  to  the  bishop  for  re -admis- 
sion to  communion  with  the  Catholic  church. 

It  appears  as  if  schism  is  doomed  to  make 
no  headway  in  the  United  States.  Whilst 
every  division  of  Protestantism  flourishes — 
has  its  preachers,  meeting  bouses  and  congre- 
gations-—every  attempt  to  introduce  disaffec- 
tion into  the  Catholic  family  meets  with  cer- 
tain and  swift  discomfiture Cath.  Telegraph. 

C attain  John  E.  Howard. — Lt.  Tilton, 
of  the  voltigeur  regiment,  in  a letter  written 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  dated  27th  Sept’r, 
makes  honorable  mention  of  Captain  John 
ISager  Howard,  of  Baltimore.  We  have  been 
politely  favored  with  the  following  extracts 
from  the  letter.  The  writer  alludes  to  the 
capture  of  Cbapultepec. 

“ We  rose  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  amid 
the  most  withering  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
the  musketry  of  near  two  thousand  Mexicans, 
planted  the  ladders,  and  with  a cheer  mounted. 
The  first  man  who  entered  alive  was  Captain 
Howard.  He  was  followed  instanter,  &c.  Ac. 

The  first  ten  or  fifteen  inside  the  works 

met  some  resistance,  as  they  fell  back  into  the 
building  that  is  in  the  centre  of  the  work,  but 
we  charged  them  there;  Howard  with  his  own 
hand  killed  three,  and  by  this  time  the  poor 
devils  were  calling  loudly  for  quarters,**  Ac. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  the  residence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
at  Goshenhoppen,  Berk's  Co.,  Penna.,  Oct'r 
12th,  1847,  Father  Stbthbn  John  Gababxa, 
8.  J. 

F.  Gabaria  was  a native  of  Piedmont,  and 


was  born  December  27th,  1794.  After  the  usual 
preparatory  studies,  he  entered  as  a student  in 
the  University  of  Turin,  where  he  completed 
bis  course  of  humanities,  philosophy,  Ac.  At 
the  age  of  21,  he  migrated  to  Switzerland,  and 
entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
on  the  5tb  of  October,  1815.  At  the  end  of 
the  ordinary  probation  of  the  society,  he  was 
called  to  Ferrara,  in  the  Roman  Province,  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  Sacred 
Scripture  and  Hebrew.  Having  received  holy 
orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  min- 
ister and  procurator  of  the  Jesuit  College  of 
Nizza.  From  the  performance  of  these  duties 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology, in  the  college  of  Ferentino,  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  the  students  of  the 
Diocesan  Seminary.  The  course  of  dogma, 
which  he  had  commenced  to  write  at  Feren- 
tino, was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to 
the  professorship  of  moral  theology,  in  the 
Roman  College.  For  this  all-important  branch 
of  sacred  learning  he  manifested  peculiar  tal- 
ents, which,  combined  with  the  facility  of  ac- 
cess to  the  unrivalled  library  of  the  institution, 
enabled  him  to  produce  a moral  course  admi- 
rable for  its  research  and  accuracy.  Fifteen 
years  were  spent  in  this  duty,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  others  imposed  by  various  offices  of 
trust  in  the  society. 

On  the  2d  of  Feb.  1829,  he  made  his  solemn 
profession  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  order. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  he  was 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  made  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
During  the  five  or  six  years  in  which  he  held 
this  office,  he  wrote  his  course  of  logic,  meta- 
physics and  ethics ; this  work  yet  continues  to 
be  the  text-book  in  the  college  class,  and  gives 
the  alumni  of  the  institution  advantages  in 
these  branches,  possessed  by  those  of  few 
others  in  the  country. 

He  held  various  offices  in  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  For  some 
years  past,  he  was  professor  of  moral  theology, 
spiritual  director  of  the  community,  and  con- 
fessor of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation. 

His  strength  declining  iu  the  summer  of 
. 1847,  he  was  sent,  for  the  benefit  of  change, 
to  Goshenhoppen,  Pa.,  where  he  died  of  Para- 
lysis, on  the  12th  of  October,  rich  in  the  merits 
acquired  by  constant  and  upright  labor  in  the 
service  of  the  Saviour,  to  whom  he  had  conse- 
crated all  his  powers. 
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On  the  1st  of  Sept’r  at  Castroville,  Text*, 
Rev.  Matthew  Chazelle,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  that  place.  Mr.  Chatelle,  says  the 
Propagaievr , had  only  been  little  more  than  a 
year  in  this  country,  and  had  signalised  his 
zeal  in  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry  in 
Texas.  Gifted  with  a strong  constitution  and 
devoted  to  his  labors  as  a missionary,  he  pro* 
mised  much  for  religion  in  the  diocess  of  Gal- 
veston, when  he  was  cut  off  by  the  prevailing 
fever,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  years. 
His  loss  is  greatly  deplored  by  the  bishop  and 
his  flock. 

On  the  25th  Sept*r  at  Donaldsonville,  La., 
Sister  Mart  Barbe,  a native  of  Missouri, 
and  aged  22  years.  The  deceased  had  but  a 
few  months  before  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  She  received  the  habit  of 
the  society  and  her  name  in  religion  on  her 
death-bed.— Prop.  Cath. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Boston,  on  Monday  morning,  18th 
Oct’r,  Rev.  John  D.  Bradey,  late  pastor  of 
Cabotville  and  other  missions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bradey,  although  in  a feeble 
state  of  health,  had  repaired  to  Boston  in  order 
to  perform,  with  the  other  clergymen  of  the 
diocess,  a spiritual  retreat.  His  increasing 
debility  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the 
holy  exercises,  and  on  the  morning  after  the 
opening  of  the  retreat  he  breathed  his  last, 
after  having  received  the  sacraments  of  the 
church.  He  was  ordained  by  the  late  bishop 
of  the  diocess  in  the  year  1833.  Since  that 
he  has  labored  with  assiduity  and  perseverance 
in  various  missions,  and  several  churches 
erected  by  his  continued  efforts,  remain  a last- 
ing testimony  to  his  zeal  for  religion. — Boston 
Cath.  Obs. 

On  25th  August,  at  Ferdinand,  Indiana, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Meinkmann,  aged  51  years.  Mr. 
M.  was  a native  of  Germany,  and  had  pre- 
sided during  five  years  over  the  cougregation 
at  Ferdinand,  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans. 
— Prop.  Cath.  R.  I.  P. 

FOREIGN. 

Latest  Intelligence. — The  following 
summary  we  borrow  from  the  Truth  Teller : 

The  arrival  of  the  Steamships  “ Missouri,” 
and  u Cambria,”  has  put  us  in  possession  of 
very  late  dates.  The  u Cambria”  has  brought 
us  London  papers  of  the  4th  instant,  and  Dub- 
lin of  the  same  date. 

The  commercial  intelligence  is  of  a most 


disastrous  nature— fixtures  upon  failures  are 
announced  of  the  most  respectable  booses  sad 
of  the  very  highest  standing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  is  cnsrstoiu. 
To  furnish  a list  of  the  names  even  of  the  firms 
would  take  up  a couple  of  columns  of  our  pa- 
per. Where  this  fearful  condition  and  derange- 
ment of  the  mercantile  and  monetary  affairs 
in  Europe  are  to  end — and  to  what  destruction 
they  will  lead — it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

We  perceive  from  our  foreign  files  that  the 
great  political  movement  in  progress  in  Italy, 
continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  only  sources 
of  reliable  information  available  from  the  Lom- 
bardo, Venetian,  and  Neapolitan  states,  being 
private  letters  and  such  advices  as  are  received 
indirectly  through  the  Pontifical,  Tuscan,  and 
Piedmontese  journals,  considerable  delay  and 
much  uncertainty,  4ays  the  Dublin  FVeeswifi, 
attend  the  intelligence  we  receive.  The  offi- 
cial gazettes  of  Naples  and  Milan,  containing 
snch  statements  only  as  their  governments  re- 
spectively find  it  convenient  to  issue,  are  little 
to  be  depended  on. 

The  accounts  from  Italy  are  satisfactory. 
His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  by  bis  firmness  and 
determination  appears  to  have  stultified  Aus- 
tria, she  does  not  appear  disposed  to  provoke 
hostilities. 

Letters  from  Rome  of  the  19th  ult.,  state 
that  at  Ferrara  all  things  remain  in  statu*  91 to. 

The  deputation  from  the  Italian  states  to 
Pius  IX,  composed  of  persons  selected  by  the 
popular  vote  from  all  the  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  were  to  assemble  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  Leghorn.  On  the  following  day, 
at  eleven  A.  M.,  they  were  to  meet  in  the 
Palazzo  Comunitativo  to  concert  of  the  best 
measures  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the 
people  they  represent.  On  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month  they  were  to  start  for  Civita  Vec- 
chia  on  their  way  to  Rome.  This  mission  is 
one  of  high  importance  for  the  Italian  cause, 
as  it  adds  new  strength  to  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy which  have  been  formed  between  the 
hearts  and  feelings  of  the  sons  of  Italy. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Irish  Council 
was  held  at  the  Rotundo  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday 
the  28th  ulto.  It  was  most  numerously  at- 
tended. The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Cion- 
curry.  The  Dublin  Freeman  contains  a very 
full  and  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings 
which  we  shall  notice  fully  in  our  next. 
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The  Nation  very  justly  observe*  that  an  Irish 
council,  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  a third 
winter**  famine,  has  a mighty  task  before  it. 

Several  important  questions,  we  perceive, 
are  likely  to  occupy  the  councils  immediately, 
Among  others,  that  of  export  or  non-export— 
and  the  land  tenure,  the  committee  upon  which 
will  shortly  bring  up  a report  comprising  some 
plan  of  settlement  of  the  matter. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Loyal 
National  Repeal  Association,  held  at  Concilia- 
tion Hall  on  the  21st  ulto.,  Mr.  John  O’Con- 
nell read  an  admirable  Letter  from  His  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  enclosing  his  mite 
to  the  Repeal  Association. 

His  grace  urges  the  necessity  of  making  im- 
mediate arrangements  for  bringing  the  right  of 
Ireland,  to  the  restoration  of  its  legislature,  be- 
fore the  new  Parliament,  so  that  the  Irish  peo- 
ple may  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
value  of  some  of  their  recent  representatives, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
flexible  phrase  of  "nationality,”  under  the 
banner  of  which  some  of  adverse  political  opin- 
ions, have  found  their  way  to  the  British  Sen- 
ate. 

Father  Mathew  has  intimated  his  intention 
of  visiting  the  United  States,  and  has  defini- 
tively fixed  that  it  will  take  place  next  spring. 
He  has  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  Boston  train  line  packets  who  have 
placed  the  private  State  cabins  of  their  splen- 
did vessels  at  bis  disposal. 

The  library  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy, R.  C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  has  been  valued, 
by  a competent  judge,  at  $125,000. 

A new  journal  is  about  to  be  started  in  Dun- 
dalk in  ftvor  of  the  advocacy  of  “ Old  Ireland” 
principles. 

The  Dublin  journals  announce  the  death  of 
Doctor  Curran  of  the  epidemic  typhus — the 
awful  pestilence  now  raging  in  Dublin— on 
the  tenth  day  of  bis  illness,  his  brief,  but  bril- 
liant career  closed  in  this  life. 

The  Limerick  weavers  have  addressed  their 
fellow  townsmen,  urging  them  to  give  their 
support  to  Irish  manufacture. 

A meeting  of  Catholics  of  the  Sardinian 
Chapel,  London,  was  held  on  the  21st  ult,  to 
express  their  hearty  indignation  at  the  late  in- 
iquitous proceedings  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  gathering  of  the  harvest  in  Ireland  has 
been  very  successful.  The  yield  of  alt  the 
crops  has  proved  abundant.  A correspondent 


who  has  travelled  over  all  the  north-eastern  and 
most  of  the  western  counties,  states  that  the 
wheat  crop,  almost  universally,  is  abundant  in 
quantity  aod  excellent  in  quality.  In  some 
districts  of  good  low-land,  and  also  on  moory 
land,  the  crop  is  very  heavy ; and  then,  again, 
on  many  of  the  light  gravelly  hills,  it  is  exr 
ceedingly  poor  and  thin.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  a good  average  crop  in  the  north 
and  west — much  better  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  south. 

Conversions  Abroad.— We  learn  from 
our  last  files  of  English  papers,  that  the  good 
work  of  conversion  is  still  going  on  in  Eng- 
land. Three  new  cases  are  reported,  viz : the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Wilson,  late  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Hants  ; W.  T.  Gor- 
don, Esq.,  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
a brother  of  the  Anglican  clergyman,  who, 
some  months  ago,  joined  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
and  next  heir  to  the  Barony  of  Grantly. — C. 
Herald, 

Some  months  ago,  it  was  boastfully  an- 
nounced in  our  Protestant  exchanges  that  two 
Irish  priests  had  made  a recantation  of  Catho- 
licity, in  Dublin.  These  persons  were  styled, 
in  the  Protestant  report,  the  “ Rev.  Nicholas 
Beatty,  D.  D.,  &c.,(!)  late  Superior  of  the 
Convents  in  Drogheda,  Athlone,  Waterford, 
and  Mullinfarnham,(!)  and  the  Rev.  P.  Bren- 
nan, late  parish  priest  of  Creere,  diocess  of 
Elphin.”  The  Banner  of  the  Cross  copied  the 
account,  introducing  it  with  the  remark  that 
“ it  is  sufficiently  specific , we  should  think,  to 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous.”  What  will  our 
Protestant  contemporaries  say  when  they  learn 
that  both  of  these  unfortunate  men  have  al- 
ready repented  of  their  apostasy,  and  returned 
to  the  church?  We  have  already  announced 
the  return  of  Mr.  Beatty,  and  we  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  return  of  Mr. 
Brennan,  in  the  subjoined  paragraph  from  an 
English  paper. 

“ Return  of  an  Jpostate  Priest  to  the  Church . 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  the  second  of  the  two 
priests  who  read  their  recantation  of  Catholi- 
cism in  the  church  of  St.  Audeon's,  and  whose 
conversion  was  the  subject  of  so  much  boast- 
ing to  the  Priest  Protection  Society,  has  writ- 
ten a letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  declaring 
his  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Mr.  Beatty,  his  fellow- pervert,  did  the  same  a 
short  time  since.” — Catholic  Herald. 

Catholicity  in  Great  Britain . — In  1790,  the 
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beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  Ilf,  there 
were  not  more  than  sixty  thousand  Catholics 
in  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign  in  1820,  they  had  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Catholic  population  now 
•mounts  to  three  and  a half  millions. — Prop. 
Catholique . 

To  CoRmxsrowDEWTS^The  following  ar- 
ticles have  come  to  hand:  1.  Protestant  Science 
as  opposed,  to  Miracles : 2.  On  Self-knowledge , 
which  we  must  decline  accepting,  the  subject 
being  very  obscurely  treated,  and  in  some 


parts  unintelligible,  at  least  to  vs.  S.  Two 
letters  from  Iowa,  containing  an  interesting 
narrative  of  a missionary  excursion  in  that 
country. 

J.  A.  W.  must  excuse  us  for  not  publishing 
in  the  Magazine  foe  item  of  intelligence  be 
has  tarnished,  for  foe  simple  reason  that  it 
would  impart  no  information  to  our  readers. 
Every  body  knows  that,  in  conventual  insti- 
tutions, a spiritual  retreat  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  is  just  as  much  a matter  of  course  as  to 
hear  mass  every  day.  The  publication  of  such 
things  would  only  crowd  the  pages  of  a reli- 
gious journal  to  no  purpose. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Concilium  Baltimorense  Provinciate  VI%  habi- 
turn,  Anno  1846.  Ball.:  Apud  Joanna m 
Murphy , 8 vo.  pp.  86. 

This  collection  of  acts  and  decrees  of  foe 
sixth  Provincial  Council,  has  been  issued  in 
the  same  form  as  those  of  preceding  synods, 
and  in  a style  of  great  neatness. 

L* American  Francais , or  a new,  plain  and  easy 
method  of  learning,  m a very  short  time,  to 
read  fluently , pronounce  correctly , and  write 
with  accuracy , every  word  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. By  P.  Cherbonnier.  Balt. : Printed 
by  John  D.  Toy,  8vo.  pp.  228. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  tarnished  a 
very  tall  exposition  and  explanation  of  the 
various  sounds  in  the  French  language,  which 
he  has  arranged  in  a progressive  order,  com- 
mencing with  letters,  then  passing  to  syllables, 
and  words  formed  of  those  syllables:  after 
which,  sentences  and  reading  lessons  are  given 
for  the  exercise  of  the  student.  It  is  certainly 
the  best  and  most  copious  illustration  of  the 
subject  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  and 
may  be  very  profitably  used  by  those  who  are 
learning  French.  We  think,  however,  that  it 
is  not  substantially  different  from  foe  method 
generally  followed  by  teachers,  in  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  French  sounds;  and  that  no 
book,  whatever  be  its  excellency,  can  suffice 
to  communicate  this  knowledge  without  the 
aid  of  a competent  tutor. 

Introduction  to  the  English  Reader  f or  a selec- 
tion of  puces  in  Prose  and  Poetry , ire.  By 


Lindley  Murray.  New  York:  D.  and  J. 
Sadlier.  12mo.  pp.  214. 

It  has  been  foe  aim  of  the  author,  in  compil- 
ing this  work,  to  adapt  it  to  those  who  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  reading,  and  its  ar- 
rangement is  such  as  to  conduct  them  from  the 
spelling-book  to  the  “ English  Reader a 
collection  designed  for  those  more  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
An  examination  of  foe  book  has  satisfied  us 
that  it  has,  in  general,  been  well  executed ; 
the  various  selections  are  suited  to  foe  capacity 
of  young  persons,  and  calculated  to  produce 
upon  their  mind  and  heart  the  most  useful  im- 
pressions. 

A Reply  to  Dr.  M Oner’s  “ End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy," so  far  as  the  churches  of  the  English 
communion  are  concerned.  By  Samuel  Far- 
mer Jarvis,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Stc.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  & Co.,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  251. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Waters,  of 
Baltimore,  for  a copy  of  this  work,  an  extend- 
ed notice  of  which  will  appear  in  a future 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

St.  Vincent's  Manual. — We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing,  that  a second  edition  of  this  ex- 
cellent manual  of  Catholic  piety,  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged,  will  soon  be  published 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  In  foe  preparation  of  this 
edition,  all  foe  more  popular  devotions  bavs 
been  introduced,  so  that  it  will  form  foe  most 
complete  collection  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  issued  from  the  prees  in  this  country. 
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Jbmalee  de  la  Propagation  de  la  foi.  Mis- 
non  de  V oceanic  orientals , Me  Sandwich . 
A Lyon  et  k Paris.  8vo. 

Jhmab  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
Mteeione  of  Western  Oceaniea.  The  Sand- 


wich Ielande.  London.  8vo. 

rUERE  are  few  books,  even 
in  our  Catholic  literature, 
more  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining, than  the  “Jin. 
nab  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith V The  associa- 
tion for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  was  commenced  in  1822,  in  the 
city  of  Lyons,  and  soon  spread  not  only 
over  Europe,  but  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  The  members  of  it  contribute  two 
sous  a week,  (about  one  cent  and  a half,) 
towards  the  funds  of  the  society,  which 
are  annually  distributed  among  the  differ- 
ent missions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  two  central 
councils,  one  at  Lyons  and  the  other  at 
Paris,  which  have  their  subordinate  coun- 
cils in  all  places  where  a branch  of  the 
Society  has  been  established.  To  encou- 
rage this  excellent  work  for  the  honor  of 
religion  and  the  good  of  souls,  the  sove- 
reign pontiffs  have  conferred  upon  it  many 
Vol.  VI.— No.  12.  56 


spiritual  favors.  The  receipts  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  first  year,  amounted  only  to 
about  five  thousand  dollars;  but  they  have 
been  annually  on  the  increase.  In  1846- 
47,  they  reached  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  rather  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year,  owing  to  the  calamities  in 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  For 
the  edification  of  those  who  contribute  to 
the  good  work,  and  of  the  Christian  world 
at  large,  a brochure  is  published  every  two 
months,  containing  intelligence  respecting 
the  missions.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  copies  of 
this  work  are  actually  struck  off,  viz.  in 
French,  100,000;  German,  18,200;  Eng- 
lish, 20,000;  Spanish,  1,100;  Flemish, 
4,500;  Italian,  30,000;  Portuguese,  2,500; 
Dutch,  2,000;  Polish,  500.  These  vo- 
lumes, composed  of  letters  from  mission- 
aries in  all  parts  of  the  world,  exhibit  not 
only  the  gradual  dissemination  of  the  Gos- 
pel throughout  heathen  lands,  but  also 
contain  the  most  accurate  information  re- 
specting the  manners,  customs  and  coun- 
try of  the  people  whose  conversion  is 
attempted.  Ethnography,  geology  and 
philology,  owe  much  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  the  authors  of  the  " Lettree 
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Edifiantes .”  The  scholar  and  the  man 
of  science  will  meet  with  equal  food  for 
reflection  and  speculation  in  the  " An- 
nab”  which,  as  they  profess  to  be,  are 
a continuation  of  the  “ Lettr «•.”*  Nor 
will  they  who  read  for  amusement  alone 
and  such  information  as  relaxes  the  mind, 
consider  the  pages  of  these  volumes  too 
dry,  too  ascetic,  or  too  voluminous.  The 
felicity  of  description  and  charming  sim- 
plicity with  which  the  scenery  and  pecu- 
liarities of  unexplored  regions,  remote 
isles,  and  their  strange  inhabitants  are 
portrayed,  cannot  fail  to  attract  them. 
Even  the  literary  lounger,  whose  taste  is 
not  thoroughly  perverted  by  the  perilous 
romances  of  the  day,  must  linger  with 
some  interest  over  the  animated  narrative 
of  the  Annals.  He  will  And  incidents  as 
thrilling  and  real  courage  far  surpassing 
the  fancied  exploits  of  the  paper  heroes 
with  whom  he  has  been  storming  castles 
and  vanquishing  giants.  Unless  he  have 
pursued  the  beaten  track  so  long,  that, 
like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  regaining 
freedom  with  a sigh,  he  recoils  from  no- 
velty,— unless  he  have  communed  so  long 
with  vice  tricked  out  as  innocence  and 
lust  attired  in  the  robes  of  holy  love,  as 
to  despise  the  embodiment  of  true  virtue 
and  worth,  he  must  contemplate  in  won- 
der and  delight  the  disinterested  heroism 
and  meek  endurance  of  the  heralds  of  the 
cross.  To  but  one  class  of  men,  can 
these  volumes  be  unwelcome;— to  those 
bigots,  who  would  gladly  bury  in  oblivion 
aught  that  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  We  cannot  expect 
them  to  welcome  the  fruits  that  indicate 
the  divinity  of  the  tree  they  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  kill,  but  whose  trunk  has 
resisted  the  axe  of  persecution,  whose 
leaves  and  blossoms  still  bid  defiance  to 
the  locust  and  the  worm. 

Yet,  not  for  the  philosopher,  self  suffi- 
cient in  the  pride,  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  reason,  who,  though  holding 

* The  lacune  between  the  Lettres  Edifiantes 
and  the  Annals,  is  filled  up  by  tbe  jVimvtlUi 
Eettres  Edifiantes , 8 volt.  12mo. 


himself  superior  to  all  visible  things  and 
conscious  of  not  being  self-existent,  denies 
that  his  creation  is  due  to  a power  greater 
and  invisible,— not  for  the  man,  who  reads 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearing  accomplish- 
ed or  to  get  through  as  pleasantly  as  pos- 
sible the  precious  moments  that  never 
can  return, — not  for  the  voluptuary,  who 
seeks  to  escape  an  unsatisfactory  reality 
by  revelling  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of 
earthly  imaginings,  are  these  volumes 
written.  Their  beauty,  their  interest  and 
their  literary  or  scientific  value,  are  their 
least  merits.  They  are  written  for  those, 
who  revere  the  solemn  mandate — “ Go 
ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
qf  the  Holy  Ghost!”  and  who  feel  a holy 
pride  and  exultation  in  every  act  of  obe- 
dience to  that  ail  important  command. 
They  are  written  for  those,  who  have  the 
conversion  of  the  world  at  heart,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  its  accomplishment, 
and  who  spare  not  labor,  or  worldly  ease, 
or  the  ties  of  blood  and  birth,  or  health, 
or  life  itself,  to  effect  it  They  are  written 
for  those  who  feel  a deep  interest  in  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  who  cheerfully  contri- 
bute of  their  earthly  means  to  promote  so 
momentous  an  object  And  when  a Ca- 
tholic who  deserves  the  name,  opens  the 
Annals  at  any  page,  though  impressed  of 
course  with  the  general  information  con- 
veyed, and  with  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
position, they  scarce  contribute  to  the  de- 
light he  experiences  in  the  perusaL  He 
sees  the  idol  disappearing  before  the  cross; 
— he  sees  people,  who  were  revelling  in 
heathenish  vices  and  impieties,  crowding 
to  receive  baptism  and  leading  lives  of 
exemplary  Christian  piety ; — he  sees  the 
indolent  and  illiterate  savage  working 
cheerfully  to  develope  the  resources  of 
his  virgin  soil,  and  learning  with  avidity 
the  history  of  that  great  world  in  whose 
progress  he  had  not  participated.  How 
his  heart  glows  at  the  recital  of  the  mis- 
sionary’s energy  and  perseverance,  as  ob- 
stacles insurmountable  by  human  means 
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melt  away  like  snows  in  the  glance  of  the 
Lord,  as  chapels  in  the  wilderness  and 
thousands  of  zealous  catechumens  attest 
the  triumph  of  truth.  How  he  admires 
the  saintly  behaviour  of  the  missionaries, 
whether  in  the  pangs  of  martyrdom  or 
the  dawn  of  success.  How  deeply  is  he 
aiTected  by  their  complete  reliance  upon 
Providence;  how  he  smiles  to  see  them 
ascribing  the  most  untoward  circumstan- 
ces to  the  intervention  of  a beneficent 
God,  and  extracting  consolation  out  of 
every  calamity ; and  how  much  is  he  edi- 
fied by  their  unvarying  humility  in  attri- 
buting all  their  results  to  God.  So  com- 
pletely do  they  lose  sight  of  themselves, 
that  it  would  seem  never  to  occur  to  them 
that  they  should  be  thought  of  or  praised 
for  their  labors.  Their  sole  object  is  to 
bear  witness  to  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God  operating  through  them,  and  they 
speak  of  effects  wrought  by  their  agency 
as  if  others  had  been  the  channels  selected 
by  heaven  for  the  dispensation  of  graces. 
They  have  no  fear  of  being  thought  vain 
or  egotistical,  since  they  consider  the  good 
produced  so  evidently  God's  work, — not 
their  own. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  account  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  islands,  extracted  from  the  An- 
nals. No  Catholic,  and  no  unprejudiced 
Protestant,  will  question  the  authenticity 
and  veracity  of  the  materials  from  which 
our  narrative  is  drawn ; and  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  those  who  may 
dispute  our  authorities,  when  they  pro- 
duce any  reliable  testimony  against  us. 

Our  account  must  necessarily  be  very 
imperfect.  Those  who  may  be  interested 
in  it,  and  still  more  particularly  those  who 
will  not  be,  ought  to  refer  to  the  letters 
from  which  it  is  compiled.  There  are 
many  works  which  are  improved  by 
abridgment,  by  skilful  pruning  and  well 
judged  condensation.  But  not  so  with 
the  volumes  before  us.  Every  sentence 
should  be  read; — you  cannot  curtail,  with- 
out sacrificing  a portion  of  their  value. 


They  resemble  not  the  fruit  tree  or  the 
vine,  but  are  rather  like  a ripe  wheat-field; 
abstract  a stalk  and  you  diminish  the 
yield. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1826,  Alexis 
Bachelot,  Abraham  Armand  and  Patrick 
Short,  three  priests  of  the  house  of  Picpus,* 
accompanied  by  three  catechists,  set  sail 
in  the  Comet  for  Honolulu.  They  depart- 
ed full  of  confidence  in  God  and  prepared 
to  encounter  any  dangers  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed,  exclaiming,  that  if  the 
love  of  gold  could  lead  adventurers  to 
Mexico  through  a thousand  perils,  surely 
a purer  and  nobler  motive — the  love  of 
God— oughii  to  produce  at  least  equal 
courage  io  them.f  During  the  long  voy- 
age  they  besought  God  not  to  deprive  them 
of  the  happiness  to  which  he  had  called 
them,  of  laboring  for  his  glory  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  invoked  enough  of 
wisdom  to  act  and  enough  of  virtue  to 
suffer  according  to  his  heavenly  will  and 
his  greater  glory.  It  was  not  until  the 
13th  of  July,  1827,  that  they  landed  at 
Oahu,  in  perfect  health  but  in  great  po- 
verty. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  no  earthly 
riches  to  replenish  their  exhausted  purses, 
but  what  they  deemed  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious, some  afflictions  to  endure  for  their 
Creator,  some  souls  to  gain  for  him,  some 
new  children  to  offer  him,  some  prodigal 
sons  to  return  to  the  father’s  house,  some 
wandering  sheep  to  bring  back  within  the 
fold4  It  was  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  field 
for  missionary  labor  opened  before  them, 
that  M.  Bachelot,  the  superior  of  the  mis- 
sion, surveying  his  scanty  resources,  ex- 
claims with  fervent  eloquence, — “ Why 
has  not  a poor  missionary  the  power  of 
multiplying  himself!  May  God,  then, 
multiply  his  works!”  Seldom,  indeed, 
do  we  meet  with  a passage  more  beauti- 
ful or  more  sublime. 

The  missionaries  had  relied  upon  a cer- 
tain Frenchman,  who  had  long  been  a 

• A seminary  for  foreign  missions,  at  Paris,  so 
called  from  the  street  in  which  it  stands. 

f Prop,  de  la  Foi,  vci.  iii,  p.  157.  f lb.  841. 
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resident  at  Honolulu,  for  a home  and  fa- 
cilities of  communicating  with  the  natives. 
They  expected  to  be  sustained  by  his  in- 
fluence, relieved  by  his  wealth,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  the  requisites  for  a success- 
ful prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  But 
he  was  absent  and  his  return  involved  in 
doubt.  Yet  this  disappointment,  far  from 
exciting  any  idle  repining,  only  produced 
this  resigned  expression — “Our  dear  Lord 
did  not  wish  human  foresight  to  avail  in 
a work  so  peculiarly  his  own.” 

They  had  landed  under  an  injunction 
to  depart  in  the  vessel  that  brought  them, 
and  to  disarm  suspicion,  they  selected  a 
residence  under  the  eyes  of  their  enemies, 
as  they  truly  style  the  Calvinist  ministers 
surrounding  Queen  Kaahumanu.  Their 
expulsion  was  often  agitated;  but  the 
chiefs  were  not  so  willing  to  act  as  their 
Christian  instigators  desired.  They  re- 
mained in  obscurity  for  four  months,  stu- 
diously avoiding  whatever  might  arrest 
attention  or  give  offence.  It  was  not  fear 
that  condemned  them  to  this  apparent  in- 
activity, but  ignorance  of  the  language. 
They  only  waited  until  they  could  render 
an  intelligible  account  of  their  faith,  to 
lead  forth  the  captive  truth  and  trust  in 
God  for  the  rest. 

The  language,  difficult  and  intricate, 
was  to  be  mastered  without  grammar  or 
dictionary,  and  it  was  long  before  the  mis- 
sionaries could  surmount  this  first  obsta- 
cle to  their  success.  They  found  the  na- 
tives mild,  humane,  and  deserving  of  the 
character  given  them  by  an  old  English 
sailor,  who  had  lived  fnany  years  amongst 
them.  “ I have  travelled  much,”  said  he, 
“but  these  are  the  best  savages  I have 
ever  seen.”  Yet  the  favorable  disposi- 
tions of  the  masses,  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Methodist  oli- 
garchy and  the  prejudices  of  the  old  queen. 
These  were  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  the  planting,  as  they  subsequently  prov- 
ed to  the  operation  of  the  mission.  An- 
other difficulty,  was  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  island.  The  Hawaiians  had 
been  hurried  too  rapidly  towards  civiliza- 


tion, and  as  the  movement  was  unsustain- 
ed, they  carried  back  in  the  reaction  only 
the  corruption  of  the  European  to  add  to 
the  vices  of  the  savage.  It  will  easily  be 
conceived,  that  the  doctrines  enforced  by 
the  Calvinists,  were  not  calculated  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  our  missionaries;  for 
though  they  had  taught  some  of  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Catholicity,  which  Pro- 
testantism cannot  reject  without  sacrific- 
ing even  the  name  of  Christianity,  they 
had  so  distorted  others  as  to  render  the 
task  of  the  Catholic  doubly  difficult. 

The  first  care  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
ary, was  to  prepare  the  natives  for  baptism. 
They  found,  to  their  horror,  that  their 
enemies,  though  preaching  the  necessity 
of  baptism,  had  neglected  to  administer  it 
As  soon  as  they  acquired  enough  of  the 
language  to  instruct  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner, they  began  their  ministry.  At  first, 
but  a dozen  of  the  natives  attended  their 
instructions ; but  the  invectives  launched 
by  the  Protestant  ministers  against  them, 
stimulated  curiosity  to  such  a degree,  that 
numbers  of  the  islanders  crowded  to  listen, 
and  soon  began  to  solicit  the  bread  of  life. 
Thus,  writes  M.  Bachelot,  did  our  Lord 
cause  the  malice  of  our  enemies  to  con- 
tribute to  our  success. 

But  the  missionaries  were  careful  not 
to  accept  the  sudden  emotions  of  the  sa- 
vages for  sincere  conversions,  or  mistake 
the  outpourings  of  curiosity  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  aspired 
not  to  appear  at  the  head  of  bands  of  hol- 
low proselytes,  but  limited  their  ambition 
I to  the  production  of  twelve  pious  and 
well  instructed  Christians.  They  did  not 
aim  at  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  crowds 
who  were  inclined  or  compelled  to  listen 
to  their  teachings; — their  sole  aspiration 
was  to  offer  to  God  such  as  really  received 
his  word  and  obeyed  it.  The  disciples  of 
the  Calvinists,  it  is  true,  had  imbibed  an 
idea  of  a God,  of  a Redeemer,  of  hell,  of 
heaven  and  of  judgment ; but  the  know- 
ledge was  unaccompanied  by  the  unction 
of  grace,  for  they  had  acquired  it  like  a 
lesson  in  history  or  geography,  and  receiv- 
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ed  it  like  a muaicipal  law : they  could 
apeak  of  those  great  truths  and  of  the  pas- 
sion itself,  but  were  utterly  unconcerned 
about  either,  uninfluenced  by  love,  desire 
or  fear.  These  were  not  the  dispositions 
to  satisfy  a Catholic  priest 

So  late  as  December,  1826,  the  superior 
and  his  companions  had  not  baptized  a 
single  adult,  so  fearful  were  they  of  an 
unworthy  reception  of  the  sacrament;  but 
they  had  poured  the  regenerating  waters 
upon  infants  and  the  dying. 

On  one  occasion,  M.  Bachelot,  whilst 
baptizing  a child  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  natives,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  them  through  an  interpreter. 
They  seemed  to  listen  with  much  pleasure, 
whilst  he  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
crucifix  and  the  images  adorning  the  altar, 
and  alluded  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  and  described  the  guilt  and  conver- 
sion of  Mary  Magdalen.  During  his  dis- 
course, they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
crucifix,  which  excited  in  them  a senti- 
ment of  respect  bordering  upon  fear,  and 
pointed  to  the  wounds  and  the  distorted 
face.  In  spite  of  the  calumnies  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  Protestant  ministers  they  gen- 
erally manifested  an  involuntary  respect 
for  all  our  ceremonies. 

The  festival  of  the  conception  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  was  marked  by  an  inci- 
dent that  gave  new  value  and  dignity  to 
the  mission  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
M.  Armand  had  gone  into  the  country 
about  a league  from  town.  In  passing 
by  a little  cabin  he  heard  cries,  or  rather 
lamentations,  such  as  the  savages  were 
wont  to  utter  at  the  death  of  a near  rela- 
tive: it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  sufferer, 
whose  last  sighs  were  announced  by  these 
groans,  might  still  breathe,  and  that  God 
might  have  designed  a manifestation  of 
his  mercy  in  directing  his  steps  to  that 
spot.  He  instantly  entered  the  hut,  and 
finding  that  the  sick  man  still  gave  signs 
of  life,  explained  to  him  the  mysteries  in  a 
few  words  and  baptized  him.  The  friends 
of  the  dying  islander  preserved  a reverent 
air,  though  not  fully  comprehending  what 

56* 


was  passing.  M.  Armand  went  out  re- 
joicing and  praising  God.  He  continued 
his  walk  for  some  distance,  when  he  heard 
the  moanings  which  pain  draws  from  an 
infant.  With  its  cries  were  mingled  those 
of  some  islanders:  he  entered,  and  found 
a child  only  a few  months  old  in  danger 
of  death : he  knelt  down,  and  after  some 
moments  of  prayer,  in  which  the  specta- 
tors appeared  to  unite,  he  baptized  it. 
The  parents  by  their  gestures  and  words 
overwhelmed  him  with  benedictions,  and 
M.  Armand  again  resumed  his  walk.  On 
his  return  he  visited  both  places.  The 
child  was  much  better,  and  the  man  had 
recovered  his  reason.  He  surveyed  the 
missionary  with  the  most  tender  regard, 
and  pressed  his  hands  affectionately, 
whilst  joy  beamed  in  his  eyes.  The  re- 
port of  these  eases  produced  a great  ex- 
citement. The  father  of  the  infant  and 
many  others,  at  once  asked  to  be  instruct- 
ed ; and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  island,  soon  learned  the 
three  principal  mysteries. 

But  these  tidings,  while  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  natives,  were  just  as 
sure  to  inflame  the  opposition  of  the  Cal- 
vinists. They  once  more  urged  Kaahu- 
manu  to  banish  the  three  Catholic  priests. 
The  queen  was  not  averse  to  the  step; 
but  the  principal  chiefs  rejected  the  pro- 
position in  full  council,  and  she  dared  not 
act  against  their  unanimous  advice.  Her 
own  brotherexpressed  himself  with  praise- 
worthy freedom  and  acuteness.  When 
the  spiritual  advisers  of  the  queen  regent 
were  declaiming  before  him  against  the 
missionaries,  and  magnifying  the  danger 
of  receiving  them, — ‘«I  cannot  see,”  he 
vehemently  interposed,  ‘Swhy  you  thus 
break  out  upon  them;  I have  been  told 
that  the  religion  they  teach,  is  that  which 
youf  fat  hers  believed : this  alone  convinces 
me  it  is  better  than  yours.”  This  signal 
defeat  of  their  enemies,  left  the  mission- 
aries at  liberty  to  continue  their  labors. 
They  were  unmolested  and  they  asked  m 
more.  They  came  not  to  build  ”• 
work  of  God  upon  art 
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were  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  colossus 
with  feet  of  potter’s  earth ; and  they  re- 
membered the  little  stone  from  the  moun- 
tain. They  sought  not  human  aid,  and 
rejoiced  in  being  thrown  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  alone ; and  their  hearts  were  glad- 
dened with  a holy  satisfaction,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a small  band  of  sincere  and 
fervent  native  converts.* 

Thus  closed  the  year  1828.  The  next 
three  years,  display  the  increasing  influ* 
ence  of  our  missionaries  and  the  growing 
jealousy  of  the  Calvinists,  and  abound  in 
instances  of  Protestant  persecution  and 
Catholic  endurance. 

Amongst  the  converts  to  Catholicity, 
was  one  named  Andronicus,  a Kanac, t 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  1829,  and  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous for  his  superior  judgment,  memory, 
and  fervor.  By  his  facility  in  compre- 
hending the  explanations  of  his  instructors 
and  in  communicating  them  to  others,  he 
became  an  excellent  catechist.  Though 
like  Peter  he  fell,  like  Peter  he  repented. 
When  summoned  before  the  criminal 
court  in  1830,  charged  with  idolatry— Ro- 
man Catholic  idolatry — he  had  the  weak- 
ness to  promise  to  hear  the  Protestant 
ministers.  Though  he  never  held  spiri- 
tual communion  with  them,  he  was  still 
so  deeply  affected  by  remorse,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  injured  his  mind.  He 
wandered  about  the  fields  sad  and  solitary, 
his  imagination  haunted  by  the  presence 
of  persons  urging  him  to  go,  or  dragging 
him  by  force  to  the  Protestant  house  of 
worship.  On  Sundays  his  fears  were  par- 
ticularly lively.  The  missionaries  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  console  and  revive 
him.  Ashamed  of  his  fault,  he  had  not 
courage  to  see  them.  He  imposed  on 
himself  a year’s  penitential  silence,  only 
to  be  interrupted  by  prayer  and  giving  in- 
structions to  those  who  applied  to  him. 
Threats  and  entreaties  failed  alike  to  com- 
pel or  induce  him  to  listen  to  Protestant 

* Prop*  de  U Foi,  vol.  iv,  from  266  to  298. 

t A Kanac  u one  of  the  iuferior  natives : they 
Hand  in  the  tame  relation  to  a chief,  that  a serf 
to  the  lard  of  the  fee. 


sermons.  He  was  twice  imprisoned,  and 
each  time  encouraged  his  fellow  sufferers; 
with  the  joy  and  fortitude  of  the  first  mar- 
tyrs, he  pointed  to  his  irons,  saying: — 
“ Thus  it  was  that  our  divine  Redeemer 
wished  to  be  bound.”  He  refused  to  ac- 
cept food  from  his  keeper ; and  when  bis 
persecutors,  thinking  to  subdue  his  firm- 
ness, cut  off  the  provisions  he  had  obtain- 
ed from  other  sources,  he  took  no  other 
nourishment  for  several  days  than  the 
water  of  the  prison  well.  M.  Bachelot, 
fearing  he  might  starve  himself  to  death, 
found  means  to  say  to  him,  that  he  ought 
to  eat  what  was  offered.  But  Andronicus 
neither  sent  a reply  nor  changed  his  con- 
duct. The  chanty  of  his  gaoler  baffled 
the  malice  of  his  persecutors,  and  he  ob- 
tained some  refreshment  every  night  from 
a catechumen  who  lived  opposite  the 
prison.  During  the  revolution  in  1831, 
when  the  old  Queen  Kaahumanu  seized 
the  sovereign  power,  he  contrived  to  es- 
cape in  the  general  confusion  and  explain- 
ed his  disobedience  in  refusing  food  from 
his  keeper.  The  Kanac  is.  supposed  to 
belong  soul  and  body  to  the  chief  who 
supports  him;  and  Andronicus  by  accept- 
ing the  proffered  food,  would  have  placed 
himself  completely  iu  his  keeper’s  power. 
He  feared  be  might  then  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  his  faith,  and  he  preferred 
death  to  such  danger.  Thus  had  one  pa- 
gan at  least  expanded  into  a Christian, 
whose  constancy  would  adorn  a land  that 
had  basked  for  centuries  in  the  sunlight 
of  faith. 

But  the  trials  of  the  convert  were  not 
yet  over.  He  was  again  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  hard  labor.  In  his  distress  he 
engaged  to  go  as  a sailor  on  board  a vessel 
destined  for  the  South  Seas.  When  ap- 
prised of  his  intention,  M.  Bachelot  sent 
for  him  and  blamed  him  for  having  made 
such  an  agreement  without  his  advice. 

44  The  country  in  which  we  live,”  re- 
plied Andronicus, 44 is  wicked;  we  cannot 
serve  God  here  according  to  the  dictaief 
of  conscience;  elsew’  ^11  be  at 

liberty  to  pray.” 
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“ So  far  you  are  right,”  returned  his 
adviser;  “ but  there  is  no  priest  in  the 
country  to  which  your  vessel  is  bound. 
If  you  offend  God,  how  can  you  have 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  of  penance? 
If  you  are  at  the  point  of  death,  how  can 
you  receive  extreme  unction?” — 

“ That  is  true,”  said  the  convert,  “ and 
my  ignorance  did  not  allow  me  to  reflect 
upon  it.  But  what  can  I do?  I have 
promised  to  go,  and  the  stranger  gave  me 
money,  which  I have  distributed  to  the 
prisoners.” 

M.  Bac helot  refunded  the  money,  and 
the  captain  rescinded  the  contract.  It 
must  give  rise  to  very  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, to  see  this  poor  Kanac,  for  no  other 
crime  than  his  faith,  driven  from  his  na- 
tive land  by  the  intolerance  of  the  pale 
faced  strangers  he  had  welcomed  to  his 
shores.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  the 
pagan  melt  away  beneath  the  dazzling 
ray s of  civilization,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  natives  of  America  and 
Oceanica  should  wither  under  the  mild 
light  of  religion.  Is  Christianity  a basi- 
lisk?— Andronicus  was  not  alone  in  this 
design,  but  many  others,  including  some 
female  converts,  had  resolved  for  the  same 
motive  to  abandon  their  country,  and 
were  only  restrained  by  the  advice  of  their 
pastors. 

Esther,  or  Uheta,  as  the  name  is  mu- 
sically pronounced  at  Oahu,  was  another 
flower  in  the  wreath  which  our  missiona- 
ries were  weaving  for  heaven.  In  rank  a 
female-chief,  and  in  piety  the  rival  of  An- 
dronicus, she  had  caught  the  first  impres- 
sions of  truth  from  her  Catholic  depend- 
ants. When  deprived  of  all  her  properly 
by  the  political  revolution  of  1831,  she 
only  observed  with  the  most  exemplary 
patience : — “Now,  as  I have  nothing  more 
on  earth,  I am  the  more  free  to  give  my- 
self to  God!”  She  spent  many  hours  in 
studying  a manuscript  treatise  upon  the 
truths  of  Catholicity,  prepared  for  her  by 
M.  Bqchelot.  One  day,  being  surprised 
in  this  occupation,  she  was  arrested  and 
required,  under  pain  of  hard  labor,  to  go 


to  the  Protestant  meeting-houses.  Rather 
than  comply,  she  submitted  to  a punish- 
ment which  her  rank  rendered  doubly  dis- 
graceful: two  female  catechumens  imi- 
tated her  firmness  and  shared  her  disgrace. 
Escaping  from  prison  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  she  solicited  and  obtained  baptism. 

Still  more  illustrious  than  these,  was 
Simeon.  Though  not  so  apt  as  Androni- 
cus in  understanding  and  explaining  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  preferred  as 
an  instructor  by  the  Kanacs  and  many  of 
the  chiefs.  He  escaped  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  enemies,  by  living  in  their  midst. 
The  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  healing 
the  sick,  induced  a dying  Protestant  chief 
to  send  for  him.  Simeon  accepted  the  in- 
vitation; but  in  reply  to  an  earnest  demand 
for  corporal  remedies,  said — “ I come  not 
to  cure  your  body ; — that  must  come  from 
God:  the  object  of  my  visit  is  to  point 
out  the  path  of  salvation.  The  bystand- 
ers in  surprise  cried  out,  that  he  was  a 
Pdani;*  but  Simeon  continued  to  instruct, 
and  the  sick  man  to  listen.  He  was  of  a 
more  determined  and  playful  turn  of  mind 
than  Andronicus,  and  in  the  different  ex- 
aminations he  had  to  undergo  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  faith,  amused  his  interroga- 
tors by  his  wit  in  exposing  the  intrigues 
of  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  overawed 
them  by  the  firmness  of  his  character. 
He  baptized  several  children  and  adults 
on  their  death  bed,  and  displayed  the  great- 
est tact  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
sick  and  preparing  them  for  the  sacra- 
ments. Being  indebted  to  Andronicus  for 
his  instruction  and  baptism,  he  went  to  see 
him  after  the  latter  had  fallen:  “What!” 
said  he,  “ if  you,  who  are  not  only  my 
father,  but  the  father  of  many  others,  have 
fallen,  what  shall  your  children  do?  List- 
en to  me!  You  are  my  superior  in  know- 
ledge ; but  as  you  have  been  deceived,  the 
son  now  says  to  the  father: — Return  to 
the  truth  and  abandon  falsehood!”  We 
have  seen  how  this  order  was  obeyed. 

In  the  martyred  Alodia,  we  have  an- 
other example  of  Christian  cruelty  and 
* A Catholic. 
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pagan  fortitude.  At  the  period  of  her  sen- 
tence to  hard  labor  she  was  nursing  a 
young  infant.  Still,  for  three  days,  she  was 
doomed,  together  with  her  fellow  sufferers, 
to  all  the  privations  of  hunger.  A taro,* 
secretly  conveyed  to  them,  was  received 
with  transports  of  delight.  At  this  time, 
1830,  the  punishment  of  the  males  who 
refused  to  abandon  the  religion  of  the 
pope  and  embrace  that  of  Mr.  Bingham, 
was  to  transport  fifteen  hundred  eoral 
stones  from  the  sea  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. The  non-conforming  females  were 
separated  from  their  husbands,  and  con- 
demned to  make  fifteen  mats,  ten  feet 
square,  of  the  leaf  of  the  hara.  Neither 
the  shattered  health  of  Alodia,  nor  her 
feeble  frame  exhausted  by  hunger,  nor 
the  child  at  her  bosom,  which  might  have 
kindled  pity  in  a heart  of  stone,  exempted 
her  from  her  share  in  the  allotted  work. 
Her  companions  divided  amongst  them- 
selves the  tasks  to  which  she  was  utterly 
unequal,  and  carried  her  from  the  work- 
house  to  prison  on  their  backs.  She  found 
a secret  friend  too  late  in  the  chief  to 
whom  they  were  last  entrusted.  Alodia 
was  sinking  fast  under  the  hardships  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected.  M.  Bache- 
lot  was  soon  called  to  prepare  her  for 
death.  He  was  kindly  greeted  by  the 
dependants  of  the  chief,  many  of  whom, 
to  their  master**  knowledge,  were  under 
instruction.  Having  heard  her  confes- 
sion, he  summoned  her  companions  to 
assist  at  the  extreme  unction;  then  admit- 
ted the  dependants  of  the  chief,  and  in  a 
brief  address  invited  them  to  join  in  the 
recital  of  the  prayers  by  which  the  edify- 
ing ceremony  was  terminated.  In  a few 
days,  Alodia  resigned  her  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God.f 

Nor  must  we  omit  Pulcheria ; she  re- 
mained three  days  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, courageously  resisting  every  solicita- 
tion to  renounce  her  faith.  On  the  fourth 

, * The  chief  food  of  the  islander*,  reenabling 

S beet-root  in  size  and  form. 

f Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  11,  (Eogliih) 
from  p.  #0©  to  Sid. 


day,  Sunday,  she  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  the  house  of  the  missionaries,  where 
she  heard  the  first  mass,  and  then  sought 
out  a safer  retreat.  Whilst  M.  Bachelot 
was  celebrating  the  second  mass,  at  which 
many  of  the  natives  assisted,  two  men  en- 
tered the  chapel  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Kanacs  were  driven  out  in  a brutal 
manner,  and  the  same  day  an  order  was 
sent  to  M.  Bachelot,  forbidding  him  to 
admit  any  natives  into  his  house.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  instruct 
those  who  wished  to  embrace  the  faith.* 
Andromea,  Basil,  Agatha,  Thais,  a 
widow  named  Monica  and  her  blind  son, 
Helima,  her  husband,  and  her  daughter 
Margaret,  six  years  old,  Philip  and  Helen, 
were  among  the  victims  of  1831.  They 
were  all  thrown  into  prison  for  many 
months,  where  they  endured  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  were  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
taunts  of  the  disciples  of  the  Methodists, 
who  exhibited  their  proficiency  in  theo- 
logy by  urging  the  prisoners  to  forswear 
the  God  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  wor- 
ship the  God  of  the  English.  When  their 
resolution  was  discovered  to  be  invincible, 
they  were  forced  to  carry  stones  and  build 
thick  walls : the  task  allotted  to  each,  be- 
ing five  fathoms  for  the  men  and  three 
for  the  women.  The  guards  placed  over 
them  disgraced  the  “ little  brief  authori- 
ty” in  which  they  were  dressed,  by  ex- 
claiming at  intervals,  " You  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  fetch  any  more  water  to  drink, 
or  food  to  eat:  your  God  must  feed  you!” 

These  brilliant  trophies  of  Catholicity 
soon  brought  down  the  storm  which  had 
been  gathering  against  those  who  achiev- 
ed them.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1831,  MM. 
Bachelot  and  Short  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  principal  chiefs,  male  and  female, 
assembled  in  a tent  erected  on  a rampart 
Queen  Kaahumanu  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  young  king,  who  refused  to 
sanction  by  his  presence  a proceeding  he 
disapproved.  With  the  chiefs  were  asso- 
ciated some  Kttmus,  or  Methodist  school- 
* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  IS,  (English) 
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masters.  Save  the  king,  all  the  respecta- 
ble and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  present.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, a paper  was  put  in  their  hands 
signed  by  the  king  and  the  principal 
chiefs,  reciting  that  they — the  Catholic 
priests — were  not  good , and  that  having 
no  permission  to  remain,  should  instantly 
leave  the  islands.  The  penalty  of  remain- 
ing over  three  months,  was  confiscation 
and  imprisonment.  As  M.  Bachelot  read 
the  letter  slowly,  with  a view  of  preparing 
his  reply,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him ; 
not  a whisper  was  heard,  and  his  defence 
was  waited  for  with  intense  anxiety.  “ I 
confess,”  he  writes,  “ that  I felt  the  want 
of  that  assistance  which  Christ  promised 
to  his  ministers  when  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  persecutors.”  “Give  up 
the  missions” — he  adds  with  enthusiasm 
— “ I could  not!”  Yet  the  slightest  pro- 
mise involved  their  complete  abandon- 
ment; for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Kanacs,  the 
simplest  assurance  was  sacred.  After  a 
brief  pause,  M.  Bachelot  indignantly  asked 
the  governor  why  the  term  kipaku,  signi- 
fying the  dregs  of  the  people,  had  been 
applied  to  them:  “Such  language,”  he 
said,  “ is  for  a fornicator,  a robber,  or  an 
assassin.  Have  I merited  so  opprobrious 
an  epithet?  Where  is  your  politeness?” 
The  paper  had  been  prepared  by  a Kumu , 
and  the  natives,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
reputation  for  politeness,  were  stung  by 
the  reproach. 

“ Forget  that  expression,”  cried  one  of 
the  chiefs,  “and  depart  on  friendly  terms.” 

“ On  friendly  terms,” — replied  the  mis- 
sionary, “ how  can  1,  when  you  drive  me 
from  your  shores?  How  can  you  pretend 
to  condemn  a religion  of  which  you  are 
ignorant?”  Then,  turning  to  the  princi- 
pal chief  he  resumed; — “As  to  the  threat- 
ened confiscation  and  imprisonment,  you 
forget  that  I belong  not  to  this  world.  I 
belong  to  God,  and  what  I have  is  his ; I 
have  brought  you  his  word,  but  you  refuse 
to  receive  it;  as  to  my  property,  it  belongs 
to  this  world,  take  it  and  do  with  it  as  you 
please;  its  loss  cannot  affect  me.  You 


threaten  to  put  me  in  irons  and  to  throw 
me  into  prison.  Be  it  so.  I shall  there 
find  that  God  who  now  sees  and  hears  us. 
Besides,  why  be  solicitous  about  the  body, 
destined  soon  to  return  to  its  kindred  dust. 
To-morrow  you  and  I may  be  no  longer 
here.  Know  then,  that  I fear  not  your 
menaces.” 

Still  the  chiefs  pressed  for  a positive 
answer,  as  to  whether  he  consented  or 
refused  to  depart.  Unwilling  to  provoke 
violent  measures  by  refusing,  and  inward- 
ly resolved  to  remain  until  forcibly  ejected, 
M.  Bachelot  adopted  their  own  plan  when 
unwilling  to  speak  categorically,  and  only 
replied — “ WThat  answer  can  I give?  Am 
I a God  to  know  what  is  to  come?  Per- 
haps before  the  specified  time  we  shall 
die ; if  we  be  alive  when  it  arrives,  then 
we  shall  see.”  Thus  terminated  the  con- 
ference. Though  the  women,  and  espe- 
cially the  queen,  were  indignant  at  not 
obtaining  a yes  or  no,  the  chiefs  remained 
calm  and  apparently  not  much  interested 
in  the  execution  of  the  decree.  The  na- 
tives showed  no  hostility,  and  the  stran- 
gers openly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
accused.  As  Messrs.  Bachelot  and  Short 
retired,  they  bowed  to  the  audience,  and 
their  salutes  were  returned  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  all  the  chiefs,  except 
Kaahumanu  and  some  of  her  female 
friends. 

A month’s  silence,  inspired  the  priests 
with  the  hope  that  all  further  proceedings 
had  been  abandoned.  Still  they  took  the 
precaution  of  burying  thfe  church  orna- 
ments and  concealing  their  effects.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  however,  a chief  appeared 
with  the  king’s  letter. 

“You  allude  to  my  expulsion,”  said 
M.  Bachelot. 

“No.  I come  to  propose  your  quiet 
departure,”  was  the  reply. 

The  missionary  was  inflexible,  and  the 
chief,  bowing  politely,  retired  so  well 
pleased  with  his  reception,  that  he  refused 
to  obey  a subsequent  order  sent  him  to 
resume  the  negotiation,  which  important 
duty  was  then  delegated  to  Kuakini,  the 
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queen’s  brother.  The  islander  opened  by 
accusing  them  of  idolatry  and  image  wor- 
ship. M.  Bachelot  contented  himself  with 
calling  Kuakini’s  attention  to  the  portraits 
of  Kamehameha  and  Liholiho.  “ When 
you  see  them,”  he  said,  “ do  you  not  cry 
Aloha  mo?#  Is  it  because  you  believe 
them  gods,  or  because  they  remind  you  of 
your  departed  kings  and  awaken  respect 
for  their  memory  1 For  us,  the  crucifix 
is  the  portrait  of  our  dying  Saviour;  but 
we  are  as  far  from  believing  it  to  be  that 
which  it  commemorates,  a9  you  are  from 
supposing  that  your  portraits  are  your 
kings.”  The  chief,  who  did  not  lack  in- 
tellect, felt  the  force  of  the  argument  and 
passed  on  to  another  charge,  that  Catholic 
converts  were  not  permitted  to  read.  This 
calumny  was  as  easily  refuted  as  the  first. 
A controversial  discussion  with  the  Pro- 
testant minister  was  next  proposed.  This 
experiment  had  been  tried  before.  On  one 
occasion,  the  queen  sent  for  the  minister 
to  refute  M.  Bachelot,  who  was  then  in 
her  presence:  he  refused  to  come;  and 
when  he  presented  himself  after  the  Ca- 
tholic had  withdrawn,  he  could  only  avoid 
the  reproaches  of  Kaahumanu,  by  hum- 
bly pleading  a repugnance  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  being  led  astray.  To 
redeem  himself,  however,  and  as  an  offset 
to  his  timidity,  he  boldly  asserted,  that  in 
a trial  by  fire,  God  would  perform  a mira- 
cle in  his  favor.  This  was  communicated 
to  M.  Bachelot  by  one  of  the  disciples  of 
his  antagonist.  Uncertain  whether  to 
consider  it  a challenge  or  a mere  hypothe- 
sis, the  missionary  anxious  to  remove  the 
impression  made  by  so  impious  a boast, 
coldly  said: — “I  accept  the  proposal;  but 
either  you  or  your  chief  must  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  if  your  doctor  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed, must  compel  him  to  go  on.”  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  challenger  did 
not  tempt  the  God  upon  whom  he  so  pre- 
sumptuously relied.  This  was  the  minis- 
ter with  whom  Kuakini  now  solicited  a 
controversy.  Though  convinced  it  would 
lead  to  nothing,  M.  Bachelot  replied: — 
* Great  benediction. 


“ Let  both  be  called  by  you  or  the  king 
to  your  house  or  his  own,  and  let  the  dis- 
cussion take  place  before  you  alL”  As 
in  all  prior  cases,  acceptance  of  the  gaunt- 
let was  enough  to  drive  his  opponent  from 
the  field. 

A new  and  formidable  enemy  now  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Hill,  who  feigned  to  be 
charged  with  some  commission  from  the 
English  government,  but  who  was  really 
an  agent  of  the  London  Biblical  Society. 
At  first  he  affected  impartiality  and  spoke 
in  high  terms  to  the  missionaries  of 
universal  toleration,  declaiming  warmly 
against  the  Protestant  ministers.  But  to 
others  his  language  was  very  different; 
and  he  soon  lifted  the  white  veil.  His 
pretended  position  carried  with  it  a cer- 
tain degree  of  authority  over  Mr.  Short, 
a British  subject,  before  whom,  in  a long 
conversation,  he  insisted  upon  the  removal 
of  the  mission  to  another  island.  M.  Ba- 
chelot replied  to  Hill  in  a letter,  which 
for  beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  high 
tone,  elevated  thought,  calm  dignity  and 
piety,  logical  power  and  keen  sarcasm, 
may  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
effort  we  are  acquainted  with.* 

Hill  left  Honolulu  about  the  end  of 
August  to  continue  bis  visiting  tour  to 
the  other  Protestant  missions  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  But  before  his  departure  be 
had  impregnated  others  with  a portion  of 
his  malice,  and  every  day  brought  forth 
some  fresh  annoyance.  Soon  public  re- 
port delivered  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
that  the  Wawerlai,  a Sandwich  vessel, 
was  preparing  to  transport  the  priests. 
Many  foreigners  to  whom  application  was 
made,  peremptorily  refused  the  odious  and 
disgraceful  task  of  commanding  the  vessel; 
and  an  old  English  sailor  who  had  mar- 
ried a native  and  was  living  in  the  utmost 
poverty  at  Oahu,  was  only  induced  to 
accept  the  charge  in  the  hope  of  being 
well  paid,  and  through  fear  of  offending 
the  chief  upon  whose  bounty  his  family 
depended. 

* Thi«  letter  will  be  foood  in  er ten  to,  Prop*, 
gatioa  of  the  Faith,  (Eng.  edit.)  vol.  11,  p.  191. 
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The  missionaries  were  thus  laconically 
warned  to  prepare  for  a sea  voyage,  by 
Kuanoa,  a leading  chief:  44  You  pretend- 
ed that  you  could  not  go  away  because 
there  was  no  vessel  to  take  you  on  board : 
we  have  prepared  one,  and  when  I next 
come,  I expect  to  find  you  ready.” 

44  Where  are  we  to  be  taken  V9 

44 1 do  not  know.” 

44  What  is  the  captain’s  name?” 

44 1 cannot  tell.” 

The  missionaries  each  presented  a pro- 
test against  the  impending  expulsion,  to 
the  British  consul  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  began  to  arrange  their  affairs, 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence.  They 
endeavored  to  improve  the  little  time  that 
yet  remained,  by  instructing  some  of  the 
Kanact  and  conferring  baptism  upon  those 
who  were  not  yet  Christians.  Then  the 
nocturnal  visits  of  the  converts,  coming  to 
mingle  their  tears  with  their  instructors, 
became  more  frequent;  some,  imprisoned 
for  the  faith,  contrived,  during  the  dark- 
ness or  heavy  rains,  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  their  keepers  in  order  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  their  pastors. 

At  this  time  M.  Bachelot  received  a 
most  pressing  invitation  from  the  prefect 
of  the  California  missions  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  that  district  But  he  declined ; 
replying,  that  since  compulsion  alone  in- 
duced their  departure,  they  would  not 
create  even  an  appearance  of  consent,  by 
making  any  place  the  object  of  a special 
choice.  Not  knowing  what  might  be  their 
ultimate  lot,  they  obtained  separate  certi- 
ficates under  seal  from  the  American  and 
English  consuls,  that  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing Catholic  missionaries  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  expulsion. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  a large  crowd 
assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  mission- 
ary residence.  Their  curiosity  was  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  an  inferior 
chief  with  two  hand-carts. 

44  1 am  coine  for  your  trunks,”  said  the 
islander. 

44  If  you  are  ordered  to  take  them 
away,”  replied  the  missionary, 44  you  may 


do  so ; but  do  not  expect  me  to  give  them 
to  you.” 

The  chief  lingered  awhile,  then  quietly 
withdrew. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  tricks 
by  which  it  was  designed  to  give  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  an  appear- 
ance of  voluntary  exile.  Had  M.  Bache- 
lot delivered  up  the  trunks,  doubtless  we 
should  have  had  magnificent  pictures  of 
Catholicity  retiring  abashed  before  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Protestantism.  But 
the  crime  now  stands  before  the  world 
without  one  palliating  circumstance. 

On  the  24th,  the  door  was  thronged 
again,  and  the  chief  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  others,  came  to  say  that  the  last 
moment  had  arrived. 

44  You  intend  then  to  send  us  away  by 
force  V9  asked  the  missionary. 

44 Yes!”  replied  the  savage,  catching 
him  by  the  shoulder.  They  took  their 
breviaries,  their  hats  and  sticks  and  direct- 
ed their  steps  to  the  shore,  preceded  and 
followed  by  their  persecuting  guides. 
Numbers  of  men,  women  and  children 
thronged  together  to  witness  the  proces- 
sion, most  of  whom  gave  signs  of  sym- 
pathy ; the  walls  were  covered  with  spec- 
tators, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
sufficient  space  could  be  kept  open  to 
allow  the  exiles  to  move  along.  They 
could  see  their  poor  converts  in  the 
throng;  but  not  daring  to  speak  to  them, 
they  could  only  relieve  their  mutual  suf- 
fering by  a frequent  exchange  of  looks. 

In  half  an  hour  their  trunks  arrived  and 
the  vessel  sailed.  They  were  scarcely  on 
board,  before  the  captain  came  to  express 
his  sorrow  for  the  occurrence,  saying,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  queen,  the  chiefs,  and 
particularly  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
could  not  be  too  severely  censured.  They 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  house  they  had 
occupied,  now  tenanted  only  by  the  cate- 
chist Melchior,  and  watched  the  shore 
which  they  had  blessed  with  their  labors, 
until  the  blue  land  mingled  with  the  water 
in  the  distance. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  thf 
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mm  mountains  were  descried.  On  the 
22d  of  Jan’y,  1832,  they  were  put  ashore 
where  there  was  no  sign  of  either  town 
or  village,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
house,  save  an  old  uninhabited  store. 
Fortunately,  an  American  passenger,  who 
landed  the  day  before,  had  apprised  a far- 
mer living  three  leagues  off,of  their  arrival. 
But  for  the  timely  assistance  of  this  gen- 
tleman, the  situation  of  our  missionaries 
would  have  been  deplorable  indeed.  We 
would  gladly  transcribe  the  simple  story 
of  their  privations,  related  so  cheerfully 
and  even  mirthfully,  until  the  bells  were 
rung  to  welcome  them  to  the  mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  and  the  kind  hearted  Fran- 
ciscan embraced  them,  exclaiming — “ At 
length  you  have  found  a house  you  may 
call  your  own.,,# 

Mr.  Short  was  placed  by  the  govern- 
ment over  the  first  college  instituted  in 
the  country,  and  M.  Bachelot  at  once  as- 
sumed the  chief  burden  of  the  mission; 
for  the  two  priests  in  charge  of  it  were 
old  and  infirm.  But  his  new  cares  divert- 
ed not  his  attention  for  one  moment  from 
“his  dear  islands ,”  as  he  affectionately 
calls  the  Sandwich  group.  His  whole 
soul  seems  bent  upon  a return  to  the  ori- 
ginal scene  of  his  labors.  One  day  whilst 
reading  his  office  by  the  sea  shore,  he 
looked  up  and  Andronicus,  with  the  tears 
standing  in  his  eyes,  stood  before  him. 
They  embraced  each  other  affectionately, 
and  Andronicus  was  placed  with  a French 
resident.  But  the  innocent  islander  dis- 
edified  at  the  scandals  he  witnessed  where 
he  expected  to  find  the  purity  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel,  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  home.  The  firm  faith  of 
Andronicus,  however,  was  unshaken  by 
these  scandals. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Bacnelot  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  from  Melchior,  that 
their  converts  continued  to  lead  an  exem- 
plary life.  “ I have  every  reason  to  hope,” 
he  writes  from  California,  “ that  most  of 
those  yet  living  have  never  forfeited  their 

* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  11,  from  p. 
180  to  216/ 


baptismal  innocence,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  called  to  another  world,  pre- 
served it  till  death.  Some  of  them,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  as  missionaries,  go 
about  the  islands,  assembling  their  disci- 
ples, who  are  now  numerous,  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer,  and  explain  the 
part  of  Christian  doctrine  that  is  marked 
for  each  day  in  the  week.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays,  the  rosary  is  added  to  the 
usual  family  prayers.”* 

But  with  these  glad  tidings,  there  came 
accounts  most  exquisitely  painful.  The 
departure  of  the  missionaries  had  not  put 
an  end  to  the  persecution.  Agatha,  whose 
name  occurs  above,  having  wished  to  go 
out  one  day,  was  struck  with  a stick  by 
her  keeper,  so  severely,  that  it  broke  on 
her  back.  She  uttered  not  a single  com- 
plaint, and  when  asked  why  she  had  suf- 
fered in  silence,  replied,  that  she  remem- 
bered the  patience  of  the  martyrs.  Her 
husband,  Basil,  proved  worthy  of  such  a 
spouse.  “ Before  I became  a Christian,” 
said  he,  “I  should  have  thought  it  no 
harm  to  avenge  my  wife  by  killing  him 
who  struck  her;  but  I was  silent,  for  I 
recollected  that  the  first  Christians  did  not 
complain  when  their  limbs  were  cut  off, 
and  that  they  gave  their  bodies  to  be  burn- 
ed for  Jesus  Christ.”  The  guard  was  re- 
primanded for  his  brutality  by  a chief, 
and  more  moderation  afterwards  observed. 
Esther  or  Uheta  and  her  companions, 
having  completed  their  tasks,  desired  to 
be  released.  But  they  were  required  first 
to  renounce  their  idolatry . A Kumu  in- 
formed them  that  if  they  refused,  the  men 
would  be  compelled  to  build  five  fathoms 
more  of  wall,  and  the  females  separated 
from  their  husbands,  put  with  women  of 
bad  character,  and  employed  in  cutting 
bulrushes  and  raising  mud  walls  in  the 
marshes.  But  these  new  threats  did  not 
shake  their  constancy.  Bingham  himself 
came  to  try  the  magic  of  his  presence, 
and  promised  them  liberty  if  they  con- 
sented to  use  the  Methodist  prayer  book  : 

* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  11,  (English 
edition)  p.  316. 
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they  declined  and  were  doomed  to  feel  his 
indignation  in  additional  labor.  These 
cruelties  disgusted  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  island.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1832, 
Uheta  and  her  fellow  prisoners  were  noti- 
fied, that  unless  they  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant worship,  their  huts  would  be  razed 
to  the  ground  on  the  following  day,  their 
possessions  confiscated,  and  the  wives 
separated  from  their  husbands.  Threat- 
ened with  chains,  Uheta  demanded  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief,  and,  on  her  way 
to  his  house,  sought  shelter  with  her 
companions  under  the  English  consul’s 
roof,  rehearsed  their  afflictions  and  im- 
plored his  protection.  The  consul  went 
in  person  to  the  king  and  obtained  their 
liberation.  Thus,  after  eighteen  months 
of  hunger  and  thirst  and  humiliations  of 
every  kind,  this  gallant  band,  so  lately 
called  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  was  re- 
stored to  liberty;  but  not  before  their 
health  was  so  impaired,  that  many  soon 
sunk  under  the  hardships  they  had  en- 
dured. Helimu,  an  excellent  catechist, 
was  the  first  whom  God  called  to  him- 
self ; she  was  followed  by  Philip,  the  no- 
ble Uheta  and  Helen. 

It  was  hoped  that  persecution  would 
cease  with  the  interference  of  the  British 
consul  and  the  death  of  Kaahuraanu.  But 
Bingham  had  governed  the  young  king 
from  his  cradle,  and  he  had  just  received 
reinforcements  that  swelled  his  reverend 
ranks,  exclusive  of  the  Kumus,  who  were 
much  more  numerous,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-three.  This  was  the  force  ar- 
rayed against  the  lay-brother,  Melchior — 
and  God. 

Two  aged  women  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  assist  at  the  Methodist  prayers, 
and  condemned  to  the  new  punishment 
which  the  ingenuity  of  their  tormentors 
had  devised  during  the  interval  of  repose, 
— of  gathering  up,  unlh  their  hands , the 
ordures  of  the  guards  and  prisoners  of 
the  fort  and  conveying  them  to  the  sea. 
Dorithea,  Justine  de  Ignatius  and  his  wife 

Vxis,  were  forcibly  dragged  to  the  Pro- 
ant temple.  The  fervent  and  fearless 
Vol.  VI.— No.  12.  57 


Simeon  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  He 
was  arrested  in  1835,  together  with  five 
catechumens  and  four  females.  Having 
courageously  avowed  his  faith,  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  filthy  employment  just 
mentioned,  and  placed  in  a moist  part  of 
the  prison  with  a chain  round  his  neck 
and  fetters  on  his  hands  and  feet  Per- 
suasion and  ridicule,  though  incessantly 
plied,  availed  as  little  as  torture,  to  shake 
Simeon’s  constancy.  His  health  was  un- 
dermined, but  his  soul  was  only  fresh- 
plumed  for  heaven.  Such  patience  merit- 
ed new  trials,  and  he  was  deprived  of  food 
for  two  days.  In  vain  : malice  was  still 
baffled  by  virtue.  Whilst  these  crimes 
were  perpetrated,  Bingham  continued  to 
inveigh  against  Catholicity  so  violently 
as  to  disgust  the  American  Protestants 
who  heard  him. 

These  details,  transmitted  to  M.  Bache- 
lot  by  Melchior,  caused  him  the  liveliest 
sorrow.  Yet  he  could  thank  God,  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  that  the  constancy  of 
the  sufferers  surpassed  their  anguish.  It 
was  consoling  too  to  learn,  that  despite 
the  persecution,  the  Christians  manifested 
a great  desire  for  instruction  and  were 
zealous  in  teaching  others  what  they  had 
learned ; — that  John  Paeoa  died  murmur- 
ing those  blessed  words  Jesus  and  Mary  ; 
— that  although  deprived  of  their  pastors, 
the  Catholics  continued  to  encourage  each 
other ; that  they  met  occasionally  at  the 
house  of  the  catechists,  especially  on  Sun- 
days, and  recited  in  common  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  the  rosary;  that  numbers 
of  the  dying  received  baptism,  and  that 
many  adults  were  admitted  to  instruction; 
that  notwithstanding  the  orgies  of  1833,* 
though  some  poor  Christians  felt  the  ab- 
sence of  the  missionaries,  the  greater 
number  were  distinguished  for  the  regu- 
larity of  their  conduct,  some  of  them  go- 
ing four  or  five  leagues  to  learn  the  festi- 
vals and  fasting  days,  which  they  observed 

* The  reader  if  referred  to  an  article  on  the 
Protestant  Sandwich  Islands*  missions,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magazine.  The  present  paper 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  tne  former  has 
been  read. 
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With  the  most  edifying  regularity  j and 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Methodists  contri* 
buted  only  to  exalt  the  faith  and  courage 
of  the  Catholics,  and  fill  the  natives  with 
admiration  for  the  persecuted. 

Bitterly  did  M.  Bachelot  regret  that  he 
could  neither  share  their  trials  nor  lighten 
their  afflictions.  The  iron  had  entered 
his  heart  when  thrust  on  board  the  Wa- 
werlai,  and  he  languished  after  his  “dear 
island*.”  In  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
California  mission,  he  felt  no  longer  his 
former  strength ; the  earthly  prison  was 
beginning  to  crumble  around  the  immor- 
tal soul  it  contained.  '*  I am  determined 
to  return  to  my  first  mission  by  the  earli- 
est opportunity  ” he  writes  in  1835;  and 
again  in  the  following  yea r,—"  It  is  still 
from  the  place  of  an  exile  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, that  I address  you  this  letter;  but 
I hope,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  will 
be  the  last.  We  have  at  length  found  a 
captain  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  landing 
us  at  Oahu.  In  all  likelihood  we  shall  be 
treated  as  enemies ; but  the  Almighty  will 
dispose  of  all  according  to  his  holy  will. 
It  is  enough  for  ns,  that  we  cannot  be 
transported  to  any  place  where  we  shall 
not  find  him.” 

The  prayer  of  the  missionary  was 
granted:  MM.  Bachelot  and  Short  em- 
barked on  board  the  Clementine  in  March, 
1837,  and  after  a passage  of  twenty  days, 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Honolulu.  They 
had  been  but  one  day  ashore,  when  they 
were  ordered  to  re-embark.  M.  Dudoit, 
the  owner  of  the  Clementine , refused  to 
receive  them,  and  indignantly  rejected  a 
bribe  of  some  confiscated  Catholic  pro- 
perty, valued  at  five  thousand  piastres. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  they  were  dragged 
alongside  the  brig.  The  captain  refused 
to  receive  them,  but  they  were  forcibly 
put  on  board  ; and  as  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were  pointed  at  the  vessel,  M.  Dudoit 
ordered  his  crew  to  decline  the  unequal 
contest,  struck  his  colors  and  went  ashore. 

The  missionaries  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Clementine,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
English  sloop  Sulphur,  and  the  French  fri- 


gate Venus,  m July.  They  were  then 
released  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  their 
old  habitations,  accompanied  by  the  offi- 
cers and  almost  all  the  foreigners  in  Oahu. 
The  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  how- 
ever, for  the  commanders  had  pledged 
their  word,  that  the  missionaries  should 
depart  in  the  first  suitable  vessel. 

M.  Short  sailed  for  Valparaiso  in  No* 
vember.  He  had  scarcely  departed,  be- 
fore M.  Bachelot  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
was  still  extremely  feeble  when  M.  Mai- 
gret,  pro-vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Nilopolis, 
arrived  off  Honolulu.  Though  forbidden 
to  land,  the  pro- vicar  could  still  correspond 
with  the  dying  missionary;  and  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1838,  they  left  Oahu 
in  company,  for  Ascension.  The  earthly 
career  of  M.  Bachelot  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  “ Alas ! I little  thought,”  exclaims 
M.  Maigret, u that  in  a few  days,  I should 
have  the  pain  of  losing  him!”  They 
had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  at  §ea, 
when  he  fell  sick  and  his  mind  began  to 
wander.  He  fancied  he  saw  and  beard 
things  the  mo6t  strange,  and  wished  to  be 
continually  moved  from  place  to  place. 
While  the  delirium  lasted,  he  talked  in- 
cessantly ; at  one  time,  fancying  himself 
before  his  persecutors,  he  addressed  them 
the  most  solemn  truths ; at  another,  he 
seemed  to  converse  with  his  dear  neo- 
phytes. His  last  words  were  those  in 
which  he  made  a sacrifice  of  his  life  to 
God.  On  the  4th  of  December,  he  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments,  and  appeared 
to  understand  the  few  words  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement  pronounced  by 
his  companion.  His  hands  were  joined 
over  his  breast,  his  countenance  calm  and 
serene,  his  lips  in  constant  motion,  re- 
peating, no  doubt,  some  of  those  prayers 
which  he  had  so  often  suggested  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  Christian.  M.  Mai- 
gret recited  the  prayers  of  the  agonizing, 
and  received  his  last  sigh  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  On  the  14th 
of  December,  1838,  the  remains  of  the 
first  apostle  of  Oceanica,  borne  by  two 
Hawaiians  and  two  Tahitians,  were  in- 
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ierred  in  a little  island  called  Naho.  A 
tiny  chapel,  erected  by  M*  Maigret,  marks 
the  martyr’s  grave.  If  the  ashes  of  the 
holy  have  power  to  sanctify  the  earth  to 
which  they  are  committed,  how  precious, 
in  the  eyes  of  angels,  must  that  little 
island  be!  What  Catholic  would  not  ra- 
ther pray  there,  than  ponder  on  the  pyra- 
mid ! But  for  his  resignation,  we  should 
write  upon  his  tomb, — he  died  broken 
hearted  for  the  sufferings  of  his  hock, 
whilst  rejoicing  in  his  own.  He  was  but 
forty-one  at  his  death.  The  bishop  of 
Nilopolis  thus  deplores  his  loss:  “The 
mission  of  Oceanica  has  suffered  seriously 
by  the  loss  of  its  founder.  His  close  at- 
tention to  his  missionary  duties  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  God,  showed  that 
he  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of  an 
apostle;  the  intrepidity  with  which  he 
braved  every  danger  when  there  was  a 
question  of  the  salvation  of  souls;  his 
active,  prudent  zeal,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  wrote  mud  spoke  the  language 
of  the  country,  rendered  him  formidable 
to  his  adversaries.  They  may  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  having  caused  his 
death.”* 

La  Place  anived  in  the  Artemise  in 
July,  1839,  and  Catholicity  was  firmly 
established  in  Oahu.f  The  day  of  tri- 
umph had  come  at  last,  and  baffled  bigot- 
ry could  only  vent  its  spleen  in  impotent 
curses. 

But  before  resuming  the  narrative,  let 
us  reflect  a moment  upon  the  past.  In 
reading  the  unaffected  record  of  these  per- 
secutions, it  is  difficult  for  one  who  is 
merely  a man,  not  to  weep  over  the  sor- 
rows of  the  wounded  natives,  and  feel  a 
thrill  of  indignation  against  their  Chris- 
tian tormentors.  But  how  the  cheek  of 
the  true  Catholic  must  flush  with  holy 
pride,  and  his  heart  exult,  in  beholding 
the  same  constancy  displayed  at  Hono- 

*  Prop,  of  th«  Faith,  rol.  13,  (Englifh  edit.) 
from  p.  363  to  372. 

t The  reader  will  find  the  prooeediog*  of  La 
Place  in  the  article  already  referred  to  in  the 
Nor  era  her  number  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  repeat  them  here. 


lulu  that  was  begun  at  Jerusalem,  and 
has  in  every  age  distinguished  the  church 
of  Jesus^-in  witnessing,  in  the  poor 
Sandwich  islander,  the  same  delight  in 
martyrdom  that  characterised  the  primi- 
tive band,  who  asked  no  greater  favor 
than  to  imitate  their  crucified  Redeemer* 
How  pity  turns  to  joy  and  gratitude, 
when  we  reflect,  that  their  pangs  and  de- 
privations, their  ignominies  and  loss  of 
aH  temporal  goods,  their  languishment  in 
prison  and  their  tasks  on  the  roadside, 
were  converted  by  their  patience  and  piety 
into  elernal  blisses.  How  our  resentment 
expires,  as  we  perceive  that  the  malice 
which  chastised  and  degraded  them  in 
this  world,  was  made  to  reward  and  exalt 
them  in  the  next. 

We  could  forget  the  ambition,  the  cov- 
etousness, the  unscrupulous  calumnies, 
the  cold  blooded  cruelty  of  Bingham  and 
his  associates^— forget  that  they  establish-* 
ed  a kind  of  public  confession,  in  which 
each  native  accused  himself  of  some  fault 
in  presence  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
made  an  offering  of  money,  vegetables, 
and  poultry, — forget  that  the  parent’s  gar- 
den was  swept  clean  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
of  the  child,— forget  that  they  re-baptized 
the  same  person  twenty  times  for  the  sake 
of  the  baptismal  fee,— forget  the  prison, 
the  work  house,  and  even  the  expulsion 
of  M.  Bac helot, — but  there  is  one  feature 
in  the  persecution  never  to  be  forgotten. 
We  mean  the  crime  of  separating  hus- 
band and  wife  and  confining  the  latter 
with  harlots.  Had  innocence  first  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  intolerance,  be- 
fore Protestantism  could  be  embraced? 
Was  an  impure  apostate  better  than  a 
virtuous  Papist!  Time  may  wipe  out 
their  other  offences,  but  this  demoniacal 
sin  will  remain  a stigma  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Sandwich  Islands  missions, 
while  there  beats  one  heart  to  sympathize 
with  insulted  female  purity. 

We  subjoin  two  facts, to  prove  that  we 
are  right  in  imputing  the  persecutions  to 
the  influence  of  the  Methodist  ministers. 
“ Tell  me,”  said  Kaahumanu  to  Louisa, 
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a Catholic  convert — “ I have  expelled  the 
priests  of  the  Pope,  sent  you  in  exile  to 
Mauai,  cast  into  prison  the  disciples  of 
your  doctors : — have  I done  right  in  this?” 

“ I cannot  say  that  you  have  done  well 
in  expelling  the  priests,”  was  the  reply, 
“ for  they  are  not  idolators.” 

“ It  is  not  I who  expelled  them,”  an- 
swered the  queen,  “ it  is  Bingham;  Bing- 
ham told  me  to  expel  them.” 

“But  you  ordered  them  on  board  the 
vessel,”  returned  the  convert 

“ Bingham  is  my  light ; he  advised  me 
to  do  it,”  said  the  queen,  and  the  conver- 
sation dropped.* 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1835,  the  libera- 
tion of  two  Kanacs,  imprisoned  for  con- 
science sake,  though  solicited  by  the  Ame- 
rican and  English  consuls,  was  opposed 
by  Bingham,  on  the  ground  that  the  Kan- 
sas ought  to  have  but  the  same  thought.f 
These  two  instances,  in  addition  to  irresis- 
tible inference,  and  the  universal  testimo- 
ny of  disinterested  foreigners,  may  suffice. 

No  sooner  was  liberty  restored  to  the 
Catholic  ministry,  by  the  energetic  agency 
of  La  Place,  than  the  chapel  was  filled 
with  natives,  particularly  with  those  from 
quarters  where  persecution  had  raged 
fiercest.  Such  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  constancy  of  the  faithful, 
that  nearly  all  the  population  of  Kolau 
separated  from  the  persecutors  to  join  the 
cause  of  the  victims.  “ I am  alone  in 
this  mission,”  writes  Mr.  Walsh,  in  1839. 
“Ten  missionaries,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  can  speedily  overturn  the 
entire  edifice  of  the  Calvinists.”  In  May, 
1840,  the  bishop  of  Nilopolis  visited  Oahu, 
and  was  charmed  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  natives.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  king  himself  at  mass.  The 
little  chapel,  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in 
Oceantca,  could  not  contain  a quarter  of 
those  who  pressed  for  instruction.  The 
seed  divine,  sown  by  Father  Alexis  Ba- 
chelot,  was  yielding  a hundred  fold.J 

* Prop,  of  the  Faith,  (Eng.  edit.)  vol.  13,  p. 
356,  note. 

t Ibid.  360.  t Ibid.  vol.  14,  p.  161-166. 


Father  Hurtel,  who  accompanied  the 
bishop,  gives  a vivid  picture  of  their  re- 
ception. “ Three  hundred  Christians  and 
catechumens  were  assembled  in  the  cha- 
pel awaiting  us  in  prayer.  After  singing 
th£  Te  Deum , we  were  presented  to  the 
Christians  who  had  suffered  most  during 
the  persecution.  Oh!  what  an  agitation 
of  feeling,  mingled  with  joy,  did  we  expe- 
rience on  beholding  those  generous  con- 
fessors! Some  had  been  hung  by  the 
hands  to  the  trees,  and  kept  three  days  in 
that  torturing  situation ; others,  after  va- 
rious torments,  had  passed  four  days  in 
irons  without  food,  but  were  more  com- 
monly condemned  to  draw  stones  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  to  work  on  the 
highways,  confounded  with  the  vilest 
criminals.  And  what  was  their  crime? — 
You  know  it;  the  crime  of  being  Chris- 
tian Catholics,  and  of  being  unwilling  to 
assist  at  the  preaching  of  the  Protestant 
ministers.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, — but 
they  were  nearly  all  catechumens — had 
the  misfortune  of  yielding  to  the  tempest 
Worn  out  by  the  torments  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  and  believing  also,  from  their 
deficiency  of  instruction,  that  they  were 
not  committing  a great  fault,  they  pro- 
mised verbally  that  they  would  attend  at 
the  prayers  of  the  Methodists.  But,  far 
from  keeping  this  promise,  they  came  all 
bathed  in  tears,  to  ask  of  the  missionaries 
pardon  for  their  weakness.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  joy  that 
all  these  neophytes  showed  on  seeing  us: 
it  seemed  as  if  they  issued  once  more  from 
their  dungeons;  and  we  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  when  embracing  those  gener- 
ous champions  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

On  the  Saturday  before  Pentecost,  the 
bishop  baptized  two  hundred  catechu- 
mens ; a still  greater  number  were  to  be 
regenerated  a month  later.  A bargain 
was  concluded  for  a more  spacious  church. 
The  missionaries  were  every  where  well 
received,  save,  of  course,  by  the  Calvinist 
ministers,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  chiefs  in  a state  of  distrusL  They 
had  industriously  circulated,  that  the  bisb- 
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op  on  his  arrival  would  drive  his  carriage 
over  the  people,  and  that  such  as  had  not 
a strong  faith  would  be  crushed;  that 
every  Catholic  would  have  to  give  a hun- 
dred piastres  for  absolution  ; that  the  na- 
tives would  be  plundered,  cramped  in 
cages  bristling  with  iron  points  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  These  fables  and  their  old 
calumnies,  recoiled  upon  the  ministers. 

In  June,  1840,  the  small  mission  was 
divided,  and  MM.  Hurtel  and  Walsh  em- 
barked for  Hawaii,  leaving  at  Honolulu 
Father  Desvault  and  the  bishop  of  Nilo- 
polis.  More  than  sixty  instances  occurred 
of  sick  persons  after  finding  every  remedy 
ineffectual,  being  suddenly  cured  upon 
embracing  the  resolution  of  becoming 
Catholics.  Among  others,  a woman  nam- 
ed Dorothy,  after  languishing  two  years 
in  a consumption,  attained  a robust  state 
of  health  upon  her  conversion.  An  old 
woman,  dumb  and  paralyzed  in  half  her 
body  for  three  years,  was  baptized  in 
danger  of  death,  and  almost  immediately 
recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs  and  speech. 
“ We  dare  not  affirm,”  writes  M.  Des- 
vault, “that  these  cures  are  miraculous; 
still  we  cannot  help  believing  that  the  fin- 
ger of  God  shows  itself  clearly  in  them.” 
Thus  emerging  more  beautiful  from  the 
persecutions  into  which  it  had  been 
plunged,  and  superior  to  the  calumnies 
of  its  enemies,  who  even  resorted  to  mo- 
ney to  shake  the  fidelity  of  its  converts, 
the  Catholic  mission  flourished  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  was  soon  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  Fathers  Denys,  Martial,  and 
Barnabe.  The  Calvinists  were  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  monopolise  the  educa- 
tion of  the  islands,  and  in  1841,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  count  more  Christians  in 
Oahu  alone,  than  in  all  the  Gambier 
isles.*  In  this  single  island,  more  than 
five  thousand  persons  forsook  the  paths 
of  error  to  follow  those  of  truth,  and  to 
taste  that  pure  joy  and  delight  unknown 
to  them  before.  “We  ore  happy,”  writes 
Father  Martial  Jean,  “whilst  our  enemies 

* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol,  15,  (English 
edition)  Iran  p.  359  to  379. 
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live  in  perpetual  torment,  in  seeing  the 
confidence  of  our  Christians  increase  with 
their  number.”  Indeed  there  was  enough 
to  discourage  the  adversaries  of  the  cross. 
After  so  many  wiles,  exertions  and  appro- 
priations on  their  part,  during  more  than 
twenty  years  to  make  these  islands  their 
model- minion  (!)  and  the  aid  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  auxiliaries  of  both  sexes,  and  their 
influence  over  the  king  and  chiefs,  it  must 
have  been  rather  humiliating  to  see  their 
pompous  system  more  than  half  overturn- 
ed in  a few  years  by  a few  poor  missiona- 
ries, destitute  of  every  worldly  advantage, 
and  without  any  other  support  than  the 
cross  of  their  divine  Master.  In  the  village 
of  Havai  three  hundred  and  fifty  catechu- 
mens awaited  baptism;  natives  from  Mau- 
ai  and  Molokai,  impatient  of  regeneration, 
braved  all  the  perils  of  those  oft  stormy 
seas  in  their  frail  canoes,  to  seek  out  the 
missionary ; and  among  them,  a fine  old 
man  with  white  hairs,  after  receiving  the 
sacrament,  exclaimed  so  fervently  as  to 
move  all  present  to  tears, — «“  All  my  riches 
are  now  in  heaven  1” 

In  November,  1841,  a Methodist  chal- 
lenged an  examination  of  the  Catholic 
schools.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  missionaries  presented  about  six 
hundred  children.  The  ceremony  was 
opened,  in  presence  of  the  French  and 
English  consuls  and  most  of  the  resident 
foreigners,  by  the  singing  of  the  Creed 
executed  by  the  pupils  in  two  choirs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Litany  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  children  were  examined  in  Christian 
doctrine,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history  and  music.  All  were 
surprised  at  the  number  and  proficiency 
of  the  scholars.  Many  assured  the  priests, 
that  so  brilliant  an  examination  had  never 
taken  place  ia  the  country,  not  even  in 
the  American  College  of  whites.  The 
greater  part  of  the  audience  hesitated  not 
to  assert,  that  the  Catholic  pupils  had 
learned  more  in  six  months,  than  those 
of  the  Methodists  in  ten  years. 

Nor  was  this  knowledge  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  industrial  pursuits.  ▲ 
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mat  factory  was  established  by  Father 
Martial  Jean,  and  the  women  and  girls 
▼ied  with  each  other  in  making  mats, 
sacks  and  baskets.  The  produce  went 
undiminiahed  to  the  workers.  Land  was 
obtained  from  a chief  and  parcelled  out 
among  the  destitute  Kanacs,  to  provide 
themselves  with  sugar-cane,  taro,  and 
potatoes.  A large  school  house  was  erect- 
ed for  teaching  the  most  important  me- 
chanical arts : melons  and  bananas  were 
planted  for  the  children.* 

In  1843,  the  Catholic  mission  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  the  bishop  of 
Nilopolis  and  a number  of  religious,  the 
fortune  and  hope  of  the  vicariate  apos- 
tolic. For  a long  time  no  tidings  were 
received,  and  their  fate  was  involved  in 
uncertainty.  “ Our  neophytes,’1  says  M. 
Des vault,  “ ask  when  they  will  see  their 
bishop?  What  can  we  answer  them! 
And  when  this  loss  shall  be  known,  what 
effect  will  it  produce  on  their  minds? 
Pray  to  God  that  discouragement  may 
not  spread  amongst  our  Christians !”  To 
increase  this  affliction,  persecution,  as  te- 
nacious of  life  as  the  reptile  which  may 
typify  it,  revived  afresh.  In  several  dis- 
tricts, children  were  torn  away  from  Ca- 
tholic schools — parents  were  reduced  to 
die  of  hunger,  by  stripping  them  of  their 
lands  and  interdicting  them  from  the  sea 
msd  the  mountain, — Catholics  were  forced 
to  build  churches  and  school  houses  for 
Calvinists,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  were 
tied  with  oords,  dragged  from  tribunal  to 
tribunal,  and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  until  they  vomited  blood.  All 
this  was  done  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
with  La  Place,  and  in  the  teeth  of  more 
itoent  stipulations  with  the  commander 
of  the  Etnktmad e.  They  were  followed 
by  outrages  even  more  alarming.  M. 
Barnabe  was  grossly  calumniated  and 
confined  to  his  house  to  prevent  him  from 
vindicating  himself— -an  altar  which  he 

* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  x?i,  (Eogliih 
edition)  from  p.  391  to  299.  The  reader  ii  per* 
ttealarly  referred  to  the  Letter*  of  M.  Martial 

ieaa,  whioh  ate  Model*  of  elegaaee  aad  piety. 


bad  erected  was  thrown  down,  and  a 
church  at  Maui  fired  by  incendiaries.  . 

It  might  occasion  a moment’s  surprise, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  mission,  these  enormities  could 
be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  But  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  hold  of  Catholi- 
city was  upon  the  Kanacs  or  serfs, — the 
grasp  of  Protestantism  upon  the  king 
and  the  chiefs.  In  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Poland,  the  throne  and  its 
minions  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformers, — the  people  stood 
fast  by  the  pope  and  the  monasteries.  It 
is  not  remarkable  then,  that  a similar  re- 
sult should  appear  in  Oceanica.  Nor  is 
this  adaptation  of  Protestantism  to  the 
views  and  purposes  of  power,  difficult  of 
explanation.  It  is  only  being  consistent; 
though  consistency  in  Protestantism  is 
wonderful  enough.  One  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  sixteenth  century  was, 
does  the  king  govern  jure  dmno  or  jure 
hwnanof  He  derives  power  from  God, 
was  the  maxim  of  the  reformers ; — he  de- 
rives it  from  the  people,  was  the  theory 
of  Catholic  divines.  The  controversy 
is  told  minutely  and  fairly  enough  in 
Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes. 

Still,  though  thwarted  by  cunning  and 
bruised  by  force,  the  flock  continued  to 
increase,  and  every  day  some  new  cate- 
chumen was  registered.  The  missiona- 
ries, in  1844,  could  count  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  Christians  in  the  group,  out 
of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Half  of  the  population  was  still 
in  the  gloom  of  paganism ; the  remainder 
professed  Protestants.  Catholicity  could 
only  oppose  nine  priests  to  ninety  parsons 
— a recent  settlement  to  an  old  establish- 
ment and  to  all  the  advantages  of  priority; 
the  Calvinists  had  all  the  chiefs  and  con- 
sequently all  the  wealth  of  the  country ; 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  a king,  who 
frogi  his  cradle  had  been  in  their  power. 
“Judge  then,”  writes  M.  Des  vault,  “ how 
we  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  daily  diffusion 
and  progress  of  truth.”* 

* Prop.  oT  the  Faith,  vol.  sviii,  p.  101  to  100. 
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In  the  principal  island,  Hawaii,  we  find 
Calvinism  almost  eradicated  by  Catholi- 
city before  the  close  of  1846.  The  results 
Obtained  in  three  years  by  three  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Hawaii,  are  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  portion  of  the  triumphs  we 
are  recording.  At  Rons,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  scarce  a 
blade  of  grass  conceals  the  gloomy  bar- 
renness of  frightful  rocks,  are  many  fer- 
vent neophytes.  Not  twenty  Calvinists 
remain  about  the  little  chapel  of  our  Lady 
of  Dolors,  which  sanctifies  the  spot.  Af- 
ter leaving  Rona  twenty-five  miles  of  a 
desert  country  brings  you  to  the  mission 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  blessed  with  a school 
of  seventy  children  and  troubled  with  but 
few  unconverted  Calvinists.  Descending 
towards  the  sea  into  more  smiling  regions, 
you  enter  the  village  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity.  You  behold  a church  seventy- 
two  feet  long,  and  a school  of  more  than 
a hundred  scholars.  The  Calvinist  school, 
demolished  by  the  south  wind,  lies  in 
ruias,  and  there  are  no  arms  to  raise  it 
up  again.  In  addition  to  these,  are  the 
churches  of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace,  of  Sl  Peter,  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  Sl  Catharine,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  of  Sl  Michael  the  archangel, 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help,  and  of  Our 
Lady  of  Oceania.  In  the  district  of  Kao 
alone,  are  two  thousand  scholars  and  eight 
chapels.  “ I am  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
congregations,”  writes  M.Marechal,  “like 
a father  in  the  midst  of  his  children.  I 
love  them  and  am  beloved  by  them. 
When  I arrived  in  this  country,  where 
now  the  crowd  rushes  to  the  religious 
services  as  in  our  best  parishes  in  France, 
there  was  but  a single  Catholic  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Father  Ernest  at  Kaiula : 
he  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  of  the 
Gospel.”  In  three  years,  more  than  forty 
chapels  rose,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in 
the  midst  of  the  different  tribes,  crowned 
with  a cross  to  announce  the  victory  of 
Christianity  j — two- thirds  of  the  popula- 


tion embraced  Catholicity; — the  Calvinist 
schools  were  almost  all  closed  and  their 
places  supplied  by  the  large  and  flourish- 
ing schools  of  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
Heresy,  the  first  mistress  of  the  islands, 
grew  ashamed  of  her  impotence  and  de- 
feats. In  spite  of  her  double  train  of  ly- 
ing and  tyranny,  fourteen  thousand  Sand- 
wich islanders,  regenerated  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  demonstrate,  that  she  will 
not  gain  the  victory  over  the  see  of  Sl 
Peter;  and  three  thousand  catechumens 
in  Mauai,  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  and  seat  of  a higher  Protestant 
school,  manifest  the  weakness  of  human 
means  to  abolish  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.* 

Our  accounts  terminate  here:  the  pro- 
mise of  the  future  is  as  bright  as  the  past 
has  been  stormy  and  glorious.  Our  nar- 
rative is  extracted  partly  from  the  French 
and  partly  from  the  English  numbers  of 
the  Annals.  As  we  wished  to  preserve, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  language  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  we  have  used 
the  very  phraseology  of  the  translator, 
except  in  a few  instances,  where,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  substituted  our 
own.  Coleridge  excused  his  zeal  for 
translation,  by  saying,  that  “ He  loved  to 
have  his  mind  lulled  to  sleep  amidst  the 
music  of  nobler  thoughts ; — we  felt  a si- 
milar pleasure  in  accepting  the  expres- 
sions before  us  instead  of  our  own  infe- 
rior language.  To  us,  this  abridgment 
has  been  a labor  of  love;  we  shall  be 
amply  rewarded,  if  it  inspire  a single  per- 
son with  a desire  of  learning  more  of  the 
daily  triumphs  of  our  church  in  remote 
lands  and  over  heathen  people.  It  is 
time  for  Catholics  to  study  the  daily  acts 
of  their  mother  church,  that  they  may 
not  lose  the  contemplation  of  any  part  of 
her  goodness  and  her  beauty.  The  An- 
nals of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
should  be  to  us  dearer  chronicles  than  the 
newspapers  over  which  we  gloaL  Let  us 

* Propagation  of  the  Faith,  (Eagtiah  edition) 
January,  1047,  No.  xiri,  froaa  p.  1 to  13. 
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forget  awhile  the  state  of  the  markets,  to 
mark  the  state  of  the  missions.  Fling 
aside  the  novel,  the  poem,  the  essay,  aye 
even  the  school-book  and  the  law  book 
for  a time,  to  dwell  upon  the  pages  which 
qualify  us  the  better  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and 
which  may  well  form  a sequel  to  Butler’s 
admirable  work.  We  do  not  expect  any 
one  to  fall  in  love  with  our  imperfect  little 
epitome.  But  let  the  Catholic  go  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  drawn — and  his 


heart  will  throb,  as  he  sees  the  mission- 
ary rejoicing  that — "The  back  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  load,”  and  exulting  in  “ the 
rough  brake  that  virtue  must  go  through.” 
He  will  then  be  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  piety  of  Andronicus, 
the  noble  fortitude  of  Simeon,  the  mag- 
nanimous endurance  of  Uheta,  and  the 
resignation  of  poor  Alodia.  He  will  go 
in  spirit  to  the  little  island  of  Naho,  and 
kiss  the  earth  that  contains  the  ashes  of 
the  martyred  Bachelot. 


NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  TE  DEUM. 

For  the  U.  8.  C.  Magazine.* 


To  thee,  O God ! we  offer  praise  ; 

We  greet  thee,  Loid ! in  joyous  lays. 

The  earth  throughout  doth  worship  thee. 
The  Father  of  eternity. 

To  thee  the  heavens  cry  aloud, 

The  Powers  and  all  th’  angelic  crowd, 
Cherub  and  Seraph  ever  raise 
To  thee  their  voice  of  endless  praise : 
Thrice  holy  Father,  holy  Son, 

Thrice  holy  Spirit,  three  in  one. 

The  heavens  tell  thy  glorious  might. 

The  earth  responds  by  day  and  night. 

The  glorious  Apostolic  choir. 

The  goodly  Prophets’  tuneful  lyre. 

The  Martyrs*  noble  army  praise 
Thy  name  throughout  eternal  days. 

The  holy  Church,  o’er  earth  and  sea. 

In  joyful  hymn  confesses  thee. 

The  Father,  uncreated  One, 

Thy  holy,  true,  and  only  Son, 

And  Holy  Ghost,  the  Paraclete, 

The  partners  of  thy  blessed  seat. 

Thou  art,  O Christ!  the  glorious  king. 

To  whom  all  creatures  homage  bring. 

Thou  bast  the  glorious  title  won, 

■*  In  this  translation  of  the  7 V Denm  the  writer 
has  borrowed  freely  from  a version  of  the  same 
by  mo  io  the  £pi*copal  Recorder.  The  above  we 
consider  a much  more  faithful  expression  of  the 
sentiment  and  pathos  in  the  original  hymn  than 
in  the  translation  which  is  commonly  published 
io  our  prayer  books. 


“ The  Father’s  everlasting  Son.” 

To  avert  from  man  his  fearful  doom. 
Thou  didst  not  dread  a virgin’s  womb. 
When  thou  triumphant  from  the  grave 
Didst  rise,  (it  could  not  thee  enslave). 
Thy  heavenly  kingdom  thon  didst  ope 
To  all  who  in  thee  place  their  hope. 

At  God's  right  hand,  enthroned  in  might. 
Thou  sitt'st  arrayed  in  robes  of  light ; 
And  thou  wilt  come  to  judge  all  men. 

To  bless  the  good,  the  bad  condemn. 

O grant  then  to  thy  servants  here. 

For  whom  thou’st  paid  a price  so  dear. 
Help  from  on  high,  with  saints  above 
To  share  thy  everlasting  love. 

Thy  people  save,  O Lord ! and  bless 
All  who  thy  holy  name  confess. 

Govern,  and  lift  them  to  thy  throne. 

They  wish  to  reign  with  thee  alone. 

From  day  to  day  we  sing  thy  praise. 

And  bless  thee  in  our  festive  lays; 

And  always  glorify  thy  name, 

Who  wast  and  art  fbre’er  the  same. 

O Lord  ! permit  ns  not  this  day 
By  sin  to  go  from  thee  astray. 

Thy  mercy,  Lord ! thy  mercy  show. 

And  on  us  all  thy  grace  bestow. 

We  hope  in  thee,  O Lord ! give  ear 
Unto  our  fond  and  fervent  prayer. 

O Lord ! most  merciful  and  just ! 
Confound  me  not ; in  thee  I trust. 
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BLESSED  BONIFACE  OF  SAVOY, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY,  ANNO  1244. 

ST.  KSV.  J.  W.  CUMMIN©#,  S.  D. 

For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

« Deu#  qui  in  Ecclesia  tua  per  Beatum  Bonifticiura  Confessorem  atqueTontificem  mirabilis  charitatia,  ac  pa#- 
toralia  sollicitudinia  exempla  instaurare  dignatus  ea,  ejua  mentis  ac  precibus  concede  ut  ad  animarum  salutem 
jugiter  in  ten  ti  verain  feliciiatem  consequi  mereamur,  Per  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  lie.* 


V Italian  of  royal  lineage, 
found  worthy  to  be  called 
to  the  first  episcopal  see 
of  England,  honored  here- 
tofore with  legendary  and 
traditional  renown,  and  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  centuries 
proposed,  in  our  own  times,  to  the  vene- 
ration of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  can- 
not fail  to  interest  the  lovers  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  The  house  of  Savoy  was 
called  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  of  happy 
memory,  a f amity  of  saints,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  numerous  personages  apper- 
taining to  it,  who  have  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  Beato  (see  the  note  at  p.  650). 
To  which  venerable  authority  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  virtues  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors,  as  well  as  their  attach- 
ment to  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  have 
never  been  forgotten  by  the  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia, down  to  the  present  excellent  mon- 
arch, Charles  Albert. 

The  grandfather  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face was  the  blessed  Hubert,  celebrated 
for  his  firmness  in  opposing  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa ; for  his  retirement  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  Altacomba,  and  for  his  having  ex- 
changed the  cowl  with  a coat  of  mail,  and 
the  rosary  with  a sword,  when  the  free- 
dom or  annihilation  of  his  country  de- 
pended upon  his  presence,  for  a time,  at 
the  head  of  its  army. 

Boniface  was  born  shortly  after  the 

* Prayer  appointed  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites,  in  a Decree  or  Feb.  23,  1839,  which  es- 
tablishes the  mass  and  office  of  the  B.  Boniface  of 
Savoy. 


commencement  of  the  13th  century,  of 
Thomas  I,  Hubert’s  son  and  successor, 
and  Beatrix  of  Geneva.  From  his  earli- 
est years  he  gave  signs  of  that  piety  and 
docility  which,  diligently  cultivated  by  his 
instructors,  made  of  him  a great  and  good 
man.  Although  his  father  enriched  him 
in  his  childhood  with  several  feuds,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  vanities  of  this  world 
and  retire  into  the  Grand  Chartreuse  of 
Grenoble,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
his  whole  life,  in  the  penitential  tunic  of 
St.  Bruno.  But  the  designs  of  God  are 
not  always  such  as  the  humility  of  his 
servants  would  lead  them  to  desire,  had 
they  a will  different  from  his. 

The  illustrious  recluse  spent  a conside- 
rable portion  of  his  time,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  order,  in  the  pursuance  of 
sacred  studies,  those  especially  of  canon 
law  and  theology.  When  yielding  to  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  he  left  his  beloved 
retreat  to  become  prior  of  Nantua,  he 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  professor  of  law  and  divinity.  The 
next  sacrifice  imposed  on  his  humility 
was  the  administration  of  the  diocess  of 
Bellav,  and  soon  after,  during  the  absence 
of  its  bishop,  of  that  of  Valenza.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  how  conspicuous 
must  have  been  his  prudence,  and  integ- 
rity in  the  fulfilment  of  these  important 
offices,  when  we  learn  that  Henry  III,  of 
England,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Gregory  IX, 
in  which  the  knowledge  and  sanctity  of 
the  prelate  are  highly  extolled,  solicited 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
that  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
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St.  Edmund.  Gregory  having  died  in  the 
interval,  the  choice  was  applauded  and 
confirmed  by  his  successor.  Innocent  IV, 
who  summoned  Boniface  to  Lyons,  in 
order  to  consecrate  him  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  pontiff  had  named  Lyons  for  the 
sitting  of  a general  council,  where  be 
hoped  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  eaused 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic,  and  fo  induce 
the  princes  of  Christendom  to  raise  once 
more  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  Holy 
Land.  This  was  in  the  year  1244. 

The  new  British  primate  was  soon  on 
his  way  to  the  field  of  his  future  apostolic 
labors.  Previous  to  his  departure  from 
Italy,  he  wrote  several  letters  to  the  bish- 
op of  Winton,  who  had  been  exiled  from 
England,  to  comfort  him  in  his  affliction ; 
and  others  to  the  king,  begging  him  to  re- 
store the  bishop  to  his  flock.  These  in- 
teresting letters  have  been  preserved  by 
Matthew  Paris. 

A letter  was  addressed  to  Boniface  him- 
self, about  this  time,  by  his  former  supe- 
rior, Hugh,  general  of  the  Carthusian  or- 
der, praising  him  for  the  good  examples 
given  while  he  was  a religious,  and  re- 
commending to  his  imitation  the  virtues 
of  St.  Edmund,  his  predecessor  ia  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln, who  were  both  Carthusians,  and 
who  both  continued  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  order  amidst  the  sublime  duties  of 
the  episcopate. 

The  object  of  king  Henryrs  counsellors 
in  the  election  of  the  illustrious  Italian, 
was  to  have  amongst  them  at  home,  a 
celebrated  scholar,  who,  like  St.  Anselm 
and  Lanfrane  would  excite  an  ardor  for 
the  favorite  studies  of  the  age,  in  Eng- 
land, while  be  adorned  the  primatial  see 
with  the  splendor  of  his  nobility  and  vir- 
tue.  The  nomination  of  Boniface  was 
therefore  honorable  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  Nevertheless,  his  position  in  Eng- 
land was  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  The 
higher  prelates,  from  whose  ranks  the  pri- 
mate was  usually  chosen,  had  to  make  a 
generous  effort  to  welcome  sincerely,  a 


stranger,  and  a foreigner,  put  thus  un- 
ceremoniously above  them ; and  the  rest 
well  knew,  from  the  inflexible  virtue  of 
the  personage,  and  the  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent character  whieh  he  had  displayed 
upon  various  occasions,  that  he  would  be 
far  from  sparing  the  abuses  which  exist- 
ed among  them.  Unfortunately,  such 
abuses  were  in  many  instances  but  too  un- 
blushing. Even  those  writers  who  have 
sought  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  Bo- 
niface, confess  that  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  England  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty. 
His  noble  bearing,  however,  his  disinte- 
rested zeal,  his  mild  and  prudent  virtue 
soon  gained  bim  the  hearts  of  all. 

His  external  attractions  united  with  po- 
lished yet  affable  manners,  gave  new 
charms  to  his  more  superior  acquirements. 
All  the  chroniclers  of  the  age  united  in  de- 
scribing him  as  gifted  with  most  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  From  his  early  youth  he 
was  called  the  Absalom  of  Savoy,  and  one 
of  (he  reasons  which  led  him  (o  embrace 
the  monastic  state,  was  to  escape  from  the 
trials  into  which  his  virtue  was  frequently 
brought  by  this  dangerous  embellishment. 
Like  a second  Joseph,  he  rendered  it,  by 
austerity  and  mortification,  a greater  oc- 
casion of  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

His  energies  were  directed  to  root  out 
from  the  sanctuary,  every  remnant  of  li- 
centiousness, avarice,  and  simony  which 
disgraced  its  ministers,  and  to  engender  a 
becoming  spirit  of  obedience  to  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  had  the 
consolation  of  seeing  these  praiseworthy 
efforts  crowned  with  signal  success.  His 
next  step  was  to  remonstrate  with  King 
Henry  upon  the  continued  absence  from 
his  see  of  the  bishop  of  Winton.  This 
prelate  had  been  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  in  a moment  of  passion, 
by  the  monarch — offended  at  the  inflexi- 
bility with  which  he  repelled  all  encroach- 
ments upon  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
ecclesiastical  immunity.  Henry’s  respect 
for  Boniface,  joined  with  the  disinterested, 
yet  firm  expostulations  of  the  latter,  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  the  bishop  to  his 
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people,  who  had  been  without  a pastor 
ever  since  his  removal. 

The  king  felt  that  the  primate's  course 
was  dictated  only  by  a sense  of  duty; 
hence  he  could  not  but  respect  him,  even 
when  his  sentiments  were  at  variance 
with,  or  opposed  to  his  own.  The  king 
had  proposed  for  the  vacant  see  of  Ches- 
ter, a priest  named  Robert,  whom  Boni- 
face in  brief  terms  refused  to  confirm,  on 
the  simple  grounds  that,  where  the  requi- 
Site  science  and  virtue  were  deficient, 
royal  favor  could  not  render  a subject 
worthy  of  the  sublime  office  of  a bishop. 
It  subsequently  appeared  how  well  found- 
ed was  the  archbishop's  estimate  of  char- 
acter, for  Richard  of  Wyke,  named  by 
him  to  the  above-mentioned  diocess,  not 
only  governed  it  with  extraordinary  wis- 
dom and  zeal ; but  after  receiving  in  a 
better  world  the  reward  of  his  virtues,  he 
Was  numbered  upon  the  roll  of  the  saints. 

Henry  had  occasion  to  prove  the  satis- 
faction which  we  feel  upon  witnessing 
our  rights,  or  pretensions  abetted  by  a 
man  of  unflinching  integrity,  and  known 
wisdom.  The  Italian  prince,  whom  God 
had  chosen  for  the  pastor  of  his  flock  in 
England,  after  renouncing  all  political 
concerns  in  Italy,  studiously  avoided  med- 
dling with  the  parties  which  divided  his 
adopted  country.  But  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster had  gone  so  far  in  his  opposition 
to  his  liege  and  rightful  lord,  as  to  impri- 
son the  bishop  of  Hereford,  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  royal  cause.  The  primate, 
although  at  the  hazard  of  irritating  all  the 
members,  friends,  and  followers  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Lancaster,  firmly  in- 
sisted upon  the  immediate  release  of  the 
bishop,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed  to 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  indocile  nobleman,  thereby  injuring 
his  cause  not  a little  with  the  body  of  the 
people. 

The  holy  archbishop,  however,  was  not 
left  unmolested  by  the  enemy  of  human 
virtue,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unbroken  tran- 
quillity. The  enemies  whom  his  pious 
spirit  of  reform  had  raised  up  against  him. 


endeavored  in  more  ways  than  one  to  tar- 
nish his  character ; procuring,  by  their  ob- 
stinacy, numerous  gems  of  tribulation  for 
Boniface,  who  never  ceased  to  beat  cou- 
rageously, the  path  of  justice  and  duty. 
One  of  the  persecutions  he  had  to  bear, 
was  a daring  attempt  made  by  unprinci- 
pled men  to  ruin  his  reputation  in  the 
mind  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  pope, 
however,  not  only  rejected  their  false  ac- 
cusations, and  gave  public  testimony  of 
his  esteem  and  friendship  for  the  virtuoufc 
archbishop,  but  even  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
pressing a desire  of  his  presence  in  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  where  he  intended 
to  confer  with  him  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  universal  church. 

There  are  historians  who  attribute  to 
Innocent  the  design  of  placing  Boniface 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  had  been 
raised  to  deliver  the  dominions  of  St.  Peter 
from  imperial  depredations,  as  it  was  well 
known  to  what  a warlike  race  he  belonged, 
and  how  great  was  his  personal  devotion 
to  the  apostolic  see.  Such  a report  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
tiroes ; yet  to  us  it  appears  unfounded. 
Whether  the  pope  abandoned  his  idea,  or 
whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  he  had 
never  entertained  it,  the  archbishop  re- 
turned to  England  with  entire  approbation 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy  to  submit  to  his  decrees 
without  demur. 

We  find  evidences  of  a second  journey 
of  the  archbishop  to  Italy,  which  he  un- 
dertook in  the  hope  of  quelling  by  his  au- 
thority, the  unhappy  dissensions  which 
broke  out  in  Savoy,  at  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Amadeus  IV.  His  successor,  named 
Boniface,  being  a minor,  two  of  his  un- 
cles made  use  of  the  occasion  to  advance 
unjustifiable  pretensions.  Turin  had  re- 
belled against  the  regent  of  the  states. 
Count  Thomas,  likewise  a brother  of  the 
archbishop,  and  had  cast  him  into  prison. 
Passing  over  these  interesting  events  as 
foreign  to  our  narrative,  we  will  state,  that 
the  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
storing peace  to  his  native  country  before 
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returning  to  his  see,  which  in  the  inter- 
val, he  had  confided  to  the  administration 
of  the  wise  Hugh  of  Mortimer. 

The  year  of  grace,  1259,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  blessed 
Boniface.  In  that  year,  king  Henry  III, 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  France,  there 
to  subscribe  a treaty  of  peace  arranged  be- 
tween him  and  Sl  Louis,  by  Alexander 
IV.  During  his  absence,  he  named  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

Boniface  held  at  London,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a provincial  council,  which  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  the  pope’s  le- 
gates. His  object  was  to  procure  assist- 
ance for  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  who 
were  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the 
infidels. 

A remarkable  fact  in  the  life  of  B.  Boni- 
face is,  that  of  his  having  uniformly  pos- 
sessed the  full  esteem  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence of  king  Henry,  even  to  the  end. 
In  those  days,  a ready  way  for  an  eccle- 
siastic of  losing  the  friendship  of  a man  of 
power,  was  to  thwart  his  inclinations,  or 
obstruct  his  path  by  the  sudden  interposi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Of  this 
there  are  many  melancholy  examples, 
amongst  which,  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  which  happened  in  Boniface’s 
own  cathedral,  shows  the  case  to  have 
been  neither  rare  nor  insignificant  Still, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  he  address  Henry 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  when  duty  im- 
pelled him  to  do  so,  and  still  did  the  mo- 
narch reverence  and  love  him  more  than 
before.  Of  this  he  gave  him  a new  proof 
in  1263,  when  having  again  to  go  to 
France  with  the  queen,  they  desired  the 
archbishop  to  accompany  them,  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  counsel  in  the 
difficult  negotiations  which  they  were 
about  undertaking. 

In  1269,  he  passed  the  channel  for  the 
last  time,  to  console  with  his  presence, 
his  august  family,  and  his  brother  Philip, 
who  then  governed  their  states.  A great 
many  Englishmen  accompanied  their  pas- 
tor, to  whom  God  did  not  grant  the  satis- 


faction of  returning  once  more  to  his  be- 
loved see.  Exhausted  by  the  toils  of  his 
long  episcopate,  which  lasted  twenty-five 
years,  and  oppressed  by  severe  illness, 
the  blessed  Boniface  of  Savoy  died,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1270,  in  the  castle  of  Sl 
Helen  du  Molard. 

In  his  will,  which  he  had  written  in 
the  month  of  October,  1264,  choosing  for 
his  executors,  Eleanora,  queen  of  Eng- 
land. and  Margaret,  queen  of  France, 
he  had  selected  the  place  of  his  interment 
with  singular  precision.  Should  his  death 
happen  in  England  or  on  sea,  he  desires 
to  be  buried  in  his  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury. If  on  the  mainland,  in  the  Abbey 
ofPontiguy.  But  were  he  to  die  to  the  east 
of  Mount  Cenis,  he  selects  Altacomba, 
in  Savoy ; if  beyond  Mount  Cenis,  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michael  della  Chiusa.  Each 
of  these  sanctuaries  had  been  endowed  by 
his  munificence ; and  it  is  possible  that  he 
selected  his  resting  place  with  so  much 
precision  in  the  view  of  forestalling  all 
future  contests  among  them,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  pomp  of  a solemn  transferment 
of  his  remains,  which  would  have  been 
offensive  to  his  humility. 

He  was,  in  observance  of  the  will,  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  Altacomba,  already 
honored  by  the  relics  of  the  blessed  Hu- 
bert, grandfather  to  the  archbishop,  and 
at  a later  period,  by  the  tombs  of  nume- 
rous princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Sardi- 
nia. A handsome  bronze  monument  was 
placed  over  his  remains,  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  altar,  upon  which  is  a full- 
length  figure  of  the  archbishop  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  with  his  hands  crossed 
upon  hi9  breast,  and  his  eyes  closed  in 
peaceful  slumber.  One  side  of  the  mon- 
ument bears  the  following  epitaph  in 
gothic  letters : 

Hie  jacet  Bonifacius  de  Sabandia  Cantnari- 
ensis  Archiepiscopns  operibus  bonis  et  vir- 
tutibus  plenus,  Obiit  autem  apud  Sanctam 
Helenam  Anno  Domini  M.  CC.  LXX.  XIV. 
die  Julii. 

Here  lies  Bonifact  1 ishop  of 

Canterbury,  fu  works. 
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He  died  at  Saint  Helen’s,  in  the  year  of  our 
' Lord  1270, -on  the  14th  day  of  July. 

The  generosity  of  the  archbishop,  in 
favor  of  his  diocess,  and  of  numerous 
convents,  churches,  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions  in  England,  de- 
serves pdfcicular  mention.  Among  the 
last  mentioned,  the  hospital  of  Maidstone 
was  built  and  endowed  entirely  by  him. 
Moreover,  in  his  will,  he  left  large  sums 
of  money  to  various  religious  and  chari- 
table foundations  in  France  and  Italy.  We 
will  record  amongst  other  donations  the 
gift  of  a magnificent  library,  presented  by 
him  to  the  Grand  Chartreuse  of  St.  Bruno, 
where  he  had  pronounced  his  first  reli- 
gious vows,  and  prosecuted  his  early  stu- 
dies. There  is  still  extant  a letter  of  Hugh, 
Prior  of  that  monastery,  in  which  he  re- 
turns thanks  to  the  prelate  for  his  munifi- 
cence. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  life  of  the  great  and  holy  archbishop, 
to  whom,  some  few  historians,  influenced 
by  the  petty  dictates  of  party  spirit,  have 
vainly  sought  to  ascribe  ambitious  and  dis- 
honorable motives. 

Three  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
his  body  was  discovered  free  from  cor- 
ruption. During  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  abbey  of  Altacomba  did 
not  escape  the  ravages  of  the  modem  Van- 
dals. Its  temple  was  profaned,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  princes  who  were  buried 
there,  broken  and  destroyed. 

Divine  Providence  saved  from  disper- 
sion the  bones  of  his  servants  Hubert  and 
Boniface.  According  to  the  pastoral  letter 
of  Monseigneur  Martinet,  Archbishop  of 
Chambery,  (for  the  lent  of  1839)  this  pre- 
late, as  a delegate  of  his  predecessor,  for- 
mally investigated,  and  legalized  the  iden- 
tity of  those  precious  relics,  in  the  year 
1825.  In  1826  they  were  transferred  to 
the  shrines  erected  for  their  reception  by 
king  Charles  Felix,  the  restorer  of  that 
venerable  abbey. 

The  name  of  Boniface  had  been  regis- 
tered at  an  ancient  day  in  the  Gallican 
Martyrology,  and  hia  festival  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  calendar  of  the  church  of 
Ivry.  Miraculous  cures  had  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  at  his  tomb,  until  finally, 
king  Charles  Albert  requested  the  sacred 
congregation  of  Rites,  through  Count 
Broglia,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  sanc- 
tion the  cultus  ah  immemorabiti  of  the  holy 
prelate.  After  long  and  mature  conside- 
ration of  the  motives  exposed  by  Cardinal 
Lambruschini  and  others,  and  the  minute 
legal  investigations  usually  instituted  on 
such  occasions,  a favorable  decree  was  is- 
sued on  the  7th  of  September,  1838. 

Thus  good  reader,  hast  thou  before  thee 
a simple  narrative  of  the  life  of  a great 
and  holy  man  without  any  effort  of  the 
humble  pen  of  him  who  with  some  little 
trouble  collected  these  facts,  to  heighten 
them  with  dramatic  coloring,  or  to  length- 
en them  out  by  unnecessary  additions. 

Boniface  was  one  of  those  saints  who 
seem  to  be  given  to  earth  to  render  virtue 
amiable.  Severe  against  himself,  he  was 
ever  gracious,  affable,  and  patient  with 
others.  He  was  firm  as  a rock  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty ; yet  his  firmness  lay 
in  the  steadiness  with  which  he  kept  his 
object  in  view — not  in  the  selection  of 
harsh  means  for  its  accomplishment.  He 
showed  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
a rigid  exterior,  nor  in  a contempt  for  the 
feelings  of  mortality ; for  at  the  same  time 
he  was  a great  saint,  an  affectionate  rela- 
tion, and  a devoted  friend.  Knowledge, 
united  with  piety,  preserved  him  from  the 
snares  of  the  world,  in  his  youthful  days, 
and  in  his  maturer  years  was  to  him,  as 
Mentor  to  the  Greek,  a guide  that  led  him 
through  all  difficulties,  and  procured  him 
extraordinary  honors,  exalted  dignity,  and 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  other  men. 
His  superior  qualities  would  nevertheless 
have  remained  buried  in  obscurity,  had  not 
circumstances,  or  rather  a special  provi- 
dence, called  him  forth  to  act  before  the 
world,  or  we  would  have  heard  of  him 
only  as  a prudent  and  virtuouB  prior  of  his 
brother  monks.  But  had  the  same  com- 
binations which  placed  him  in  a higher 
indeed,  yet  still  subordinate  sphere,  ele* 
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vated  him  to  a more  conspicuous  and  dif- 
ficult position,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  a great  pope,  or  a 
great  emperor,  as  he  proved  to  be  a great 
archbishop. 

Not*.  A word  on  tbe  title*  Venerable,  Bless- 
ed, and  Saint.  The  title  of  VenerabUu  commonly 
indicate*  that  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  applied 
ba*  been  duly  decreed  a fit  subject  to  undergo 
the  process,  which  terminating  successfully  will 
entitle  him  to  beatificatioo.  Beatus  is  a title  de- 
rived from  a legitimate  concession  of  tbe  Holy 
See  to  some  particular  kingdom,  province,  reli- 
gious order,  or  other  definite  body,  in  force  of 
which  he  who  is  hooored  with  it,  may  be  pub- 
licly venerated  as  reigning  with  Christ,  in  the 
form  granted  in  said  concession.  The  form  thus 
granted  is  tbe  recitation  of  the  hours,  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  the  public  exposition  of  his  relics, 
Jie.  The  title  of  Sanctua  is  applied  by  canoniza- 
tion, i.  e.  by  a public  judgment  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  an  express  definition  of  the  sanctity  and 
glory  of  a personage  who,  with  solemn  ceremo- 
nies, is  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  and 


proposed  to  all  tbe  church  militant  to  be  venerated 

with  the  honors  due  to  a saint Ail  this  is ' 

to  be  understood  in  a strict  and  proper  sense. 
For  besides  formal  canonization,  in  which  the 
pope  maintains  the  judicial  course  and  gives  sen- 
tence with  the  ordinary  forms  of  ceremonial 
solemnity,  there  is  the  canonization  mptipollens, 
when  without  giving  sentence  in  ^lidal  form, 
and  omitting  tbe  usual  solemn  ceremonies,  the 
pope  appoints  a day  in  which  mass  and  office  are 
ordered  to  be  said  throughout  the  church,  ia 
honor  of  a holy  personage  who  is  proved  to  have 
been  venerated  from  ancient  times;  whose  sanc- 
tity has  been  confirmed  by  undying  fame,  and 
frequent  miracles. 

Thus  a servant  of  God  is  formally  beatified, 
when,  after  a formal  discussion  of  his  virtues  or 
martyrdom,  and  miracles,  the  sovereign  pontiff 
gives  him  the  title  Bealu*,  and  permit*  him  to  be 
venerated  within  certain  limits,  adding  in  most 
cases  the  concession  of  his  mass  and  office.  But 
the  beatificatioo  is  scquspoUms,  when  sanctioning 
the  fame  of  his  virtues  or  martyrdom,  and  mira- 
cles, the  pope  ratifies  the  sentence  of  an  ordinary, 
or  of  a delegated  judge  on  the  veneration  from 
time  immemorial  of  some  holy  man. 


CELEBRATED  PAINTERS. 

(Compiled  for  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine.) 

No.  III. — THE  ROMAN  SCHOOL. 


A N Z I speaks  of 
some  painters  of  this 
school  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  13th  cen- 
tury ; among  them 
we  find  the  names 
of  Ugolino,  of  Or- 
vietto,  and  Peter  della  Francesca,  whose 
works  are  very  little  known.  The  founder 
of  the  Roman  school,  properly  so  called, 
was  Peter  Vanucci,  the  master  of  Ra- 
phael, known  under  the  appellation  of 
Perugino,  because  the  city  of  Perugia  was 
hia  adopted  country,  and  the  principal 
scene  of  the  renown  he  acquired  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Citta-della- 
Pieve  was  the  place  of  hia  birth,  which 
took  place  in  1446.  His  parents  were  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  the  youthful 


artist  was  obliged,  in  order  to  reach  Flo- 
rence, to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  soon  acquired  a name  in  that 
city,  and  sold  his  compositions  at  a very 
high  price.  After  a long  stay  at  Florence, 
Perugino  went  back  to  Perugia,  where  he 
founded  a school  which  produced  tbe 
Roman,  the  first  among  those  of  Italy. 

The  style  of  this  artist  is,  according  to 
Lanzi,  a little  dry  and  rough,  as  that  of 
all  the  painters  of  that  epoch,  but  he  ex- 
cels in  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  in  the 
gracefulness  of  attitude,  and  in  the  vivid- 
ness of  coloring.  The  azure  ground  of 
his  productions  gives  a great  relief  to  his 
figures.  He  has  a method  peculiar  to 
himself  of  blending  the  three  colors  of 
rose,  green  and  purple.  His  landscapes 
present  admirable  perspectives  which,  be- 
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fore  him,  were  unknown  to  the  Floren- 
tines. 

Perugino  executed  a great  number  of 
fresco  and  oil  paintings.  Florence,  Na- 
ples, Rome,  and  especially  Perugia,  pos- 
sess the  greater  part  of  his  compositions. 
His  Marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  in  the  last 
jnentioned  city.  His  most  admired  fres- 
coes are  a series  of  paintings  in  the  Ex- 
change of  the  same  place.  The  museum 
of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  contains  the  Vir- 
gin, the  Holy  Family,  Jesus  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  Jesus  appearing  to  Mag- 
dalen, from  the  same  artist.  The  poverty 
of  this  eminent  painter  produced  an  ava- 
ricious spirit,  which  led  him  to  carry  all 
his  money  about  his  person.  His  servant 
aware  of  the  fact,  lay  in  wait  for  him  in 
some  secluded  spot,  and  indicted  upon 
him  a deadly  wound,  which  terminated 
his  life  in  1524.  He  had  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

Raphael  (Ralfaello  Sanzio)  was  born 
at  Urbino  in  1483.  His  father  taught  him 
the  rudiments  of  the  pictorial  art  which 
he  cultivated  himself,  and  subsequently 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  Perugino. 
At  seventeen,  the  genius  and  talent  of 
Raphael  enabled  him  to  execute  pieces 
superior  to  those  of  his  master.  His  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  the  famous  Sposalhio, 
a production  of  his  early  youth,  would 
alone  be  sufiicieot  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  undertook, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  conjunction  with 
Piniurrichio,  the  frescoes  of  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna:  paintings  which  have  retained 
all  their  freshness  down  to  the  present 
day. 

In  1504,  Raphael  set  out  for  Florence, 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Da  Vinci.  He  remained  four 
years,  with  some  interruption,  in  this  city, 
and  left  it  for  Rome,  whither  he  was  call- 
ed by  his  uncle,  the  great  architect  Bra- 
nionte.  Pope  Julius  II  employed  him  for 
the  decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican.  The  young  artist  chose  for  bis 
subjects.  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry, 


and  Justice.  Theology  he  represented  by 
a discussion  held  among  the  doctors  of 
the  church,  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha- 
rist; Philosophy  was  symbolized  by  the 
school  of  Athens;  Parnassus  was  the 
emblem  of  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence  that 
of  Justice.  The  pontiff  was  so  charmed 
with  the  compositions  of  Raphael,  that 
he  determined  to  have  no  painting  in  his 
palace  from  any  other  artist,  and  he  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  frescoes 
executed  by  others. 

The  demise  of  Julius  did  not  interrupt 
the  labors  of  Raphael.  Leo  X,  a muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  arts,  directed  the  work 
to  be  continued.  The  last  production  of 
our  artist  was  his  painting  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, which  is  considered  superior 
to  any  of  his  other  pieces.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  hur- 
ried to  the  grave  by  a disease  which  had 
originated  in  the  irregularities  of  his  life. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  following  epitaph,  written  by 
Cardinal  Bembo,  was  inscribed  upon  his 
mausoleum : 

Iile  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 

Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 
Raphael  left  many  disciples  who  sustain 
ed  the  glory  of  their  master.  Those  de- 
serving of  particular  notice  are  Giulio 
Romano,  Francesco  Penni,  John  of  Udi- 
no,  and  Poliodorus  Caravagio. 

Giulio  Romano  (Pippi),  born  at  Rome 
in  H02,  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  Raphael.  He  assisted  him  in  his  grand 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and  continued 
them  after  the  decease  of  his  master. 
Clement  VII  employed  him  to  execute 
some  pieces  in  the  hall  of  Constantine, 
from  the  drawings  of  Raphael.  He  show- 
ed, by  a great  power  of  conception  and  a 
peculiar  strength  of  coloring,  that  he  was 
not  a servile  imitator  of  Raphael.  Fred- 
erick Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  in- 
vited him  to  his  dominions,  and  confided 
to  him  the  embellishment  of  his  capital. 
He  was  so  munificently  rewarded  by  this 
prince  that  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  an  income  amounting  to  one  thousand 
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ducats.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  artist 
to  return  to  Rome;  but  death  terminated 
his  glorious  career  at  Mantua  in  J546,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Caravagio  (Michael  Angelo  Amerigi) 
was  horn  in  the  castle  of  the  same  name 
in  1569.  He  was  the  son  of  a mason, 
and  spent  his  youth  in  blending  colors  for 
the  use  of  painters.  His  method  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  great  masters  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  he  copied  nature 
in  all  its  wild  and  rude  appearance,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  embellishment.  Being 
of  a morose  disposition,  he  delighted  in 
living  alone,  and  in  the  most  secluded 
spots.  He  often  quarrelled  with  his  bro- 
ther painters,  and  on  one  occasion,  he 
killed  a young  man  who  was  endeavoring 
to  separate  him  from  his  adversary.  He 
died  wretchedly  on  the  public  road  at 
Ponte-Ercolo,  in  1609. 

Mengs  (Anthony  Raphael),  bom  at 
Aussig  in  Bohemia,  the  12th  March,  1728, 
was  trained  in  his  profession  by  his  father, 
who  made  him  observe  a most  rigid  dis- 
cipline. He  was  forced  to  employ  sixteen 
hours  every  day  in  drawing,  summer  and 
winter.  In  1740,  his  father  took  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  five  years  in 
studying  the  chefs  d’oeuvre  of  ancient 
and  modern  artists.  His  time  was  spent 
in  the  Sixtine  chapel  or  the  Vatican,  with 
only  a loaf  of  bread  and  a pitcher  of  wa- 
ter for  his  meals.  On  his  return  to  Dres- 
den in  1746,  he  was  kindly  welcomed  by 
Augustus  III,  who  appreciated  his  merit, 
and  appointed  him  his  chief  painter.  In 
1748,  he  returned  to  the  eternal  city, 
where  he  executed  a Holy  Family,  which 


gave  occasion  to  the  most  interesting  in- 
cident of  his  life.  The  young  peasant 
girl,  Margherita  Guazzi,  whom  he  had 
chosen  as  a model  of  the  Virgin,  so  cap- 
tivated his  heart  by  her  simplicity  and 
modesty,  no  less  than  by  her  beauty,  that 
he  married  her,  after  abjuring  Protestant- 
ism in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

Benedict  XIV  named  him  professor  in 
the  school  of  painting  which  he  had 
founded  in  the  Capitol.  In  1761,  he  set 
out  for  Madrid  at  the  request  of  Chailes 
III,  who  gave  him  a salary  of  two  thou- 
sand doubloons.  Among  the  productions 
which  acquired  for  him  immortal  fame, 
we  must  mention  a series  of  paintings  in 
oil,  on  the  Passion ; and  also  the  birth  of 
Aurora,  the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,  and 
that  of  Trajan,  executed  in  fresco.  He 
went  back  to  Rome  in  1769,  and  termi- 
nated, four  years  later,  all  the  works  or- 
dered by  Clement  XIV  for  the  Vatican. 
He  made  a second  journey  into  Spain, 
but  finding  that  the  climate  was  injurious 
to  his  health,  he  returned  to  Rome  m 
1777.  The  grief  he  felt  at  the  death  of 
his  wife,  accelerated  his  own,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  20th  June,  1779.  Mengs 
wrote  many  treatises  on  painting,  in  the 
Italian,  Spanish  and  German  languages. 
From  the  period  in  which  the  disciples  of 
Raphael  flourished,  and  the  time  when 
Mengs  gave  a lustre  to  the  Roman  school, 
the  following  painters  acquired  some  cele- 
brity in  the  eternal  city:  Bonaventura 
Tisi,  surnamed  Gartfalo,  the  two  Cara- 
vagios,  Andrew  Sacchi,  Giuseppino,  Car- 
lo Maratte,  Peter  of  Cortona,  and  Batoni. 

P. 
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OR,  MORAL  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  JULIA,  DAUGHTER  OF  COUNT  SOLARO  DELLA 
MARGARITA,  ON  THE  OCCA8ION  OF  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  COUNT  EDUARDO 
DRMORR1  DI  CASTEL  MAGNO. 


Translated  from  the  Italian,  for  this  Magazine,  by  Charles  Constantine  Piae,  D.  D. 


LETTER  VU. 

From  the  Reverend  Filippo  Storaee. 
Illustrious  Lady  : 

MID  the  rejoicings  and 
festivities  of  these  auspi- 
cious days,  in  which  all 
your  friends  participate, 
in  consequence  of  your 
marriage  with  the  excel- 
| lent  Count  de  Castelmag- 
no,  it  would  ill  become  me  not  to  par- 
take largely  of  the  common  joy  and  exul- 
tation, who  am  bound  by  so  many  en- 
dearing ties  of  benevolence,  and  of  grati- 
tude, to  your  distinguished  family : to 
your  loving  parents,  flowers  of  nobility  and 
refinement,  and  rare  and  brilliant  models 
of  every  civic  and  religious  virtue.  Leav- 
ing, however,  to  others,  the  pleasure  of 
tendering  their  elegant  congratulations  on 
a union  so  happily  concerted,  and  on  the 
admirable  qualities  of  your  spouse,  and, 
of  course,  on  the  splendid  future,  which, 
by  God’s  kind  favor,  dawns  upon  your 
hopes;  I prefer  to  mingle  my  rejoicings 
on  another  account, — that  at  your  nup- 
tials, as  of  yore,  at  those  of  Cana,  I see, 
in  spirit,  our  divine  Redeemer  presiding, 
in  company  with  his  blessed  mother. 

You  readily  understand  my  meaning. 
For,  thoroughly,  is  your  heart  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a pure  and  holy  intention, 
while  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bridal 
altar.  While  too  many  young  ladies  of 
your  age  eater  upon  the  marriage  state 
for  the  mere  motive  of  enjoying  a certain 
freedom  from  restriction,  or  from  a roman- 

58* 


tic  desire  of  making  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  the  world,  you,  who  have 
been  taught  better  lessons,  in  the  act  of 
binding  yourself  with  these  indissoluble 
chains,  will  not  fail  to  keep  the  eyes  of 
your  mind  raised  up  to  heaven.  Faith- 
ful to  the  first  inspirations  which  you 
imbibed  with  your  mother’s  milk,  the 
germs  of  holy  thoughts  and  chaste  affec- 
tions which,  cultivated  afterwards  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,* 
brought  forth,  an  abundance  of  pious 
fruits,  you  would  not  have  taken  any 
step,  in  this  most  important  affair,  without 
first  consulting  the  will  of  God.  This  is 
acting  wisely.  For  here  below  we  are 
all  pilgrims,  hurrying  on,  at  a rapid  pace, 
to  a blissful  eternity.  But  wo  to  us,  if, 
instead  of  leaving  to  God  to  point  out  the 
path  in  which  we  should  walk,  we  pre- 
sume to  make  the  choice,  of  our  own  will 
and  caprice.  It  is  written  that  every  tree 
that  is  not  planted  by  the  Almighty’s 
hand,  shall  be  cut  down.  There  are 
twelve  gates,  it  is  true,  that  lead  into  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  it  belongs  to 
God  to  open  one  rather  than  another.  He 
calls  us  all,  by  different  ways,  to  his  king- 
dom: some  amid  the  splendors  of  a throne; 
others  in  the  humility  and  obscurity  of 
the  cloister;  others  in  the  enjoyment  of 
riches ; others  in  the  privations  and  sor- 
rows of  poverty ; one  with  the  spotless 
purity  of  virginity  ; and  another,  in  fine, 
with  the  immaculate  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage state. 

* Alluding  to  the  eonvent  of  the  Ladies  of  f) 
Sacred  Heart,  where  she  was  educated. 
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Each  one,  says  the  apostle,  has  his  pe- 
culiar gift  from  God.  Aud  she  alone  can 
be  confident  of  having  made  a proper  U9e 
of  that  gift,  who  is  guided  in  it,  after  fer- 
vent prayers  and  mature  deliberation,  by 
the  wise  suggestions  of  her  parents. 

Let  us,  then , blest  God , may  I say  in 
the  language  of  St.  Jane  Frances  of 
Chantal,  addressed  on  a similar  occasion 
to  her  second  daughter,  for  your  having 
been  to  fortunate ; dispose  your  heart  to  love 
Him  more,  and  be  more  grateful  to  Him 
than  ever.  Let  your  only  ambition,  in future , 
be  to  distinguish  yourself  by  your  modesty 
mid  wisdom  in  the  state  of  life  which  you 
have  embraced,  and  to  profess,  openly  and 
solemnly  your  practice  of  Christian  devotion 
and  piety , 

It  should  be  the  glory  of  a young  lady 
to  shed  around  her  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
virtue,  the  aroma  of  heaven,  the  balm  of 
paradise.  The  more  elevated  her  rank  in 
society,  the  brighter  should  be  the  light, 
the  more  brilliant  the  splendor,  of  her  ac- 
tions. Let  your  light  shine  before  men, 
says  our  Saviour,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works;  that  is,  as  some  of  the  fathers 
expound  the  text,  that  they  may  imitate 
them,  and  thus  glorify  your  Father  who 
is  in  heaven. 

Wherefore  St.  Chrysostom  has  added  : 
“ I prefer  to  find  distinguished  for  their 
many  virtues  those  who  inhabit  large  cities, 
than  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  the  des- 
ert And  why?  Because  from  the  example 
of  the  former  much  greater  benefit  is  de- 
rived, as  they  do  not  light  their  candle  to 
put  it  under  a bushel.  I would  that  every 
candle  were  placed  on  the  candlestick,  in 
order  that  it  might  spread  abroad  the  rays 
of  its  light 

“ Let  it  not  be  said  : 1 am  now  married, 
I have  my  children  to  educate,  my  family 
to  take  care  of,  and  how  can  I find  time 
for  the  practice  of  the  virtues  ? If  all  these 
concerns  were  no  -impediment  in  your 
way,  nevertheless,  if  irresolute  and  tepid, 
you  would  not  give  yourself  to  acts  of  vir- 
tue ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
possess  an  upright  and  courageous  soul. 


those  domestic  cares  will  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  cultivation  of  devotion.  All  that  is 
required  is  the  will  of  a strong  and  gene- 
rous mind,  and,  then,  neither  youth  nor 
age,  nor  poverty,  nor  wealth,  nor  multi- 
plicity of  occupations,  nor  any  thing  else 
will  prevent  you  from  applying  yourself 
to  the  exercise  of  virtue.”* 

Devotion  does  not  debase  or  humble  the 
human  character,  as  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion pretend : in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  attack  and  combat  it,  they  represent  it 
as  the  portion  of  abject  and  timid  minds. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  words 
any  meaning  but  their  natural  one,  and, 
thus,  wage  a war,  founded  upon  their 
false  paralogism,  upon  the  thing  -itself. 
When,  therefore,  they  attack  devotion, 
they  admire  it  in  their  hearts  as  the  basis 
of  all  virtues,  but  in  order  to  impugn  it 
with  safely,  they  call  it  delusion,  hypo- 
crisy, imposture ; they  make  a rule  of  the 
exception,  and  confound  with  virtue  itself 
the  abuse  which  is  sometimes  made  of  it; 
and  because  they  may  have  detected  that 
abuse  in  some  devotees,  they  fancy  they 
have  achieved  a triumph  over  devotion 
itself. 

But  you  well  know  what  true  devotion 
is.  Nothing  else,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  than  a gene- 
ral inclination  and  power  of  our  soul,  to 
do  what  we  know  is  pleasing  to  God. 
Now  I ask  ; can  there  be  any  exercise, 
study,  or  disposition  more  noble,  more 
sublime  than  this,  or  more  congenial  to  a 
matron,  a lady  of  refined  spirit,  cultivated 
manners,  and  lofty  sentiments?  St.  Au- 
gustine observed  with  a concetto  worthy 
of  himself,  that  to  serve  God  is  to  reign. 
Seneca,  the  pagan,  who  was  irradiated 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  affirmed,  that 
obedience  to  God  is  peifect  liberty.  A 
simple  creature,  a vile  worm  that  crawls 
on  the  earth,  man,  who  has  nothing  of 
himself,  not  even  existence,  ia  called  to 
serve  that  glorious  Being,  whose  glory,  in 
the  words  of  the  Scripture,  the  heavens 
proclaim ; that  terrible  Lord  and  almighty 
*Ia  Math,  pom.  43, 44. 
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Sovereign  of  the  universe,  whose  magni- 
ficence extends  infinitely  beyond  the  fir- 
mament, whose  wisdom  knows  no  limits, 
and  whose  goodness  and  mercy  surpass 
all  measure!  And  can  we  imagine  any 
act  more  worthy  of  our  intelligence,  than 
to  honor,  serve,  and  love  so  great  a Being, 
to  whose  worship  and  service  the  affec- 
tions of  our  hearts  so  naturally  tend. 

Continue,  then,  with  a frank  and  gene- 
rous soul,  illustrious  lady,  the  path  upon 
which  you  have  entered  : stir  up,  to  this 
end,  all  the  energies  of  your  courageous 
heart,  and  glory,  with  the  apostle,  in 
Christ,  and  in  him  crucified.  And  the 
more  conspicuously  that  divine  lover  of 
your  soul  has  signalised  you,  in  society, 
by  the  most  brilliant  qualities  and  gifts, 
the  more  pride  should  you  take  in,  always, 
displaying  the  conduct  of  a true  Chris- 
tian, the  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus,  by  the 
constant  and  assiduous  practice  of  piety 
and  devotion. 

Devotion,  the  purest  fountain  of  unde- 
filed religion,  inspires  the  wish  and  the 
resolution  to  give  to  God  what  belongs  to 
God.  The  humble  oblation  of  yourself 
to  him  when  you  awake  in  the  morning, 
the  daily  attendance  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  (as  far  as  practicable),  the  attentive 
reading  of  spiritual  books,  and,  especially, 
an  habitual  regard  to  the  presence  of  that 
infinite  Majesty  who  sees  all  things,  fer- 
vent aspirations  and  ejaculations  to  the 
heart  of  our  Saviour,  frequent  reception 
of  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  other  acts  of 
true  and  enlightened  piety,  for  which  you 
can  always  find  leisure,  in  the  midst  of 
the  numerous  and  necessary  occupations 
of  your  family. 

Devotion,  the  daughter  of  charity, 
makes  you  all  to  all,  without  ceasing  to 
be  wholly  Hia,  to  whom  you  have  conse- 
crated your  being.  Man,  writes  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Sales,  may  be,  at  the  same  time, 
entirely  God’s,  entirely  his  father’s,  his 
mother’s,  his  children’s,  his  friends’,  in 
such  a manner  that,  being  all  to  each,  he 
may  likewise  be  all  to  all.  Because  the 
duty  which  makes  him  all  to  some,  is  not 


contrary  to  that  which  makes  him  all  to 
all : provided  that  what  is  given  to  God  in 
preference  to  every  thing  else  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  by  any  other  love.  And 
no  love  can  separate  our  hearts  from  God, 
except  that  which  is  contrary  to  him.* 

Devotion,  the  school  of  perfection,  ac- 
companies and  directs  even  the  most 
ordinary  and  indifferent  actions,  referring 
all  to  the  intention  of  pleasing  and  glori- 
fying God,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
the  apostle  : “ Whether  you  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God.” 

Devotion,  the  principle  of  order,  assigns 
to  every  moment  of  time  its  proper  mea- 
sure, so  that  the  fulfilling  your  duties  to 
God  will  not  interfere  with  those  you  owe 
your  husband,  your  family,  your  parents, 
your  friends,  nor  with  the  reasonable 
amusements  of  society.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fulfilling  of  the  social  duties  will 
never  prevent  you  from  attending  to  those 
of  religion  and  piety. 

De  votion,  the  inspirer  of  sound  prudence, 
gives  such  a character  to  every  circum- 
stance, to  the  richness  of  dress,  reciprocity 
of  visits,  enjoyment  of  lawful  amuse- 
ments, and  the  very  practice  of  devout 
exercises,  that,  observing,  in  all,  a wise 
moderation,  it  must  command  the  respect 
of  the  judicious  and  discreet.  It  pre- 
scribes, on  all  occasions,  the  rule  which 
St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  adopted  with 
regard  to  his  dress  : that  every  person 
should  dress  according  to  his  rank ; so 
that  the  wise  and  good  can  never  say : 
you  go  to  extremes ; nor  the  young : your 
fashion  is  too  loose.  But  when  the 
young  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
proper,  they  should  be  governed  by  the 
maxims  of  the  wise.f 

Devotion,  in  fine,  is  the  mother  of  holy 
modesty, the  loveliest  ornament  of  the  sex. 
You,  excellent  lady,  are  so  striking  and 
brilliant  an  example  of  this  virtue,  that 
your  presence  alone  is  sufficient  to  check 
and  condemn  the  dissolute.  In  you  this 
virtue  appears,  in  the  manner  of  your 

* Treatise  of  the  Lore  of  God,  book  x,  eh.  2U 

t In  hit  work  entitled  '*  Philothea.” 
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dress,  and  in  eschewing,  in  the  decoration 
of  your  person,  whatever  might  become  a 
rock  of  scandal,  to  others.  Even  amid 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  Meleppa,  the 
Pythagorean,  wrote,  in  the  following 
terms,  to  Chares : “ a wise  and  virtuous 
woman  should  always  have  an  eye  to 
modesty  in  her  dress,  and  not  to  magnifi- 
cence. She  looks  for  propriety,  and  the 
severest  decency,  and  never  admits  those 
meretricious  and  superfluous  ornaments 
which  luxury  has  invented,  and  which 
nature  condemns.” 

These  are  a few  of  the  principal  char- 
acters of  Christian  devotion:  of  which, 
in  your  new  state  of  life,  you  should  con- 
tinue to  make  a public  and  candid  pro- 
fession, without  the  least  dissimulation, 
or  concealment. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  uoder 
whose  eyes  my  letter  may  fall,  who  will 
be  inclined  to  smile,  if  not  with  derision, 
at  least  with  pity,  at  my  inculcating  de- 
votion and  piety,  on  the  festive  occasion 
of  your  nuptials.  But,  I feel  convinced, 
that  the  subject  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  If  devotion  be  the 
gentle  inclination  of  the  heart  to  every 
legitimate  affection,  if  it  be  the  prompting 
of  the  will  to  discharge  every  honest  duty, 
why  consider  it  ill-timed  to  inspire  you, 
at  this  happy  juncture,  with  holy  love, 
and  recommend  the  proper  exercise  of  it 
on  that  solemn  act  of  union,  which  kindles 
the  chaste  flame  that  is  intended  to  con- 
sume two  hearts  in  mystic  holocaust? 
Far  from  me,  indeed,  be  the  austerity  and 
rigor,  that  would  interfere  with  the  cus- 
tomary rejoicings  and  celebrations  on  such 
joyous  occasions.  Still,  1 cannot  forget, 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  festivities,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  adds  so  much  to  the 
spontaneous  hilarity  of  the  heart,  and  the 
lasting  content  of  the  newly  married  pair, 
as  the  practice  of  enlightened  piety  and 
true  devotion. 

Is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  a Christian 
bride  to  cherish  the  deepest  sympathy,  the 
tenderest  affection  for  her  husband.  To 
devote  herself,  with  all  her  solicitude,  to 


the  interests  of  her  family?  To  bear, 
with  patient  fortitude,  all  the  inconve- 
niences inseparable  from  her  state  of  life  ? 
To  discharge,  in  fine,  with  dignified  com- 
placency, all  the  courtesies  which  society 
requires.  Now  devotion  teaches  and 
regulates  all  this.  It  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  manna  of  the  desert,  which 
suited  all  tastes,  and  satisfied  all  the  vari- 
ous exigences  of  the  people : in  like  man- 
ner does  devotion  adapt  itself  to  all  the 
decorums  and  requirements  of  social  life. 
Thrice  happy  the  bride,  who,  submitting 
her  will  to  the  law  of  God,  consecrates 
herself,  with  a devout  and  generous  soul, 
to  the  observance  of  it,  in  all  its  extension. 
Like  the  noble  tree  planted  by  the  water 
side,  she  will  bear,  in  the  proper  season, 
abundant  fruits.  The  devout  woman  of 
the  Gospel,  is  the  valiant  woman  of  the 
Proverbs.  But  where  is  the  man  who 
would  not  go  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
the  earth  in  quest  of  her  whose  price  is 
beyond  all  value : she  who  possesses  de- 
votion, is  blessed  with  that  inestimable 
treasure. 

In  proof  of  this  truth,  we  have  the  his- 
tory and  example  of  many  illustrious  ma- 
trons, renowned  for  sanctity,  and  of  some 
who  are  honored  on  our  altars.  In  vain 
do  men  of  the  world  attempt  to  depreciate 
this  most  beautiful  gem  of  paradise : in 
vain  do  they  pretend  that  devotion  weak- 
ens the  energies  of  the  mind,  when  we 
remember  the  magnanimous  courage  and 
wondrous  wisdom  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Hungary ; in  vain  do  they  affirm  that  it 
deadens  the  natural  sensibilities  of  the 
heart,  and  stifles  its  affections,  when  we  ap- 
peal to  the  tender  love  and  unprecedented 
heroism  of  Clotilda,  queen  of  France.  In 
vain  do  they  insist  that,  at  least,  it  detracts 
from  the  refinement,  polish,  and  elegance 
of  life,  when  we  read  of  the  captivating, 
manners,  and  admirable  graces  of  Marga- 
ret of  Savoy.  Devotion  is  not  opposed 
to  moderate  and  becoming  amusements : 
of  this,  the  rule  of  fife  proposed  to  himself 
by  the  holy  Count  Eleazar  de  Province, 
hears  unquestionable  evidence:  I do  not 
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intend  that  my  castle  should  he  made  a clois- 
ter, and  that  its  inmates  should  Hot  like  her- 
mits. There  is  no  cause  why  they  should 
Mol  be  gay,  prodded  they  do  not  what  their 
consciences  would  condemn , or  what  would 
expose  them  to  offend  God.  The  saintly 
Mary  of  Savoy,  has  beautifully  and  justly 
remarked,  that  sincere  devotion  will  make 
ns  happy  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
other.  And  before  her  day,  the  inspired 
apostle  had  written  : “ piety  is  useful  for 
all  things.” 

I have  but  one  more  word  to  add  : and 
that  is  to  recommend  to  you  the  counsel 
of  our  own  venerable  Father  Giacinto  de 
S.  Maria  : cherish  a tender  love  for  the 


blessed  mother  of  God,  a great  dread  of  hell , 
m ardent  longing  after  tire  joys  of  paradise , 
and  a firm  hope  of  obtaining  them.  Illus* 
trious  lady,  the  love  of  Mary  is  the  foun- 
dation and  life  of  all  true  devotion  : it  is 
the  test  by  which  the  genuine  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  spurious.  You 
who  have  ever  fostered  this  love  in  your 
heart  will  not  fail  to  express  it  with  your 
lips,  to  manifest  it  in  your  actions.  And, 
offering  to  that  most  holy  virgin  a fervent 
prayer  for  your  future  happiness,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  I have  the  honor  to  be. 
Your  humble  servant, 

Filippo  Storack. 

Genoa,  August  9th,  1845. 


TREUGA  DEI,  OR  THE  TRUCE  OF  GOD. 

We  need  not  mourn  for  thee,  here  laid  to  rest, 

Earth  is  thy  bed,  and  not  thy  grave ; the  skies 
Are  for  thy  soul,  tile  cradle  and  the  nest. 

There  live !—  Tamo. 


CHAPTER  X. 

O W A R D S the  close  of 
November,  on  one  of  those 
bright  warm  days,  when 
winter,  as  if  in  memory 
of  the  departed  summer, 
puts  by  his  blasts  and 
snows,  the  Countess  of  Montfort  was 
seated  at  the  bedside  of  the  lady  Margaret. 
The  countess,  though  in  the  bloom  of 
health  and  youth,  was  sad  and  tearful. 
The  maiden,  though  her  breath  was  short 
and  difficult,  wore  a smile  upon  her  lips. 
The  shadow  of  death  was  on  her  sunken 
temples,  and  had  touched  her  quivering 
nostril  and  waxen  ear,  through  which  the 
light  came  as  through  porcelain.  Yet  the 
eyes  were  closed  and  the  pale  lips  moved 
and  the  wasted  hands,  embracing  a cru- 
cifix, were  joined  in  prayer.  She  could 
still  beg  God  to  heal  the  feud.  How  edi- 
fying, how  beautiful,  how  sublime  the 
spectacle!  Sublimer  than  the  deeds  of 
heroes,  the  conceptions  of  poets,  the  aspi- 


rations of  genius.  What  is  Archimedes, 
moving  the  world,  to  the  humblest  Chris- 
tian moving  heaven  by  prayer! 

In  a corner  of  the  room,  a small  statue 
of  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God  stood 
upon  a pedestal.  The  marble  figure 
breathed  all  that  purity  and  simplicity  so 
striking  in  the  images  which  adorned  the 
old  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  eyes  of  the 
maiden  frequently  rested  upon  it ; and  as 
often  a9  sunset  came,  she  would  bid  the 
countess  place  a bunch  of  flowers  at  its 
feet.  Thus  did  she  continue  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  the  pious  custom  of  her  infancy. 

All  was  still  in  the  darkened  chamber 
and  the  rich  tapestry  hung  mournfully 
from  the  walls.  The  things  of  earth  make 
the  earthly  heart  ache  in  the  presence  of 
death.  But  how  joyously  the  eye  of  faith 
kindled  up,  as  it  rested  on  the  face  of  the 
meek  sufferer. 

The  door  opened  softly — a light  step 
entered — and  a female  servant  whispered 
something  to  the  countess.  She  started 
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and  looked  suddenly  at  Margaret.  The 
invalid  bad  caught  the  whisper,  low  as  it 
was.  A slight  tinge  was  visible  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  pressed  her  white  fingers  to 
her  breast  and  said  in  a low  tone : 

“God  be  praised!  It  is  my  father! 
Bring  him  to  me.” 

Is  this  dying  girl  his  daughter?  Is  this 
attenuated  form  all  that  remains  of  his 
noble,  his  beautiful,  his  darling  Margaret? 
Like  a blasted  pine,  the  stalwart  warrior 
fell  upon  his  knees,  with  a groan  as  if  his 
heart  had  burst,  and  buried  his  face  in 
the  curtains.  Henry  all  tears  and  sobs, 
caught  his  sister’s  outstretched  hand  and 
held  it  to  his  heart,  gazing  in  anguish  at 
the  ruin  of  his  idol.  Behind  these  knelt 
Father  Omehr.  For  a moment  the  man 
triumphed  over  the  Christian,  and  he  too 
felt  the  thorn  of  grief  in  his  throat.  But 
when  Margaret’s  calm  eye  rested  on  him 
and  her  meek  smile  beamed  out,  he  felt 
that  rapture  which  is  only  known  to  the 
holy,  when  a soul  is  happily  returning  to 
the  bosom  whence  it  came. 

“Let  us  thank  God  for  having  thus 
united  us!”  said  the  lady  Margaret,  and 
they  remained  some  minutes  in  silent 
prayer. 

“Father!”  whispered  the  invalid. 

The  broad  chest  was  convulsed  and  the 
moan  deepened,  but  that  bent,  crushed 
figure  made  no  reply. 

“Father!”  she  repealed  as  her  hand 
fell,  in  a caress,  upon  her  parent’s  head. 

Sir  Sandrat,  starling  at  her  touch,  looked 
up  and  seized  the  hand.  A minute  had 
changed  his  face,  as  if  a year  had  been 
ravaging  there:  it  was  so  furrowed,  so 
haggard.  He  gazed  but  an  instant  at  his 
daughter;  then,  hid  his  face  again,  mut- 
tering but  one  word — “Margaret!” 

“ Father,”  said  the  maiden  to  Father 
Omehr,  who  now  stood  at  her  pillow, 
“is  Albert  of  Hers  at  home?” 

The  missionary  nodded. 

“ Let  him  know  that  Margaret  de  Stra- 
men,  on  her  death  bed,  entreated  him  to 
fly  here  without  a moment’s  delay.” 

Even  the  sound  of  that  hated  name 


produced  no  perceptible  impression  upon 
the  heart  broken  baron. 

The  Count  Montfort,  who  had  just  en- 
tered the  room,  suddenly  exclaimed  : — 

“ I,  myself,  will  deliver  your  message, 
my  child,  as  quickly  as  horse  can  speed.” 

Margaret  endeavored  to  thank  him,  but 
exhausted  by  excitement  and  exertion  she 
fell  back  upon  her  pillow.  The  countess 
prudently  led  the  unresisting  father  from 
the  room,  and  despatched  Henry  to  ad- 
minister to  his  grief. 

“ I am  changed,”  said  Margaret  to  the 
missionary  as  she  recovered. 

“God  has  changed  you  for  himself, 
my  child,”  replied  the  old  man,  strug- 
gling with  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
for  he  had  known  and  loved  her  from  her 
infancy. 

“ I have  hoped  so,  even  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  many  sins ; for  His  mercy  is 
infinite.  May  he  uphold  and  strengthen 
my  father  and  teach  him  to  rejoice  in  the 
change  he  now  deplores!” 

The  countess  left  the  room,  and  once 
more  the  lady  Margaret  opened  her  soul 
to  her  first  confessor. 

The  baron  knelt  all  night  beside  his 
dying  child.  He  watched  her  broken 
slumbers,  as  if  he  feared  each  might  be 
the  last.  A thousand  signs  of  anguish 
and  affection  were  given  and  returned  be- 
fore another  day  began  to  dawn.  How 
precious  are  the  last  hours  of  life!  In  our 
inability  to  lengthen  them,  we  strive  to 
gather  into  them  more  feeling  and  action 
than  we  could  extract  from  as  many  years. 

As  the  sun  flashed  out,  the  lady  Marga- 
ret seemed  animated  with  new  strength. 
Her  father  trembled  at  the  suggestion — 
what  if  she  should  recover!  Thus  hope 
feeds  upon  the  hollow  wishes  of  the  hearf. 

An  hour  before  noon,  the  Count  Montr 
fort,  accompanied  by  Albert  of  Hers,  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Sir  Albert,  obeying 
a look  which  the  maiden  gave  him,  ad- 
vanced, and  with  much  emotion  pro- 
nounced the  words, — “My  lady,  I am 
here !” — 

Sir  Sad  rat  had  anticipated  all ; nor  did 
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his  son  manifest  the  least  surprise.  They 
both  stood  sorrowful  and  mute,  nor  did 
anger  and  disdain  appear  in  the  features 
with  which  they  were  so  familiar.  Albert 
of  Hers  saw,  at  a glance,  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

“Father!” — began  the  sinking  girl, — 
“ Father! — Let  me  die  in  the  assurance 
of  meeting  you  hereafter.  In  the  name 
of  Him  before  whom  I am  soon  to  appear 
— forgive  this  mao!” 

The  struggle  had  already  taken  place 
in  the  baron’s  soul.  When  his  heart  was 
trampled  in  the  dust,  his  pride  was  bro- 
ken. The  stubborn  rock  was  smitten  by 
the  heaven-directed  wand,  and  the  waters 
of  contrition  gushed  forth. 

“You  have  conquered,  my  child,”  he 
murmured,  kneeling  and  kissing  her  pale 
forehead. 

“Not  I,  my  father.  God  is  the  con- 
queror!”— 

It  seemed  as  if  her  upward  glance  had 
rested  upon  something  more  than  mortal, 
her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  such 
unearthly  meaning.  Sir  Albert,  too,  knelt 
beside  his  ancient  foe : he  felt  it  impious 
to  stand. 

The  maiden  motioned  to  the  countess, 
who  raised  and  supported  her  in  her  arms 
and  drew  back  the  long  hair  which  had 
partially  covered  the  hollow  cheeks. 
Without  a word,  but  with  an  eloquence 
that  must  have  charmed  the  attendant 
angels  as  much  as  it  entranced  the  mor- 
tals who  witnessed  it,  she  placed  her  fa- 
ther’s hand  into  Sir  Albert’s  right  hand 
whilst  Henry  took  the  left. 

“Albert  de  Hers!”  said  Sir  Sandrat, 
as  the  tears  coursed  down  his  brown 
cheeks,  “ I freely  forgive  you  and  yours; 
and  never  more  shall  my  hand  be  raised 
against  you,  save  in  defence!” 

Henry  repeated  the  words  after  his 
father. 

“ And  I,”  said  the  lord  of  Hers,  “ will 
forget  the  past ; and  I declare,  here  in  the 
presence  of  dying  innocence,  that  I am 
guiltless  of  your  brother’s  blood!” — 

The  Countess  of  Montfort  sobbed  aloud. 


and  her  husband  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  tears.  Father  Omehr,  who  had 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven  in  an  ecslacy 
of  gratitude,  now  exclaimed : — 

“ Let  me  sptak  for  one  who  is  not  here: 
— Gilbert  de  Hers  has  long  since  forgiven 
those  who  were  once  his  father’s  foes.” 

The  object  of  her  life  was  attained — the 
goal  was  reached — the  victory  was  won. 
There  lay  the  victor  supported  in  the 
arms  of  her  friend.  The  victory  was 
hers ; — for  though  heaven  had  won  it, — 
she  had  won  heaven  by  prayer.  What 
are  earth’s  conquests  to  a victory  like 
this!  What  the  splendid  overthrow  of 
nations— what  Thermopylae  or  Marathon 
or  Trafalgar  to  this  triumph  over  long 
nourished  hatred ! When  does  man  ap- 
pear in  so  magnificent  an  attitude,  as 
when  by  fervent  prayer  and  complete  hu- 
mility, he  converts  heaven  into  an  agent 
by  which  his  desires  are  accomplished. 

Yet  the  dying  victor  felt  no  pride.  Her 
heart  was  dissolved  in  gratitude:  she 
knew  her  nothingness  and  ascribed  all  to 
God.  She  spoke  not,  she  wept  not:— 
even  the  wonted  smile  forsook  her  lips. 
She  only  felt  the  immensity  of  the  good- 
ness of  God, — she  only  bowed  before  this 
new  manifestation  of  his  power.  The 
three  knights,  who  looked  up  in  her  face, 
saw  she  was  invoking  a blessing  upon 
them,  and  reverently  bent  their  heads,  as 
if  in  the  feeling  that  the  blessing  was  then 
descending. 

Young  girls,  clothed  in  white,  were 
noiselessly  strewing  with  flowers,  the  way 
by  which  the  adorable  sacrament  was  to 
pass  from  the  chapel  to  the  chamber.  The 
blessed  candle,  the  emblem  of  the  light  of 
faith  and  of  the  lucid  mansions,  was  lit, 
and  the  maiden,  unable  to  kneel,  received 
the  sacred  unction  as  she  lay.  Her  eyes 
were  closed;  and,  as  if  detached  from 
all  earthly  things,  she  continued  to  mur- 
mur, almost  inaudibly,  passages  from  the 
psalms,  and  pious  ejaculations.  She  raised 
her  finger  to  trace  upon  her  lips  the  sign 
of  Christ,  and  then  fell  into  her  agony. 

Three  times  the  bell  had  tolled,  when 
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the  last  absolution  was  given,  and  its 
solemn  voice  still  sounded  at  regular  in- 
tervals, mingling  with  the  sublime  words 
that  bade  the  faint  soul  go  forth  from  the 
world  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, who  created  it,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God, 
who  suffered  for  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  been  imparted  to 
it : in  the  name  of  angels  and  archan- 
gels, in  the  name  of  thrones  and  domina- 
tions, in  the  name  of  principalities  and 
powers,  in  the  name  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  in  the  name  of  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  in  the  name  of  holy  apostles 
and  evangelists,  in  the  name  of  holy  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors,  in  the  name  of  holy 
monks  and  hermits,  in  the  name  of  holy 
virgins  and  all  the  saints  of  God,  that  its 
rest  that  day,  might  be  in  peace  and  its 
habitation  in  holy  Zion ! 

There  was  no  struggle,  no  contortion, 
to  mark  the  moment  of  dissolution.  The 
face  only  grew  more  serene  and  less  death- 
like, as  the  soul  passed  from  its  frail  tene- 
ment. 

The  bells  no  longer  swung  slowly  and 
solemnly,  but  poured  forth  a festive  sound. 
And  well  might  they  peal  more  merrily 
then,  than  at  birth,  or  marriage  or  earthly 
conquest.  Tears  were  falling  fast  around 
the  bed; — yet  only  the  body  wept,  the 
soul  was  exulting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
the  Lady  Margaret’s  death,  a funeral  pro- 
cession could  be  seen  slowly  approaching, 
within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Stramen  Cas- 
tle and  the  blackened  church  of  the  Na- 
tivity. The  peasantry,  who  were  expect- 
ing it,  had  gone  forth  to  meet  the  remains 
of  their  dearly  loved  lady,  and  rosy  chil- 
dren were  scattering  flowers  before  the 
bier.  They  could  not  repress  some  tears 
and  sighs  for  their  benefactress ; yet  they 
knew  it  was  for  themselves  they  grieved, 
not  for  her  they  had  lost.  How  they 
wondered  at  first — and  how  their  wonder 
melted  into  joyous  thanksgivings,  to  see 
the  lord  of  Hers,  supporting  the  now 
humble  and  contrite  baron  of  Stramen  l 


The  mourners — if  such  they  may  be 
called— entered  the  graveyard,  which  was 
near  the  church  and  had  not  been  violated 
by  the  sacrilegious  marauders,  and  halted 
before  a new  made  grave.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  bishops, 
abbots  and  holy  priests  to  be  buried  within 
the  church,  or  only  extended  to  laics  of 
distinguished  sanctity.  Yet  father  Omehr 
had  assured  the  maiden,  that  she  might 
be  interred  in  the  choir  at  Tubingen. 
Margaret  had  declined  a privilege  of  which 
she  deemed  herself  unworthy;  saying, 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  associated  in 
sepulture  with  those,  from  whom  she  was 
far  separated  in  merit,  and  expressing  a 
wish  to  be  placed  beside  her  mother.  And 
they  laid  her  with  prayers  and  unbidden 
tears  in  the  place  she  had  chosen. 

The  gorgeous  sun  of  ancient  Suabia 
was  beaming  out  in  cloudless  splendor, 
and  the  mountains  and  the  Danube,  the 
forest  and  the  fields  looked  lovely  in  the 
glittering  day  ; yet  not  one  of  those  who 
stood  around  the  grave,  would  have  said 
to  the  dead,  “awake!”  if  the  word  could 
have  recalled  her  to  share  the  beauty  of 
the  world  before  them.  When  the  count 
and  countess  of  Montfort  saw  that  their 
longer  presence  would  only  impose  a re- 
straint upon  the  family  group,  they  bade 
the  missionary  a silent  adieu  and  began 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  Tubingen. 

The  cottage  of  the  missionary  was 
spared  on  account  of  its  insignificance ; 
and  father  Omehr  led  the  lord  of  Here  and 
the  father  and  son  into  his  humble  apart- 
ments, which  had  been  zealously  tended 
by  his  pious  penitents.  All  was  arranged 
just  as  he  had  left  it,  to  his  own  bed  and 
the  corner  where  Gilbert  had  slept.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  mark  the  scourge 
which  had  desolated  the  smiling  country 
without  The  baron  of  Stramen  sat  down 
upon  a bench,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Here,  in  the  sight  of  his  ruined 
castle,  and  with  the  funeral  tears  of  hia 
only  daughter  undried  upon  his  cheeks, 
he  was  happier  than  he  had  been  for 
many  a year. — Happier  than  when  ca- 
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rousing  in  his  father’s  halls — happier  than 
when  proudly  embracing  his  darling  child 
— happier  than  when  engaged  in  aveng- 
ing his  brother — happier  than  when  ex- 
ulting in  the  victories  of  Rodolph! — And 
Henry  too,  shared  in  this  blessed  change 
wrought  by  his  sister’s  prayers.  Each 
heart  was  too  full  for  speech ; words 
would  have  fallen  meaningless  and  cold. 

At  this  eloquent  moment,  a man,  ex- 
hausted with  running  and  greatly  agitated, 
abruptly  entered  the  cottage.  He  checked 
himself,  however,  and  stood  as  if  petrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  group  before  him.  Fa- 
ther Omehr,  who  rightly  judged  that  his 
rude  intrusion  must  have  been  caused  by 
no  ordinary  occurrence,  rose,  and  in  a 
whisper  commanded  him  to  explain  him- 
self. 

"Bertha  seems  a dying!”  said  the 
man. 

"Where  is  she?”  asked  the  priest. 

" About  a mile  from  here — I will  take 
you  there.”  The  baron  of  Stramen  seemed 
not  to  listen,  for  he  sat  motionless;  but 
his  son  manifested  much  interest. 

"Shall  I go  with  you,”  he  said  to  the 
missionary. 

"No,  my  child,  remain  with  your  fa- 
ther.” 

Albert  de  Hers  had  started  up  at  the 
peasant’s  announcement,  and  followed  fa- 
ther Omehr  out  of  the  apartment. 

" Permit  me,”  he  said,  " to  accompany 
you  ; I feel  that  the  call  is  intended  for  me 
too.  This  ring,”  he  continued,  holding 
up  his  finger,  "was  given  me  in  my 
youth  by  Rodolph  of  Suabia;  in  a mo- 
ment of  folly  and  sin,  I parted  with  it. 
After  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  it  was  restored  to  Rodolph  by  this 
Bertha,  without  a word  of  explanation. 
He  gave  it  to  me  the  night  before  his 
death” — here  the  baron  paused  an  instant, 
— “ and  informed  me  how  and  from  whom 
he  had  received  it.  I resolved  to  seek  out 
the  woman  on  my  return,  for  if  she  be 
the  Bertha  to  whom  I gave  this  ring,  even 
in  her  madness,  she  may  throw  light  upon 
an  event  hitherto  involved  in  mystery.” 
Vol.  VI.— No.  12.  69 


u You  mean  the  death  of  Sir  Sandrat’s 
brother?  ” 

" Yes!” 

" I see  no  reason  to  oppose  your  wish,”* 
said  the  missionary  ; " perhaps  the  mercy 
of  God  may  choose  to  reveal  what  we 
vainly  have  endeavored  to  discover.” 

It  was  not  known  how  Bertha  had  es- 
caped from  the  castle  on  the  fatal  night 
when  it  was  fired  and  its  inmates  put  to 
the  sword.  Her  insanity  might  have 
shielded  her;  or  she  might  have  availed 
herself  of  the  confusion  and  darkness  to 
elude  observation,  or  extricated  herself  by 
some  secret  passage.  A peasant,  thought 
he  had  seen  her  by  moonlight,  walking 
along  the  moat  of  the  castle,  some  days 
after  the  hostile  army  had  disappeared; 
but  his  account  was  discredited  until  she 
appeared  by  daylight  to  the  surviving  vas- 
sals of  Stramen,  when  they  emerged  from 
the  forest  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
At  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
of  Stramen,  she  was  much  thinner  and 
walked  with  difficulty;  rarely  issuing 
from  her  retreat  in  the  ravine,  to  which 
she  had  again  retired.  On  the  morning 
of  Margaret’s  funeral  she  could  be  seen 
pale  and  haggard,  tottering  towards  the 
grave  y ird.  The  simple  peasants  recoiled 
before  the  ghastly  figure,  which  tall  and 
trembling,  with  a black  gown  and  death- 
white  face,  passed  among  them  like  a 
spectre.  Before  she  reached  the  church 
she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  The  hu- 
manity of  those  who  observed  her,  tri- 
umphed over  their  fears  and  they  bore  her 
to  a newly  finished  house  hard  by. 

This  was  all  the  missionary  could  glean 
from  his  guide,  as  they  walked  swiftly  to- 
wards the  shed  pointed  out  by  the  peasant. 

They  found  her  lying  motionless  upon 
a bed  in  a corner  of  the  room.  As  they 
entered,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  after 
keenly  scanning  the  lord  of  Hers,  raised 
herself  with  difficulty  upon  her  arm. 
Father  Omehr  started.  The  wild  light  of 
insanity  had  left  her  eyes,  aod  her  glance, 
though  firm  and  resolute,  was  gentle  and 
natural 
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“ Do  you  know  me,  Bertha  ?”  said  the 
missionary,  springing  trembling  to  the 
bedside. 

. “Oh!  yes  !”  was  the  reply — “ I have 
been  in  a long,  wild  dream!”  and  she 
passed  her  hand  over  her  high,  clammy 
forehead.  “And  I know  you , Sir  Albert 
of  Hers ; and  I know  that  God  has  brought 
you  here  at  this  moment!” 

The  stout  warrior,  who  never  quailed 
before  any  odds,  and  whose  self  posses- 
sion was  as  remarkable  a3  his  valor,  qui- 
vered before  the  mournful  gaze  of  that 
weak  woman.  The  room  seemed  to  reel 
and  he  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support. 

“There  is  one  other  I must  see — 
Sandrat  of  Slramen.  Father,  have  him 
brought  here  now ; there  is  not  one  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.” 

The  missionary  whispered  a few  words 
to  a youth,  who  was  present,  and  the 
stripling  passed  hurriedly  out. 

“Have  you  sent  for  him!”  she  in- 
quired. 

“ Yes !” 

“ Will  he  soon  be  here?” 

“ He  is  scarce  a mile  off.” 

“ It  is  well she  continued,  lifting  up 
her  large  black  eyes,  “God  has  designed 
it  all!  And  now,”  she  resumed,  after  a 
brief  pause,  “we  must  be  alone  until  the 
baron  comes.” 

At  a signal  from  the  missionary,  Albert 
of  Hers  and  the  wondering  peasants  si- 
lently withdrew. 

The  half  hour  that  elapsed  before  Sir 
Sandrat’s  appearance,  seemed  like  an  age 
to  the  baron  of  Hers,  who  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  paced  up  and  down  the  clearing 
before  the  collage.  At  last,  however,  the 
two  noblemen  and  Henry  of  Stramen 
were  admitted. 

Bertha  was  sitting  upright  in  bed,  sup- 
ported by  father  Omehr,  who  beckoned  to 
Henry  to  assist  him.  There  were  traces 
of  recent  tears  upon  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  her  form  seemed  to  dilate  as  she  gazed 
at  the  nobles  before  her. 

“ Listen  to  me,  baron  of  Slramen ! ” she 
began,  looking  full  at  the  noble,  in  whom 


surprise  wa9  gaining  a temporary  mastery 
over  grief, — “ listen,  for  it  is  God’s  irn  rcy 
that  permits  me  to  speak,  and  you  to  hear ! 
Twenty  years  ago  I was  young  and  beau- 
tiful. I was  loved  by  your  brother  and 
by  him  who  stands  at  your  side.” 

Albert  de  Hers  turned  pale  as  death, 
and  drawing  the  ring  from  his  finger,  ad- 
vanced a step,  saying  hoarsely,  “ are  you 
the  Bertha  to  whom  I gave  this  ring?” 

She  took  the  trinket  in  her  hand,  and  - 
after  examining  it  over  and  over,  replied — 

“I  am  that  Bertha.  But  how  did  you 
get  this  V* 

“ From  the  duke  Rodolph,  to  whom 
you  gave  it.” 

The  woman  knit  her  brows  as  if  strug 
gling  to  read  some  confused  impression, 
and  at  length  said  : — 

“ Yes,  I did  give  it  to  him : I remem- 
ber now.  Where  is  he?” 

“In  heaven,  I trust!”  replied  the  lord 
of  Hers. 

At  the  word  heaven,  the  tears  started 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  creature,  and  she 
hung  her  head.  The  silence  was  pro- 
found and  painful.  She  was  the  first  to 
break  it. 

“ Interrupt  me  no  more,”  she  said,  sup- 
pressing her  emotion.  “ Hear  me  through. 
Robert  of  Stramen  and  Albert  of  Hers, 
were  rivals  for  my  love,  and  they  began 
to  hate  each  other  bitterly  on  my  account. 

I loved  neither;  for  I had  promised  to 
marry  Albert  of  the  Thorn,  and  I loved 
him  as  much  as  my  vain  heart  was  able 
to  love  anything.  But  I was  weak  enough 
to  receive  the  presents  they  gave  me  for 
the  sake  of  wearing  the  finery,  and  my 
lover  was  pleased  because  we  were  poor. 
My  lord  of  Stramen,  do  you  remember 
the  day  we  brought  you  your  brother’s 
corpse  ?” 

The  baron  shuddered. 

“ On  that  very  morning — oh  how  dis- 
tinctly do  I see  it — I was  sitting  in  the 
ravine  not  far  from  my  mother’s  house, 
when  a wild  boar  pursued  by  hounds 
rushed  madly  by  me.  As  I stood  trem- 
bling, a horseman  followed,  dashing  along 
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mt  full  speed.  He  reined  up  when  he  saw 
me.  It  wms  the  lord  of  Hers.  He  began 
to  smile,  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him  the 
fright  he  had  givea  me,  and  untying  a 
scarf,  which  he  wore  around  his  waist, 
threw  it  over  my  shoulders.  Then  he 
put  this  ring  on  my  finger  and  gallopped 
off,  crying  he  must  not  miss  the  stand. 
This  much  you  know,  Albert  of  Hers, 
but  you  do  not  know  what  followed. 
Was  it  not  as  I have  said?”— 

The  noble  nodded. 

“O  God,  strengthen  me  to  reveal  all 
continued  the  now  agitated  woman.  " I 
began  to  walk  down  the  ravine,  when  I 
met  Albert  of  the  Thorn.  I showed  him 
my  presents,  and  we  sat  down  at  the  foot 
of  a pile  of  steep  rocks  beside  a little 
spring.  Albert  was  arranging  the  scarf 
about  my  neck,  when  Sir  Robert  of  Stra- 
men  suddenly  stood  before  us.  His  face 
was  pale  with  rage  and  his  lips  were  all 
foaming.  I screamed  at  his  awful  ap- 
pearance. I knew  well  that  he  hated  my 
betrothed  and  had  threatened  his  life  if  be 
married  me.  He  snatched  the  scarf  from 
my  neck  and  shaking  it  at  me,  said,  “ I 
know  very  well  from  whom  this  came!” 
Then  turning  upon  Albert  he  cried — 
“And  for  you,  who  pretend  to  love  her, 
to  connive  at  his  guilt!  You  shall  pay 
for  your  baseness  with  your  life.”  He 
stopped  here  as  if  rage  had  choked  him, 
and  drew  his  sword.  Albert  sprang  quick- 
ly up  the  ledge  of  rocks  and  Sir  Robert 
followed.  I saw  Albert  stoop — pick  up  a 
large  fragment  of  a rock— and  hurl  it: — I 
saw  Sir  Robert  fall,  and  then  I grew  sick 
and  dizzy  and  fainted.  When  I recovered 
Albert  was  watching  me,  trembling  and 
livid.  I looked  around  and  there  was  Sir 
Robert  stretched  out  stiff  and  still  and 
bloody.  He  had  worn  nothing  but  a light 
cap  on  his  head,  and  the  stone  had  made 
a fearful  dent  in  his  temple.  1 knelt  be- 
side him  and  prayed  and  chafed  his  hands 
and  brought  water  from  the  spring  and 
poured  it  upon  his  face.  I hoped  he 
would  come  to  life,  even  if  he  would  only 
revive  to  kill  me.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He 


grew  cold : he  was  dead.  Again  I looked 
at  Albert;— he  was  shaking  like  a leaf. 
‘Bertha!*  he  said,  ‘I  am  a lost  man. 
When  Sir  Sand  rat  knows  this,  I cease  to 
live.’  I saw  his  danger,  which  did  not 
until  then  occur  to  me,  and  I lost  my  con- 
cern for  the  dead  in  my  fears  for  him.  ( 
loved  him  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  devil,  who  knew  my  heart, 
suggested  a scheme  for  his  preservation. 
The  scarf  of  the  lord  of  Hers,  which 
bore  some  family  device,  was  grasped  by 
the  dead  roan’s  hand,  and  I saw  at  once 
how  strongly  that  circumstance  implied 
the  noble’s  guilt.  I concealed  the  ring  he 
had  given  me  in  my  pocket.  ‘Couie!’ 
I said  to  Albert — ‘ let  us  take  the  body  to 
Sir  Sandrat,  and  tell  him  that  we  found  it 
in  a spot  from  which  we  had  just  seen 
the  lord  of  Hers  depart.’  He  refused  at 
first  and  would  not  touch  the  body ; but 
by  argument  and  entreaty  I prevailed  up- 
on him  to  be  guided  by  m&. 

“Sandrat  of  Stramen,  you  know  the 
rest  You  know  that  we  swore  to  have 
seen  the  lord  of  Hers  ride  away  from  the 
fatal  spot  just  before  we  found  the  body. 
It  was  the  fact:  my  father  was  guiltless, 
but  my  lover  and  I were  perjured  in  the 
sight  of  God.  I do  not  wish  to  lighten 
my  crime  before  men,  when  it  is  written 
out  so  plainly  against  me  before  angels.  1 
was  a perjured  woman:  peijured  through 
love  and  fear.  1 heard  you  Bwear  ven- 
geance: I wept  but  I was  silent.  I saw 
your  fury  and  your  wars:  my  heart  Wed, 
but  I was  silent.  There  was  no  rest,  no 
sleep,  no  peace  for  me.  It  was  not  my 
husband’s  death  that  drove  me  mad.  Oh 
no!  It  was  remorse.  There  were  spec- 
tres all  around  me — I trembled  before  the 
innocent,  fled  before  the  guilty.  The  ca- 
resses of  my  child  that  died  at  my  breast 
tortured  me:  I felt  as  though  my  breath 
had  withered  and  polluted  it.  Every  hour 
was  full  of  misery — day  and  night  there 
was  a gnawing  at  my  heart.  At  last  my 
mind  gave  way,  and  the  justice  of  heaven 
struck  him  with  death  and  me  with  mad- 
ness!” 
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“ Bertha  paused  an  instant,  quite  ex- 
hausted, then  again  exerting  herself  she 
said : — 

“ I do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me — but 
forgive  each  other.” 

“They  have  forgiven  each  other  alrea- 
dy,” said  Father  Omehr,  “They  are 
friends.” 

“ Friends!” 

“The  lady  Margaret  reconciled  them 
on  her  death  bed.” 

“ The  lady  Margaret  dead !” 

“ She  was  buried  this  morning.” 

“Yes!”  said  Bertha,  “it  was  to  her 
funeral  1 was  going.  Yes  she  is  dead — 
the  beautiful — the  young — the  innocent: 
— she  has  been  praying  for  me  in  heaven.” 

At  these  words  a smile  beamed  over 
her  sharp  features  and  she  sunk  gradually 
back  in  bed,  lowered  by  Henry  and  the 
missionary. 

The  proud  lord  of  Hers  was,  in  spirit, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  attributed  the 
existence  of  the  feud  to  his  indiscretion 
and  guilt,  and  reproached  himself  with 
all  its  pernicious  consequences.  He  saw 
in  the  wreck  before  him  the  fruits  of  his 
sin:  Bertha’s  misery  and  madness  seemed 
wholly  his  own  unhallowed  work.  The 
strong  man  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
of  his  folly  and  beat  his  breast  and  wept 
like  a child. 

Sandrat  of  Stramen  also  accused  him- 
self of  having  caused  the  feud  by  his  rash 
credulity  and  driven  Bertha  to  perjury  and 
insanity  by  his  impetuous  and  uncontroll- 
able temper.  For,  he  reasoned,  had  she 
reposed  any  confidence  in  his  justice  and 
charily,  she  would  have  told  the  truth. 

Henry  of  Stramen  saw  tbat  all  his  bril- 
liant achievements  against  the  family  of 
Hers  were  only  unjustifiable  murders  and 
robberies;  and  his  haughty  spirit  was 
humble  and  contrite. 

Father  Omehr  saw  their  contrition,  but 
he  was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  penitent 
Bertha. 

Bertha  lived  three  days  after  the  revela- 
tion, constantly  engaged  in  prayer  and 
acts  of  contrition.  Her  profound  sorrow 


affected  and  edified  the  missionary  and  all 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  third  day  she 
received  the  viaticum  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  baron  of  Stramen,  who  to- 
gether with  the  lord  of  Hers  had  repeated- 
ly assured  her  of  their  complete  forgive- 
ness. Her  last  words  were,  “ I know  she 
is  praying  for  me  in  heaven.” 

She  was  buried,  as  she  desired,  near  the 
lady  Margaret,  with  nothing  but  a rude 
wooden  cross  to  mark  her  grave. 

On  the  day  after  her  burial.  Father 
Omehr  and  the  three  nobles  set  out  for 
the  castle  of  Hers.  Humbert  had  already 
fitted  up  for  his  lord,  some  rooms  which 
had  been  only  partially  consumed  ; and 
Albert  of  Hers  had  prevailed  upon  the 
baron  and  his  son  to  remain  with  him 
until  they  could  find  suitable  lodgings  at 
home.  The  reconciliation  between  the 
nobles  was  complete;  and  at  sunrise  the 
next  day,  they  could  be  seen  kneeling  to- 
gether before  the  altar  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
chapel,  eating  the  bread  of  life.  If  the 
angels  rejoice  at  such  a sight,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  joy  of  the  saints ! 

But  where  was  Gilbert,  that  he  could 
not  share  in  the  blessed  feast  ? 

The  middle  ages  abound  in  characters 
better  entitled  to  our  consideration  and  es- 
teem than  the  classic  magnates  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  There  is  not  in  pagan  anti- 
quity such  a combination  of  virtue,  con- 
stancy, fortitude  and  valor,  as  was  pre- 
sented in  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  “the  he- 
roine of  the  middle  ages.”  She  devoted 
herself  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see  as  early 
as  1064,  and  her  life  was  a series  of  sacri- 
fices cheerfully  made  for  the  security  of 
the  church.  Whilst  wondering  at  her  he- 
roism, you  love  her  for  her  charity  and 
revere  her  for  her  piety.  Let  Catholics 
read  her  life  and  they  will  embalm  her  in 
their  hearts.  Her  unvarnished  actions  are 
a nobler  eulogy  than  even  the  unfading 
wreath  flung  by  a master’s  hand  on  the 
grave  of  the  martyred  Marie  Antoinette. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Elster, 
this  pious  defender  of  the  faith  was  sorely 
pressed  by  the  Lombards,  who  sided  with 
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the  emperor.  The  imperial  troops  had 
gained  a victory  at  Mantua,  which  re- 
vived the  drooping  royal  cause. 

When  Gilbert  de  Hers  parted  from  his 
father  and  friends,  he  turned  his  horse’s 
head  to  Matilda’s  camp.  The  partisans 
of  the  heroic  princess  took  little  notice  of 
the  nameless  knight  who  came  among 
them  without  follower  or  page,  and  whose 
shield  was  simply  blazoned  with  an  azure 
cross.  He  was  sileul  and  reserved,  shrink- 
ing from  observation  and  mirth,  and  either 
engaged  in  meditation  or  prayer. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  future,  was 
also  capable  of  furnishing  the  youth  with 
sufficient  food  for  reflection.  The  death 
of  Rodolph  spread  consternation  over 
Saxony  and  Suabia:  both  circles  were 
crippled  by  internal  dissensions,  and  un- 
able to  profit  by  their  victory.  Inspired 
by  this  and  by  his  rival’s  death,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  attitude  and  successes  of 
the  Lombards,  Henry  meditated  an  inva- 
sion of  Italy  and  the  conquest  of  Rome 
itself.  He  reorganized  a powerful  army 
and  penetrated  Lombardy,  leaving  Frede- 
rick of  Hohenstaufen  to  hold  Suabia  in 
check,  whilst  Saxony  was  convulsed  by 
# the  rival  schemes  of  Otto  and  Herman. 

Never  before  had  the  holy  see  seemed 
in  such  imminent  danger.  England  and 
France  looked  coldly  on,  and  the  emperor 
of  the  east  sympathized  with  his  brother 
of  Austria. 

Gregory  alone,  awaited  the  storm,  calm 
and  fearless,  relying  upon  the  sacredness 
and  justice  of  his  cause,  neither  dismayed 
nor  discouraged  by  the  fickle  course  of 
human  events.  He  deplored  the  spirit 
which  arrayed  kself  against  truth;  but  he 
found  in  the  recollection  of  the  trials  of 
the  apostles  and  their  successors,  abundant 
consolation  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
Florence,  Padua,  Cremona,  Milan  had 
fallen  before  the  Austrian  invader;  Lucca 
swelled  the  triumphs  of  the  tyrant:  for- 
tress after  fortress  was  wrested  from  Ma- 
tilda ; Henry  sat  down  before  the  gates  of 
Rome  at  last,  in  the  plains  of  Nero  and 
opposite  the  fortress  of  Saint  Peter ; — yet 
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the  sublime  pontiff  displayed  no  symptom 
of  uneasiness  though  half  of  Europe  was 
against  him. 

Gilbert’s  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to 
Rome ; but  the  approaches  to  the  city 
were  all  in  possession  of  the  enemy  : the 
noble  Matilda  could  ill  spare  a good  lance, 
and  the  Romans  then  displayed  so  much 
resolution  and  gallantry,  that  the  German 
army  was  repulsed  in  every  assault.  To 
the  young  knight’s  heart,  wounded  by  the 
siege  of  Rome  and  misfortunes  of  Matil- 
da, the  tidings  of  the  reconciliation  at 
home  were  like  a sweet  balsam.  And 
though  the  blessed  intelligence  was  blend- 
ed with  the  account  of  the  lady  Margaret’s 
death,  it  was  not  the  less  welcome.  Gil- 
bert had  long  since  ceased  to  regard  the 
lady  Margaret  with  human  lovq|£e  re- 
vered her  as  one  sacred  to  heaven,  upon 
whom  death  had  already  set  the  6eal  of 
eternity ; and  far  from  weeping  over  her 
early  grave,  he  exulted  at  her  triumphant 
flight  to  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 

Two  long  years  crept  by,  and  the  im- 
perialists were  still  before  Rome.  Gilbert 
looked  anxiously  for  succor  to  Suabia  and 
Saxony ; but  the  sudden  death  of  Otto  of 
Nordheim,  laid  his  hopes  in  the  dust,  and 
Henry,  for  the  third  time,  invested  the 
eternal  city.  Hitherto,  the  Romans,  en- 
couraged by  the  pope,  had  made  r heroic 
resistance,  and  the  besiegers  had  suffered 
incredibly  from  their  desperate  sallies, 'as 
well  as  from  the  diseases  that  decimated 
them.  But  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  was 
beginning  to  totter  beneath  the  protracted 
warfare,  and  many  sighed  for  a period  to 
their  calamities.  Henry  failed  not  la  profit 
by  these  dispositions  and  poured  in  thirty 
thousand  golden  florins  to  inflame  them. 

The  horizon  grew  darker  and  darker — 
the  pope  more  winning,  more  eloquent, 
more  determined.  Matilda  did  not  fail 
him  in  this  crisis.  The  knight  of  the  azure 
cross  had  already  won  the  confidence  of 
the  princess  by  his  valor,  bis  prudence 
and  his  piety,  and  she  now  selected  him 
as  the  instrument  of  her  generosity.  She 
pointed  to  a large  amount  of  silver,  saying. 
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that  she  entrusted  him  with  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  duty  of  conveying  it  to  Gre- 
gory. Gilbert  gladly  accepted  the  peril- 
ous commission.  He  loaded  a number  of 
mules  with  the  treasure  concealed  beneath 
vegetables,  and  disguising  himself  as  a 
peasant,  took  a guide  and  set  out  for 
Rome.  During  a dark  and  stormy  night 
he  contrived  to  pierce  the  hostile  lines 
and  enter  the  city  by  the  Lateran  gate. 

Gilbert  found  the  pope  seated  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembly;  he  could  at  last 
feast  his  eyes  upon  the  wonderful  and 
sainted  man  whom  he  had  all  his  life  loved 
and  venerated.  When  the  pontiff  rose  and 
spoke  of  the  virtue  and  fortitude  that  ought 
to  sustain  them  in  this  crisis,  he  seemed 
endowed  with  supernatural  power,  and 
movegyi  present  to  tears.  It  seemed  as 
thougi^iis  soul  foreknew  it  was  the  last 
time  his  voice  should  be  raised  in  defence 
of  his  grand  and  holy  cause. 

Another  year  passed  by;  the  festival  of 
Easter  was  approaching : Henry  was  me- 
ditating a return  to  Germany,  when  a 
deputation  of  the  citizens  arrived  in  his 
camp  offering  to  surrender  the  capital. 
The  Lateran  gate  was  opened  and  the  im- 
perial army  began  to  enter  the  city.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  finding  themselves  be- 
trayed, flew  to  arms,  and  Gilbert  de  Hers 
was  once  more  contending  with  the  war- 
riors be  had  met  at  Fladenheim  and  the 
ELter.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  fell  wounded 
before  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  be- 
sieged, and,  as  he  was  brought  to  his  knee, 
vowed  a pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land.  But 
outnumbered  and  confused,  the  defenders 
were  driven  into  the  citadel,  and  Henry, 
with  his  queen  at  his  side,  entered  in  tri- 
umph. The  next  day  Guibert  of  Ravenna 
was  installed  in  the  Lateran  palace  in  the 
see  of  Saint  Peter,  and  consecrated  on  the 
24th  of  March,  by  the  bishops  of  Modena 
and  Arezzo.  His  first  act  was  to  crown 
king  Henry  in  the  Vatican.  Gregory  re- 
tired to  the  chateau  of  St.  Augelo  and  the 
giddy  populace  greeted  the  antipope  with 
shouts  of  joy.  A severe  chastisement 
awaited  their  perfidy  and  inconstancy. 


Robert  Guises rd  was  advancing  with  thir- 
ty thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  ca- 
valry, and  Henry  fled  before  the  redoubt- 
able prince,  whom  he  had  provoked  by 
an  alliance  with  Alexis,  the  emperor  of 
the  east.  Abandoned  by  Henry,  who  had 
returned  to  Austria,  the  treacherous  Ro- 
mans barred  their  gates.  Robert  asked 
admission,  but  in  vain ; and  his  irritated 
soldiers  forced  their  way  at  midnight 
through  the  Flaminian  gate.  The  city 
was  crimsoned  with  flame  and  sword.  A 
body  of  Saracens  formed  part  of  the  Nor- 
man’s army,  and  their  fury  knew  no 
bounds.  So  general  was  the  mutilation, 
that  instant  death  was  accounted  a bless- 
ing. From  three  points  of  the  city,  the 
flames  were  streaming.  Scarce  could  the 
papal  guards  preserve  a portion  of  the 
churches  from  pillage  and  destruction. 
St.  Sylvester’s  and  St.  Lawrence  were 
wrapped  in  fire,  and  the  basilicas,  from 
the  Quarter  of  Lateran  to  the  Coliseum, 
were  involved  in  the  red  ruin.  For  three 
days  the  conqueror  raged  like  a lion  in 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
frenzied  people  again  attempted  resist- 
ance, and  again  the  streets  ran  with  their 
blood.  When  gorged  with  slaughter  and 
booty,  the  ferocious  conquerors  had  eva- 
cuated the  city,  Gregory  and  his  attend- 
ants re-entered  Rome  and  occupied  the 
Lateran  palace.  He  lingered  in  the  venal 
city,  only  long  enough  to  convoke  a coun- 
cil and  renew  his  anathemas  against  Hen- 
ry and  Guibert,  and  then  retired  to  Monte 
Cassino. 

Gilbert  was  not  permitted  to  accompany 
the  pontiff  to  his  retreat,  but  was  des- 
patched to  Matilda  with  an  account  of  all 
that  had  occurred.  He  found  the  mag- 
nanimous princess  threatened  by  an  army 
more  than  treble  her  own.  But  she  was 
undismayed  and  full  of  hope,  meditating 
a bold  enterprise  that  was  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
imperialists,  secure  in  their  numerical 
superiority,  were  plunged  in  sleep,  she 
led  the  relic  of  her  troops  into  the  hostile 
camp.  The  sleep  r ke  to  the  cry  of 
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“St.  Peter!  St.  Peter!”  and  perished  ere 
they  could  grasp  their  arms.  The  chi- 
ralry  and  nobility  of  Lombardy  were 
well  nigh  exterminated:  in  a few  hours, 
corpses  and  tents  alone  remained  of  the 
hostile  array.  Why  should  not  Sorbara 
be  as  magical  a word  as  Thermopylae  ? It 
would  be,  if  the  Christian  chroniclers  had 
shared  the  pride  or  showed  the  polish  of 
Grecian  historians,  and  if  modern  Chris- 
tians felt  a Grecian  enthusiasm  for  the 
deeds  of  their  Christian  ancestors.  Matil- 
da differed  from  Leonidas  but  in  one  re- 
spect,— in  surviving  the  action  and  re- 
maining victor  on  the  field. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Gilbert  was 
summoned  into  Matilda’s  presence. 

“ I owe  you  more,”  she  said,  “ than  I 
can  ever  repay.  Your  former  voluntary 
services  and  fidelity  are  enhanced  by  your 
brilliant  exploits  in  this  last  victory.  Be 
pleased  to  style  yourself  governor  of  Mo- 
dena.” 

Gilbert  advanced  a step  and  sinking 
upon  one  knee  replied  : — 

“ Madam,  I came  to  share  in  your  gen- 
erous devotion  to  our  common  father,  and 
to  assist  you  as  best  I could.  You  are 
now — thanks  to  your  own  valor — victo- 
rious and  secure.  I must  decline  your 
bounty,  for,  from  this  moment,  I renounce 
the  soldier.  Here  is  my  sword,  madam ; 
since  Rome  and  you  no  longer  require  it, 
I shall  not  need  it:  nowhere  would  I more 
willingly  resign  it  than  thus  at  your  feet!” 

As  the  morning  dawned,  Gilbert  de 
Hers,  accompanied  by  a troop  of  horse, 
set  out  for  Monte  Cassino. 

Gregory  had  retired  to  Salerno,  where 
lie  passed  his  days  in  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things,  and  in  reading  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Gilbert  soon  heard  of  his  increasing 
weakness:  the  sun  that  had  poured  its 
light  over  the  world,  despite  the  mists  and 
clouds  of  error  and  vice,  was  setting  at 
last.  How  his  dying  words  bespeak  the 
saint : — “ My  best  loved  friends,  I count 
my  labors  nothing:  that  which  gives  me 
confidence,  is  the  consciousness  of  having 


loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity!”  When 
his  assistants,  groaning  in  anguish,  ad- 
verted to  their  desolate  condition  after  his 
death,  he  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  ex- 
claiming, “ I will  ascend  there,  and  plead 
your  cause  before  a God  supremely 
good !” 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  were  uttered 
those  memorable  words  that  smote  the 
forehead  of  guilty  Europe,  as  if  with  a 
burning  brand — “ 1 have  loved  justice  and 
hated  iniquity — therefore  I die  in  exile.” 

Years  passed  by.  Peace  smiled  once 
more  in  the  lordships  of  Hers  and  Stra- 
men.  A new  dwelling  had  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  Stramen  castle.  The  church 
of  the  Nativity  was  repaired,  and  again 
hung  in  beauty  over  the  faithful  who 
flocked  there  to  worship.  Yet  there  was 
a stranger  priest  at  the  altar,  and  often  af- 
ter mass,  the  people  would  gather  around 
a marble  slab  just  before  the  altar,  on 
which  was  written, — 

“ Credo  quod  Redemptor  meus  vivtt.” 

This  was  the  tomb  of  Father  Omehr: 
his  epitaph  was  written  and  treasured  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and, 
transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  required  no 
foreign  chisel  to  deepen  the  impression 
upon  the  living  tablet 

The  lords  of  Stramen  and  Hers  were 
often  together,  and  were  beloved  by  their 
vassals  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and 
charity.  Their  hairs  were  whitening; 
and  when  Sir  Sandrat  walked  to  the 
churchyard  he  leaned  upon  Henry’s  arm. 

Years  passed  by.  Henry  IV,  worn 
down  by  misfortune  and  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  eldest  son,  for  his  own  offspring 
held  up  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  lips, 
had  followed  his  sainted  antagonist  to  the 
eternal  tribunal,  and  his  body  had  been 
cast  out  as  excommunicated,  from  its  se- 
pulchre;— the  male  line  of  the  Franco- 
nian emperors  had  expired  in  Henry  V ; 
Lothaire  of  Saxony,  a zealous  champion 
of  Rome,  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Time  was  revealing,  that  Gregor-  T 
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was  triumphant  even  in  death;  for  the 
right  of  investiture  was  conceded  to  the 
pope,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  strict- 
ly enforced. 

The  lords  of  Stramen  and  Hers  were 
sleeping  with  their  fathers.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Pilgrim’s  chapel  still  stood, 
was  no  longer  crowned  with  a castle,  but 
with  a monastery,  occupied  by  Benedict- 
ine monks.  The  whole  lordship  of  Hers 
was  blooming  under  their  munificent  ad- 
ministration. Humbert,  whose  long  locks 
had  now  seen  eighty  winters,  still  lived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a 
goodly  number  of  stalwart  sons  and  fair 
haired  daughters.  And  sometimes  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  when  the  fire  spar- 
kled bright  and  the  old  man  was  garrulous 
with  joy,  he  would  tell  how  he  once  en- 
tered a hostile  castle  as  a minnesinger 
with  a noble  lover,  and  how  the  knight 
defied  the  angry  father.  Yet  he  never 
revealed  that  this  knight  was  the  generous 
abbot  who  now  supplied  them  with  the 
means  of  innocent  mirth,  who  adminis- 
tered to  all  their  wants,  and  whose  life 
was  so  meek  and  blameless.  For  Gilbert 
de  Hers  was  abbot  in  the  cells  that  had 
once  been  the  halls  of  his  sires. 

And  one  word,  reader — it  was  not  after 
the  lady  Margaret’s  death,  that  he  em- 
braced the  resolution  of  dedicating  him- 
self to  God,  but  on  the  battle  field  of  Els- 


ter,  and  over  the  corpse  of  Rodolph  of 
Suabia.  He  had  proved  his  sincerity  in 
the  wars  of  Matilda ; and  when  he  quitted 
the  princess  for  Monte  Cassino,  it  was  to 
assume  the  habit  of  the  novice. 

One  bright  afternoon,  in  the  fall  of 
1126,  two  aged  men  were  walking  arm 
in  arm  towards  the  church  of  the  Nativity. 
One  was  attired  as  a Benedictine,  the 
other  as  a knight.  They  stopped  at  the 
church  and  before  a cluster  of  tombs.  Oa 
one  of  the  slabs  was  carved  a Greek  cross 
with  a single  tear  under  it,  and  beneath 
the  tear,  the  words — 

"O  crux  sancta  adjuva  nos.” 

It  was  the  resting  place  of  the  lady  Mar- 
garet, between  the  graves  of  her  father 
and  mother.  The  monk  and  the  knight 
knelt  down  and  prayed.  As  they  rose, 
the  bells  of  the  church  announced  the 
close  of  day,  and  ushered  in  the  Trvcb 
of  God. 

With  their  bosoms  heaving  with  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  Gilbert  of  Hers  and 
Henry  of  Stramen  went  into  the  church 
where  fifty  years  before  they  had  met  in 
youth  and  enmity ; and  they  knelt  toge- 
ther beside  the  grave  of  Father  Omehr, 
with  their  hearts  full  of  tenderness  and 
hope  and  love,  whilst  the  sun  of  ancient 
Suabia  was  setting,  and  the  bells  poured 
forth  their  silvery  peal. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Confirma- 
tion. — On  Sunday,  24th  Oct.,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  confirmed  twenty-eight  persons  of 
the  congregation  in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  church, 
near  Emmitsburg.  On  the  next  day  he  con- 
firmed eight  persons  at  St.  Joseph’s  sisterhood, 
and  forty  at  St.  Joseph’s  church  in  the  village. 

Ordination.— Oct.  24th,  at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  conferred  the  holy 
tonsure  upon  Mr.  B.  McLaughlin,  and  the 
minor  orders  upon  Messrs.  J.  B.  Byrn,  Ed- 
mund Young,  and  M.  O’Keefe. 

Reception. — On  the  13th  Nov.  Miss  Smith 
of  Baltimore,  (Sister  Alberta)  and  Miss  Law- 
rence of  Frederick  county,  (Sister  Rose)  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit,  in  the  Carmelite 
Convent,  Baltimore,  at  the  hands  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop. 

Profession.—  On  the  24th  Nov.  Sistef*6era- 
phina  (Miss  Pendergast, of  Balt.)  was  admit- 
ted to  the  usual  vows  of  religion,  in  the  same 
institution. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Confirma- 
tion.— The  bishop  of  Philadelphia  administered 
confirmation  to  one  hundred  persons  in  the 
church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Southwark,  on  Sun- 
day, 31st  Oct. — Catholic  Herald. 

Confirmation  was  administered  on  Sunday 
Nov.  14,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Phcenix- 
ville,  to  fifty  seven  persons.  This  church  has 
a resident  pastor,  Rev.  P.  O’Farrell,  who  offi- 
ciates here  on  three  Sundays  of  the  month, 
and  visits  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  at 
Douglasville  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  congregation  of  St.  Mary  which 
is  numerous  consists  chiefly  of  those  employed 
in  the  irou  works.  The  village  contains  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants. — Ibid. 

Ordination. — On  Thursday,  11th  November, 
the  bishop  of  Philadelphia  conferred  tonsure 
and  minor  orders  in  his  domestic  chapel,  on 
Edmond  Q.  S.  Waldron. 

Sunday,  Nov.  14,  the  bishop  of  Halifax  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  conferred 
the  sacred  order  of  subdeaconship  on  Edmond 
Q.  S.  Waldron,  in  the  same  chapel. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Albany. — Confirmation. — We 


learn  from  the  Freeman *»  Journal , that  Bishop 
McCloskey  confirmed  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  children  and  several  adults,  in  St.  Joseph’s 
church,  Albany,  on  Sunday,  7th  November. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — Confirmation. 
— On  the  25th  October,  Bishop  Reynolds  con- 
firmed a number  of  persons  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  of  whom  several  were  converts. — U.  S. 
C.  Miscellany. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — The  consecra- 
tion of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bazin  as  bishop  of 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  took  place  in  that  city  on 
the  24th  October. 

Oregon  Territory. — Progress  of  Reli- 
gion. From  recent  accounts  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  News  Letter , we  gather  the  following 
interesting  details  relative  to  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  iu  Oregon.  One  of  the  missiona- 
ries, writing  to  his  superior  at  St.  Louis,  says : 

M The  blessings  of  heaven  have  rewarded  the 
labors  of  your  children.  Already  more  than 
five  thousand  sheep  have  been  added  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  Many  more  will  be  added  to  it 
in  a short  time,  if  the  charity  and  zeal  of  our 
superiors  will  supply  us  with  laborers.  It  it 
true  that  at  a distance  from  us,  some  persons, 
fond  of  criticising,  may  suppose  that  there  is 
some  exaggeration  in  our  statements ; but  I 
assure  your  reverence,  that  when  seen  near 
and  without  prejudice,  the  reality  far  surpasses 
any  account  that  is  given  of  them.  In  a single 
excursion  into  New  Caledonia,  Fr.  Nobili 
has  baptized  about  600  Indians,  built  four 
churches,  and  planted  several  crosses.  The 
applications  and  urgent  petitions  of  those  poor 
Indians  to  obtain  priests  to  reside  among  them, 
are  calculated  to  excite  the  pity  of  those  who 
feel  inclined  to  afford  them  spiritual  aid,  but 
who  are  now  unable  to  do  so  for  wTant  of  subjects 
and  means.  Their  natural  dispositions  are 
very  favorable,  and  bad  we  but  three  zealous 
missionaries  in  those  northern  regions,  the 
knowledge  of  the  name  and  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  spread  to  the  frozen  borders  of 
Behring’s  Straits.  I shall  say  nothing  of  our 
more  ancient  missions, — of  the  Flat-heads,  the 
Pointed  Hearts,  the  Kalispels,  where  we  have 
regular  residences  and  stations;  nor  of  several 
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other  tribes  that  are  regularly  visited  by  our 
fathers.  Almost  all  the  members  of  those  tribes 
have  been  baptized,  and  great  is  the  number 
of  catechumens  who  are  now  under  a course  of 
instruction  to  prepare  them  for  the  happiness 
of  receiving  baptism.  Piety  would  seem  to  be 
a natural  endow’ment  of  these  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  really  so ; for  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that 
has  etfected  all,— that  has  entirely  changed 
their  hearts.  Formerly  several  of  these  tribes 
were  plunged  into  a deep  abyss  of  debauchery 
and  crime.  I speak  conscientiously,  my  dear 
father,  1 exaggerate  nothing.  1 express  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  strangers,  even  of 
Protestants,  whom  the  evidence  of  facts  com- 
pels to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  O my  dear 
father,  how  great  is  the  harvest,  already  ripeu- 
ing  in  the  held  of  Christ  in  these  extensive 
regions.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  company,  there 
are  nearly  50,000  unconverted  Indians  between 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. All  those  Indians  long  alter  the  arrival 
of  a priest,  almost  as  anxiously  as  the  Jews  of 
old  longed  alter  that  of  the  Messiah. ** 

Another  writes : “ Do,  dear  father,  send  us 
two  or  three  good  missionaries,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  our  holy  institute,  well  versed  in  con- 
troversy and  in  the  English  language,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  contra- 
dictions which  now  and  then  they  will  have 
to  encounter — regardless  also  of  fever  and 
rheumatism;  and  above  all  indiderent  to  sun- 
shine or  rain— for  in  Lower  Oregon  we  may 
say,  that  it  rains  but  once  a year, — from  the 
end  of  October  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

I have  reason  to  believe,  very  reverend  and 
dear  father,  that  a brief  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  the  rising  church  in  Oregon,  will  prove 
acceptable  to  your  reverence.  There  are  now 
the  following  establishments : 

1.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  at  Willamette. 

2.  The  church  of  St.John  the  Evangelist 
in  Oregon  city. 

3.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Cowlitz. 

4.  Chapel  of  St.  James  at  Fort  Vancouver. 

5.  The  new  church  of  the  Willamette  prairie. 

6.  The  Catholic  school  of  St.  Joseph,  at 
Willamette,  (Oregon  city.) 

7.  The  chapel,  convent,  and  female  acade- 
my of  St.  Mary’s,  Willamette. 

8.  The  residence  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Willamette. 

9.  The  residence  and  church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
among  the  Flat- heads. 


10.  The  mission  and  church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  among  the  Pointed-hearts. 

11.  The  mission  and  church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
among  the  Kalispels  of  the  lake. 

12.  The  station  and  chapel  among  the  Cfam- 
dieres. 

13.  The  station  and  church  of  St.  Francis 
Regis,  among  the  half-breeds,  between  the 
Kalispels  and  Chaudieret. 

14.  A church  built  by  the  Indians  at  Stuarfis 
lake,  JNew  Caledonia. 

15.  A church  built  by  them  at  Fort  Alex- 
andria, New  Caledonia. 

16.  A church  built  by  them  at  the  Rapids, 
New  Caledonia. 

17.  A church  built  by  them  at  Appatoka, 
New  Caledonia. 

18.  The  station  of  St.  Peter’s,  upper  lake  of 
the  Columbia. 

19.  The  station  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  among 
the  upper  Pends  d’oreillet. 

20.  The  station  of  the  Assumption,  among 
the  Arcs  a Plaiies. 

21.  The  station  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  among  the  Koutenais. 

22.  The  station  of  St.  Joseph’s,  among  the 
Okirftghans.* 

This  is  the  result  of  what  Almighty  God  has 
already  done,  (and  still  does,)  in  this  distant 
corner  of  the  worid,  since  the  year  1838,  when 
the  first  missionaries,  the  present  bishop  and 
Rev.  Mr.  De  Mers,  first  arrived  in  Oregon.” 


Works  or  Dr.  England. 

Some  months  ago, the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
bishop  of  Charleston,  announced,  through  the 
public  prints  and  by  private  letters,  that  he 
was  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
publish  the  works  of  his  distinguished  and 
lamented  predecessor.  His  object,  as  stated 
in  the  circular  addressed  to  all  the  clergy  in 
the  United  States,  was  mainly  to  preserve  for 
this  and  future  ages  the  literary  labors  of  a 
prelate,  who  was  a burning  and  shining  light 
in  the  church,  and  whose  writings  have  so 
vastly  contributed  to  the  honor  of  religion, 
the  vindication  of  truth,  and  the  elucidation 
of  a great  variety  of  subjects.  When  this 
announcement  was  made,  we  thought  that  it 
would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, and  that  the  requisite  number  of  sub- 
scribers, to  justify  so  important  and  desirable 

* All  the  institutions  of  education  abovemenUooed, 
with  thirteen  of  the  churches  and  one  station,  arc  ia 
the  limits  of  the  U.  States  territory.— E®. 
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an  undertaking,  would  be  immediately  ob- 
tained. We  have  learned,  however,  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  grief  and  astonishment,  that  the 
noble  design  of  Bishop  Reynolds  is  likely  to 
(ail  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Out  of  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  clergymen,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a circular  on  this  subject,  (which  in- 
volved him  in  a considerable  expense,)  only 
fourteen  bishops,  and  seventy-five  clergymen 
have  answered  his  appeal : the  rest  have  not  no- 
ticed it ; while  the  whole  number  of  subscribers 
procured  up  to  the  present  time,  does  not  ex- 
ceed four  hundred,  only  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber required  to  insure  the  publication.  Is  this 
as  it  should  be  ? Is  this  the  spirit  which  should 
be  exhibited  in  so  important  a matter?  Is  this 
the  regard,  which  we  are  disposed  to  manifest 
for  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  England  ? 
is  this  the  zeal  which  should  actuate  us,  to- 
wards rendering  available  the  excellent  pro- 
ductions of  so  eminent  a divine,  so  blight  an 
ornament  of  the  pulpit,  and  securing  in  a use- 
ful form  to  the  Catholic  literature  of  America 
so  invaluable  a legacy  from  his  pen?  We 
cannot  pretend  to  indicate  or  discuss  the  causes 
of  the  indifference  that  has  been  shown  in  re- 
ference to  this  undertaking;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  considering  the  great  and 
unquestioned  merit  of  Dr.  England’s  works, 
the  immense  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  reli- 
gion from  their  publication,  the  high  source 
from  which  the  scheme  has  emanated,  and  its 
easy  practicability,  the  apathy,  which  the 
efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Charleston  have  met 
with,  is  most  discreditable,  and  calls  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
throughout  the  country.  We  say,  its  easy 
practicability , because  to  commence  the  pub- 
lication and  insure  its  entire  success,  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  five  hundred  clergymen  to 
subscribe,  and  to  obtain,  each , one  subscrip- 
tion to  the  work.  Cannot  this  be  done  ? Could 
not  a little  more  than  half  of  the  priests  in  the 
United  States  subscribe  and  procure,  each, 
two  or  more  subscribers  ? How  many  among 
them,  with  the  slightest  effort,  could  obtain 
five  times  this  number?  We  sincerely  hope, 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  bestow  upon  the 
subject  the  practical  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, and  thus  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  a great  and  permanent  good.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  general  disre- 
gard of  his  project,  has  been  chagrined  almost 
to  the  point  of  abandoning  it,  as  a hopeless 


undertaking:  but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that 
encouraged  by  some  of  his  friends  and  the 
friends  of  sacred  literature,  he  has  resolved  to 
continue  his  efforts ; with  the  expectation,  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  will  yet  lend 
their  aid  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object,  by 
subscribing  and  obtaining  subscriptions,  and 
doing  so  without  delay. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  in- 
formation, we  will  here  state,  that  the  whole 
work,  consisting  of  five  large  octavo  volumes, 
will,  according  to  the  Prospectus  of  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds. cost  eight  dollars,  one  half  at  least  of 
which  he  earnestly  requests  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  bishop,  vicar  general,  or  some 
authorised  agent  in  each  diocess.  The  work, 
if  commenced,  he  assures  us,  will  be  completed. 
We  learned  from  the  bishop  of  Chaileston  a 
few  weeks  since,  that  subscribers  not  willing 
to  pay  in  advance  can  have  the  whole  work 
for  #2  per  volume,  payable  on  the  deliveiy  of 
each  volume. 

Subscribers  in  the  archdiocess  of  Baltimore 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
following  authorised  agents: 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol,  St.  Mary’s  Sem’y,  Balt. 

Rev.  Charles  I.  White,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  P.  Kelly,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Balt. 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  178  Market  st.,  Balt. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati.—  Taking  the  Veil, 
— Two  young  ladies,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Catholic  Telegraph,  recently  received  the  white 
veil,  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 


FOREIGN. 

SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Italy. — The  report  of  the  evacuation  of 
Ferrara  by  the  Austrians  appears  to  be  un- 
founded in  fact.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they 
are  said  to  have  doubled  the  posts  and  out- 
raged the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  pope, 
it  seems,  demands  with  firmness  the  evacua- 
tion, not  only  of  the  citadel,  but  of  the  town. 

Pius  IX,  in  a recent  allocution,  expressed 
his  determination  to  provide  for  the  residence, 
in  his  see,  of  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

The  reforms  in  civil  affairs  are  prosecuted 
with  wisdom  and  energy.  The  pope  has  pub- 
lished the  constitution  of  the  consulta , or  par- 
liament, which  he  established  for  the  purpoM 
of  aiding  him  in  the  government  of  his  states. 
Although  strictly  it  is  only  a consultative  body, 
virtually  it  will  be  a legislative  assembly. 

The  pope  has  nobly  requested  that  the  funds 
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collected  by  the  people,  with  a view  to  erect 
monuments  in  his  honor  throughout  his  do- 
minions, be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  an 
asylum  in  Rome  for  aged  persons.  Where  is 
the  monarch  or  ruler  elsewhere,  who  would 
display  similar  disinterestedness? 

The  population  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  stated  at  the  following 
amount: — 


Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

8,000,000 

Dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy 

, 

(including  Sardinia,) 

5,000,000 

Papal  States,. 

, 2,700,000 

Tuscany  and  Lucca, 

1,700,000 

Parma, 

500,000 

Modena, 

Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom, 

400,000 

[Austrian,] 

5,700,000 

Total 

23,000,000 

Of  this  population,  which  is  nearly  equal 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  18,000,000  are 
governed  by  Italian  princes,  and  of  these 
10,000,000  may  be  classed  under  the  govern- 
ments now  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
liberal  reforms,  and  in  combining  for  the  com- 
mon safety  of  their  dominions. 

England.— Conversions  to  Catholicity  are 
still  daily  witnessed.  The  latest  accounts  in- 
form us  that  Mr.  Chirol,  curate  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, at  St.  PauPs,  Knightsbridge,  with  Mrs. 
Chirol  and  Mrs.  Chirol,  sen’r,  was  received 
into  the  church,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Chelsea,  by  the 
Rl.  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman. 

The  Tablet  also  assures  us  that  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  in  England  are  to  be  changed  into 
bishops  with  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  that 
several  new  sees  are  to  be  erected. 

Ireland. — Synod  of  the  Bishops. — The  Irish 
bishops  met  one  month  earlier  than  usual,  to 
consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  alleviating 
the  distress  throughout  the  country. 

“ On  Thursday,”  says  the  Chronicle , “ the 
bishops  re-assembled  in  conference,  and  were 
engaged  for  nine  hours  in  considering  the  state 
of  destitution  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A memorial  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  prepared 
by  a committee  of  the  prelates,  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  entreating  the  attention  of 
the  government  to  the  extreme  distress  already 
existing  in  several  districts,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  of  all  practicable  measures  of  alle- 
viation. A communication  on  the  subject  has 
been  made  to  his  excellency,  and  it  is  likely 
that  a deputation  from  the  prelates  will  have 


an  interview  with  him  to-morrow,  to  present 
the  memorial.  The  bishops  have  now  con- 
cluded the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
specially  summoned ; but  they  inted  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  the  matters  that  usually  occupy  their 
attention  at  their  annual  meeting  in  November, 
and  they  wiH  accordingly  re-assemble  at  11 
o’clock,  to-morrow.  There  is  no  truth  what- 
ever in  the  statement  published,  to  the  effect 
that  a communication  is  to  be  submitted  of 
the  bishops  at  this  conference,  touching  the 
appointment  of  a legate  at  London,  to  commu- 
nicate between  the  Holy  See  and  the  bishops 
in  England  and  Ireland.” 

The  bishops  intend  to  address  themaelvea 
immediately  to  the  throne,  in  the  event  of 
their  not  otherwise  obtaining  the  desired  mea- 
sures of  relief. 

The  godless  colleges  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  Holy  See  “detrimental  to  religion,** 
and  the  Irish  prelates  are  admonished  not  to 
co-operate  in  such  institutions. 

Switzerland.— This  country  is  on  the 
eve  of  civil  war.  The  cantons  of  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Friburg, 
and  Valais,  have  formed  a league,  or  Sander- 
bund , to  resist  the  decree  of  the  General  Diet 
against  the  Jesuits.  They  bring  into  the  field 
about  19,660  men,  and  111  guns;  while  their 
opponents  can  muster  upwards  of  83,000  men, 
and  600  guns. 


OBITUARY. 

Di  e d,  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  Sister  REiNE.of  the  society  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  St.  Joseph’s,  Emmitsburg.  She 
was  upwards  of  forty  years  old,  and  had  been 
a member  of  the  sisterhood  six  years. — Prop. 
Catholique. 

At  Galveston,  on  the  11th  of  October,  Rev. 
Bartholomew  Rolando,  of  the  congre- 
gation of  missions. — Mr.  Rolando  was  about 
forty-three  years  old,  and  was  conspicuous  for 
fervent  piety,  ingenuous  zeal  and  untiring  ac- 
tivity.— lb. 

At  St.  Joseph’s  Sisterhood,  Emmitsburg, 
on  the  11th  Nov.,  Sister  Louise  (Rogers), 
aged  80  years.  Sister  Louise  entered  tba 
community  in  1811,  and  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-four years  bad  been  deprived  of  her  sight. 
She  adorned  her  profession  by  the  spirit  of 
charity  which  she  uniformly  displayed,  having 
never  been  beard  to  speak  of  her  neighbor’* 
faults. 
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TO  THE  CATHOUCS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


commencing  the  sixth  volume  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine  and  Monthly  Review,  its  conductors  deem  it  a fit  occasion  foi 
;8sing  a few  words  to  the  public  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  periodical.  Our  publication  is  intended  to  explain  and  vindicate 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  illustrate  its  past  history  and  actual  condition,  and  to  diflhse  that  general  information 
nh,  although  having  but  a remote  bearing  upon  religion,  may  yet  serve  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  It  is  plain* 
efore,  that  the  object  of  our  publication  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance.  There  con  be  no  higher  or  stronger  considerations,  none 
e intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of  man,  none  of  course,  that  should  more  actively  enlist  our  energies,  than  those  which! 
Mtituicihe  proper  basis  and  scope  of  our  periodical.  To  speak  to  men  of  a religion,  of  a God ; to  reclaim  them  from  the  awful  con*, 
tences  of  wilful  error ; to  encourage  them  in  the  love  and  practice  of  truth,  and  thus,  amidst  countless  perils  of  spiritual  shipwreck, 
eep  open  the  avenues  to  the  port  of  everlasting  life,  such  are  the  province  and  aim  of  our  journal,  and  therefore  its  conductors 
e,  on  this  score,  the  most  urgent  reasons  to  pursue  their  course  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy.  A thousand  considerations  press  it 
n their  attention : but,  not  solely  upon  theirs.  The  same  motives  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  We  all  have 
*ame  doctrines,  the  same  worship,  the  same  interests  to  uphold,  and  defend  against  the  shafts  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  Whcn( 
consider  the  incessant  and  deadly  warfare  which  modern  sectarianism  and  irreligion  are  waging  against  the  church  of  Christ,  the, 
us  light  in  which  its  teachings  are  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  the  shameless  calumnies  that  are  urged  to  blacken  the  character  and 
e of  its  ministers,  the  fiendish  bigotry  with  which  its  holiest  institutions  are  assailed,  can  we  doubt  of  the  necessity  every  Catholic* 
viler,  of  arming  himself  effectually  for  the  defence  of  truth  against  these  violent  assaults  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  ? Situated  as  ho 
this  country,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  men  of  all  religious  complexions,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a step  without  meeting  an 
*r«ary  of  the  true  faith,  and  being  called  upon  to  vindicate  it;  and  docs  not  religion  require  that  its  honor  and  its  interests  should  be 
nined  ? What,  too,  is  more  worthy  of  a Catholic  than  to  lend  his  aid  and  exert  his  energies  in  such  a cause  ? Independently 
lie  merit  and  other  personal  advantages  that  accrue  to  him,  what  more  valuable  service  can  he  render  to  society  at  large,  or 
ion  individually,  than  to  diffuse  around  him  the  knowledge  of  Christianity? 

tit  how  is  all  this  to  be  effected  ? How  is  the  Catholic  to  inform  himself,  and  to  enlighten  others,  on. those  matters  which  regard  the 
lition  and  progress  of  religion  throughout  the  world,  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  its  enemies,  and  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  its 
nee  ? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  ready  and  practicable  means  of  accomplishing  this,  is  to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  a 
ious  journal.  Books,  comparatively  speaking,  are  but  little  studied  amongst  us.  We  have  few  real  scholars,  because  such  are  the 
ness  habits  of  Hie  people  as  to  allow  little  leisure  for  reading,  and  absolutely  to  prevent  keeping  pace  with  tire  multitudinous  publi- 
»iis  that  are. flowing  from  the  press.  For  this  reason,  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  some  sort,  form  the  main  channels  of  popular 
rination  ; and  for  the  same  reason  religious  journals  must  always  be  the  great  means  by  which  the  Catholic  will  be  enabled,  directly' 
i directly,  to  follow  the  ever  varying  course  of  religious  discussion,  and  armed  with  promptness  against  the  incessant  and  insidious 
•ks  of  error. 

follows  from  these  observations  that  every  Catholic  should  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  sustaining  the  religious  press.  Strange, 
cd  would  it  be  if,  in  the  present  organization  of society, he  could  consent  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  religion? 
ughout  the  world : and  still  stranger  would  be  the  disorder  if,  while  others  are  struggling  and  spending  themselves  in  a cause  which  igj 
■ innately  connected  with  his  own  happiness,  that  of  his  family  and  of  all  around  him,  he  would  refuse  to  stretch  forth  a helping  band ' 
no  epithets  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stigmatize  the  culpable  indifference  of  the  Catholic  who  freely  gives  Ills  dollars  for  the! 
>ort  of  a journal,  the  mere  Instrument  of  political  intrigue,  party  ambition,  or  sordid  gain,  while  he  denies  a mere  pittance  to  the 
xlical  that  comes  to  him  in  the  name  of  virtue,  of  heaven,  and  of  God.  What  can  we  think  of  the  man,  who  will  pay  for  the 
iduction  into  his  family  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  whose  pages  are  filled  with  the  vilest  calumniations  of  truth,  and  the 
t deadly  infection  of  vice  ; and  who  refuses  admittance  to  a journal  whose  only  tendency  is  to  elevate  the  domestic  circle  to  a bccomingj 
i?y,  by  the  diffusion  of  wholesome  information?  Such  conduct  can  admit  of  no  justification.  Eveu  were  a large  sura  of  money  at; 
e,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  a"preference ; but  this  is  not  the  case.  When  a Catholic  is  called  upon  to! 
iiii  a religious  periodical,  he  is  not  invited  to  make  any  great  sacrifice.  Who  is  it  that  would  find  himself  poorer  at  the  end  of  th* 
, by  having  expended  three  dollars  for  a religious  journal  ? Who,  if  he  viewed  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  would  not  feel  conscious! 
mly  of  having  obtained  an  equivalent  for  his  money,  but  of  having  contributed  to  an  object  which  is  infinitely  beyond  pecuniary 
e Hut  ion  ? And,  who  is  there,  we  will  add,  that  refuses  to  take  a Catholic  periodical  under  the  pretext  that  he  cannot  afford  it,  who 
not  squander  before  the  end  of  the  year  twice  the  amount  of  subscription,  in  useless,  perhaps  injurious  outlays  ! 
iese  remarks,  while  they  show  the  obligation  Incumbent  on  Catholics,  in  general,  of  sustaining  the  press  that  is  armed  for  the 
nee  of  their  religion,  indicate  a more  particular  obligation  of  supporting  the  journal  which  is  published  in  the  dioccss  to  which 
belong.  This  publication  is  the  organ  of  religion,  more  especially  for  that  portion  of  the  church  immediately  around  us,  and  should 
efore  be  regarded  with  a peculiar  interest.  For  the  same  reason  it  depends  primarily  and  chiefly  for  its  support,  upon  our  own 
is,  just  as  all  other  diocesan  institutions,  a church,  for  instance,  or  a school ; and  hence  it  appeals  to  public  patronage  with  the  express 
lion  and  recommendation  of  the  bishop.  The  enlarged  zeal  of  those  who  subscribe  to  several  periodicals,  is  wotlhy  of  all  praise ; their 
could  not  be  better  employed.  But  it  would  not  be  a zeal  according  to  wisdom,  to  give  their  support  to  publications  from  abroad, 
Ic  they  suffer  that  at  home  to  languish.  The  latter  should  be  always  the  chief  object  of  their  care  and  solicitude,  and  hence  if  they 
iot  afford  to  patronize  two  periodicals,  charity  and  order  equally  require  that  they  should  sustain  their  own.  1 

efore  dismissing  this  subject  we  have  a word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  Magazine.  For  years  it  was  a subject  of  wonderment  to  mani 
in  the  orchdioeess  of  Baltimore,  the  cradle  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  Slates,  the  centre  from  which  it  has  diffused  itself  over  every 
ion  of  the  ctkinlry,  there  was  no  religious  journal  of  a permanent  character,  while  several  had  arisen  and  were  doing  much  good  in 
r parts  of  tlifc  Union.  When  at  length  the  Magazine  sprang  into  existence,  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  cotempo* 
press,  and  it  won  the  favor  of  Catholics  both  in  and  beyond  the  archdiocese.  We  would  observe,  however,  now  that  religion  has  ltd 
n of  communication  and  its  means  of  defence  in  our  midst,  it  belongs  chiefly  and  peculiarly  to  us,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  of  thJ 
net  of  Columbia,  and  of  Virginia,  to  sustain  it ; and  although  it  has  been  hitherto  supported,  that  support  might  be  much  more  effective* 
ought  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  great  ends  contemplated  by  the  work.  A wide  circulation  is  the  only  mode  o*  rendering  it  lire! 
niment  of  extensive  good.  The  patrons  of  the  Magazine  may  rest  assured  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  it  deserving  of  general! 
•r.  The  editorial  department  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  while  continued  improvements  will  be  introduced  into  the  mechanical) 
ngement  The  forthcoming  volume  will  be  embellished  with  six  instead  of  four  engravings,  that  is,  one  every  other  month,  and  thJ 
iber  will  be  increased  according  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  work.  The  Magazine  will  also  be  printed  hereafter  on  papal) 
much  better  quality,  and  in  general  will  exhibit  evidences  of  a determination  on  tiff;  part  of  its  conductors  to  make  it  in  every  resp 
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